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ment of  food.”  Howard  P.  Jones  in  his  paper  appearing  in  this  issue'  also 
mentions  the  occasional  absence  of  the  pair  from  the  nest. 
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THE  COMMON  CRACKLE— A NESTING  STUDY 

Howard  P.  Jones 

In  1967  I noted  the  presence  of  a number  of  nests  of  the'  Common 
Grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula ) in  the  general  vicinity  of  my  home.  Most  of 
these  nests  were  reasonably  accessible  and  suggested  to  me  the  possibility 
of  making  a detailed  study  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this  common  species. 
The  scarcity  of  precise  Kentucky  records  for  this  species  (Mengel,  Birds 
of  Kentucky,  1965,  p.  449)  indicated  the  desirability  of  such  a study;  there- 
fore, I began  work  on  this  project  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

The  study  area  consisted  of  approximately  six  acres,  located  along 
KY  1689,  two  miles  northeast  of  Forks  of  Elkhorn,  in  Franklin  County. 
The  area  is  rural,  with  six  residences  nearby  within  one-fourth  mile.  The 
land  has  been  used  primarily  for  pasture,  with  a central  area  of  about  three 
acres  becoming  overgrown  with  bushes  and  young  trees.  The  majority  of 
the  trees  are  American  elm  (Ulmus  americana),  red  cedar  (Juniperus  vir- 
giniana),  wild  plum  (Prunus  americana),  honey  locust  (Gleditsia  tria- 
canthos),  wild  cherry  ( Prunus  serotina ),  white  ash  (Fraxinus  americana), 
and  Osage  orange  (Maclura  pomifera).  These  range  up  to  50  feet  in  height 
with  most  under  25  feet.  This  is  a well-drained  area  with  a small  inter- 
mittent stream  at  one  side. 

In  February,  I checked  the'  area  to  locate  nests,  if  any,  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  immediate  study  area  I found  only  an  old  nest  of  the  Green 
Heron  (Butorides  virescens)  and  nothing  else  that  could  be1  mis-identified 
as  a nest  of  the  year.  Nearby,  outside  the  main  study  area,  were  a few 
old  nests  of  Brown  Thrashers  (Toxostoma  rufum)  and  Mockingbirds  ( Mimus 
polyglottos)  in  small  hawthorn  ( Crataegus  sp.)  trees. 

Common  Grackles  were  virtually  absent  from  Franklin  County  dur- 
ing the  1967-68  winter  season.  However,  ten  individuals  were  seen  in  the 
study  area  on  March  2,  1968.  Numbers  increased  rapidly  from  scattered 
individuals  on  March  7 to  many  individuals  and  flocks  on  March  9.  Court- 
ship flights  were  in  evidence  shortly  after  arrival  and  there  were  almost 
constant  vocalizations  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

The  nesting  season  began  in  late  March.  I recorded  two  completely 
built  nests  on  March  28,  and  another  on  March  29,  with  two  others  partially 
constructed.  A general  survey  of  the  area  on  April  6,  7,  and  8,  revealed 
the  completion  of  28  nests  and  17  others  under  construction.  It  seems  un- 
believable, but  in  all  my  observations  during  the  period,  I never  once  saw 
a grackle  carrying  nesting  material. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  marking  and  observation  techniques  used. 
As  each  nest  was  located,  it  was  assigned  a number  which  was  fixed  se- 
curely to  the  tree  trunk  or  a nearby  branch.  I used  white'  tape  with  a black 
marker.  Appropriate  entries  were  made  daily  in  a notebook  which  I car- 
ried on  each  visit.  Where  possible',  nests  were  viewed  directly  from  the 
ground,  or  by  climbing.  Others  were  viewed  by  means  of  a bicycle  mirror 
mounted  on  a 12-foot  bamboo  rod  (three  sections).  The  contents  of  some 
few  nests  could  not  be  seen  by  any  available  method.  Eggs  were  not 
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marked  to  denote  sequence.  Visits  to  nests  were  made  March  28,  29,  30; 
April  6 through  16,  18,  19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  30;  and  May  1 through 
9,  12,  13.  On  most  of  these  days  a complete  survey  was  made,  which  took 
about  two  hours  daily.  Trips  were  usually  made’  in  the  afternoon  from  about 
5-7  p.m. ; however,  some  visits  were  made  from  6-7  a.m.,  or  near  noon.  A 
few  nests  were  visited  several  times  in  one  day  during  hatching. 

In  all,  my  records  are  of  90  separate  nests,  all  of  which  involved  at 
least  a recognizable  effort  at  nest  construction.  Of  the  90,  there  were  nine 
which  were  only  partially  constructed  and  were'  not  completed.  No  gen- 
eralizations can  be  made  concerning  these  except  that  some  were  begun 
where  there  appeared  to  be  inadequate  support  for  the  nest.  Fourteen  addi- 
tional nests  were  completely  constructed  in  excellent  sites,  but  no  eggs 
were  ever  laid  in  them.  One  nest  (counted  once  in  the  total  of  90)  contained 
two  separate  clutches.  Three  nests  were  impossible  to  see  into,  but  had 
adult  females  flushed  from  them  at  least  once.  It  is  uncertain  whether  eggs 
were  laid  in  them. 

Although  a wide  choice  of  nest  sites  was  available,  the  grackles  showed 
a marked  preference  for  red  cedars,  particularly  in  the  early  nestings 
before  the  development  of  other  foliage.  Fifty-two  nests  were  in  red  cedars, 
14  in  honey  locusts,  12  in  American  elms,  two  in  black  locusts,  two  in  Osage 
orange  trees,  two  in  wild  cherry,  two  in  hawthorns,  and  one  each  in 
wild  plum,  white  ash,  sycamore,  and  a wild  grape  tangle. 

The  average  height  of  nests  above  the  ground  was  approximately  12  % 
feet,  while  the  median  height  was  10  feet  (2V2  feet  to  35  feet).  Nests  in 
American  elms  averaged  18  feet  in  height,  nests  in  honey  locusts  averaged 
nine  feet,  and  all  others  averaged  12  V2  feet. 

The  nests  were  rather  large,  bulky, 
well  constructed,  and  deeply  cupped; 
they  were  composed  of  twigs,  coarse 
grasses,  weed  stems,  plastered  with 
mud,  and  lined  with  soft  grasses. 
Nests  in  cedars  were  supported  in  the 
dense  foliage  and  often  well  up  in  the 
tree.  In  large  deciduous  trees  they 
generally  were  in  a fork  of  the  main 
trunk.  One  nest  was  in  a shallow 
natural  cavity  of  a black  locust.  One 
pair  of  grackles  took  over  a 1967 
Brown  Thrasher  nest  near  the  study 
area  and  added  a great  deal  of  new 
material.  One  pair  selected  the  exact 
site  of  a Black-billed  Cuckoo  (Coc- 
cyzus  erythrophthalmus)  nest  of  the 
previous  season;  however,  no  trace  of  the  cuckoo  nest  had  remained. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  find  more  than  one  active  nest  in  one'  tree;  a 
red  cedar  contained  as  many  as  three,  all  within  eight  feet  of  each  other. 
A number  of  the  nests  in  separate  trees  were  within  20  to  30  feet  of  other 
active  nests. 
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I was  surprised  by  the  length  of  interval  between  apparent  nest  com- 
pletion and  the  laying  of  the  first  egg  in  the  first  nestings.  From  the  time 
I first  saw  a completed  nest  until  the  first  egg  was  laid  there  was  an  aver- 
age lapse  of  nine  days.  In  one  nest  (G-18)  there  was  an  interval  of  26 
days  (April  7-May  3)  from  the  time  of  nest  completion  until  the  laying  of 
the  first  egg.  One  thing  I did  note  was  that  eggs  were'  not  laid  in  a nest 
until  the  mud  portion  was  dry.  Apparently  the  nest  had  to  have  a certain 
dryness,  and  so  long  as  the  nest  bottom  was  damp,  it  remained  empty. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  relationship  in  the  early  nests  to  the  condition 
of  the  foliage.  There  seemed  to  be  no  pattern  to  the  beginning  of  egg  lay- 
ing. Even  though  many  nests  were  complete  for  days,  the  laying  did  not 
begin  in  such  a uniform  way  as  to  suggest  relationship  to  temperature  or 
precipitation,  etc. 

On  April  6 the  first  eggs  were  found.  They  were  in  three  nests  which 
had  been  empty  on  April  3.  Two  nests  contained  one  egg,  while  another 
contained  two.  Probably,  then,  the  first  egg  was  laid  on  April  5.  Egg-lay- 
ing continued  in  various  nests,  with  the  last  recorded  egg  laid  on  May  12. 
Possibly  later  dates  would  have  been  recorded  if  my  study  had  not  termi- 
nated at  this  point,  when  the  landowner  cleared  the  main  study  area  by 
bulldozing  the  area. 

There  were  seven  nests  for  which  I felt  that  I had  sufficient  data  to 
indicate  certainly  a complete  clutch  of  eggs.  For  these  I observed  the  nest 
empty,  followed  by  a single  egg  on  the  subsequent  day,  followed  by  daily 
visits  to  the  nest  until  the  maximum  number  of  eggs  was  reached  with 
no  additional  egg  on  the  succeeding  days.  Based  on  these  data  the  average 
clutch  contained  five  eggs.  There  were1  31  other  nests  in  which  these  rigid 
criteria  were  not  adhered  to  absolutely,  but  which  had  a day  missed  in  the 
observation  at  some  point.  Adding  these  clutches,  which  I feel  were 
complete  and  accurate,  gave  an  average  complement  per  clutch  of  4.7  eggs. 
There  were  two  clutches  which  I felt  were  complete  with  three  eggs,  and 
one  clutch  with  six  eggs.  Ordinarily  one  egg  was  laid  each  day  until  the 
clutch  was  complete;  however,  three  clutches  required  one  more  day  to 
complete  than  the  number  of  eggs.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  eggs  were 
delayed  in  these  clutches. 

Eggs  were  laid  quite  early  in  the  morning.  I visited  nests  early  on 
several  occasions  and  always  found  an  additional  egg  where  a clutch  was 
incomplete.  A few  times  the  female  was  on  the  nest  although  the  egg  had 
already  been  laid.  I would  speculate  that  egg  laying  was  accomplished  be- 
fore sunrise. 

The  eggs  of  the  grackle'  were  rather  large,  uniform  in  size,  and 
colorful.  Most  had  a background  color  of  light  blue,  although  some  were 
almost  greenish-white  in  the  lightest  phase,  grading  to  a darker  phase 
of  reddish-blue.  Streaks  or  blotches  of  black,  brown,  or  lavender  were  scat- 
tered in  a variable  pattern  over  the  surface.  Most  eggs  in  a given  clutch 
looked  much  alike. 

Cowbird  parasitism  was  not  observed  in  any  of  the  nests  in  the  study 
area.  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  (Molothrus  ater)  were  in  the  area  and  flew 
over  daily,  although  I did  not  observe  any  individual  which  seemed  to 
have  an  established  territory  in  the  study  locale. 
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Incubation  was  at  its  peak  from  about  April  15,  with  most  clutches 
completed  about  that  time.  The  adult  was  not  at  the  nest  during  a large 
part  of  the  time  during  the  incubation  period.  There  were  some  nests  I 
concluded  were  deserted  since  no  adult  was  ever  seen  there  or  nearby;  how- 
ever, this  proved  not  to  be  true.  The  birds  resented  intrusions  more  and 
more  as  incubation  continued.  I was  able  to  identify  the  female  as  the  in- 
cubating parent  in  most  instances.  However,  on  one  or  two  occasions  I was 
not  so  sure  that  I had  not  flushed  the  male.  Gross  stated  (Bent  1958)  that 
the  task  of  incubation  was  performed  by  the  female  only.  Certainly  this 
was  usually  true. 

Determining  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  was  difficult,  since 
it  involved  knowing  both  when  the  last  egg  was  laid  and  when  the  last 
young  was  hatched.  Of  the  12  nests  where  sufficient  data  were  known, 
there  were  eight  nests  with  an  incubation  period  of  14  days  and  four  with 
a period  of  13  days.  No  determination  of  the  duration  of  the  incubation 
period  in  hours  was  possible. 

My  data  on  length  of  time  required  to  complete  hatching  are'  inade- 
quate to  support  conclusions,  but  worth  noting.  Of  the  several  nests  visited 
during  hatching  the  best  record  is  as  follows:  A visit  at  6:00  p.m.  April  21 
showed  three'  eggs  and  one  young  just  emerging  from  the  shell,  which  had 
broken  apart  across  the  short  axis.  A visit  at  6:30  a.m.  April  22  disclosed 
two  young  and  two  eggs,  with  the  female  on  the  nest.  A visit  at  12:00  noon 
April  22  showed  the  female  incubating  one  egg  and  brooding  three  young. 
A visit  at  6:00  p.m.  April  22  showed  three  young  and  one  egg.  A visit  at 
7:00  a.m.  April  23  showed  four  young.  Four  other  nests  were  also  ob- 
served for  hatching  time,  but  not  as  regularly.  These  showed  at  least  24 
hours  needed  to  accomplish  complete  hatching.  Egg  shells  were  removed 
promptly.  Unhatched  eggs  disappeared  within  a few  days  after  the'  hatch- 
ing was  completed. 

The  young  were  quite  poorly  developed  at  hatching.  They  were  prac- 
tically naked,  helpless,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  parents  for  food. 
By  the  second  or  third  day  they  had  become  more  alert,  and  by  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  they  were  active,  became  noisy,  and  begged  with  open  mouths 
for  food  upon  any  disturbance  at  the  nest.  By  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the 
nestlings  reacted  to  disturbances  by  withdrawing  into  the  nest  and  re- 
maining silent.  They  were  now  becoming  feathered  and  showed  many  large 
feather  sheaths.  Four  sets  of  young  were  followed  completely  from  hatch- 
ing to  leaving  the  nest.  The  first  fledgling  left  the  nest  on  May  9.  In  three 
nests  the  nestlings  left  the  nest  at  14  days,  and  in  one  at  15  days.  It  is 
possible  they  might  have  remained  longer  if  I had  not  been  checking  the 
nests.  Bent  (1958)  indicated  young  leave  the  nest  at  18  days  and  may 
stay  longer  if  not  disturbed. 

Nesting  success  seemed  surprisingly  low.  Young  were  fledged  from 
seven  of  the  42  nests  in  which  eggs  were  laid  and  my  data  were  continuous 
to  either  fledging  or  destruction  by  natural  agents.  Other  data  of  interest 
showed  that  (1),  of  a sample  of  53  nests  in  which  egg  laying  began,  46 
(87%)  completed  the  clutch  before  destruction  by  natural  agents;  (2),  of 
a sample'  of  39  nests  in  which  a clutch  was  completed,  22  (56%)  hatched 
young  before  destruction  by  natural  agents;  (3),  of  a sample  of  19  nests 
in  which  hatching  was  accomplished,  seven  (37%)  were  successful  in 
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fledging  young.  It  appears  that  nests  with  young  are  more  vulnerable 
to  destruction  than  those  with  eggs.  A number  of  factors,  including  the 
noises  and  activity  of  the  young,  probably  contribute  to  this.  Being  near 
fledging  apparently  does  not  protect  the  young,  as  one  brood  was  destroyed 
at  11  days  after  hatching  and  three  broods  were  destroyed  at  12  days. 

There  were  a number  of  agents  of  predation  known  to  be  in  the  area 
during  the  nesting  period.  Birds  known  to  be  predatory  included  the  Blue 
Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata),  the  Common  Crow  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos),  and 
the  grackle'  itself.  There  were  no  hawk  or  owl  nests  or  territories  in  the 
vicinity  and  none  of  these  were  seen  at  anytime  during  the  study.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  stray  house  cats  were  seen  in  the  area.  Other  predatory 
mammals  known  to  be  present  included  squirrels,  foxes,  opossums,  rac- 
coons, and  skunks.  Undoubtedly  snakes  were  present. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  most  nest  destruction  was  carried  out  by  birds 
and  particularly  Blue  Jays.  On  a number  of  occasions  a band  of  jays 
went  into  the  area  and  were  set  upon  by  the  grackles.  At  other  times 
crows  caused  great  disturbances.  I never  actually  saw  any  acts  of  preda- 
tion, but  I know  that  one  agent  was  responsible  for  many  of  these  be- 
cause of  the  characteristic  way  the  empty  nests  were  left.  Nests  with 
young  were  always  completely  robbed.  Only  in  young  becoming  feathered 
were  any  traces  left  other  than  the  nest.  I am  assuming  that  grackles  do 
not  rob  other  grackles  since  I have  no  evidence'  of  this  from  any  observa- 
tion. 

The  first  nest  destruction  occurred  on  April  18,  at  which  time  three 
eggs  were  taken  and  the  nest  disarranged.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  nests  under  construction  anywhere  in  the  area.  Every  day 
brought  new  nest  losses.  On  April  30,  almost  simultaneously,  several  new 
nests  were  under  construction.  These  were  each  located  in  American  elms 
much  higher  than  the  earlier  nests.  No  cedars  were  used.  Also,  these 
nests,  which  I assumed  to  be  re-nestings,  seemed  generally  to  be  less  bulky 
than  the  earlier  nests.  The  first  egg  in  these  was  noted  May  2,  in  a nest 
I would  have  thought  incomplete  judging  by  early  nest  size  standards. 
Due  to  habitat  destruction  only  four  of  these  new  nests  reached  the1  point 
of  clutch  completion.  These  nests  had  an  average  complement  of  4.75 
eggs.  Three  other  nests  had  five,  five,  and  four  eggs  each,  respectively, 
when  destroyed.  On  May  4,  egg  laying  began  in  G-4,  a nest  which  had 
earlier  lost  a set  of  five  eggs  to  predation.  Another  clutch  of  five  eggs 
was  laid  in  this  nest.  I am  assuming  that  these  late  nestings  were  by 
pairs  which  had  lost  earlier  nests  to  predators.  They  could  not  have  been 
second  broods  since  no  young  fledged  before  May  8 and  9.  They  could  have 
been  first  nestings,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

The  latest  grackle  nesting  of  which  I had  record  was  a nest  outside 
the  study  area  by  several  hundred  yards.  On  May  18  this  nest  had  four 
eggs,  on  May  24  there  were  three  young,  and  on  June  1 there  were  three 
young  ready  to  fledge.  From  this  record  and  the  date  of  my  earliest  fledg- 
ing records,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  grackle  in  the  study  area  could 
have  been  two-brooded. 

There  were  active  nests  of  other  species  of  birds  in  the  area  despite 
the  concentration  of  grackles.  These  nests  were  also  checked  regularly  as 
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the  visits  to  grackle  nests  were  made.  Included  were  the'  nests  of  10  Mourn- 
ing Doves  (Zenaidura  macroura),  four  Robins  (Turdus  migratorius),  two 
Brown  Thrashers  (Toxostoma  rufum),  and  one  Cardinal  (Richmondena 
cardinalis).  Of  these  only  three'  were  known  to  have  been  definitely  de- 
stroyed by  predation,  with  three  others  possibly  by  predation  or  by 
storms.  One  Robin  nest  (R-l)  was  completely  open  and  exposed  on  a bare 
honey  locust  limb  15  feet  below  an  active  grackle  nest  and  within  40  feet 
of  another  grackle  nest.  It  was  flown  over  innumerable  times  by  grackles, 
yet  fledged  three  young.  The  habits  of  grackles  in  destroying  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds  are  well  known. 

Summary 

Observations  of  nests  and  nest  building,  eggs,  incubation,  young  and 
their  development,  and  nesting  success  of  the  Common  Grackle  (Quiscalus 
quiscula)  gathered  from  a study  of  90  nests  are  presented.  Data  were 
gathered  from  March  28,  1968,  to  June  1,  1968,  in  a rural  area  of  eastern 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky. 

Initial  nest  construction  began  in  late  March  and  was  largely  com- 
pleted by  April  10.  There  was  a marked  preference  for  the  evergreen,  red 
cedar,  in  early  nestings.  Average  height  of  nests  was  12  xk  feet.  Some 
nests  were  constructed  within  a few  feet  of  others  in  almost  a colonial 
arrangement. 

Egg  laying  began  in  early  April.  Eggs  were  ordinarily  laid  daily  and 
the'  mean  clutch  was  4.7  eggs.  Re-nestings  showed  the  same  mean.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  parasitism.  Incubation  required  13  to  14  days.  The  first 
young  left  the  nest  on  May  8.  The  young  left  the  nest  in  14  or  15  days 
after  hatching. 

Nesting  success  was  low.  Predation  was  a marked  factor  in  this.  For 
nests  in  which  eggs  were  laid,  and  adequate  data  were  available,  only 
seven  of  42  were  successful  in  having  young  leave  the  nest.  Blue  Jays  and 
Common  Crows  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  most  nest  losses.  After 
unsuccessful  nesting,  some'  re-nestings  occurred.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  two-broodedness. 
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WINTER  NOTES  FROM  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAIN 

Joseph  E.  Croft 

The  higher  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  have  long  been  of  interest 
to  zoologists  for  the  occurrence  there  of  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
state.  A number  of  observers  have  studied  and  reported  on  the  breeding 
birds  of  these  areas,  commenting  especially  on  the  presence  of  more  char- 
acteristically “northern”  species.  However,  no  one  seems  previously  to  have' 
visited  the  higher  elevations — the  ridges  lying  generally  above  the  3,000-foot 
contour,  defined  by  Mengel  ( Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965,  pp.  27-36)  as  the 
“Cumberland  Crest  avifaunal  region” — to  investigate  the  winter  birdlife 
there.  With  this  aim,  I spent  the  period  December  30,  1968,  to  January  2, 
1969,  accompanied  by  my  dog,  camping  on  the  higher  parts  of  Cumberland 
Mountain,  within  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 

The  Kentucky- Virginia  line  here  follows  the  crest  of  Cumberland 
Mountain,  running  northeastward  from  the  Pinnacle,  elevation  2,500  feet, 
overlooking  Cumberland  Gap,  to  the  highest  point  on  the  mountain,  3,513 
feet  at  Bailes  Meadow,  some'  15  miles  distant,  thence  to  nearby  White 
Rocks  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  park.  A National  Park  Service 
trail  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  runs  above  the  3,000-foot  contour 
for  some  seven  miles.  The  ridge  area  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
park  comprises  the  highest  elevations  in  Kentucky  away  from  the  various 
ridges  of  Black  Mountain.  Most  of  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the  20,184- 
acre,  tri-state  ( Kentucky- Virginia-Tennessee)  park  lies  in  Bell  County, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  northeasterly  area,  lying  within  Harlan 
County.  The  greater  portion  of  the  park  has  been  proposed  for  designa- 
tion as  a Wilderness  Area  under  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Most  of  the  area  is  covered  with  a rather  heavy  second-growth  decid- 
uous forest  characteristic  of  the  southern  Appalachians.  In  some  places 
there  are  fine  growths  of  Catawba  rhododendron  ( Rhododendron  cataw- 
biense ) and  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia).  Some  of  the  best  rhododen- 
dron growths  are  to  be  found  along  two  picturesque  streams,  Shillelagh 
Creek  and  Martin’s  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River.  A limited  amount  of 
hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis ) is  present  along  these  streams  and  in  some 
coves;  a small  area  of  timber  near  the  headwaters  of  Martin’s  Fork  is 
reputedly  virgin  growth.  There  are'  two  major  open  areas  on  the  higher 
elevations.  One  is  the  Hensley  Settlement,  an  old  mountain  community 
inhabited  until  the  early  1950’s  and  now  being  restored  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice; here  are  a number  of  open  fields,  a few  brushy  areas,  and  some 
pine  plantings  about  12  years  old.  The  other  is  Bailes  Meadow,  an  area  of 
some  20  acres  (formerly  extending  some  two  miles  in  a narrow  band  along 
the  crest),  now  growing  up  to  broom  sedge  (Andropogon  virginicus)  and, 
along  the  edges,  mountain  laurel,  shining  sumac  (Rhus  copallina),  blackberry 
(Rubus  sp.),  and  other  woody  growth. 

I entered  the  park  from  the  eastern  end,  at  Ewing,  Virginia,  arriving 
on  the  summit  late  in  the  afternoon  of  December  30,  and  camping  there 
for  the  night.  The  following  day  I hiked  to  the  old  Culp  cabin,  now  used 
as  a trail  shelter,  near  Chadwell’s  Gap  (elevation  3,160  feet),  making  few 
observations  on  account  of  the  weather.  On  January  1 I made  the 
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Christmas  Bird  Count  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  the  following 
day  returned  northeastward,  stopping  at  Sand  Cave  and  White  Rocks,  two 
striking  geological  features,  before  descending  to  the  valley  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  weather  was  initially  mild,  45°  at  Ewing  in  mid-afternoon  of 
December  30,  and  36°  on  the  summit  that  evening.  It  rained  moderately 
the  first  night,  when  a dense  fog  moved  in  over  the  mountain,  continuing 
throughout  the  following  day.  Temperatures  dropped  sharply  the  afternoon 
of  December  31,  bringing  sleet,  followed  in  the  evening  by  winds  and  a 
clearing  sky;  by  the  following  morning  the'  temperature  was  down  to  2°. 
January  1 was  clear  and  very  cold  (15°  in  the  sun  at  2 p.m.),  the  follow- 
ing day  slightly  warmer. 

Birds,  as  expected,  were  scarce  on  these  exposed  ridges.  As  the 
Christmas  Count  figures  indicate,  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  (Regulus 
satrapa)  was  easily  the  most  widespread  bird,  foraging  in  small  groups 
occasionally  accompanied  by  other  birds.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  um- 
bellus)  evidently  enjoys  a fair  population  in  this  area;  on  December  31  I 
flushed  about  25  of  these  birds,  most  of  them  feeding  near  the  trail  in  the 
heavy  fog.  Most  of  these  were  in  small  groups  of  about  three  birds;  how- 
ever, a group  of  at  least  eight  birds  was  flushed  from  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  about  the  cabin. 

Two  Screech  Owls  (Otus  asio)  sang  at  dusk  on  January  1 from  a 
hemlock-rhododendron  glade  along  Martin’s  Fork.  Pileated  (Dryocopus 
pileatus),  Hairy  (Dendrocopos  villosus),  and  Downy  (D.  pubescens)  Wood- 
peckers were  recorded,  but  in  surprisingly  small  numbers.  A single  Red- 
bellied  Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinensis),  seemingly  a rare  bird  in  the 
Cumberlands  (Mengel,  p.  296),  was  recorded  on  the  Virginia  side  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  at  about  2,300  feet.  Common  Crows  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  occa- 
sionally drifted  over  the  mountain,  singly  or  in  pairs.  Small  numbers  of 
Carolina  Chickadees  (Parus  carolinensis),  Tufted  Titmice  (P.  bicolor),  and 
Brown  Creepers  (Certhia  familiaris)  were  recorded,  and  only  a single 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis). 

The  most  interesting  bird  recorded  was  a chickadee  identified  as  a 
Black-capped  (Parus  atricapillus ) and  reported  on  my  Christmas  Count 
of  January  1.  This  bird,  moving  alone  through  small  pines  and  brush 
edge  at  the  Hensley  Settlement,  struck  me1  immediately  as  being  different 
from  a Carolina  Chickadee.  The  larger  size,  buffier  flanks,  and  greater 
amount  of  white  in  the  wings,  observed  at  20  feet,  are  of  course'  only 
relative  characters  and  are  less  than  definitive.  The  “chickadee”  call, 
being  lower  pitched  than  the  Carolina’s  and  notably  slower,  particularly 
in  the  final,  emphatic  notes,  is  probably  a more  dependable  field  distinc- 
tion, and  was  given  several  times  by  this  bird. 

Though  unable  to  claim  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  species,  I 
have  previously  observed  small  numbers  of  Black-capped  Chickadees 
in  central  Maryland  (winter  birds)  and  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
Mengel  (p.  522)  includes  this  species  among  those  “recorded  on  inadequate 
grounds”  for  Kentucky,  and  a specimen  record  is,  of  course,  still  needed 
for  the  state.  As  Mengel  notes,  the  midwestern  range  of  the  Black-capped 
Chickadee  seems  to  have  shrunk  northward  in  recent  years,  making  the 
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species’  appearance  from  that  quarter  more  unlikely.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  indications  of  small  populations  of  this  bird  spread 
more'  widely  in  the  southern  Appalachians  than  was  formerly  suspected 
(see,  e.g.,  Scott,  Raven , 37:33-36,  1966;  also  Scott,  Raven,  35:41,  1964), 
and  the  appearance  of  occasional  winter  birds  in  parts  of  southeastern 
Kentucky  would  not  be  surprising. 

A few  Winter  Wrens  (Troglodytes  troglodytes ) were  observed,  usually 
in  rhododendron  tangles  near  water.  One  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus 
ludovicianus) , a species  seemingly  little  known  at  any  season  at  higher 
elevations  in  Kentucky,  was  observed  in  rhododendron  at  Indian  Rock, 
elevation  3,000  feet,  on  January  1.  An  occasional  American  Goldfinch 
(Spinus  tristis)  flew  overhead,  and  small  numbers  of  Slate-colored  Juncos 
(Junco  hyemalis ) were  seen. 

While  at  the'  Hensley  Settlement  I stopped  to  talk  with  the  one  man 
living  there;  born  in  the  area  in  1913,  he  is  now  employed  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  As  the  talk  turned  to  birds,  he  remarked  that  the  one 
bird  of  particular  interest  in  the  area  was  the  “mountain  grouse”;  he 
also  said  a covey  of  “quail”  had  been  present  around  the  settlement  the 
previous  year,  but  were  now  gone.  He  mentioned  that  the  only  eagle  he 
had  ever  seen  had  been  one  shot  by  his  grandfather,  evidently  around  1920. 
Of  other  animals,  he  said  that  a bear  had  been  reported  killed  in  1906  or 
1907,  and  that  none  had  been  known  since.  A modest  population  of  deer 
frequents  the  area,  and  he  stated  that  bobcats  are  numerous  (at  least 
one  newspaper  account  has  indicated  that  this  animal  is  also  thriving  else- 
where in  southeastern  Kentucky).  The  only  mammals  which  I personally 
observed  were  a single  Whitetail  Deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus)  and  what 
I took  to  be  a Hairytail  Mole  (Parascalops  breweri). 

Thus,  in  three'  full  days  on  the  mountain  I recorded  only  16  species  of 
birds,  only  two  of  them  (Ruffed  Grouse  and  Golden-crowned  Kinglet)  in 
numbers  exceeding  20  individuals.  One  additional  species  (Red-bellied 
Woodpecker)  was  recorded  only  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  much  below  the 
crest.  Numerous  other  birds,  of  course,  were  present  in  the  valley,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  seek  them  out  or  study  them.  Both  the  general 
scarcity  of  birdlife  along  the  mountain  crest  and  the  species  observed 
were  essentially  what  would  be  expected  in  the  area  at  this  season,  judg- 
ing by  winter  reports  from  mountain  ridges  elsewhere  in  the  southern 
Appalachians.  More  favorable  weather  conditions  might  have  resulted  in 
the  recording  of  more  birds,  including  perhaps  a few  additional  species. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a few  definite  statements  re- 
garding the  winter  birds  of  Kentucky’s  “Cumberland  Crest.”  This,  of  course, 
is  only  a very  small  beginning;  plainly  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned 
through  future  winter  visits  to  these  high  and  lonely  places. 

— 2366  Gladstone  Avenue,  Louisville  40205 
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asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  during  the  count  period,  but  not  on  the  count  day. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1968-1969 

Again  this  year  the  Mid-Winter  Bird  Count  created  much  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  across  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  K.O.S. 
members  trudged  through  rain  and  sleet,  and  encountered  high  winds.  Con- 
sidering these  obstacles  the  count  was  quite  good.  One  hundred  and  three 
species  were  recorded,  with  two  additional  species  for  the  count  period, 
making  a grand  total  of  4,919,377  individual  birds.  We  had  20  organized 
counts,  covering  such  diverse  habitats  as  the  cypress  swamp  of  Murphey’s 
Pond  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  crest  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  No  extreme 
rarities  were  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black-capped  Chickadee. 
Other  species  lending  interest  included  Blue-winged  Teal,  Greater  Scaup, 
Rough-legged  Hawk,  Golden  Eagle,  Peregrine  Falcon,  American  Woodcock, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Evening  Grosbeak,  and  Oregon  Junco. 

More  than  4,000  Canada  Geese  and  well  over  500  Hooded  Mergansers 
at  Land  Between  the  Lakes  represented  striking  increases  over  last  year’s 
figure's  of  1,597  and  11,  respectively.  Hawks  were  well  represented  through- 
out the  state,  although  Red-tailed  and  Red-shouldered  were  down  somewhat. 

Woodcocks  were  reported  from  four  areas,  although  only  one  count  in- 
cluded details  for  this  unexpected  bird.  Water  Pipits  were  listed  but  no 
details  were  given.  Blackbirds  were  rather  widespread,  with  large  roosts  at 
Madisonville,  Bowling  Green,  and  Louisville.  There  was  some'  invasion  of 
the  Evening  Grosbeak  this  winter,  although  few  were'  on  the  counts.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  seen  in  fair  numbers  at  other  times  throughout  the 
state.  Few  Pine  Siskins  appeared  on  the  lists. 

Several  species  unusual  for  this  time  of  year  were  deleted  from  the 
counts  for  lack  of  substantiating  details.  We  hope  all  compilers  will  make 
every  effort  to  carefully  screen  all  reports  of  unusual  birds  and  submit 
only  those  for  which  adequate  details  of  observation  have  been  given.  Such 
details  should,  as  requested  in  previous  years,  be  included  in  full  when  the 
count  is  submitted  to  the  editor. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  Highway  453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road; 
lake  and  river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  40%). — Dec.  23; 
6:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  26°  to  28°;  wind  NW,  13-18  m.p.h. 
Eleven  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  36  (17  on  foot,  19  by  car)  ; 
total  party-miles,  212  (14  on  foot,  198  by  car).  Total,  67  species,  10,102 
individuals. 

We  had  a raw,  rather  gray  day  but  visibility  was  fair,  all  the  same. 
The  count  was  devoid  of  surprises.  The  least  common  species  for  this  count 
was  the  Red-breasted  Merganser,  carefully  observed  and  reported  by 
Chesley  Kemp  and  Lawrence  Philpotts.  The  large  number  of  Hooded  Mer- 
gansers was  somewhat  unusual. 

Probably  because  of  the  hunting  along  the  shores  of  both  large  lakes, 
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there  was  a fine  concentration  of  Canada  Geese  and  ducks,  chiefly  Mallards 
and  Black  Ducks,  on  Hematite  Lake. 

Golden  Eagles,  both  adult  and  immature,  seem  to  be  on  the  increase 
as  winter  visitors  to  our  area  as  reflected  by  both  Christmas  Counts  and 
Midwinter  Bald  Eagle  Censuses.  Vultures,  of  both  species,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  virtually  ceased  to  be  winter  visitors  in  Land  Between  the 
Lakes,  at  least  north  of  US  68.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Great  Blue  Herons. 
— Evelyn  Cole,  Willard  Gray,  Chesley  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson,  Kenneth  Leg- 
gett, Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Lawrence  Philpotts,  Charles  Skaggs,  Rob- 
ert Smith,  Paul  Sturm,  Ed  Veazy. 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  at  the  main  pool  of  Murphey’s  Pond,  including  points  along  the 
north  and  western  edge  of  the  Pond,  Baltimore  Bottoms,  and  adjoining 
farmlands). — Dec.  30;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy  with  rain  in 
late  afternoon;  temp.  40°  to  54°;  wind  S,  1-5  m.p.h.  Three  observers  in  3 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  10.5  (7.5  on  foot,  3 by  car).  Total  party-miles, 
44.5  (4.5  on  foot,  40  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  3,160  individuals. 

This  count,  the'  third  taken  in  this  area,  produced  the  best  results  in 
terms  of  both  species  and  individuals.  Three  species  were  also  added  to 
the  total  count  list.  The  American  Woodcock  was  heard  about  6:30  a.m.; 
it  was  emitting  a series  of  low  nasal  calls,  followed  by  a twittering  trill. 
The  White-crowned  Sparrows  were  found  mainly  in  one  flock. — Chesley 
Kemp,  Edwin  Larson  (compiler),  Kenneth  Leggett. 

MARION  (same'  area  as  in  past  years). — Dec.  25;  5:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Cold;  temp.  25°  to  35°;  wind  NE,  0-5  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  2 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  20  (6-8  on  foot,  ? by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
? (20  on  foot,  ? by  car).  Total,  46  species,  1,150  individuals.  Other  species 
recorded  during  the  week  of  the  count:  Canada  Goose',  Blue  Goose,  and 
Purple  Finch.  Although  few  ducks  were  recorded  on  the  count,  the  Ohio 
River  was  full  of  ducks  of  all  our  regular  species  the  first  week  of  January 
1969. — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler),  Jim  Frazer. 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm;  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road,  KY  892,  Lake  Pewee,  and 
east  Madison ville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%, 
open  fields  20%). — Dec.  29;  7:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
Clear;  temp.  31°  to  37°;  wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h.  Three  observers  in  1 party 
in  morning;  1 observer  in  afternoon.  Total  party-hours,  9 (?  on  foot,  ? by 
car).  Total  party-miles,  41  (6  on  foot,  35  by  car).  Total,  53  species, 
1,203,622  individuals.  Other  species  recorded  near  the  time  of  count:  Black 
Duck,  Redhead,  Lesser  Scaup,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Brown  Thrasher,  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet.  The  blackbird-starling  roost  is  located  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  Madison  ville.  It  is  at  the  rear  of  the  National  Guard  Armory, 
partially  in  a former  small  lake  bed  (drained  in  recent  years  when  the' 
spillway  burst  and  was  not  repaired)  and  extends  from  this  low  wooded 
area  up  a west  side  hill  to  a Girl  Scout  Camp. 

This  appears  to  be  the'  second  season  for  this  large  roost.  The  figures 
given  are,  hopefully,  conservative.  A detailed  scientific  study  is  yet  to  be 
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made. — Thomas  Brizendine,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  James  Wilkin- 
son. 


PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  centered  to  include  all  of  the  park’s  deciduous  and  pine 
woods,  fields,  and  Pennyrile  Lake;  adjoining  farmlands,  and  Lake  Beshear). 
— Dec.  26;  7:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Heavy  overcast,  occasional  drizzle;  temp. 
25°  to  49°;  wind  SW,  1-7  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  15  (13  on  foot,  2 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  56  (15  on  foot,  41  by 
car).  Total,  41  species,  491  individuals.  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  found  in 
good  numbers,  but  we  noted  the  scarcity  of  Blue  Jays  and  sparrows,  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  Robins. — Willard  Gray,  Gregory  Hancock,  James 
W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Chesley  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson. 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
new  Henderson  County  courthouse;  and  includes  Ohio  River  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  River  and  downstream  to  north  half  of  Diamond 
Island.  We  did  not  get  anyone  to  work  river  or  sloughs  this  year). — Dec.  29; 
8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  30°  to  31°;  wind  WSW  to  S,  10-9 
m.p.h.;  early  light  fog.  Ten  observers  in  6 parties.  Total  party-hours,  32 
(8  on  foot,  24  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  40  (6  on  foot,  34  by  car).  Total, 
51  species,  1,545  individuals. — King  Benson,  Mrs.  Lora  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larue  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Ilia  Gatlin,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Owens,  John  Pfings- 
ton,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  David  Ross,  Mrs.  Ike  G.  Utley. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  ? — 
none  given — Ed.;  woods  30%,  fields  10%,  abandoned  fields  25%,  road- 
side ditches  25%,  lakes  and  river  5%,  grassy  meadows  [airport]  5%. — 
Dec.  28;  ? a.m.  to  ? p.m.  Cloudy,  rain  and  occasional  showers;  temp. 
30°  to  40°;  wind,  20  m.p.h.  Five  observes  in  ? parties.  Total  party-hours 
? (?  on  foot,  ? by  car)  ; total  party-miles  63  (13  on  foot,  50  by  car).  Total, 
43  species,  3,476  individuals. — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  lie's, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
approximately  3Vz  miles  east  of  Yelvington,  on  US  60;  about  the  same 
territory  as  in  previous  years,  except  a much  smaller  section  of  Pup 
Creek  bottoms  and  two  country  roads  were  not  covered  due  to  lack  of  ob- 
servers. Also,  the  Boy  Scout  Camp  was  not  checked). — Dec.  21;  7:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Cloudy  and  overcast,  light  rain  in  afternoon;  temp.  32°  to  36°; 
wind  variable,  3-10  m.p.h.  Eight  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours, 
16  (9  on  foot,  7 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  40  (9  on  foot,  31  by  car).  Total, 
55  species,  1,383  individuals. — Ted  Curtis,  Mrs.  Lawanda  Elliott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Powell,  Jr.  (compiler),  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  cen- 
ter Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green;  farmland  25%,  stream- 
banks  30%,  suburban  15%,  swamps  and  woods  30%). — Dec.  21;  6:30  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  31°  to  41°;  wind  W,  5-15  m.p.h.  Eleven  observers 
in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  33  (15  on  foot,  18  by  car)  ; Total  party- 
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miles,  135  (20  on  foot,  115  by  car).  Total,  54  species,  3,157,301  individuals. — 
Scott  Ford,  Millard  Gipson,  Robert  Pace,  Homer  Parrent,  S.  J.  Pickard, 
D.  P.  Russell,  M.  W.  Russell,  Herbert  Shadowen  (compiler),  Jeffrey 
Shadowen,  Michael  Shadowen,  Gordon  Wilson. 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Driveout,  almost  every  section  of  the  park 
covered). — Dec.  29;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy  all  day  until  about 
4:00  p.m.;  temp.  25°  to  38°;  wind,  mostly  still.  Nineteen  observers  in  6 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  54  (46  on  foot,  8 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  75 
(25  on  foot,  50  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  1,239  individuals. 

The  49  species  recorded  was  only  slightly  below  the  median  for  the 
thirteen  cooperative  counts  in  the  park,  but  the  individual  count  was 
barely  above  the  1963  low. 

Two  species  never  before  recorded  on  Mid-Winter  Counts  were  added — 
the  Blue-winged  Teal  and  Common  Snipe.  The  teal  were  found  by  the 
Shadowen  party  on  the  park’s  west  side  and  the  snipe'  flushed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son’s party  on  Joppa  Ridge.  The  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  White-breasted 
Nuthatch,  and  Brown  Creeper  were  recorded  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and  the  56  Downy  Woodpeckers  matched  the  highest  previous  count. 

The  failure  of  some  parties  to  find  any  sparrows  at  all  was  not  un- 
expected, but  the  overall  scarcity  of  Blue  Jays  and  Robins  was  most  un- 
usual. The  10  Yellow-shafted  Flickers  was  a new  low  for  that  species. 

This  was  the’  first  count — ever — when  the  three  species  of  owls  were 
found. — Frank  Abrams,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  L. 
Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Marvin  Ray,  Dwight  Russell,  Marvin  Russell, 
Herbert  Shadowen,  Jeffrey  Shadowen,  Michael  Shadowen,  Russell  Starr, 
Ronald  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace1  Whalen,  Gordon  Wilson. 


GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  York 
Place,  Douglas  Drive  in  Glasgow;  wooded  and  open  areas  west  of  Glas- 
gow: Starr,  Wininger,  and  Elmore  farms;  farming  areas  and  surround- 
ings south  of  Glasgow:  Brigadoon,  Kinslow,  and  Gillenwater  farms;  Bar- 
ren Reservoir  ramps  and  bridges  in  Barren  County). — Jan.  1;  7:30  a.m. 
to  5:15  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  9°  to  24°;  wind  W,  14  m.p.h.  Ponds  and  ground 
frozen;  ground  bare.  Five  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours  and 
total  party-miles  not  given — Ed.  Total,  53  species,  5,553  individuals.  Species 
observed  during  week  but  not  on  count  day:  Turkey  Vulture,  American 
Woodcock,  Brown  Creeper,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  and  Myrtle  Warbler. 
The  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  and  Brown  Creepers  had  been  more  numer- 
ous than  usual  but  were  conspicuously  absent  on  the  day  of  the  count. 

The  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  seen  in  company  with  a small  flock  of 
Purple  Finches,  feeding  in  an  ash  tree  near  a small  pond;  Mrs.  Ellis 
had  reported  them  at  her  feeding  station  a few  days  before. — Frances 
Ellis,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr 
(compiler) . 
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OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  about  two  miles  southwest  of  park  entrance;  largely  area  used  the 
past  three  years,  including  some  open  fields  outside  the  park,  also  Doe 
Lake;  deciduous  woods  19%,  brushy  fields  35%,  open  fields  26%,  hedge- 
rows 4%,  creeks  and  river  banks  16%). — Dec.  26;  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Sleet  from  7:45  to  10:00  a.m.;  temp.  28°  to  37°;  wind  SE,  6-7  m.p.h.  Ponds 
frozen  over,  Otter  Creek  and  Ohio  River  open.  Four  observers  in  3 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  25  (12  on  foot,  13  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  84  (18  on 
foot,  66  by  car).  Total,  62  species,  2,409  individuals.  Species  observed 
during  the  week  but  not  on  count  day:  Common  Goldeneye,  Black  Vulture, 
Bald  Eagle,  Peregrine  Falcon,  Killdeer,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Loggerhead  Shrike. 

Hawks  were  well  represented;  the  three  widely  separated  Sharp-shins 
were  seen  at  very  close  range  by  Croft  and  Stamm.  The  Rough-legged 
Hawk,  in  the  light  phase,  was  carefully  observed  in  an  open  field,  by  Croft 
and  Rowe.  This  is  only  the  second  time  for  this  species  to  appear  on  our 
counts.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  flew  from  Indiana  to  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  was  carefully  checked  by  Rowe.  The  Barn  Owl,  found 
at  the  edge  of  a small  pine  grove,  is  a new  record  for  the  park  at  any 
season;  it  was  found  by  Anne  L.  Stamm. 

Robins  were  unusually  scarce,  with  only  four  recorded,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  last  year’s  record  of  1,811.  Few  Purple  Finches  were  found,  but 
Slate-colored  Juncos  were  numerous. — Joseph  Croft,  William  Rowe,  Anne 
L.  Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile'  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  42  and  KY  22,  to  include  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jeffersontown, 
Pewee  Valley,  Goshen,  and  southern  Indiana  from  Jeffersonville  to  Utica; 
deciduous  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  20%,  swamps 
and  marshes  5%,  Ohio  River  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  40%). — Dec.  22;  5:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  36°  to  54°;  wind  light  and  variable. 
Light  to  heavy  rain  all  day,  visibility  poor.  Twelve  observers  in  6 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  48  (15  on  foot,  33  by  car).  Total  party-miles,  377  (13 
on  foot,  364  by  car).  Total,  76  species,  507,776  individuals. 

This  was  the  poorest  count  in  some  years.  Bad  weather  plus  illness  of 
many  observers  reduced  coverage  considerably.  In  addition,  waterfowl 
diversity  was  down  (not  affected  by  coverage).  No  rare  birds  were  reported 
at  all;  the  Oregon  Junco,  a well-marked  adult  male,  was  perhaps  the  rarest, 
but  the  species  is  usually  recorded  on  our  counts  or  during  the'  week. 

Species  observed  during  the  week  but  not  on  the  count:  Canada  Goose, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Brown  Thrasher,  and  Evening  Grosbeak. — 
Kenneth  P.  Able,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mrs.  Harry  Hum- 
mel, Richard  L.  Lattis,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  William  Rowe, 
J.  William  Ruhe,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm, 
Chester  Sundquist  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  courthouse;  no  habitats  given — Ed.). — Dec.  23;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  15°  to  25°;  wind  SW,  10-30  m.p.h.  Nineteen  observers 
in  7 parties.  Total  party-hours,  52  (7  on  foot,  45  by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
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441  (15  on  foot,  426  by  car).  Total,  56  species,  12,711  individuals. — W.  C. 
Alcock,  R.  M.  Bear,  Charlotte  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Sam  Cheek,  Sam  Cheek,  E. 
Wilbur  Cook,  Jackson  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  Stuart  Early,  Mrs.  Scott  Glore,  Jr., 
Scott  Glore,  Jr.,  Edna  Drill  Heck,  Frank  H.  Heck,  J.  W.  Kemper,  Tad 
Kreamer,  Mrs.  Bowman  Myers,  Joanne  Newman,  Mrs.  Virgil  Reid,  Charles 
W.  Whittle  III,  Craig  Zimmerman  (compiler). 


FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  127  and  KY  1900,  1.2  miles  north  of  Frankfort;  deciduous 
and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  25%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
25%,  Elkhorn  Creek  and  Kentucky  River  bank  areas  15%,  town  and  sub- 
urbs 10%,  State  Game  Farm  and  Federal  Fish  Hatchery  ponds  5%). — 
Dec.  21;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  24°  to  38°;  Wind  ESE, 
0-10  m.p.h.  Ground  bare  and  frozen,  ponds  frozen,  streams  open.  Ten  ob- 
servers in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  67  (50  on  foot,  17  by  car).  Total 
party-miles,  194  (37  on  foot,  157  by  car).  Total,  48  species,  3,285  individuals. 

White-breasted  Nuthatches  are  usually  quite  scarce  in  Franklin 
County;  however,  we  found  five  in  widely  scattered  locations.  The  only 
previous  count  record  was  for  one  bird  on  the  1966-1967  count. 

We  had  better  coverage'  than  in  past  years.  Land  birds  were  well 
represented,  with  the  exception  of  owls  and  blackbirds.  The  majority  of 
the'  Robins  were  in  a single  flock  and  were  seen  shortly  after  daylight  as 
they  were  leaving  a roost. — Marvin  Bing,  C.  M.  Comeau,  James  S.  Durrell, 
Bill  Gray,  Charles  Grayson,  Mary  Grayson,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  T. 
Anthony  Mayeux,  Suzanne  C.  Moore,  Forest  Smith  (Frankfort  Bird  Club). 


KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  15- 
mile  diameter  circle,  center  on  KY  368,  in  Owen  County,  5 miles  east  of 
US  127;  census  conducted  principally  in  the  wildlife  area  itself;  deciduous 
woods  20%,  cedar  woods  15%,  brushy  fields  25%,  open  fields  30%,  creek 
bottom  10%). — Dec.  20;  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy  to  partly  cloudy; 
temp.  26°  to  43°;  wind  W,  10  m.p.h.  Ground  bare,  water  open.  Four  ob- 
servers in  ? parties.  Total  party-hours,  11  (10  on  foot,  1 by  car)  ; total 
party-miles,  27  (5  on  foot,  22  by  car).  Total,  27  species,  376  individuals. 

Total  species  and  individual  counts  were  lower  than  previous  years. 
Several  common  species,  such  as  Mourning  Dove  and  Meadowlark,  were 
not  found. — Marvin  Bing,  James  Butler,  Clifford  M.  Comeau  (compiler), 
James  Durrell. 


LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  Kentucky  River,  Lex- 
ington Reservoir  #1  through  4,  Nicholasville,  most  of  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Experimental  Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%,  town 
and  suburbs  4%,  pasture,  hedgerows,  and  farm  lots  91%). — -Dec.  28;  6:30 
a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Stormy  condition  at  noon;  temp.  37°  to  53°;  wind  SW 
switching  to  NW,  15-18  m.p.h.  No  snow  cover,  all  water  open.  Sixteen 
observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party-hours  and  total  party-miles  not  given — 
Ed.  Total,  59  species,  3,484  individuals.  The  Oregon  Junco  was  observed 
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twice  at  Mrs.  Feck’s  feeding  station,  and  all  field  marks  noted. — Ellen 
Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Lida  Feck,  Mrs.  Patsy  Feck, 
Michael  Flynn,  Roy  Flynn,  Mrs.  Douglas  Hurt,  Bernice  McClure,  Joyce 
Robbins,  O.  K.  Robbins,  Robin  Robbins,  Andrew  Uterhart  (compiler),  Mrs. 
Marion  Uterhart,  Conley  Webster,  Robert  Welch. 

WILLARD  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  town 
of  Willard,  same  areas  as  in  former  years;  creek  bottoms,  old  fields,  and 
woodland  areas.  Percentages  not  given — Ed.). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  Cloudy  all  day,  some  rain  in  afternoon;  temp.  28°  to  40°;  wind  vari- 
able. One  observer.  Total  hours,  7 on  foot;  total  miles,  8 on  foot.  Total,  24 
species,  169  individuals. 

This  makes  my  31st  consecutive  Christmas  count  in  this  area  of  Wil- 
lard, in  Carter  County.  I was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  more  birds,  but 
the  day  was  dark,  cloudy,  and  cold  at  the  start,  with  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
— Ercel  Kozee. 

HENSLEY  SETTLEMENT  (crest  of  Cumberland  Mountain  within 
Bell  County  portion  of  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park,  be- 
tween Goose’s  Nest  and  Chadwell’s  Gap,  including  Hensley  Settlement 
area;  elevation  2,900-3,300  feet;  deciduous  woods  with  some  pine  85%, 
rhododendron  glades  with  some  hemlock  10%,  open  and  brushy  area  5%). — 
Jan.  1;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  2°  to  15°;  standing  water 
frozen,  Martin’s  Fork  and  Shillelagh  Creek  open;  trees  and  ground  cov- 
ered with  ice  from  rain  and  sleet  of  previous  day;  wind  NW,  0-15  m.p.h. 
One  observer.  Hours,  10  on  foot.  Miles,  14  (incl.  5 backtracking),  on  foot. 
Total,  14  species,  about  54  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period  but  not 
on  count  day:  Pileated  Woodpecker,  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  For  com- 
ments, see  separate  report  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — Joseph  E. 
Croft. 

ADDITIONAL  MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 

(Editor’s  note:  We  regret  that  lack  of  space  in  the  table  prevented 
including  the  bird  count  from  Lovely,  Martin  County;  it  is  listed  below. 
The  total  number  of  birds,  however,  is  included  in  the  overall  count  noted 
in  the  introduction.) 

LOVELY  (Area  around  Tug  River,  Wolf  Creek,  Buck  Branch,  and 
Rock  Creek;  clearings,  roadsides,  old  fields  90%,  woodlands  10%). — Dec. 
28;  hours  spent  in  field  not  given — Ed.  Blustery;  temp.  40°  to  50°;  wind 
SW,  15-20  m.p.h.  Total  party-miles,  18  (2  on  foot,  16  by  car).  A marked 
scarcity  of  some  species  was  found:  Hairy  Woodpecker,  American  Gold- 
finch, and  Song  Sparrow.  Also,  no  Pileated  Woodpeckers  were  seen.  The 
list  follows:  Bobwhite',  12;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Blue  Jay,  2;  Common 
Crow,  2;  Carolina  Chickadee,  15;  Tufted  Titmouse,  7;  White-breasted 
Nuthatch,  3;  Winter  Wren,  4;  Carolina  Wren,  10;  Starling,  5;  Myrtle 
Warbler,  1;  House  Sparrow,  55;  Cardinal,  18;  American  Goldfinch,  2; 
Rufous-sided  Towhee,  7;  Slate-colored  Junco,  40;  White-throated  Sparrow, 
20;  Song  Sparrow,  2.  Total,  18  species,  207  individuals. — R.  L.  Chapman, 
Rufus  M.  Reed  (compiler). 
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FIELD  NOTES 


BROAD-WINGED  HAWK  FLIGHTS 

Climatic  conditions  on  September  25,  1968,  seemed  favorable  for  hawk 
flights.  A cold  front  moved  through  Louisville  the  previous  night,  crossing 
the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky  and  bringing  early  morning  rains.  Inter- 
mittent showers  continued  throughout  the  day  until  late  afternoon.  Heavy 
clouds  covered  most  of  the  sky  and  the  eight-mile  per  hour  west-northwest 
wind  made  conditions  ideal  for  migrating  hawks.  The  71-degree  tempera- 
ture was  a pleasant  relief  from  the  previous  day’s  high  of  85  degrees. 

A hurried  look  at  the  sky  at  noon  produced  nothing  and  a misty  rain 
sent  me  indoors.  However,  in  the  late  afternoon  as  my  husband  and  I 
returned  from  town  we  noticed  a large  hawk  just  as  we  approached  the 
Ten  Broeck  subdivision.  By  the  time  we  pulled  off  the  road  to  check  the 
bird  the  hawk  had  disappeared,  perhaps  behind  a low-hanging  cloud.  This 
was  my  cue  to  be  on  the  alert  for  migrating  hawks.  Hurrying  homeward 
I picked  up  my  binoculars  and  pulled  up  a lawn  chair  and  began  to  watch 
at  4:00  p.m.  Only  a few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  a Cooper’s  Hawk  (Ac- 
cipiter  cooperii ) appeared  flying  directly  overhead.  Then  a few  unidentified 
buteos  came  from  the  north  and  they  were  followed  by  another  Cooper’s 
Hawk.  A small  flock  of  Broad-winged  Hawks  (Buteo  platypterus)  appeared 
and  drifted  by  without  apparent  effort.  This  was  followed  by  occasional 
small  flights  of  Blue  Jays  (Cyanocitta  cristata),  all  heading  southward. 
Chimney  Swifts  (Chaetura  pelagica)  were  active  too,  and  high  up  in  the 
sky.  The  hawks  continued  to  come.  The'  sky  was  literally  alive  with  Broad- 
winged Hawks,  especially  when  the  largest  flock — 73 — spiraled  about.  Their 
widely  barred  tails  were  easily  seen  as  they  passed  directly  overhead  from 
north  to  south.  My  husband  hurried  to  set  up  the  telescope  in  order  to 
get  better  views.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Broad-winged  Hawks  passed 
over  our  house  in  32  minutes!  I have  never  seen  quite  so  many  hawks  in 
so  short  a period  of  time.  In  addition,  several  Cooper’s  Hawks  and  uniden- 
tified buteos  drifted  by,  totaling  173  hawks.  I continued  to  watch  until 
5:30  p.m.,  but  no  hawks  appeared  after  4:32  p.m.  Thirty-two  Blue  Jays 
were  noted  during  the  watch. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way, 
Louisville'  40222. 


EVENING  GROSBEAKS  IN  CARTER  COUNTY 

On  December  3,  1968,  while  driving  across  the  bridge  that  spans  Little 
Fork,  a tributary  of  Little  Sandy  River  near  the  village  of  Willard,  Carter 
County,  I saw  a flock  of  about  50  Evening  Grosbeaks  (Hesperiphona  ves- 
pertina).  They  flew  over  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  car,  and  alighted  in  the 
tall  weed  thickets  that  fringe  the  south  bank  of  the  stream.  The  grosbeaks 
began  feeding  on  the  weed  seeds.  The  next  morning,  December  4,  I saw 
the  birds  again.  They  were  feeding  in  the  same  place.  I have  looked  for 
them  many  times  since  but  failed  to  find  them. 
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I have  only  one  other  record  for  Evening  Grosbeaks  in  this  vicinity.  On 
December  28,  1961,  a flock  of  about  60  were  noted  eating  weed  seeds  in 
precisely  the  same  location.  That  flock  stayed  two  or  three  days  and  then 
disappeared.  The  recent  flock  on  December  3 and  4,  1968,  seems  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner. — ERCEL  KOZEE,  Willard. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBER 

Our  newest  Life  Member  is  the  versatile  Dr.  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill,  Jr. 
Holder  of  degrees  from  Bowdoin  and  Cornell,  Dr.  Pettingill  is  currently 
Director  of  CornelTs  Laboratory  of  Ornithology.  He  is  well  known  to  our 
members  as  author,  educator,  world-ranging  photographer,  and  prominent 
figure  in  many  scientific  organizations.  KOS  has  been  honored  to  count 
Dr.  Pettingill  as  a member  for  more  than  20  years,  and  we  are  now  pleased 
to  welcome  him  to  our  growing  company  of  Life  Members. 


SPRING  MEETING 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  the  forty-sixth  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  which  will  be  held  April  11-13  at 
Bowling  Green.  This  will  be  our  fourteenth  year  to  study  the  waterbirds 
at  the  transient  lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green.  Members  will  receive  de- 
tailed information  at  a future  date.  Mark  your  calendar  now. 


FROM  OUR  MICHIGAN  MEMBER 

% 

Our  Michigan  member,  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens,  writes  that  he  took 
a Christmas  Bird  Count  in  his  area  of  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1968.  Snow  up  to  two  and  one-half  inches  covered  the  ground. 
In  walking  three  and  one-half  miles,  he  recorded  17  species,  and  96  in- 
dividuals. The  species  of  most  interest  to  Kentuckians  would  be  the  Black- 
capped  Chickadee;  he  recorded  three.  Mr.  Bryens  reported  the  scarcity 
of  hickory  nuts  and  acorns  but  a fair  crop  of  wild  grapes  and  juniper  ber- 
ries. A similar  situation  seems  to  exist  here  in  Kentucky. 


CARLYLE  CHAMBERLAIN  DIES 

Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  curator  of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
Museum,  died  at  General  Hospital,  Louisville,  February  7,  1969.  He  loved 
the  out-of-doors  and  was  interested  in  all  phases  of  natural  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  active  member  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  and  a Life 
Member  of  the  K.O.S.,  he  also  belonged  to  a number  of  historical  and 
scientific  organizations. 
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OUR  COVER 

This  month’s  cover  is  another  example  of  Karl  Maslowski’s  artistry 
with  the  camera,  transforming  the  commonplace  Starling  into  a study  in 
feather  patterns.  The  photograph  was  made1  in  October. 
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THE  DIET  OF  THE  STARLING 

Herbert  E.  Shadowen 

During  1967  and  1968  a study  was  made  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  insects  and  the  diet  of  the  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  in  the  War- 
ren County  area  of  Kentucky. 

Methods 

Between  the  dates  of  February  23,  1967,  and  October  12,  1968,  226 
Starlings  were  collected  within  a six-mile1  radius  of  Bowling  Green  by 
means  of  shotgun  and  pelletgun.  The  stomach  was  excised  from  each  bird, 
and  its  contents  were  washed  into  a petri  dish.  With  the  aid  of  a stereo- 
microscope animals  and  animal  fragments  were  separated  from  other  ma- 
terial in  the  stomach.  An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  all  animal  matter, 
but  some  of  it  was  digested  beyond  the  point  of  classification.  The  animals 
were  preserved  in  80%  alcohol  for  later  study. 

Results 

The  seasonal  nature  of  the  diet  was  obvious.  Eighty-one  of  101  Star- 
lings collected  during  spring  and  summer  (March  21-September  22)  con- 
tained at  least  70%  animal  matter,  and  67  of  these  contained  90%  or  more 
animal  matter.  Only  14  of  125  birds  examined  during  fall  and  winter  con- 
tained as  much  as  70%  animal  matter,  and  86  birds  contained  10%  or  less 
animal  remains.  There  were  not  sufficient  numbers  of  immature  birds 
collected  to  make  a comparative  study  of  the  diet  of  immature  and  adult 
Starlings. 

Twenty-four  of  the  stomachs  did  not  contain  food  identifiable  as  ani- 
mal. Of  these,  five  were  completely  empty,  one  contained  unidentified  mat- 
ter, and  18  contained  only  vegetation.  The  necessity  for  grit  in  Starlings 
remains  questionable.  Nine  stomachs  contained  small  stones.  Snail  shells 
and  the  mouthparts,  legs,  and  exoskeleton  fragments  of  insects  were  com- 
mon. One  stomach  contained  37  snails;  another  contained  the  heads  of  57 
ants;  another  contained  26  beetle  mandibles.  Hackberries,  wild  cherries, 
corn,  and  other  hard  plant  parts  were  sometimes  present.  Earthworms 
comprised  a small  part  of  the  diet,  being  found  in  only  13  stomachs.  The 
number  of  Gastropods  was  unexpected.  Snails  were  found  in  77  stomachs, 
with  the  number  per  bird  varying  from  one  to  37.  Dr.  Donald  Forrester 
of  Clemson  University  identified  25  specimens  as  belonging  to  the  family 
Pupillidae1  and  consisting  of  three  species,  Pupoides  albilabris,  Gastrocopta 
armifera,  and  procera. 

Arthropods  were  more  often  a part  of  the  diet  than  were  other  phyla. 
A partial  classification  is  presented  in  the  table.  Members  of  the  order 
Coleoptera  were  present  in  199  of  the  226  stomachs  examined.  Fifteen  fam- 
ilies of  beetles  were  identified  with  weevils  being  the  most  common.  Forty- 
six  Starlings  contained  larval  Coleoptera  with  an  average  number  of  4.4 
larvae  per  bird.  Sixty  birds  contained  a total  of  276  Lepidoptera,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  larvae.  The  large  number  of  ants — 321  in  32  birds — is 
also  worth  noting. 

Summary 

The  detrimental  effect  of  Starlings  in  their  roosting  and  feeding 
habits  and  in  disease  transmission  has  been  stressed  by  many  writers. 
This  study  has  further  confirmed  a beneficial  aspect  of  Starlings  in  the 
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ARTHROPODS  IN  THE 

STOMACHS  OF  STARLINGS 

Freq.  of 

Class 

Order  Family 

occurrence  No.  per 

(in  226  bird  Total 

birds) 

Arachnida 

Araneida 

36 

1-14 

68 

Chilopoda 

1 

1 

1 

Diplopoda 

44 

1-9 

85 

Insecta 

202 

1-78 

Collembola 

1 

1 

1 

Orthoptera 

Gryllidae 

1 

1 

1 

Hemiptera 

24 

1-3 

36 

Cydnidae 

2 

1-3 

4 

Pentatomidae 

8 

1-3 

11 

Reduviidae 

1 

1 

1 

Miridae 

1 

1 

1 

Homoptera 

13 

1-4 

17 

Cercopidae 

2 

1 

2 

Membracidae 

3 

1 

3 

Cicadellidae 

5 

1-3 

7 

Aphididae 

1 

1 

1 

Coleoptera 

(including  larvae) 

199 

1-26 

1,037 

Carabidae 

22 

1-5 

33 

Gyrinidae 

1 

1 

1 

Staphlinidae 

5 

1-2 

7 

Pselaphidae 

2 

1-5 

6 

Histeridae 

1 

4 

4 

Cantharidae 

2 

1-4 

5 

Elateridae 

30 

1-7 

54 

Phalacridae 

1 

1 

1 

Coccinellidae 

1 

1 

1 

Tenebrionidae 

2 

1-2 

3 

Bostrichidae 

1 

1 

1 

Scarabaeidae 

18 

1-4 

35 

Chrysomelidae 

15 

1-5 

24 

Curculionidae 

58 

1-7 

110 

Scolytidae 

1 

1 

1 

Neuroptera 

1 

1 

1 

Lepidoptera 

60 

1-28 

276 

Diptera 

16 

1-2 

17 

Hymenoptera 

38 

1-57 

334 

Formicidae 

32 

1-57 

321 

reduction  of  insect  numbers. 


I wish  to  thank  Dr.  Larry  Elliott  and  Mr.  Russell  Witty  for  their 
assistance. 

— Department  of  Biology,  Western  Kentucky  University  42101. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DICKCISSEL 
IN  MADISON  COUNTY 

A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

The  Breeding  Bird  Survey  of  1967  showed  a highly  significant  range 
increase  in  the  Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana)  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Although  Mengel  in  the  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  did  not  report  the  Dick- 
cissel in  Madison  County,  a line  drawn  north  and  south  across  Kentucky’s 
eastern-most  range  of  this  bird  would  include  most  of  the  county. 

In  two  years  (1967  and  1968)  of  the  June  Breeding  Bird  Census  no 
Dickcissels  have  been  seen  or  heard  in  Estill,  Lee,  Jackson,  Breathitt,  Wolfe, 
or  Owsley  Counties,  which  all  lie  east  of  Madison  County.  From  the  above 
observation  it  seems  the  Dickcissel  does  not  occur  in  any  abundance  east 
of  Madison  County  in  this  particular  part  of  the  state'. 

According  to  Mengel  (1965)  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  lies 
in  the  Limestone  Plateau  Avifaunal  Region.  The  southeastern  part  lies 
in  the  Cumberland  Upland  Avifaunal  Region,  and  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  Western  Upland  Region  reaches  the  far  southwestern  tip 
of  the  county.  This  is  to  say  that  three  of  the  five  avifaunal  regions  of  the 
state  come  together  in  Madison  County. 

The  Dickcissel  is  essentially  a prairie  species  that  has  undoubtedly 
increased  in  Kentucky  since  the  widespread  clearing  of  the  original  forest. 
It  is  a bird  that  is  very  much  restricted  to  rather  extensively  cleared  land 
and  that  avoids  wooded  areas.  This  species  has  in  all  probability  entered 
Kentucky  from  the  west  and/or  the  south.  It  is  a summer  resident  chiefly 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  has  uncommon  and  very  local  dis- 
tribution in  Central  Kentucky. 

Madison  County,  Kentucky,  lies  between  latitudes  37° 30'  and  37° 55' 
and  longitude  84° 05'  and  84° 35'.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Kentucky  River.  Most  of  the  county  is  made  up  of  rolling  farm 
land  from  900  to  1,000  feet  altitude.  It  has  a few  isolated  patches  of  forest 
along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  with  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest  reach- 
ing only  the  most  extreme  southeastern  tip  of  the  county. 

In  an  attempt  to  sample  the  entire  county  in  the  survey,  all  of  the 
roads  were  traveled  one  time  only  on  the'  dates  of  July  8 through  July  18, 
1968.  One  reason  for  the  July  study  of  the  Dickcissel  is  that  I have  not 
heard  singing  males  until  after  the  middle  of  June  in  this  area,  although 
they  may  have  arrived  and  remained  in  the  nesting  area  for  some  time 
before  making  themselves  so  conspicuous.  One  of  the  drawbacks  for  this 
late  study  is  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  cutting  their  fields  by  this 
time  and  I am  sure  that  some  of  the  nesting  birds  have  been  disturbed 
and  chased  out  of  the  territory.  The  hours  of  the  study  were  from  two  to 
six  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight  Time.  Although  this  may  not  be  the  most  desir- 
able time  for  observation  of  birds,  I found  the  Dickcissel  singing  and 
feeding  young  all  afternoon,  even  when  the  temperatures  were  in  the 
mid-90’s. 

All  routes  were  traveled  at  15  to  20  miles  per  hour  for  the  total  of 
419  miles.  Once  the'  birds  were  heard,  the  singing  perches  were  located  and 
they  were  assigned  a number  and  an  exact  location  on  the  trip  map. 
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The  city  limits  of  Richmond,  Kentucky  was  used  as  a starting  point 
for  all  trips  and  as  the  birds  were  located  they  were  given  a location  as 
a distance  from  the  city  limits  along  a numbered  and/or  named  road. 

A total  of  thirteen  singing  males  were  located  within  the  county.  The 
fields  in  which  the  birds  were  found  were  overgrown  meadows  of  blue- 
grass,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  fescue,  and  ironweed.  One  exception  was 
two  males  singing  from  utility  wires  over  a clover  field.  All  of  the  other 
birds  were  singing  from  perches  of  ironweeds,  fences,  bushes,  and  utility 
wires. 

It  seems  that  the  Dickcissel  occurs  in  Madison  County  in  disjunct 
pockets,  which  is  quite  common  on  the  fringe  of  the  range  of  an  animal. 
Two  distinct  pockets  of  the  birds  were  located:  one  in  the  southwestern 
section  and  another  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county;  and  no  birds 
were  located  between,  in,  or  around  these  areas. 

— Department  of  Biology,  Eastern  Kentucky  University  40475. 

* * * * 


K.O.S.  NEST-RECORD  REPORT,  1968 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

This  is  the  fourth  year  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  coop- 
erated with  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University,  in  the 
North  American  Nest-Record  Card  Program.  The  number  of  nest-record 
cards  submitted  to  Cornell  for  the  1968  nesting  season  has  been  our  largest 
contribution  to  date  and  has  been  made  possible  by  33  contributors  working 
in  32  counties  ranging  from  Ballard  and  Hickman  in  the  western  Purchase 
to  Bell  in  the'  southeastern  mountains  to  Carter  in  the  northeast.  These 
observers  reported  a total  of  1,175  active  nests  of  60  species,  plus  three 
broods  of  three  species  of  waterbirds,  making  a grand  total  of  63  species. 
This  is  an  increase  of  594  nests,  or  102%  over  figures  for  1967.  Eight  in- 
stances of  cowbird  parasitism  were  noted  and  species  victimized  included 
the  Phoebe,  Wood  Thrush,  Cardinal,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  and  Field 
Sparrow. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  Cliff  Swallow  ranked  number  one  in 
the  greatest  number  of  nests  reported.  Dr.  Clell  Peterson  submitted  data 
on  three  colonies  of  this  species  from  Livingston,  Marshall,  and  Trigg 
Counties,  totaling  453  nests.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  nests  precise  data  were  not  obtainable.  The  Common  Grackle  ranked 
second,  with  135  nests,  many  of  them  with  detailed  information.  The  Mourn- 
ing Dove  placed  third,  with  133  nests.  Two  nests  contained  a clutch  of 
three:  one  in  Hancock  County,  with  three  young;  one,  with  three  eggs 
in  Franklin  County. 

Other  species  with  a relatively  large  number  of  nests  reported  for  the 
1968  nesting  season  included  the  Robin,  55;  Barn  Swallow,  45;  Cardinal, 
36;  Brown  Thrasher,  32;  Red-winged  Blackbird,  27;  Mockingbird  and 
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Eastern  Bluebird,  each  with  17;  Phoebe  and  Carolina  Wren,  each  with  15; 
Catbird,  12 ; Starling,  11 ; Acadian  Flycatcher,  10.  For  all  other  species, 
eight  or  fewer  nests  were  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  finds  included  the'  following  species:  Least 
Bittern,  Osprey,  American  Coot,  Cliff  Swallow,  and  the  Vesper  Sparrow. 
The  Least  Bittern  nest,  with  five  eggs,  was  found  by  George  Ray,  in 
Daviess  County,  July  13.  The  Osprey  nest,  apparently  completed  but  later 
deserted,  found  in  Trigg  County  at  Honker  Lake  and  reported  by  Dr.  Clell 
Peterson,  is  worthy  of  note.  This  is  only  the  second  nest  reported  in  Ken- 
tucky since'  Audubon.  The  American  Coot  was  observed  with  five  young  in 
Fayette  County,  April  28,  by  Charles  L.  Churchill.  The  Vesper  Sparrow 
nest  found  by  Suzanne  Moore,  in  Franklin  County,  is  possibly  the  most 
noteworthy  since  it  is  the  first  record  for  the  state. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  nests  reported  were  those  of  the 
Chuck-will’s-widow  and  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  The  Chuck-wilTs-widow 
nest,  with  one  egg,  found  by  Ed  Dyer,  in  Muhlenberg  County,  gives  us  an 
early  date  for  egg  laying — April  30,  while  the  nest  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole, 
with  four  eggs,  June  2,  found  by  James  W.  Hancock,  gives  us  precise  in- 
formation on  clutch  size. 

Thanks  are  due  the  following  persons  who  participated  in  the  1968 
season:  Daniel  Barrett,  N.  0.  Belt,  Horace  Brown,  William  Brown,  Betty 
Combs,  Charles  L.  Churchill,  Skip  Coll,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Ed  Dyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hancock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  lies,  Charles  Ives,  How- 
ard P.  Jones,  William  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Connell, Marley  Martin,  Suzanne  Moore,  Lee  K.  Nelson,  Dr.  Clell  Peter- 
son, Albert  Powell,  George  Ray,  Betty  Reden,  Terry  Resner,  Mabel  Slack, 
Anne'  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Bea  Whalen,  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson. 

During  the  four-year  period  of  this  program,  63  participants  have 
furnished  breeding  information  for  98  species  of  birds  from  53  counties. 
Also,  first  nest  records  for  Kentucky  have  been  recorded  for  the'  following 
species:  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Parula  Warbler,  Blue  Grosbeak,  and  Vesper 
Sparrow. 

New  cards  are  available  from  your  regional  chairman  (see  Ky. 
Warbler,  43:40,  1967),  or  contact  the  editor. 

May  I encourage  seasoned  birders  in  the  K.O.S.  to  participate  in  this 
valuable  project.  Since  we  are  retaining  in  the  state  the  duplicate  copies 
of  nest  records,  we  are  collecting  a vast  amount  of  information  on  the  breed- 
ing biology  of  some  species  of  Kentucky  birds,  where  heretofore  little'  was 
known. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 
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ADDITIONS  TO 

“BIRDS  OF  SOUTH-CENTRAL  KENTUCKY” 

Gordon  Wilson 

Since  the  publication  of  Birds  of  South-Central  Kentucky  ( Ky . Warbler, 
38:3-24,  February,  1962)  a great  many  change's  in  migration  dates  have 
been  made,  several  records  of  rare  species  have  been  added,  and  two  new 
species  for  this  region  have  been  definitely  established.  The  earlier  study 
was  based  on  the  observations  of  Gordon  Wilson,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  and 
Russell  Starr  in  Warren,  Edmonson,  and  Barren  Counties  from  1915 
through  1961.  This  article  uses  the  observations  of  the  three  authors  of 
the  earlier  one,  plus  records  by  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  and  Dr.  George 
McKinley  of  Glasgow;  Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Evelyn  Schneider,  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Stamm  of  Louisville;  Dr.  Robert  Barr,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  William  Freeh  of  Bowling  Green;  and  Professors  Ernest  Beal,  Millard 
Gipson,  Marvin  Russell,  and  Herbert  Shadowen  of  Western  Kentucky 
University. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  so  many  valuable  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  seven  seasons  since  the  original  article  was  pub- 
lished. The  senior  editor,  as  a retiree,  has  had  more  time  to  study  birds 
than  was  possible  in  his  years  of  teaching.  The  cooperative  Christmas  Bird 
Counts  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  have  brought  many  pairs  of 
trained  eyes  into  the  field;  some  of  the  same  observers  have  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Big  Spring  Lists.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  each  April  and  several  successive  fall  meetings  of 
the  society  at  Mammoth  Cave  greatly  widened  the  possibility  of  finding 
birds  in  migration.  Naturalist  Willard  Dilley  of  the  park  and  Mr.  William 
Freeh,  manager  of  the  Weatherall  Company  of  Brownsville,  were  two 
especially  avid  bird  students  whom  duty  called  elsewhere,  Mr.  Dilley  to 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  and  Mr.  Freeh  to  a plant  of  his  company  in 
New  York  State.  Dr.  Starr’s  nature  paradise,  Brigadoon,  on  an  embay- 
ment  of  Barren  River  Reservoir,  has  given  unusual  observation  territory 
for  the  Starrs,  their  Glasgow  friends,  and  many  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  names  of  people 
who  have  participated  in  outings  at  the  Woodburn  Lakes  and  at  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  Thanks  to  all  who  have  helped,  whether  you 
are  named  or  not.  We  solicit  your  further  help. 

In  the  following  notes  the  letter  a/  indicates  arrival  date;  d/  indicates 
departure'  date;  the  new  date  is  given  first,  with  the  previous  early  or  late 
date  in  parentheses.  There  are  also  additional  notes  on  rare  species.  To 
save  space,  references  to  published  notes  or  articles  appear  as  the  year 
plus  a letter  to  indicate  the  order  of  publication.  See  the  Bibliography  for 
details. 

COMMON  LOON.  Gavia  immer.  d/  May  14,  1962  (May  13,  1950). 

HORNED  GREBE.  Podiceps  auritus.  a/  January  1,  1963  (March  2, 
1958). 

LITTLE  BLUE  HERON.  Florida  caerulea.  a/  April  17,  1963  (April 
19,  1934). 
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CATTLE  EGRET.  Bubulcus  ibis.  New  records:  one  on  June  6,  1967, 
near  Motley,  Warren  County;  two  on  McElroy  Farm,  April  27,  1968. 
(1967a),  (1968b).  Another  reported  record  on  the  Chaney  Farm  sounded 
authentic;  also  in  spring,  1968.  (1968b). 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nycticorax  nycticorax.  a/ 
March  6,  1966  (March  21,  1957). 

GLOSSY  IBIS.  Plegadis  falcinellus.  New  record:  March  20,  1965,  27 
in  a flock  at  McElroy  Lake  by  Shadowen  and  Wilson.  (1965a). 

MUTE  SWAN.  Cygnus  olor.  New  species:  One  stayed  at  Grider’s 
Limestone  Lake,  at  the  edge  of  Bowling  Green,  from  December  18,  1962, 
to  January  24,  1963.  (1963a). 

SNOW  GOOSE.  Chen  hyperborea.  New  record:  One  at  McElroy  Lake 
on  April  18,  1964.  It  had  previously  been  recorded  in  only  four  years:  1950, 
1955,  1956,  1959. 

AMERICAN  WIDGEON.  Mareca  americana.  a/  February  12,  1962 
(February  15,  1961). 

BUFFLEHEAD.  Bucephala  albeola.  a/  February  9,  1965  (February 
15,  1952). 

OLDSQUAW.  Clangula  hyemalis.  New  record:  One  at  McElroy  Lake 
on  April  11,  1964  (Starr).  (1964f). 

RUDDY  DUCK.  Oxyura  jamaicensis.  d/  June  12,  1962  (May  20,  1940). 

HOODED  MERGANSER.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  d/  July  23,  1968 
(June  1,  1951). 

BROAD-WINGED  HAWK.  Buteo  platypterus.  Flight  record:  Flight  of 
45  or  more  over  Woodburn  Lakes,  April  17,  1968.  (Shadowen).  (1968a). 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK.  Buteo  lagopus.  d/  May  7,  1967  (April  21, 
1956). 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  New  record:  An  immature  bird 
seen  by  Lancaster  and  Wilson  near  the  mouth  of  Drake’s  Creek,  Warren 
County,  January  29,  1966. 

BALD  EAGLE.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  New  records:  One  at  Penin- 
sula Ramp,  Barren  River  Reservoir,  December  29,  1966  (Gillenwater) . One 
reported  at  Barren  River  Dam  regularly  from  November,  1966,  until  later 
in  the  year.  (1967b). 

OSPREY.  Pandion  haliaetus.  New  records:  On  CBC  at  Mammoth 
Cave',  December  30,  1962  (Starr  and  McKinley).  (1963c).  One  recorded  at 
Brigadoon,  September  22,  1966.  (Starrs).  (1967c). 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Falco  peregrinus.  New  records:  Three  seen 
over  Upton  Farm,  near  US  231  bridge  across  Drake’s  Creek,  Warren  Coun- 
ty on  December  21,  1966.  (Gipson  and  Russell).  (1967a).  One  at  Barren 
River  Reservoir  on  April  9,  1964.  (Starr). 

PIGEON  HAWK.  Falco  columbarius.  New  records:  One  at  Woodburn 
Lakes  by  K.O.S.  members  on  April  10,  1965;  one  at  Shanty  Hollow  Lake, 
Warren  County,  by  K.O.S.  members  on  April  21,  1968;  one  at  Chaney 
Lake  by  K.O.S.  members  on  April  12,  1969. 
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SANDHILL  CRANE.  Grus  canadensis.  New  record:  One  at  Chaney 
Lake,  April  1,  1967. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL.  Rallus  limicola.  New  records:  One  at  Mammoth 
Cave  on  November  5,  1961,  flushed  by  Evelyn  Schneider,  Elsie  Stewart, 
and  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens.  (1962i).  One  seen  near  Cave  City,  October 
6,  1962.  One  brought  to  Dr.  Starr,  October  21,  1966.  (1967c). 

SORA.  Porzana  Carolina,  d/  (Warren  County)  May  16,  1964  (May  12, 
1945).  A Sora  remained  on  the  Gillenwater  Farm,  four  miles  southwest  of 
Glasgow,  from  June  25  to  July  22,  1963.  (1964e). 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER.  Charadrius  semipalmatus.  a/  March  24, 
1967  (April  11,  1946)  ; d/  June  11,  1968  (May  31,  1958)  ; a/  July  26,  1961 
(July  29,  1950). 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  a/  March  13, 
1963  (March  26,  1952).  First  record  for  fall:  One  at  Barren  River  Reser- 
voir, September  25,  1966  (Starr  and  McKinley).  (1967c). 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE.  Arenaria  interpres.  New  record:  One  at  Mc- 
Elroy  Lake,  May  25,  1968.  It  has  been  recorded,  always  one  at  a time,  in 
1935,  1948,  1950,  1953,  and  1968,  only  at  the  Woodburn  Lakes.  See  Ky. 
Warbler,  24:48,  1950. 

AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor,  a/  February  15,  1962,  at 
Brigadoon.  (March  2,  1961).  None  have'  been  seen  there  since  the  spring 
of  1966,  probably  because  the  thickets  have  grown  into  forests. 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER.  Tringa  solitaria.  d/  October  14,  1962  (Sep- 
tember 18,  1943). 

WILLET.  Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus.  New  record:  Three  to  five 
at  Chaney  Farm  on  July  23,  1968  (Shadowen  and  Wilson). 

KNOT.  Calidris  canutus.  New  record:  One  at  Chaney  Farm  by  K.O.S. 
members  on  April  20,  1963.  (1964c). 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  melanotos.  d/  May  20,  1965  (May 
19,  1961). 

WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  fuscicollis.  New  records: 
March  27,  1965;  May  20,  1967;  May  25  and  June  3 and  11,  1968— all  at 
Woodburn  Lakes.  (1968b). 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  bairdii.  New  records:  May  25  and 
June  3 and  11,  1968,  at  McElroy  Lake.  (1968b). 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  minutilla.  a/  March  20,  1963  (March 
23,  1946);  late  fall  record:  November  25,  1961. 

DUNLIN.  Erolia  alpina.  New  record:  One  at  McElroy  Farm,  May  20, 
1967.  (1968b). 

STILT  SANDPIPER.  Micropalama  himantopus.  New  records:  May  8, 
1967,  Lancaster  and  Wilson  at  Chaney  Farm;  July  29,  1968,  Shadowen 
and  Wilson  at  Chaney’s.  (1968b). 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  pusillus.  a/  March  27, 
1965  (March  31,  1951)  ; d/  June  11,  1968  (June  2,  1953). 

WESTERN  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  mauri.  d/  June  3,  1968  (May  29, 
1953). 
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SANDERLING.  Crocethia  alba.  New  record:  April  19,  1963,  at  Chaney 
Farm  (Stamm).  (1964c). 

RING-BILLED  GULL.  Larus  delawarensis.  a/  February  20,  1966,  on 
Barren  River  Reservoir  (Starr). 

BONAPARTE’S  GULL.  Larus  Philadelphia.  New  records:  April  8, 
1963;  April  4,  1965  (Freeh  and  Barr)  ; April  4,  1966;  April  10,  1968,  40 
at  McElroy  Lake.  (1968b). 

COMMON  TERN.  Sterna  hirundo.  d/  October  14,  1962  (August  29, 
1950). 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  a/  April  10,  1968 
(April  22,  1920)  ; d/  October  26,  1963  (Gillenwater) . 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  a/  April  16, 
1967  (April  28,  1954). 

BARN  OWL.  Tyto  alba.  New  records:  May  16,  1967,  5 immature 
young  found  in  a church  tower  at  Smith’s  Grove,  Warren  County,  and 
brought  to  Wilson;  a mature  bird,  still  limp  and  warm,  found  at  side  of 
road,  eight  miles  north  of  Bowling  Green,  February  13,  1968  (Lancaster 
and  Wilson).  Shadowen  added  it  to  his  collection  of  skins. 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  d/  August  17, 
1963,  at  Brigadoon  (August  4,  1939). 

COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor,  a/  April  11,  1965  (April 
16,  1941). 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  d/  September  29,  1962 
(September  23,  1939). 

YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  a/ 
March  27,  1967  (May  12,  1966);  a/  August  7,  1964  (September  27,  1956). 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  New  records:  April 
23,  1963,  at  Houchins  Ferry,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  (Lancaster 
and  Wilson).  One  in  Wilson’s  yard,  May  19  and  27,  1963. 

LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  minimus,  d/  May  23,  1963  (May 
15,  1943). 

HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  Nest  in  a tobacco  field,  with 
4 half-grown  young,  June  25,  1962  (Lancaster).  (1962h). 

TREE  SWALLOW.  Iridoprocne  bicolor,  a/  March  20,  1965  (March 
27,  1938). 

PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  subis.  a/  March  8,  1964,  Barren  County 
(March  13,  1922). 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  d/  October  20,  1962  (October  7, 
1956). 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  a/  March  12,  1964,  Briga- 
doon. One  in  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas’  yard,  in  Bowling  Green,  from  mid- 
November  to  December  22,  1963.  (1964g).  One  on  1961  CBC  at  Glasgow 
(1962c);  one  on  CBC  at  Bowling  Green,  December  21,  1966.  (1967a).  One 
in  Gillenwater  yard  from  January  10,  1968,  for  several  days. 
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SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  ustulata.  d/  July  1,  1963  (May 
21,  1961)  (1964d)  ; d/  October  27,  1966,  Brigadoon  (October  11,  1959). 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  minima,  a/  April  11,  1962 
(April  14,  1956). 

VEERY.  Hylocichla  fusescens.  a/  April  12,  1962  (April  18,  1961). 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  The  all-time  low  in  number  of 
Bluebirds  reported  in  1961  CBC’s  rose  to  normal  numbers  by  the  CBC’s  of 
1964.  (1965b). 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  a/  March  20,  1966 
(March  22,  1945). 

WATER  PIPIT.  Anthus  spinoletta.  New  records:  On  CBC’s  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  in  1962,  1963,  1965,  and  1966.  At  Brigadoon  on  January  4,  1962; 
forty-nine  at  Barren  River  Reservoir  on  November  6,  1966.  (1967c). 

BELL’S  VIREO.  Vireo  bellii.  New  record:  One  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  May  3,  1966  (Starr). 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  d/  May  16,  1966  (May  14,  1954). 

BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  d/  October  13, 
1963  (October  9,  1943). 

SWAINSON’S  WARBLER.  Limnothlypis  swainsonii.  New  records: 
June  20,  1962,  near  Great  Onyx  Cave;  (1962f  and  g).  April  25,  1964,  at 
Union  City,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park;  May  6,  1965,  also  at  M.C.N.P. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER.  V ermivora  chrysoptera.  a/  April  11, 
1965  (April  22,  1939). 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  a/  April  9,  1963 
(April  11,  1948). 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina  a/  April  10,  1965 
(April  18,  1956);  d/  October  24,  1962  (October  20,  1943). 

ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  celata.  d/  November 
4,  1961  (October  18,  1959). 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  ruficapilla  a/  April  16,  1964 
(April  23,  1960). 

MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  Dendroica  magnolia,  d/  May  23,  1963  (May 
21,  1961). 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  a/  April  19,  1964  (April 
23,  1942)  ; d/  May  18,  1967  (May  16,  1937)  ; d/  October  13,  1963  (October 

10,  1959). 

BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  caerulescens.  a/ 
April  1,  1963  (April  23,  1944). 

MYRTLE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  d/  May  18,  1967  (May  16, 
1956). 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  a/  April 
1,  1963  (April  6,  1941). 

CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  a/  April  7,  1964  (April 

11,  1948). 
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YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  dominica.  d/  October 
12,  1963  (September  28,  1918). 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  First  fall 
record:  October  12,  1963  (Freeh). 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  d/  May  16,  1963 
(May  15,  1931). 

PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  a/  March  19,  1966  (April  4,  1959). 

OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  d/  October  27,  1966  (October  12, 
1961). 

NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seim'us  noveboracensis.  d/  May  22, 
1963  (May  19,  1960). 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporornis  formosus.  d/  November  18,  1965 
(October  12,  1961). 

CONNECTICUT  WARBLER.  Oporornis  agilis.  a/  April  19,  1964 
(April  27,  1958). 

MOURNING  WARBLER.  Oporornis  Philadelphia,  d/  June  3,  1959 
(May  19,  1945).  Omitted  in  earlier  study. 

HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  d/  October  17,  1964  (October 
3,  1948). 

WILSON’S  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  a/  April  20,  1965  (April  22, 
1939)  ; d/  May  26,  1963  (May  23,  1954). 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis,  a/  April  24,  1963  (April 
27,  1958)  ; d/  May  26,  1966  (May  20,  1951)  ; d/  October  12,  1963  (October 

3,  1942). 

WESTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  neglecta.  New  records:  May 

4,  1963,  at  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Airport;  February  21,  1964; 
November  4,  1964. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  a/  April  10,  1965  (April  15, 
1922). 

BREWER’S  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  New  record^: 
January  31,  1966;  February  18,  1967;  February  22,  1968;  March  26,  1963; 
March  31,  1962;  April  7,  1965;  April  18,  1964;  May  3,  1967  (one  found 
limp  but  not  bodily  injured). 

SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  a/  April  11,  1965  (April  15, 
1956). 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  New  records:  April  13  and 
May  23,  1964;  June  23,  1964;  June  25,  1964  (pair  and  two  immatures) 
(1964h)  ; June  25,  1966;  June  1,  3,  and  6,  1967;  April  30,  May  1,  June  8 
and  9,  1968;  June  27,  1968,  female,  apparently  nesting,  near  Pig,  at  the 
edge  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  (Gillenwater) . (1967d),  (1967e). 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  a/  April  11,  1964  (April  14, 
1941). 

DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  a/  April  16,  1965  (April  17,  1941). 

EVENING  GROSBEAK.  Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Additional  records: 
January  1,  1962;  February  28,  1962;  April  16-28,  1962;  May  8,  1962;  May 
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7,  8,  9,  1963  (Glasgow)  ; May  7,  1964  (Barren  County)  ; April  (early)  and 
26,  1966  (Mammoth  Cave  National  Park).  (1962e),  (1962a),  (1962b), 
(1966a). 

COMMON  REDPOLL.  Acanthis  flammea.  New  species.  December  22, 
1963,  at  MCNP  (McKinley)  ; January  29,  1964,  at  mouth  of  Drake’s  Creek 
(Lancaster  and  Wilson).  (1964a). 

PINE  SISKIN.  Spinus  pinus.  New  records:  April  3-6,  1964;  October 

9,  1965;  March  20,  1966;  October  27,  1967. 

SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passerculus  sandwichensis.  d/  May  20,  4965 
(May  14,  1939). 

LE  CONTE’S  SPARROW.  Passer herbulus  caudacutus.  New  record: 
October  6,  1963. 

HENSLOW’S  SPARROW.  Passerherbulus  henslowii.  Four  on  Glas- 
gow CBC,  December  26,  1963  (1964b)  ; three  seen  at  Brigadoon,  January 
2,  1964. 

VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Bowling  Green  CBC,  De- 
cember 31,  1965  (Shadowen). 

LARK  SPARROW.  Chondestes  grammacus.  a/  April  2,  1964  (April  3, 
1948). 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  /a  October 
2,  1962  (October  8,  1938). 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  a/  September 

10,  1964  (Barren  County)  (October  1,  1955). 

SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  d/  (Bowling  Green)  May  5, 
1968  (May  4,  1935)  ; Glasgow:  June  23,  1963;  June  26,  1966. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.  New  records:  December  21,  1967;  February 
23,  1967 — both  at  Barren  River  Reservoir. 
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— 1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green,  42101. 

* sfs  * * 


SPRING  MEETING— APRIL  11-13,  1969 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1969  Spring  Meeting  at 
Bowling  Green,  April  11-13,  with  headquarters  at  the  Lost  River  Motel. 

The  first  session  on  Friday  evening  was  held  at  Western  Kentucky 
University’s  Science  Building.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  President  Wil- 
lard N.  Gray.  He  welcomed  members  and  guests. 

Field  trips  for  Saturday  were  announced  for  Chaney  Lake  in  the 
morning  at  eight  o’clock.  Dr.  Wilson  volunteered  to  take'  those  who  wished 
to  go  to  Houchins  Ferry  in  the  afternoon  after  a picnic  lunch  at  noon  at 
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the  roadside  park  in  Bowling  Green.  It  was  also  announced  that  on  Sunday 
morning  the  field  trip  would  be  at  Shanty  Hollow  Lake. 

Dr.  Wilson  read  a letter  of  regret  from  Mr.  Albert  Ganier,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  an  honorary  member,  saying  that  he  was  ill  and  could  not  at- 
tend. Dr.  Wilson’s  reply  was  circulated  for  members  to  sign. 

President  Willard  Gray  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Lee  Nelson, 
Owensboro,  biologist  for  the  Kentucky  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources, 
who  gave  a detailed  report  of  a one-year  study  of  Mourning  Doves.  In  this 
survey  79  nests  were  covered  and  a mortality  rate  of  50%  was  established 
for  young  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  state  coordinator  for  the  North  American  Nest- 
Record  Card  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cor- 
nell University,  reported  that  in  1968  nest-cards  had  been  submitted  for 
63  different  species,  and  that  during  the  four-year  period  Kentucky  had 
submitted  cards  for  98  species.  Mrs.  Stamm  added  that  Cornell  has  issued 
new  cards  which  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Laboratory’s  IBM 
computer,  and  explained  the  new  instructions.  She  praised  the  K.O.S.  par- 
ticipants in  this  study. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Kentucky  coordinator  for  the  Cooperative 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  for  North  America,  initiated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  gave  a report  on  the  1966-1967  census. 
In  Kentucky  the  Indigo  Bunting  was  reported  on  more  counts  than  any 
other  species,  while  the  Common  Grackle  proved  to  be  the  most  common 
species  in  the  state. 

Although  the  water  level  was  unusually  low  at  Chaney  Lake,  several 
species  of  ducks  and  shorebirds  were  observed.  Of  interest  was  the  nest 
of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  containing  two  young,  possibly  six  weeks  old. 

The  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  was  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  with  63 
attending.  After  dinner  the  President  asked  William  Ruhe,  Conservation 
Chairman,  to  explain  the  new  organization,  Kentuckians  for  Environ- 
mental Planning,  initiated  by  the  Sierra  Club.  It  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  organizations  in  the  state  interested  in  conservation,  preserving 
natural  areas,  and  the  safekeeping  of  quality  environments.  It  recognizes 
the  need  for  long-range  planning  and  expects  to  work  with  governmental 
agencies.  Dues  of  $35.00  have'  been  sent  by  the  K.O.S.  in  order  to  become 
a charter  member. 

Howard  Jones  reported  that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources, in  Frankfort,  had  invited  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  to 
furnish  an  article  for  each  issue  of  its  bi-monthly  publication,  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground.  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  first  article  had  been  submitted  and 
would  appear  in  the  May  1969  issue. 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  Wendell  Kingsolver  and  his  family, 
of  Carlisle,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Kingsolver’s  color  slides  of  the  bird  and  plant 
life  of  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  with  his  comments  interspersed  with  wit, 
delighted  the  audience. 

On  Sunday  morning  a field  trip  was  held  at  Shanty  Hollow  Lake,  but 
the  group  was  dispersed  by  noon  because  of  rain. 

The  total  bird  count  was  101  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Aileen  Hummel 
Recording  Secretary 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1969 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe',  Jr. 

BLANDVILLE : Newton  0.  Belt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mildred  Allen,  Margaret  Hobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
P.  Millikin,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson. 

CARLISLE:  Willard  Gray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  R.  Kingsolver;  Robbie, 
Barbara,  and  Ann  Kingsolver. 

FRANKFORT:  Dr.  J.  Hill  Hamon,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Joey  Jones,  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Moore,  Karen  Moore. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Miss  Bess  Keil, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr. 

GOLDEN  POND:  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Nall. 

LOUISVILLE : Amelia  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Aldrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Joseph  Croft,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Daubard,  Amy  Deane,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
William  Ruhe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Zollner. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  George  Ray. 

MURRAY : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Edwin  Larson,  Dr.  Clell 
Peterson. 

OWENSBORO:  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Minnie  Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ramon  R.  lies,  Wynema  Sims. 

RICHMOND:  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

DYERSBURG,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 

* ❖ * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

A GREEN  HERON  IN  DECEMBER 

On  December  18,  1968,  Mr.  James  Anderson  of  Cincinnati  and  I were 
duck  hunting  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  five  miles 
above  Maysville  in  Mason  County.  As  we  paddled  our  canoe  into  a small 
creek  an  immature  Green  Heron  (Butorides  virescens)  flew  across  our  path 
and  alighted  on  a log  at  the  water’s  edge,  farther  up  the  stream.  We  ap- 
proached to  within  30  feet  of  the  bird  before  it  flew  back  across  the  creek. 
We  watched  it  there  for  some  five  minutes  before  it  finally  flew  out  of 
sight  upstream.  I believe  this  is  a very  late  date  for  this  species,  for  I do 
not  find  a winter  record  listed  in  Robert  M.  Mengel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky 
(1965). — KARL  MASLOWSKI,  Maycliffe  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK  PREYS  ON  CARDINAL 

My  study  overlooks  the  border  which  separates  the  backside  of  our 
yard  from  the  woods.  When  the  area  was  cleared  the'  discarded  trees  were 
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just  pushed  into  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  left.  The  border  recedes  from 
a point  just  behind  the'  house,  where  I have  my  bird  feeders,  and  angles  off 
down  the  hill.  It  consists  of  a heavy  tangle  of  decaying  trees,  grape  vines, 
sumac,  Osage  orange,  black  locust,  and  other  vegetation.  This  provides  ex- 
cellent protection  and  roost  area  for  the  birds  that  visit  my  feeders. 

On  January  23,  1969,  I chanced  to  glance  out  of  the  window.  There 
was  a tremendous  flurry  and  action  in  the  underbrush  as  a big  bird  seemed 
to  be  pursuing  the  smaller  passerine's.  The  large  bird  suddenly  came  to  a 
halt,  and  it  was  noted  that  it  was  an  immature  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
(Accipiter  striatus).  Suddenly  a male  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis ) 
perched  nearby  and  at  the  same  time  the  hawk  leaped  from  its  perch.  Then 
followed  a zigzag  flight  through  the  underbrush.  The  hawk  outmaneuvered 
the  Cardinal,  caught  it  on  the  wing,  and  flew  to  another  perch  with  its 
prize,  and  then  slipped  off  into  the  woods. — WILLARD  GRAY,  Rt.  #4, 
Carlisle. 


ANOTHER  WINTER  RECORD  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  WARBLER 


On  December  9,  1967,  I observed  a Prairie  Warbler  (Dendroica  dis- 
color) on  Mulberry  Flat  Road,  eight  miles  north,  four  miles  east  of  Golden 
Pond,  Trigg  County,  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  The  bird  was  feeding 
actively  in  low  trees  and  bushes  as  it  moved  through  the  woods,  with  a 
flock  of  Carolina  Chickadees  (Parus  carolinensis) , Tufted  Titmice  (P.  bi- 
color), and  two  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  (Regulus  calendula).  The  bird  ap- 
peared to  be  an  adult  male  on  the  basis  of  the  high  color  and  distinctive 
markings  it  possessed.  The  clear  yellow  breast,  streaked  sides,  black  malar 
streak,  and  rusty  back  streaks,  were  all  noted.  Also,  the  tail-wagging  habit 
characteristic  of  the  species  was  observed. 

This  is  the  second  December  record  of  this  species  in  Kentucky.  James 
W.  Hancock  reported  one  on  December  30,  1965,  near  Lake  Pewee,  Madison- 
ville  ( Ky . Warbler,  42:10,  1966).  However,  I feel  the  December  9 record 
is  worthy  of  note  since  the  normal  winter  range  of  the  Prairie  Warbler 
is  south  of  the  United  States,  or  in  southern  Florida. — KENNETH  P. 
ABLE,  Museum  of  Zoology,  Louisiana  State'  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


WINTER  RECORD  FOR  COMMON  EGRET 

On  January  1,  1969,  John  Luttrell  and  I were  surprised  to  see  a 
Common  Egret  (Casmerodius  albus)  along  1-64  in  Franklin  County,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  west  of  the  intersection  with  US-60.  The'  bird  was 
standing  on  the  median  between  the  lanes.  Its  head  and  neck  were  with- 
drawn and  I thought  the  egret  was  injured.  However,  when  I approached 
to  within  a short  distance  of  the  bird,  it  flew  possibly  100  yards  and  again 
alighted  on  the  median.  After  I had  taken  the  bird’s  picture1,  it  flushed 
again  and  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  Kentucky  River,  approximately  one 
mile  away,  the  nearest  body  of  unfrozen  water. — HORACE  BROWN,  Rt. 
#3,  Shelbyville. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

FALL  MEETING 

Our  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  next  fall  will  be  held  October  10-12, 
1969,  in  Owensboro,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Owensboro  Chapter  of  the 
K.O.S.  Mr.  A.  L.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, is  enthusiastic  about  the  plans  being  formulated.  The  Friday  eve- 
ning paper  session  and  the  Saturday  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Natural  Science'  Museum,  with  the  dinner  program  at  Gabe’s  Motor  Inn. 
Field  trips  are  being  planned  for  Carpenter’s  Lake,  Wilson’s  Farm,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  Details  on  the  meeting  will  be  mailed  to  the 
K.O.S.  membership  in  September. 

K.O.S.  IN  THE  SPORTSMEN’S  NEWS 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  been  invited  to  submit  a 
column  for  each  issue  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources,  Frankfort.  This 
magazine  circulates  among  some  40,000  Kentucky  sportsmen.  The  K.O.S. 
welcomes  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  Happy  Hunting  Ground  readers  with 
the  Society’s  activities.  The  president  of  the  Society,  Willard  Gray,  ap- 
pointed Howard  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  be  responsible 
for  writing  or  procuring  the  articles.  Joseph  E.  Croft  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stamm  were  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Jones. 

* * * * 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Miss  Margaret  Fowler  Mrs.  John  Prentice 

Mrs.  Condict  Moore  Mrs.  William  S.  Speed 


TWO  NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

As  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
I welcome  two  new  Life  Members  of  the  society.  It  is  always  a mark  of 
faith  in  the  purpose  and  in  the  future  of  our  society  when  someone  be- 
comes a Life  Member;  all  of  us  feel  highly  honored  when  additions  are 
made  to  this  portion  of  our  society’s  membership  roll. 

JAMES  W.  HANCOCK 

Mr.  Hancock  says,  “I  began  the  study  of  birds  in  late  summer,  1931, 
at  the  age  of  14.  At  first  I had  only  Arm  and  Hammer  soda  cards  and 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  for  reference,  which  were  inspiring  but  in- 
adequate.” When  he  graduated  from  Madisonville  High  School,  in  1934, 
his  mother  gave  him,  at  his  request,  a copy  of  Frank  M.  Chapman’s  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  These  early  reference  materials 
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have  grown  into  what  is  probably  the  largest  ornithological  library  owned 
by  one  person  ever  accumulated  in  the  state.  You  can  hardly  think  of  a 
prominent  book  on  birds  that  has  appeared  within  the  last  century  that 
is  not  represented. 

Though  a very  busy  man  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Madison- 
ville  postoffice,  Mr.  Hancock  has  persistently  studied  the  birds  of  the  Madi- 
sonville  and  Pennyrile  Forest  and  Park  areas,  including  the  Christmas 
Bird  Counts  at  both  places,  nesting  studies,  and  a continuing  study  of 
bird  song.  (“I  am  probably  the  only  postman  in  the  state  who  takes  a walk 
before  breakfast.”)  He  has  written  dozens  of  short  articles  and  several 
extensive  ones;  the  ones  requiring  the  most  observation  and  record-keeping 
were  ‘‘Breeding  Birds  of  Hopkins  County,”  Kentucky  Warbler,  XXX  (1954), 
3-5,  19-25,  41-47 ; and  “Song  and  Mimicry  in  the  Brown  Thrasher,”  Ken- 
tucky Warbler,  XL  (1964),  23-27.  Though  not  fond  of  speaking,  he  has 
attracted  great  interest  by  discussion  of  the  part  the  amateur  plays  in 
scientific  study  of  birds. 

He  has  membership  in  many  ornithological  and  conservation  societies. 
In  our  own  society  he  has  been  vice-president,  1948,  and  president,  1960. 

A very  large  part  of  his  interest,  quite  naturally,  is  in  his  family: 
his  wife,  Kathryn;  his  daughter,  Brenda,  and  his  three  sons:  Maurice  Gor- 
don, William  Gregory,  and  Darrell  Wayne1.  All  of  them  share  his  interest 
in  the  out-of-doors. 


CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE 

Mr.  Guthrie  grew  up  in  Scott’s  Bottom,  in  Cumberland  County,  on 
a 400-acre  farm,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best  bird  territory  in  the  state. 
Like  Mr.  Hancock,  he  got  his  first  inspiration  from  the  Arm  and  Hammer 
Brand  Soda  bird  cards.  (Someone  ought  to  write  a master’s  thesis  on 
the  influence  of  these  cards,  remembered  so  fondly  by  bird  students  every- 
where. ) 

He  attended  the  Goose'  Creek  Elementary  School  and  then  graduated 
from  the  Burkesville  High  School.  He  did  his  first  college  work  at  Lindsey 
Wilson  Junior  College,  at  Columbia,  and  then  entered  Western.  He  con- 
siders his  greatest  streak  of  good  luck  was  his  having  vertebrate  zoology 
and  ornithology  under  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster.  As  a result  of  these  courses, 
he  became  a member  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  1957  and 
has  participated  in  all  its  activities  since  then.  Besides  his  Cumberland 
County  area  he  has  studied  extensively  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
and  Lake  Cumberland. 

After  his  graduation  from  Western  in  1958,  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  some  years.  Then  for  eleven  years  he  combined  his  farming  and  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Burkesville,  meanwhile  securing  his  A.M.  degree 
from  Western  in  1965,  and  doing  extensive  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  He  is  now  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Western  but 
retains  his  hold  on  his  farm  in  Cumberland  County. 

Besides  his  interest  in  birds  he  has  become  fascinated  by  botany  and 
has  identified  270  plants  in  his  home  county.  He  also  has  photographed 
in  color  many  wild  flowers  and  is  continuing  his  work  in  both  botany  and 
ornithology.  He  served  as  Councillor  of  the  K.O.S.,  in  1964-1966,  and  as 
Vice-president  in  1967. 

— GORDON  WILSON,  1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green,  42101. 
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OUR  COVER 

This  month’s  cover  shows  Audubon’s  striking  portrait  of  the  Hudsonian 
Godwit.  This  large  shorebird,  now  represented  by  a specimen  record  for 
Kentucky,  as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  regularly  migrates  northward 
through  the  Plains  states. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  BIRDS  OF  KENTUCKY 

Compiled  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

The  following  charts,  in  the  form  of  bar  graphs,  summarize  the  occur- 
rence of  275  species  of  birds  in  Kentucky;  an  additional  37  species,  re- 
garded as  occurring  casually  or  accidentally  in  the  state',  are  listed  separate- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  graphs.  The  two  well-known  hybrid  forms  of  the  Blue- 
win'ged/Golden-winged  Warbler  complex  are  also  included  in  this  summary. 
Use'  of  names  follows  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  Check-List  of 
North  American  Birds  (1957),  with  these  exceptions:  the  “Blue  Goose” 
is  now  known  to  be  a color  phase  of  the  Snow  Goose  and  is  included  in  that 
species;  Thayer’s  Gull  (Larus  thayeri)  is  a species  distinct  from  the  Her- 
ring Gull;  and  the  Willow  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  brewsteri)  is  now  estab- 
lished as  a species  distinct  from  the  Traill’s  Flycatcher. 

This  summary,  a project  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  re- 
flects the  cooperative  effort  of  many  members  of  the  organization.  In  addi- 
tion to  reports  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Audubon,  records  up  through 
December  31,  1968  are  included.  Doubtful  reports  and  those  for  which 
precise  dates  are  not  available  are  omitted;  however,  sight  records,  where 
reasonably  substantiated,  are  included.  Species  now  extinct  in  Kentucky 
(Trumpeter  Swan,  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  Greater  Prairie  Chicken,  Passenger 
Pigeon,  Carolina  Parakeet,  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  and  Common  Raven) 
are  omitted. 

Kentucky  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  four  regions,  as  follows:  (1)  the 
southwestern  Lowlands  west  of  Land  Between  the  Lakes;  (2)  the  central 
part  of  Kentucky  from  Land  Between  the  Lakes  east  to  the  Cumberland 
Plateau;  (3)  the  Cumberland  Plateau;  and  (4)  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
mountains  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties.  If  a species  does  not  occur 
throughout  the  state,  the  regions  where  it  has  been  recorded  will  be  listed 
in  the  STATUS  (“ST.”)  column  on  the  graphs.  Breeding  birds  are  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  STATUS  column;  regions  in  which  the 
species  has  been  recorded  are  given  preceding  the  asterisk,  while  regions 
in  which  the  species  breeds  are  indicated  following  the  asterisk.  Omission 
of  region  numbers  preceding  the  asterisk  indicates  occurrence  in  all  four 
regions,  while  omission  of  these  numbers  following  the  asterisk  indicates 
breeding  in  all  four  regions.  Thus  the  notation  “*1-3”  in  the  STATUS 
column  would  denote  a species  that  occurs  throughout  the  state  (no  restric- 
tion of  regions  preceding  the  asterisk)  but  does  not  breed  in  the  eastern 
mountains. 

The  bar  graphs  themselves  show  relative  abundance  and  extreme  dates 
of  occurrence.  Abundance  is  indicated  as  follows:  abundant  or  common, 
solid  bar;  fairly  common,  cross-hatching;  uncommon,  diagonal  hatching; 
rare,  vertical  hatching;  very  rare,  row  of  dots.  These  terms  denoting 
abundance  are  defined  in  Mengel  (1965,  “The  Birds  of  Kentucky,”  Ornitho- 
logical Monographs  No.  3,  p.  3).  A dashed  line  on  the  bar  graph  indicates 
an  extension  of  extreme  dates  over  a period  on  the  basis  of  a single  record. 

In  order  that  the  bar  graphs  may  be  kept  up  to  date  for  future  re- 
vision, it  is  requested  that  all  changes  in  abundance,  errors,  or  extensions 
of  extreme  dates,  as  well  as  any  records  of  casual  or  accidental  species,  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  or  the  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler. 
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COMMON  GOLDENEYE. 
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COMMON  TERN 
LEAST  TERN 
CASPIAN  TERN 
BLACK . TERN 
MOURNING  DOVE 
YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO 
BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO 
BARN  OWL 
SCREECH  OWL 
GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 

SNOWY  OWL  ...  . 
BARRED  OWL.  . . . 
LONG-EARED  OWL.  . 

SHORT -EARED  OWL  . 
t SAW-WHET  OWL.  . . 
j CHUCK-WILL ’ S -WIDOW 
! WHIP-POOR-WILL.  . 

j 

j COMMON  NIGHTHAWK. 

I CHIMNEY  SWIFT  . . 

i 

'RUBY-THR.  HUMMINGBIRD 
BELTED  KINGFISHER 
YELLOW-SHAFTED  FLICKER 
PILEATSD*  WOODPECKER 
i RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER 
IRED-HEADED  WOODPECKER 
| YELLOW-BEL . SAP  SUCKER 
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EASTERN  PHOEBE.  . . . 
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( ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  . 

| WILLOW  FLYCATCHER  . . 
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j LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  . . 
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WATER  PIPIT 
CEDAR  WAXWING 
LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE  . . 
STARLING 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  . . 
BELL'S  VIREO 
YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO 
SOLITARY  VIREO 
RED -EYED  VIREO 
PHILADELPHIA  VIREO.  . 
WARBLING  VIREO 
BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER 
PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER. 
SWA IN SON ' S WARBLER.  . 
WORM-EATING  WARBLER  . 
GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER 
BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER  . 
"BREWSTER'S  WARBLER". 
[TENNESSEE  WARBLER  . . 
ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER 
NASHVILLE  WARBLER  . . 
PARULA  WARBLER 
YELLOW  WARBLER 
MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  . . 
CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  . . 
BLACK-TH.  BLUE  WARBLER 
| myrtle  WARBLER 
BLACK-TH.  GREEN  WARBLER 
CERULEAN  WARBLER.  . . 
BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER . 
YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER 
CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER 
BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER. 
BLACKPOLL  WARBLER  . . 
PINE  WARBLER 
! PRAIRIE  WARBLER  . . 
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Casual  and  accidental  species:  Red-throated  Loon,  April  21,  April  30, 
May  21;  Eared  Grebe,  April  2,  May  12,  November  27-January  2;  Western 
Grebe,  May  25,  December  6-21;  Black-capped  Petrel,  October  4-5;  Gannet, 
December  7;  Glossy  Ibis,  March  20,  April  21-May  12;  White  Ibis,  August 
8-10;  Mute  Swan,  November  24- January  24;  Cinnamon  Teal,  March  20; 
Harlequin  Duck,  March  8;  King  Eider,  December  26;  Harlan’s  Hawk,  No- 
vember 13,  December  27,  December  29;  Yellow  Rail,  October  1;  Purple  Gal- 
linule,  May  5,  May  8;  Purple  Sandpiper,  December  18;  Long-billed  Dowitch- 
er,  May  15,  October  10,  October  19;  Marbled  Godwit,  August  9;  Ruff,  May 
4;  American  Avocet,  August  10,  September  6,  September  25;  Iceland  Gull, 
October  9;  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  December  9;  Thayer’s  Gull,  Decem- 
ber 9-15;  Laughing  Gull,  May  16-18;  Western  Kingbird,  September  16,  Oc- 
tober 6;  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher,  May  2,  August  6,  August  27;  Say’s 
Phoebe,  December  30;  Traill’s  Flycatcher,  May  20;  Vermilion  Flycatcher, 
October  8;  Rock  Wren,  October  16;  Sprague’s  Pipit,  April  16;  Northern 
Shrike,  November  30;  “Lawrence’s  Warbler,”  May  22;  Black-throated  Gray 
Warbler,  May  3;  Kirtland’s  Warbler,  May  15;  Yellow-headed  Blackbird, 
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April  12,  April  19,  May  19,  October  13;  Western  Tanager,  May  14;  Pine 
Grosbeak,  February  7-March  19;  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow,  April  30. 

— Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 


* * * 
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VESPER  SPARROW  NESTING  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Suzanne  C.  Moore 

On  the  morning  of  July  25,  1968,  I had  been  birding,  under  an  over- 
cast sky,  for  almost  two  hours  in  the  field  behind  my  house  on  Pea  Ridge 
Road,  which  is  located  four  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  downtown 
Frankfort.  I was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  an  old-model  flat-bedded  farm 
truck,  when  rain  poured  down  drenching  me  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
Twenty  minutes  had  passed  when  suddenly  two  sparrows,  flying  from  a 
low  fence  near  by,  caught  my  eye'.  One,  darting  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
landed  in  a low  area  not  too  far  from  the  truck.  The  other  bird  flew  under 
the  truck  and  seconds  later  alighted  on  the  tail  end  of  the  truck  bed,  seem- 
ingly much  perturbed  and  calling,  apparently  to  its  mate.  It  resembled  a 
Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia) , but  had  a chestnut  tip  on  the  bend  of 
the'  wings,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  were  white.  The  bird  was  a Vesper 
Sparrow  (Pooecetes  gramineus) , without  any  doubt. 

After  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  again  blistered  down,  I carefully 
walked  to  the  area  where'  I had  seen  the  other  sparrow  drop  out  of  view. 
The  identified  sparrow  had  left  the  truck  many  times  and  returned,  but 
I had  seen  it  come  back  from  this  spot  only  once  during  the'  40-50  minutes 
I was  in  the  truck.  Twenty  yards  from  the  truck,  I found  four  white  eggs 
lying  on  the  ground;  they  were  sparsely  marked  throughout  with  light 
and  dark  brown  splotches  and  small  spots.  Most  markings  were  on  the  large 
end,  with  a few  scattered  on  the  smaller  end.  Since  I had  flushed  no  birds 
from  hiding,  I decided  to  probe  more  closely  for  the  nest  that  was  obviously 
near. 

Down  on  my  hands  and  knees  I gingerly  searched  for  the  nest.  There 
it  was — only  inches  from  the  four  eggs,  but  filled  to  the  top  with  water! 

The  nest  was  tucked  under  grasses  growing  in  a naturally  formed 
drainage  ditch.  I believe  that  after  the  rain  had  poured  hard  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  it  started  running  down  the  hill  and  concentrated  in  this  ditch, 
and  the  force  of  the  water,  after  filling  the  nest,  carried  the  eggs  to  higher 
ground,  leaving  them  exposed. 

I touched  neither  nest  nor  eggs  at  this  time,  nor  on  subsequent  trips 
on  July  28  and  July  30.  The  nest  was  completely  drained  on  the  latter 
dates.  On  August  1,  I returned  to  find  one  egg  cracked  open  and  three 
intact,  but  no  Vesper  Sparrows  were  around. 
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Land  in  this  particular  field  is  flat  in  places,  and  large,  fairly  smooth 
rocks  protrude  from  the  ground  and  dot  the  low  rolling  hills.  Green  vegeta- 
tion was  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  a crop  of  fescue  was 
near  maturity  on  the  upper  level,  about  100  feet  from  the  nest  site.  Pri- 
marily, this  field  is  open,  with  a small  mixed  woodland  on  one  side  and  a 
few  trees  and  bushes  on  another.  In  the  middle  of  this  field  stands  a single 
tree.  A small  pond  is  not  far  distant. 

> Many  times  before  and  since  the  discovery  of  this  nest,  I have  walked 
this  field  and  deliberately  kicked  lightly  at  the  grass,  hoping  to  scare  up 
a Grasshopper  Sparrow  ( Ammodramus  savannarum)  that  I had  heard 
singing  close  by,  and  not  once  did  I flush  either  it  or  a Vesper  Sparrow. 
However,  I have  recorded  two  nests  of  the  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardi- 
nalis),  one  Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla),  and  one  Bobwhite1  ( Colinus  vir- 
ginianus),  within  several  yards  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow’s  nest. 

On  March  23,  1969,  Howard  P.  Jones  called  by  telephone  and  informed 
me  that  a nesting  not  previously  recorded  in  this  area  of  Kentucky  had 
been  turned  in  with  my  nest  records  to  him — namely,  the  Vesper  Sparrow. 
That  afternoon  he  and  I went  back  to  the  nesting  area  and  found  the  nest 
still  there  and  in  good  shape.  It  is  a small,  sparrow-type  nest,  woven  of 
fine  grasses  with  softer  material  lining  the  inside,  such  as  pieces  of  dry 
moss,  which  we  noted  growing  over  much  of  the  ground  about  us.  We  did 
not  remove  the  nest. 

Mengel,  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965,  pp.  487-488),  indicates  that 
the  exact  breeding  range  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow  is  uncertain,  although  a 
number  of  reports  refer  to  the  summering  of  the  species  in  northern  Ken- 
tucky. He  found  the  species,  though  local  and  uncommon,  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  hilly  sections  of  the  Outer  Bluegrass  in  habitats  described  as 
open,  on  a moderate  to  steep  slope,  in  a well-grazed  pasture  containing 
rocky  outcrops  or  bare  ground,  near  or  including  a small  pond,  and  con- 
taining a few  scattered  trees  or  shrubs.  Although  Mengel  reported  no 
nests  for  Kentucky,  summering  birds  were  reported  from  Mercer,  Harrison, 
and  Woodford  Counties.  Woodrow  Goodpasture  was  reported  as  having 
found  nests  in  similar  habitats  in  Ohio  near  Cincinnati. 

— Route  2,  Box  137,  Frankfort  40601. 


❖ * 


ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT,  1969 

Compiled  by  Anne  L.  Stamm 

Heavy  sleet,  snow,  and  high  water  handicapped  the  members  of  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  who  participated  in  the  1969  One-Day 
Bald  Eagle  Count,  February  15.  Approximately  30  members  had  planned  to 
cover  eight  Kentucky  areas  where  eagles  have  been  known  to  winter.  How- 
ever, of  this  number,  only  14  observers  managed  to  go  afield  on  the  15th 
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for  one-half  day  at  the  following  locations:  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  Hen- 
derson, and  Otter  Creek-Rock  Haven.  Areas  such  as  the  Kentucky  Bend 
(Fulton  County,  opposite  New  Madrid,  Missouri),  Barren  Reservoir,  and 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  could  not  be  reached.  Country  roads  were  impassable,  and 
observers  who  had  driven  the  previous  evening  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions for  censusing  the  following  day,  were  disappointed  to  find  the  sleet 
storm  prevented  their  participation.  Also,  it  was  impossible  to  cover  the 
Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  until  February  18. 

Although  visibility  ranged  from  poor  to  zero,  29  Bald  Eagles  were 
sighted:  10  adults,  19  immatures.  This  figure'  represents  a marked  decline 
from  last  year’s  total  of  42,  due  at  least  in  part  to  reduced  coverage. 


Location 

Adults 

Immatures 

Totals 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  

1 

10 

11 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  .... 

5 

4 

9 

Henderson  (70  miles  downstream)  

1 

3 

4 

Otter  Creek-Rock  Haven  

3 

2 

5 

Kentucky,  1969  Totals  

10 

19 

29 

This  K.O.S.  project,  in  its  ninth  year,  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  River  Winter  Bald  Eagle  Survey.  Areas  covered  in  this  survey 
include  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  below  St.  Louis,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Illinois  River  and  parts  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
Readers  of  this  journal  will  be  interested  to  know  that  806  Bald  Eagles 
were  counted  on  this  survey,  and  of  this  number,  511  were  adults,  292  im- 
matures, and  three  not  aged.  Also,  five  Golden  Eagles  were  reported. 
Nearly  300  people  participated  in  the  regional  count. 

The  following  members  and  guests  participated  in  the  K.O.S.  count: 
Robert  Bolds,  Hill  Cecil,  Marcus  E.  Cope,  Bob  Cox,  Chesley  Kemp,  Edwin 
Larson,  James  O.  Moynahan,  Jim  Myatt,  Raymond  Nall,  Clell  T.  Peterson, 
Robert  D.  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  and  Paul  Sturm. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 

s'* 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1969 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Approximately  same  area  as  cov- 
ered in  previous  spring  counts). — May  2 (5:00  p.m.)  to  May  3 (3:00  p.m.). 
Clear;  wind  SW,  4-7  m.p.h. ; temp.  50°  to  70°.  Total,  111  species. 

This  was  our  best  count  in  respect  to  numbers. 

The  Marsh  Hawk,  Hermit  Thrush,  and  Purple  Finch  are  interesting 
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because  of  the  late  date.  The  most  interesting  find  was  the  Willet,  a single 
individual  observed  carefully  (Gray,  Larson,  Peterson)  on  a mud  flat  on 
Barkley  Lake  near  Craven’s  Creek.  Shorebirds  have  never  been  numerous 
or  varied  in  this  area,  and  the  Willet  is  not  on  the  published  LBL  bird  list. 

For  the  third  consecutive  spring,  an  Osprey  attempted  to  nest  on  the 
cross-members  of  a power  pylon  in  the  center  of  New  Honker  Lake.  I 
watched  the  activity  for  three  successive  weekends  (April  19  and  27  and 
May  3)  and  at  no  time  could  see  more  than  a single  individual.  Dr.  Ray 
Nall  tells  me  that  no  one'  else  has  seen  more  than  one  bird  and  also  that 
the  nest  was  abandoned  some  time  before  May  20.  On  April  19,  I watched 
the  Osprey  bring  several  sticks  to  the  nest.  Finally  it  brought  a large  stick 
and  made  several  passes  by  the  pylon  just  above  the  nest,  as  if  having 
trouble  negotiating  the  opening  between  the  various  pieces  of  steel  struc- 
ture; finally  it  flew  off  and  began  to  soar,  spiraling  higher  and  higher, 
still  carrying  the  stick  in  its  talons. 

Finally,  Mike  Miller  reported  seeing  an  Osprey  in  the  Furnace  Creek 
area  on  May  20. — Willard  Gray,  Edwin  Larson,  Kenneth  Leggett,  Mike 
Miller,  and  Clell  T.  Peterson  (compiler).  Wesley  Kemper  and  members  of 
his  ornithology  class  at  Murray  State  University  also  participated  in  the 
count. 


* * 


* 


MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Highway  892, 
Brown  Road,  Pewee  and  Pleasant  View  Lakes,  Loch  Mary,  a cattail  marsh, 
and  adjoining  farmland). — May  15;  5:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.  Clear  to  partly  cloudy;  light  SW  wind;  temp.  56°  to  85°. 
Total,  85  species.  One  observer.  Some  species  of  warblers,  such  as  the 
Black-and-white  and  Blue-winged,  apparently  no  longer  nest  in  this  county, 
or  are  extremely  rare  if  they  do.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker,  a species  on 
the  decline,  was  heard  at  Loch  Mary.  Species  recorded  near  but  not  on  the 
count  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  table. — James  W.  Hancock. 

* * * * 


HENDERSON  (Henderson  County,  river  area  not  covered) — May  4; 
clear;  temp.  70°.  Seventeen  observers.  Total,  112  species. — King  Benson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larue  Cleveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gatlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Houston  B.  Ginger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  McMurtrey,  Mrs.  Janice  Owens, 
W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  David  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ike  Utley,  Dwight  Williams. 


❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Chaney  Lake,  Drake’s  Creek,  west  end  of  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park,  Shanty  Hollow  Lake). — April  12-13;  all  day  on 
April  12,  but  morning  only  at  Shanty  Hollow  Lake,  April  13.  Clear,  cool 
on  first  day,  but  rain  on  second.  Some  65  K.O.S.  members  were  on  one'  or 
more  of  the  field  trips.  Total,  100  species. 
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Species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count  but  not  on  count  day  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  ; LBL — Land  Between  the  Lakes,  H — Henderson,  M — Madi- 
sonville,  BG — Bowling  Green,  MC — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  L — Louisville. 


Common  Loon — M 
Pied-billed  Grebe — BG 
Great  Blue  Heron — LBL 
Green  Heron — LBL,  M,  BG,  L 
Common  Egret — L 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron — BG,  L 
Canada  Goose — LBL,  BG,  L 
Mallard — LBL,  H,  L 
Black  Duck — LBL,  H,  L 
Gadwall — L 
Pintail — BG,  L 
Blue-winged  Teal — BG,  L 
American  Widgeon — BG,  L 
Shoveler — BG,  L 
Wood  Duck— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Lesser  Scaup — BG 
Turkey  Vulture — LBL,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black  Vulture— BG,  MC,  L 
Cooper’s  Hawk — LBL,  BG 
Red-tailed  Hawk— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Red-shouldered  Hawk — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC 

Broad-winged  Hawk — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC 

Marsh  Hawk — LBL 

Osprey — LBL,  BG 

Pigeon  Hawk — BG 

Sparrow  Hawk — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 

Bobwhite— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 

Turkey — LBL 

Sora — L 

American  Coot — LBL,  BG 
Killdeer — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Common  Snipe — BG 
Spotted  Sandpiper — LBL,  L 
Solitary  Sandpiper — LBL,  BG,  L 
Willet— LBL 

Greater  Yellowlegs — BG,  L 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — BG,  L 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — BG 
Least  Sandpiper — L 
Ring-billed  Gull— LBL,  L 
Common  Tern — LBL 
Black  Tern — L 

Mourning  Dove — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo— LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Black-billed  Cuckoo — LBL,  MC,  L 
Screech  Owl — H 

Great  Horned  Owl — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Barred  Owl— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — LBL,  H,  M 
Whip-poor-will — LBL,  H,  M 
Common  Nighthawk — M,  L 
Chimney  Swift— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird — LBL,  H, 
M,  MC,  L 

Belted  Kingfisher — LBL,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Pileated  Woodpecker— LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Red-headed  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  L 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker — BG,  MC 
Hairy  Woodpecker — H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Downy  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Eastern  Kingbird — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Eastern  Phoebe — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher — LBL,  H 
Acadian  Flycatcher — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 
Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 
Least  Flycatcher — MC,  L 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher — MC,  L 
Horned  Lark — BG,  L 
Tree  Swallow — H,  BG,  L 
Bank  Swallow — L 

Rough-winged  Swallow — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Barn  Swallow — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cliff  Swallow — LBL,  L 
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Purple  Martin — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Blue  Jay— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Common  Crow — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Carolina  Chickadee — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Tufted  Titmouse — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

White-breasted  Nuthatch — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Brown  Creeper — H,  BG 
House  Wren — H,  M,  BG,  L 
Winter  Wren — BG 
Bewick’s  Wren — M,  BG,  L 
Carolina  Wren — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Mockingbird— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Catbird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Brown  Thrasher— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Robin— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Wood  Thrush— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Hermit  Thrush — LBL,  BG,  MC 
Swainson’s  Thrush — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush  — LBL,  H,  M*, 
BG,  MC,  L 
Veery— H,  M,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Bluebird — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet — H,  BG 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet — H,  BG,  MC 
Cedar  Waxwing — M,  MC,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Starling — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Yellow- throated  Vireo  — LBL,  H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Solitary  Vireo — L 

Red-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Philadelphia  Vireo — H,  L 
Warbling  Vireo — H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black-and-white  Warbler  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Prothonotary  Warbler  — LBL,  H,  M*, 
MC,  L 

Worm-eating  Warbler — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Golden-winged  Warbler — MC,  L 
Blue-winged  Warbler — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Tennessee  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Orange-crowned  Warbler — H,  MC 


Nashville  Warbler — H,  M*,  L 
Parula  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC 
Yellow  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Magnolia  Warbler — H,  M,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler — H,  L 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler — H,  L 
Myrtle  Warbler— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler — H,  M*, 
MC,  L 

Cerulean  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blackburnian  Warbler — M*,  MC,  L 
Yellow-throated  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Chestnut-sid.  Warbler — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Bay-breasted  Warbler  — LBL,  H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Blackpoll  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Pine  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC 
Prairie  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Palm  Warbler— BG,  MC,  L 
Ovenbird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Northern  Waterthrush — LBL,  M,  MC, 
L 

Louisiana  Waterthrush — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Kentucky  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Connecticut  Warbler — M*,  L 
Mourning  Warbler — M*,  L 
Yellowthroat — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Yellow-breasted  Chat — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Hooded  Warbler — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Wilson’s  Warbler — L 
Canada  Warbler — M 
American  Redstart — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
House  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Bobolink — L 

Eastern  Meadowlark — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-winged  Blackbird  — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Orchard  Oriole— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Baltimore  Oriole — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Rusty  Blackbird — BG 
Common  Grackle — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Brown-headed  Cowbird — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Scarlet  Tanager — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Summer  Tanager — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
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MC,  L 

Cardinal— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak — LBL,  H,  MC, 
L 

Blue  Grosbeak — LBL,  MC 
Indigo  Bunting — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Dickcissel — H,  M,  L 
Evening  Grosbeak — H,  BG 
Purple  Finch— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC 
American  Goldfinch — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Rufous-sided  Towhee — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Savannah  Sparrow — LBL,  BG,  L 
Grasshopper  Sparrow — LBL,  L 


Vesper  Sparrow — BG 
Bachman’s  Sparrow — MC 
Slate-colored  Junco — BG,  MC 
Tree  Sparrow — BG 

Chipping  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Field  Sparrow— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-crowned  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M*, 
BG,  L 

White1- throated  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 
Swamp  Sparrow — BG 
Song  Sparrow — H,  BG,  L 


Though  we  found  few  individuals,  we  actually  recorded  18  species  of 
waterbirds  on  the  little  Chaney  Lake.  The  lake  itself  first  came  up,  a small 
one,  on  February  3 but  fluctuated  enormously,  never  high.  The  last  puddle 
disappeared  on  May  31.  The  nine  birds  of  prey  were  unusual  and  distinctive. 
A nest  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  with  two  partially  feathered  young,  was 
found  about  24  feet  up  in  a hackberry  tree,  facing  an  open  field.  Leonard 
C.  Brecher  recorded  the  Northern  Horned  Lark  for  a first  definite  record 
for  Bowling  Green.  We  were  too  early  for  many  warblers  and  got  only  nine. 
For  some  reason  even  shorebirds  failed  to  show  up  in  any  respectable  num- 
bers and  some  of  them  not  at  all.  All  told  we  have  recorded  200  species  on 
our  annual  K.O.S.  spring  counts  at  the'  lakes  and  in  the  Bowling  Green 
area. — Gordon  Wilson,  compiler. 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Most  of  the  park  area  cov- 
ered).— May  4;  all  day.  The  count,  made  by  twelve  observers  in  three 
parties,  was  made  by  selective  stops  through  most  of  the  park  area.  The  100 
species  recorded  fell  one  short  of  the  101  recorded  in  1958. — Mrs.  George 
Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Cle'o  Hogan,  Gillie  Hyde,  George  Mc- 
Kinley, Dwight  Russell,  Marvin  Russell,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Jeffrey  Shadow- 
en,  Michael  Shadowen,  Russell  Starr  and  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

^ •S'  *i*  ^ 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
Caperton’s  Swamp,  woodlands,  meadows,  and  parts  of  Goshen). — May  11; 
6:00  a.m.  to  6:45  p.m.;  clear  to  cloudy,  a few  scattered  light  showers;  temp. 
44°  to  64°.  Total,  138  species.  Spring  migration  had  been  late,  and  thus 
migration  on  the  big  day  was  excellent;  wide  variety  of  warblers  including 
Black-throated  Blue,  Connecticut,  and  Mourning.  No  really  rare  birds 
found,  however.  Waterfowl  down,  as  was  expected,  and  shorebirds  scarce 
but  reasonable  variety  recorded. — Joseph  Croft,  Mrs.  Harry  Hummel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Louis  Pieper, 
Marie  Pieper,  William  Ruhe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Thacher. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

HUDSONIAN  GODWIT  IN  KENTUCKY 

On  May  9,  1969,  a Hudsonian  Godwit  (Limosa  haemastica)  was  ob- 
served in  a flooded  field  near  Wier’s  Creek,  six  miles  west  of  Nebo,  Hopkins 
County,  Kentucky.  The  godwit  was  associated  with  two  Black-bellied  Plovers 
(Squatarola  squatarola) , several  yellowlegs  of  both  species  ( Totanus  mela- 
noleucus  and  flavipes) , and  assorted  small  shorebirds  of  seven  species.  The 
specimen  was  taken  (UL  3730)  and  proved  to  be'  an  adult  male,  slightly 
fat,  and  with  slightly  enlarged  testes. 

I was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Fred  Steedly,  owner  of  the 
farm,  and  by  Drs.  Hugh  Spencer,  Varley  Wiedeman,  Charles  Coveil,  and 
Carl  Bollwinkel,  all  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville. 
This  record  is  the  first  report  of  the  species  for  the  state. — BURT  L. 
MONROE,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 

SANDHILL  CRANES  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  the  mild  evening  of  March  22,  1969,  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  we 
were  in  Stamm’s  yard  in  northeastern  Jefferson  County,  outside  Louisville, 
when  our  attention  was  drawn  by  a series  of  distant,  unfamiliar  note's. 
Directly  there  appeared,  high  overhead  and  coming  from  the  south,  a 
wedge-shaped  formation  of  14  extremely  large  birds,  dropping  their  rolling, 
resonant,  not  unmusical  calls,  and  revealing  their  identity  as  Sandhill 
Cranes  (Grus  canadensis).  The  birds  were  in  view  for  about  two  minutes, 
during  which  time  Croft  went  to  get  binoculars  and  watched  the  birds  until 
they  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

This  seems  to  be  the  fourth  modern  spring  record  of  Sandhill  Cranes 
in  the  Louisville  area  (see  Me'ngel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965,  p.  229)  and 
is  one  of  the  larger  flocks  noted  in  the  state  in  recent  years.  On  March  25, 
1968,  Maslowski  ( Ky . Warbler,  44:57,  1968)  recorded  20  birds  in  Madison 
County,  while  a flock  of  29  cranes  was  reliably  reported  near  Elizabeth- 
town, Hardin  County,  in  the  spring  of  1967.  On  one  previous  occasion 
Stamm  (Ky.  Warbler,  33:15,  1967)  had  seen  a flock  of  these  birds  over 
the  Louisville  area,  11  birds  on  November  8,  1956. — JOSEPH  E.  CROFT, 
2366  Gladstone,  Louisville  40205  and  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane 
Way,  Louisville’  40222. 

THE  OWENSBORO  CHAPTER 

Ramon  R.  Iles 

The  Owensboro  Area  Chapter  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
was  organized  in  February,  1967,  with  Albert  L.  “Bert”  Powell  as  the 
prime  organizer.  The  organizational  meeting  was  held  in  the  Natural  Sci- 
ence Museum  as  have  all  subsequent  meetings.  The  Charter  members  are 
Frank  Abrams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Boarman,  Ted  Curtis,  Sister  Casimir 
Czurles,  LaWanda  Elliott,  Joe  Ford,  Maurice  Hinton,  Minnie  Holland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.  Iles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Kramer,  Myra  Mehrlich.  Mrs. 
Chester  Merchant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  George  Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Roby,  Wynema  Sims,  Edith  Warren,  Bea  Whalen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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L.  E.  Wilson.  Officers  elected  were  Don  Boarman,  president;  Minnie  Hol- 
land, vice-president;  and  LaWanda  Elliott,  secretary-treasurer.  The  cur- 
rent officers  are  R.  R.  lies,  president;  Frank  Abrams,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Kramer,  secretary-treasurer. 

Meetings  are  held  at  7:30  p.m.  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  from 
September  through  June.  Programs  are  varied.  These  have  included  talks 
by  Jim  Butler,  State  Naturalist,  and  James  Hancock  of  Madisonville.  Other 
programs  have  been  movies  such  as:  Kentucky’s  Feathered  Rainbow  and 
A Brush  With  Nature.  Programs  also  have  been  given  by  members  and 
have  included  slides  of  Corkscrew  Swamp,  an  auditory  tour  of  Sapsucker 
Woods,  a demonstration  on  hawks  by  our  resident  falconer,  Don  Boarman, 
and  slides  or  comments  on  interesting  birds  encountered  during  the  past 
month. 

Monthly  field  trips  are  scheduled.  These  trips  have  covered  a variety 
of  territory  including  Audubon  Park,  Carpenter  and  Kingfisher  Lakes, 
farmland,  river  bottoms,  and  mature  wooded  areas.  These'  trips  are  or- 
ganized to  take  advantage  of  the  best  birding  available  at  the  appropriate 
time  of  year. 

Chapter  members  participate  in  the  following  K.O.S.  projects:  Christ- 
mas bird  count,  North  American  Nest-Record  Card  Program,  and  Coopera- 
tive Breeding  Bird  Survey  of  North  America.  As  a result  of  organized 
field  work  we  have  seen  at  least  three  new  species  of  birds  in  Daviess 
County:  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  Golden-winged  Warbler,  and  Blue  Gros- 
beak. 

Present  membership  is  between  35  and  40  with  interest  remaining  at 
a high  level. 

— 2223  St.  James  Court,  Owensboro  42301 


* * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  immediate  past  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society,  is  on  a sabbatical  leave  from  Western  Kentucky 
University  during  the  summer.  As  a recipient  of  a National  Science  Foun- 
dation grant  to  study  desert  biology  in  Arizona,  he  and  his  family,  after 
touring  the  West  Coast,  are  now  in  Tempe. 

Start  planning  to  join  us  at  Owensboro  for  our  1969  Fall  Meeting, 
October  10-12.  Headquarters  will  be'  at  Gabe’s  Motor  Inn,  with  registra- 
tion in  the  lobby.  Persons  are  urged  to  register  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
Owensboro.  The  program  Friday  evening  and  the  business  session  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  will  be  held  at  the  Owensboro  Area  Natural  Science  Museum. 
The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  at  Gabe’s  Inn.  A full  announcement  of  the 
program,  motel  rates,  and  needed  information  will  be  sent  you  later. 
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On  the  cover  is  shown  Audubon’s  interesting  portrait  of  the  Black- 
throated  Blue  Warbler  on  a Canadian  columbine.  This  woodland  warbler, 
although  a rare  transient  throughout  the  state,  is  common  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  the  higher  elevations  of  Black  and  Cumberland  Mountains, 
as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  MOUNTAINS 

Joseph  E.  Croft 

In  1967,  1968,  and  1969  I made  several  early-summer  trips  to  the 
mountains  of  southeastern  Kentucky  to  study  the  birdlife  there;  this  paper 
reports  some  of  the  results  of  those  trips.  These  visits  covered  portions 
of  four  mountain  ranges — Pine,  Log,  Cumberland,  and  Black  Mountains — 
in  Bell,  Harlan,  and  Letcher  Counties,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lower-lying 
areas  of  those  counties. 

From  June  12  to  15,  1967,  I worked  in  Letcher  and  Harlan  Counties, 
between  Whitesburg  and  Harlan,  with  a few  additional  scattered  observa- 
tions between  Harlan  and  Pineville,  Bell  County.  The  primary  emphasis 
here  was  on  the  crest  of  Pine  Mountain,  now  made  accessible  by  the  Little 
Shepherd  Trail,  a gravel  road  extending  some  36  miles  along  the  mountain 
crest  between  Harlan  and  Whitesburg,  at  elevations  of  2,400  to  2,800  feet. 
(Plans  call  for  future  extension  of  this  road  26  miles  southwest  to  Pine- 
ville, and  possibly  40  miles  northeast  to  Elkhorn  City) . 

Pine  Mountain  has  been  much  less  systematically  studied  than  Black 
Mountain,  its  more  lofty  neighbor  to  the  southeast;  over  the  years,  how- 
ever, a number  of  observers  have  accumulated  information.  Stone  (1921) 
recorded  spring  migrants  during  a one-week  period  in  1921;  in  June  1938 
the  collecting  party  from  the  National  Museum  (Wetmore,  1940)  took  a 
few  specimens  along  the  ridge  near  Whitesburg;  Murray  (1944)  published 
notes  on  birds  from  some  portions  of  the  mountain  in  Letcher  County; 
Lovell  (1948)  has  reported  observations  from  Pine  Mountain  State  Park, 
with  reference  to  the  Pine  Warbler  (Dendroica  pinus) ; Stamm  (1961)  made 
observations  at  several  points  along  the  mountain;  and  Mengel  (1965:  43-44 
et  passim ) made  studies  at  the  northern  end  of  the  mountain,  in  Pike 
County.  The  vegetation  of  Pine  Mountain  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Braun 
(1935). 

From  June  10  to  14,  1968,  I roamed  through  the  southern  half  of  Bell 
County,  birding  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Pine  Mountain,  along  the  higher 
ridges  of  Log  Mountain,  and  along  the  crest  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  Log 
Mountain  has  evidently  been  previously  investigated  only  by  the  National 
Museum  party  (Wetmore,  1940),  in  September  1938,  at  which  time  it  was 
of  course  impossible  definitely  to  distinguish  summer  resident  species  from 
transients.  Once  very  difficult  of  access,  the  higher  ridges  of  this  moun- 
tain, ranging  up  to  about  3,200  feet  at  isolated  spots,  can  now  be  reached 
by  the  melancholy  route  of  strip-mine  roads  and  cuts.  In  a previous  paper 
(Croft,  1969)  I presented  some  winter  observations  from  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, together  with  a brief  description  of  the  area.  To  my  knowledge,  noth- 
ing else  has  been  written  on  the  birds  of  this  area.  Elevations  here  range 
up  to  about  3,500  feet  (the  highest  point,  3,513  feet,  lying  just  across  the 
Virginia  line),  making  Cumberland  second  only  to  Black  Mountain  in  eleva- 
tion in  Kentucky. 

From  May  28  to  June  1,  1969,  I again  camped  along  the  crest  of  Cum- 
berland Mountain,  within  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park,  twice 
covering  the  16-mile  ridgeline  trail  between  the  Pinnacle  and  White  Rocks, 
but  giving  primary  attention  to  the  higher  portion,  between  Hensley  Settle- 
ment and  White  Rocks. 
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From  June  9 to  13,  1969,  I camped  on  Black  Mountain.  As  the  highest 
area  in  Kentucky  (summit  at  4,150  feet),  Black  Mountain  has  been  re- 
peatedly investigated,  with  particularly  extensive  work  by  Mengel  (see 
especially  Mengel,  1965:27-36),  who  has  also  summarized  the  previous 
work.  Aside  from  a brief  note  by  Barbour  and  Smith  (1955),  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  published  based  on  field  work  here  since  the  conclusion  of 
Mengel’s  observations  in  1952. 

On  June  13  and  14,  1969,  I also  visited  the  area  known  as  Lilly’s  Woods, 
in  western  Letcher  County.  This  500-acre  tract,  composed  largely  of  virgin 
timber  and  lying  at  elevations  of  roughly  1,100  to  1,900  feet,  has  been 
eloquently  described  by  Caudill  (1967)  and  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
newspaper  accounts  in  the  past  two  years.  This  notable  area,  preserved  by 
the  foresight  and  independence  of  Lilly  Cornett  and  his  sons,  has  since 
(August  1969)  been  bought  by  the  state  of  Kentucky  for  continued  pres- 
ervation in  its  natural  state. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits  I recorded  97  species,  plus  two  more  just 
across  the  state  line  in  Virginia.  The  notes  below  include  observations  on 
distribution,  with  special  attention  to  elevation;  habitat  preferences;  effects 
of  strip  mining  and  other  forms  of  disturbance;  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
including  plumage,  song,  and  predation. 

Waterbirds.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  this  terrain,  waterbirds  were  little 
in  evidence;  the  only  species  I observed  were  four  Green  Herons  (Butorides 
virescens)  along  Poor  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River  on  June  13  and  14, 
1967,  and  some  dozen  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vociferus)  at  Middlesboro  on 
June  12,  1968.  More  attention  to  valley  areas  would  doubtless  produce  more 
observations.  Several  reliable  persons  told  me  of  a brood  of  ducks,  species 
uncertain,  raised  along  a stream  in  southwestern  Letcher  County  in  1968. 

Vultures.  Single  Turkey  Vultures  (Cathartes  aura),  regarded  as  uncom- 
mon along  the  higher  ridges,  were  recorded  in  1967  over  Pine  Mountain, 
in  1968  near  Pine  Mountain  State  Park  and  over  Cumberland  Mountain,  and 
again  in  1969  over  Cumberland  Mountain.  On  June  13,  1968,  I noted  some 
dozen  others  in  the  valley  east  of  Cumberland  Mountain  across  the  Virginia 
line.  On  May  28,  1969,  one  cruised  down  a few  feet  over  Bailes  Meadow, 
Cumberland  Mountain,  seemingly  to  investigate  my  pack,  which  I had  left 
lying  in  an  exposed  spot. 

On  June  13,  1968,  at  White  Rocks  I watched  two  Black  Vultures 
(Coragyps  atratus)  sail  across  the  mountain  and  circle  over  the  heavily 
forested  valley  on  the  Kentucky  side;  later  that  day  I observed  one  several 
miles  further  down  the  ridge.  At  the  time  of  Mengel’s  work  the  Black  Vul- 
ture’s summer  range  stopped  rather  abruptly  at  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 
MengePs  prediction  (1965:203)  that  any  incursion  of  this  species  would 
come  from  the  expanding  eastern  range,  rather  than  from  the  lowland 
population  of  central  Kentucky,  seems  to  have  been  well  founded.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  only  other  summer  record  of  this  bird  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tains was  made  by  Stamm  (1961:71),  who  reported  one  bird  in  Whitley 
County,  June  1960.  In  Lee  County,  Virginia,  just  to  the  east  of  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  Murray  and  Grey  (1964:44)  have  recently  recorded  the 
species  as  “fairly  common.” 

Hawks.  On  June  10,  1968,  I recorded  a single  Red-shouldered  Hawk 
(Buteo  lineatus)  along  Laurel  Creek,  Bell  County;  there  seem  to  be  only 
two  previous  published  reports  from  the  eastern  mountains  (see  Mengel, 
1965:212).  Red-tailed  (B.  jamaicensis)  and  Broad-winged  (B.  platypterus ) 
Hawks  were  noted  at  various  localities.  On  June  12,  1968,  I noted  a female 
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Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparverius)  on  Log  Mountain  at  2,900  feet,  around 
dead  snags  and  exposed  rock  faces  resulting  from  strip  mining.  No  evidence 
of  Peregrine  Falcons  (F.  peregrinus)  was  found  in  any  area;  apparently 
the  last  summer  record  of  this  vanishing  bird  in  eastern  Kentucky  was 
made  in  July  1964  (Croft,  Rowe,  and  Wiley,  1965:3). 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus).  I observed  grouse  on  Pine  Moun- 
tain in  1967  (three  birds  at  two  spots;  one  bird  a juvenile;  one  adult  al- 
lowed my  car  to  approach  within  five  yards),  on  Cumberland  Mountain  in 
1968!  and  1969  (including  several  broods,  groups  of  six  to  eight  birds, 
especially  in  rhododendron  tangles  near  water;  others  along  the  ridge, 
especially  about  dense  growths  of  ferns,  notably  the  large  cinnamon  fern), 
and  on  Black  Mountain  ih  1969. 

On  June  12,  1969,  along  an  old  logging  trail  at  about  3,600  feet  on 
Black  Mountain,  I watched  an  interesting  performance  by  an  adult  grouse. 
Accompanied  by  at  least  five  young  about  the  size  of  Starlings  (much  the 
youngest  brood  I observed),  she  (sex  assumed)  walked  in  an  extremely 
stiff-appearing  posture,  very  close  to  the  ground,  with  both  head  and  tail 
much  depressed,  scurrying  over  a log  in  this  fashion  and  on  into  the  under- 
growth. All  the  while  she  gave  a peculiar  whistled  note,  reminiscent  of  the 
common  call  of  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  but  more  querulous  sounding, 
especially  toward  the  end.  I heard  various  clucking  and  growling  notes  from 
other  hens  with  broods. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  a reliable  Louisville  hunter  tells 
me  he  shot  two  grouse  in  Lincoln  County  during  a recent  hunting  season, 
in  what  is  apparently  the  far  western  edge  of  this  bird’s  Kentucky  range. 

Doves-Cuckoos.  On  June  13,  1969,  I noted  what  was  probably  a wild- 
nesting  Rock  Dove  (Columba  livid)  flying  to  a rock  outcrop  along  a high- 
way in  western  Letcher  County.  Mourning  Doves  (Zenaidura  macroura) 
were  noted  in  very  small  numbers  along  the  ridgetops  of  Pine,  Log,  and 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and  in  somewhat  greater  numbers  in  the  valleys. 
On  June  1,  1969,  one  bird  called  repeatedly  and  later  flew  by  at  Bailes 
Meadow,  Cumberland  Mountain,  3,500  feet.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  (Coccyzus 
americanus)  were  common  throughout  the  area.  Black-billed  Cuckoos  (C. 
erythropthalmus) , though  presumed  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  moun- 
tains, are  represented  in  the  literature  by  few  actual  summer  records.  I 
recorded  one  bird  on  Log  Mountain,  June  13,  1968  (singing  from  a thicket, 
3,000  feet),  one  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  May  29,  1969  (woods  edge  at 
Hensley  Settlement,  3,200  feet),  and  two  others  on  Cumberland  Mountain, 
May  31,  1969  (one  singing  from  dry  pine-oak  hillside,  3,100  feet;  another 
seen  in  trees  at  edge  of  hemlock-rhododendron  glade,  3,100  feet).  These  ob- 
servations suggest  a rather  considerable  range  of  habitats  occupied  by  the 
species. 

Owls-Goatsuckers.  On  the  night  of  June  11,  1967,  I heard  two  Barred 
Owls  (Strix  varia)  from  my  campsite  along  the  Little  Shepherd  Trail,  and 
on  June  13  heard  the  surprising  total  of  five  at  Whitesburg,  some  of  them 
in  the  valley  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  others  rather 
high  up  on  the  slopes  of  Pine  Mountain.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  previous 
report  of  this  species  in  the  far  southeastern  mountains  (Breiding,  1947:38). 
Unfortunately  I did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  check  in  the  valleys  for 
possible  Chuck-will’s-widows  (Caprimulgus  carolinensis) , which  have  yet  to 
be  recorded  from  eastern  Kentucky,  though  the  species  has  recently  been 
recorded  in  nearby  Lee  County,  Virginia  (Murray  and  Grey,  1964:43). 

Swift-Kingfisher.  Small  numbers  of  Chimney  Swifts  (Chaetura  pela- 
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gica)  were  regularly  seen  along  the  highest  ridgetops  of  Pine,  Log,  and 
Cumberland  Mountains,  sometimes  in  areas  of  very  extensive  forests;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  definitely  whether  at  least  some  of  these 
birds  nested  in  trees  (see  Stupka,  1963:78  for  a brief  summary  of  refer- 
ences to  this  subject  in  the  southern  Appalachians).  To  one  accustomed  to 
seeing  hummingbirds  primarily  about  gardens  and  in  farming  districts,  a 
female  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris)  sitting  quietly 
in  the  deep  shade  of  a cool  rhododendron  thicket  the  evening  of  June  13, 
1968,  at  3,000  feet  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  was  a bit  unexpected.  Mengel 
(1965:289),  however,  has  pointed  out  the  cosmopolitan  occurrence  of  the 
bird.  A few  were  also  noted  at  other  localities.  Single  Belted  Kingfishers 
(Megaceryle  alcyon ,),  sparsely  distributed  in  the  mountains,  were  recorded 
in  valleys  in  1967  in  Letcher  County  and  in  1968  in  Bell  County. 

Woodpeckers.  Single  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  (Centurus  carolinus) , 
seldom  recorded  in  the  southeastern  counties,  were  noted  in  Harlan  (June 
15,  1967,  1,800  feet),  Bell  (June  12,  1968,  1,300  feet),  and  Letcher  (June 
13,  1969,  approx.  1,500  feet,  possibly  more  than  one  bird)  Counties;  another 
was  recorded  June  1,  1969,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Cumberland  Mountain, 
2,300  feet.  On  June  12,  1968,  a Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melanerpes  ery- 
throcephalus)  flew  over  Log  Mountain,  3,200  feet.  On  June  12,  1969,  at 
3,800  feet  on  Black  Mountain,  for  several  minutes  in  good  light  I watched 
a Hairy  Woodpecker  with  a distinctly  yellow,  rather  than  red,  spot  on  the 
crown.  Peterson  (1947:154)  mentions  yellowish  or  orange  spots  as  a rare 
aberration  in  immature  Hairy  Woodpeckers. 

Flycatchers.  Eastern  Phoebes  (Sayornis  plioebe)  were  widely  distrib- 
uted about  road  cuts,  natural  cliffs  (an  interesting  example  being  a bird 
apparently  nesting  some  20  feet  up  in  a crevice  under  the  huge  overhang 
at  Sand  Cave,  Cumberland  Mountain,  June  1969),  and  rock  faces  exposed 
by  mining  operations.  A nest  in  a sheet-metal  shed  in  Letcher  County,  June 
13,  1967,  held  four  newly  hatched  young. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  bird  recorded  was  a territorial  Least 
Flycatcher  ( Empidonax  minimus),  singing  persistently  in  a woodland  near 
Whitesburg  at  1,800  feet  elevation,  in  association  with  typical  Carolinian 
species.  I located  this  bird  by  its  distinctive  song  on  June  13,  1967,  when 
I followed  its  activities  at  length,  and  observed  it  again  the  following  day. 
The  bird  was  in  a deciduous  woodland  at  the  base  of  Pine  Mountain;  the 
dominant  trees  were  beech  and  white  oak,  with  a fairly  dense  understory 
including  saplings  of  tulip  poplar,  buckeye,  hickory,  dogwood,  and  red  and 
sugar  maples.  Between  the  understory  and  the  foliage  of  the  larger 
trees  there  was  a rather  open  zone,  and  it  was  primarily  in  and  near  this 
zone,  in  an  area  roughly  circular  and  about  100  feet  across,  that  the  fly- 
catcher did  most  of  its  singing. 

Other  species  inhabiting  this  woodland  were  Acadian  Flycatcher  (E. 
virescens),  Carolina  Chickadee  (Parus  carolinensis),  Tufted  Titmouse  (P.  bi- 
color),  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila  caerulea),  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireo 
olivaceus),  Black-and-white  (Mniotilta  varia),  Worm-eating  (Helmitheros 
vermivora),  Cerulean  (Dendroica  cerulea),  and  Kentucky  (Oporornis  for- 
mosa)  Warblers,  Ovenbird  (Seiurus  aurocapillus),  Louisiana  Waterthrush 
(S.  motacilla),  and  Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea);  noted  in  the  under- 
story were  Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum),  Yellow-breasted  Chat 
(Icteria  virens),  and  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis). 

The  presence  of  the  Acadian  and  Least  Flycatchers  in  the  same  wood- 
land was  of  course  especially  interesting.  At  no  time  did  I observe  any  inter- 
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action  between  the  two  species.  The  plumage  differences  between  the  two, 
it  might  be  noted,  were  quite  evident  in  this  particular  situation.  The 
Least  Flycatcher,  typically,  sang  with  great  regularity  and  repetitiveness; 
during  one  typical  five-minute  I counted  148  songs.  During  this  time  a 
nearby  Acadian  Flycatcher  sang  only  once,  possibly  in  part  indicative  of 
its  being  in  a different  stage  of  the  breeding  cycle. 

Despite  an  intensive  search  I was  unable  to  locate  a nest  of  the  Least 
Flycatcher,  nor  did  I see  a second  bird.  I did  locate  two  Acadian  nests, 
both  in  beeches  and  of  typical  construction.  One  of  these,  containing  at 
least  two  eggs,  with  the  bird  incubating,  was  suspended  15  feet  above 
a dirt  lane  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  about  25  yards  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Least  Flycatcher.  The  other  nest  was  perhaps  75  yards  away, 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  containing  four  eggs. 

Mengel  (1965:28-29,  315-316)  concluded  that  there  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Least  Flycatcher  as  a summer  resident 
in  Kentucky,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  Olsen’s  reports  (1935a,  b; 
1938)  of  this  species  as  a summer  resident  at  Pippapass,  Knott  County, 
in  1935  and  1936.  Throughout  the  Appalachian  region  the  species  seems  a 
bit  of  a puzzler.  Nowhere  does  it  seem  to  be  regarded  as  really  common, 
even  at  the  higher  elevations.  The  occurrence  of  the  present  bird  at  so  low 
an  elevation  is  surprising.  Reports  (Scott,  1966:73)  of  the  species  at  ele- 
vations down  to  1,650  feet  in  Washington  County,  Virginia,  are  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  present  record. 

In  June  1969  I made  a brief  stop  at  this  area,  where  the  habitat  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged,  but  found  no  evidence  of  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher. 

The  Traill’s  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  traillii) , notably  expanding  its 
range  southward  into  parts  of  Kentucky  and  other  states  (Croft,  1961, 
1964),  was  not  recorded,  although  I searched  a number  of  areas  of  seem- 
ingly suitable  habitat.  In  some  of  these  I feel  confident  there  were  no  birds 
or  nests  of  this  species,  while  in  others  they  could  well  have  escaped  detec- 
tion; yet  other  likely  areas  could  not  be  searched  in  the  time  available.  One 
of  the  earliest  records  of  this  species  from  the  southern  Appalachians  came 
from  nearby  Abingdon,  Virginia  (Stevenson,  1947),  and  the  species  has 
more  recently  been  recorded  in  Scott  County,  Virginia  (Murray  and  Grey, 
1965:52).  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  bird  is  present  in  small  numbers 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that  on  one  occasion  I 
noticed  an  Empidonax  flycatcher  in  a small  willow  growth  across  the  lane 
from  the  woodland  where  the  Acadian  and  Least  Flycatchers  were  present. 
This  bird  in  typical  Traill’s  habitat  proved  to  be  an  Acadian  Flycatcher 
ranging  out  from  its  nearby  nest. 

On  May  28,  1969,  I recorded  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Nutallornis 
borealis)  perched  in  a dead  snag  at  Bailes  Meadow,  Cumberland  Mountain, 
3,500  feet.  This  bird,  perhaps  10  yards  across  the  Virginia  line,  flew  off 
along  the  ridge  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  a 
transient  individual  of  a species  well  known  for  its  late  spring  migration. 

Sw allow s-Wrens.  On  June  12,  1968,  I saw  a Rough-winged  Swallow 
( Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis)  flying  about  a strip-mining  bank  at  3,000  feet 
on  Log  Mountain,  and  on  June  11,  1969,  one  flew  over  Black  Mountain  at 
4,150  feet.  Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica),  previously  almost  unknown 
in  the  southeastern  counties  (only  report  by  Stamm,  1961:74),  were  noted 
in  small  numbers  in  many  valley  areas.  On  June  16,  1967,  a workman 
pointed  out  to  me  two  nests  on  a porch  at  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
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School,  Harlan  County;  one  held  two  eggs,  the  other  four  very  small  young. 
Another  pair  evidently  nested  in  a barn  in  Letcher  County  where  I slept 
one  night  in  June  1969.  On  May  29,  1969,  one  Barn  Swallow  flew  over  the 
summit  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  3,500  feet,  where  I also  noted  a Purple 
Martin  (Progne  subis)  on  June  13,  1968. 

In  June  1969  I heard  three  or  more  widely  scattered  Common  Crows 
(Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  at  elevations  above  3,500  feet  on  Black  Mountain; 
the  species  seems  to  have  been  recorded  only  once  previously  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain  (Mengel,  1965:333).  On  June  14,  1967,  I heard  a 
House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon)  singing  at  Whitesburg.  There  seems  to 
be  only  one  previous  summer  record  from  the  eastern  mountains,  in  July 
1938  in  Pike  County,  some  40  miles  to  the  northeast  (Wetmore,  1940:548). 

Mimids-Shrike:.  A few  Mockingbirds  (Mimus  polyglottos) , little  known 
in  the  southeastern  mountains,  were  recorded.  One  sang  through  the  night 
of  June  13-14,  1967,  at  Whitesburg;  I noted  another  on  the  latter  date 
in  Harlan  County,  and  one  in  Bell  County  on  May  28,  1969.  A few  Robins 
(Turdus  migratorius)  were  noted  in  high,  largely  forested  areas  away 
from  their  more  familiar  cultivated  habitats;  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ample was  one  in  extensive  forest  on  the  ridge  of  Cumberland  Mountain, 
May  29,  1969.  The  Veery  (Hylocichla  fusescens) , so  characteristic  of  the 
forests  at  higher  elevations  on  Black  Mountain,  has  been  unknown  else- 
where in  Kentucky  in  summer.  On  May  30,  1969,  in  a damp  rhododendron 
thicket  at  3,200  feet  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  I was  pleased  to  hear  the 
haunting  song  of  one  of  these  birds.  On  Black  Mountain  the  evening  chorus 
of  Veeries  is  one  of  the  more  delightful  ornithological  features.  Three  pairs 
of  Eastern  Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis),  plus  an  additional  female  accompanied 
by  a young  bird  begging  for  food,  were  noted  in  disturbed  areas  at  eleva- 
tions of  2,900  to  3,000  feet  on  Log  Mountain,  June  12,  1968.  Numerous 
others  were  locally  distributed  in  open  valleys. 

In  1967  and  1968  I observed  Cedar  Waxwings  (Bomby cilia  cedrorum) 
in  numerous  areas  through  the  mountains,  and  found  two  nests.  In  1969 
only  a few  were  observed;  it  is  of  some  interest  that,  conversely,  at  this 
time  there  were  numerous  reports  of  the  species  in  the  counties  around 
Louisville,  where  it  is  ordinarily  very  scarce  or  absent  in  summer.  On  June 
13,  1967,  I found  a nest  on  a cutover  hillside  in  the  valley  of  Poor  Fork, 
Letcher  County,  35  feet  up  in  a pitch  pinp,  with  the  bird  incubating.  On 
June  14,  1968,  I noted  another  building  a nest  20  feet  up  in  an  apple  tree 
by  an  old  cabin  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  3,000  feet.  In  June  1968  I ob- 
served two  Loggerhead  Shrikes  (Lanius  ludovicianus ) in  the  valley  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  in  June  1969  observed  one 
there  again.  This  species  has  yet  to  be  reported  from  the  mountain  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky  (Mengel,  1965:374-376). 

Vireos.  On  June  10,  1969,  I found  two  White-eyed  Vireos  (Vireo 
griseus)  singing  in  thickets  at  widely  separated  spots  at  elevations  of 
3,700  to  3,800  feet  on  Black  Mountain.  The  following  day  I recorded  one 
of  these  birds  again,  plus  two  others  in  similar  situations.  These  birds  were 
unexpected  in  view  of  the  previous  lack  of  records  above  2,600  feet  (Mengel, 
1965:378).  On  June  13,  1968,  at  Lilly’s  Woods  I found  a Yellow-throated 
Vireo  (V.  flavifrons)  giving,  in  addition  to  its  regular  song,  a series  of 
husky  notes,  reminiscent  of  scolding  notes  of  the  Tufted  Titmouse,  fol- 
lowed by  a thin  rapid  warbling,  rising  then  falling.  The  Solitary  Vireo  (V. 
solitarius ) , previously  known  from  Pine  and  Black  Mountains  (Mengel, 
1965:380-381),  was  also  recorded  in  small  numbers  on  Log  Mountain,  3,100 
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feet,  June  10  and  11,  1968,  and  in  somewhat  greater  numbers  on  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  2,500  to  3,400  feet,  June  14,  1968,  and  May  29-31,  1969.  One 
of  the  Solitary  Vireos  recorded  June  14,  1968,  regularly  ended  its  song 
with  a chickadee-like  chatter.  Single  Warbling  Vireos  (V.  gilvus),  little 
known  in  the  eastern  mountains,  were  recorded  at  Whitesburg,  June  13, 
1967,  and  in  central  Knox  County,  May  28,  1969. 

Warblers.  Throughout  the  Cumberlands  the  diversity  and  abundance 
of  wood  warblers  furnish  a primary  attraction.  I recorded  22  species,  and 
notes  on  some  of  these  are  presented  here. 

Black-and-white  Warblers  were  numerous  throughout  the  area,  in  a 
variety  of  forest  types.  At  the  time  of  my  visits  in  1967  and  1968,  in  the 
second  week  of  June,  a great  many  birds  were  observed  with  young  out  of 
the  nest;  in  1969  the  breeding  season  was  evidently  somewhat  delayed,  for 
I observed  no  young  birds  during  the  corresponding  period  that  year. 

I recorded  individual  Swainson’s  Warblers  (Limnothlypis  swainsonii) 
in  Letcher  County  on  June  13  and  14,  1967,  at  two  localities  in  Bell  County 
on  June  10,  1968,  and  at  Breaks  Interstate  Park  on  June  14,  1969.  All  four 
birds  were  found  in  rhododendron  tangles  of  varying  size. 

The  Letcher  County  bird  inhabited  a narrow  band  of  rhododendron, 
measuring  roughly  25  by  200  yards,  extending  along  the  base  of  a wooded 
hillside  and  bordering  a large,  rather  marshy  field,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,800  feet.  There  was  standing  water  in  some  parts  of  the  rhododendron 
tangle,  and  holly  grew  in  some  parts;  the  area  was  shaded  by  hemlock, 
tulip  poplar,  and  Fraser’s  magnolia.  Birds  inhabiting  the  wooded  area 
just  above  the  rhododendron  included  the  Black-and-white,  Parula  (Parula 
americana) , Black-throated  Green  (Dendroica  virens),  Kentucky,  and  Hooded 
(Wilsonia  citrina)  Warblers,  with  a Worm-eating  Warbler  slightly  further 
up  the  hillside. 

This  bird  was  discovered  by  its  song  of  five,  or  occasionally  six,  notes, 
akin  to  that  of  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  in  quality,  though,  as  I recorded 
in  my  field  notes,  the  phrasing  and  emphasis  of  the  final  notes  were, 
rather  surprisingly,  suggestive  of  a song  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo.  Brooks 
and  Legg  (1942:82)  have  similarly  characterized  the  song  of  Swainson’s 
Warblers  which  they  found  in  West  Virginia.  Though  the  bird  sang  per- 
sistently, sometimes  close  by,  it  took  me  more  than  half  an  hour  of  stalking 
and  waiting  to  get  a really  good  view  of  it;  finally  I was  able  to  watch 
it  singing  10  yards  away.  I searched  the  entire  tangle  with  some  care,  but 
was  unable  to  find  a nest. 

One  of  the  birds  on  June  10,  1968,  was  further  up  the  valley  of  Poor 
Fork,  in  Bell  County,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet.  This  bird  sang  re- 
peatedly from  an  extremely  dense  rhododendron  tangle  on  a hillside  over- 
looking a creek  and  forested  by  hemlock,  bigleaf  magnolia,  beech,  and  other 
trees.  That  same  day  I heard  another  bird  sing  briefly  from  a hemlock- 
rhododendron  ravine  in  Pine  Mountain  State  Park,  at  an  elevation  of 
roughly  1,400  feet.  The  bird  at  Breaks  Interstate  Park,  June  14,  1969, 
was  singing  in  an  extensive  rhododendron  glade  along  a small  stream, 
elevation  approximately  1,400  feet;  this  particular  spot  was  several  hun- 
dred yards  across  the  state  line  in  Dickenson  County,  Virginia. 

All  four  birds  were  in  habitats  very  similar  to  those  described  by 
Brooks  and  Legg  (1942:78-79)  and  Mengel  (1965:391)  for  Swainson’s 
Warblers  in,  respectively,  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Previous 
eastern  Kentucky  records  are  from  Harlan  (Breiding,  1944,  1947:39),  Pike 
(Mengel,  loc.  cit.) , and  Letcher  (Clark,  1962)  Counties. 
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The  Golden-winged  Warbler  (Vermivora  chrysoptera)  has,  if  anything, 
been  even  more  elusive  than  Swainson’s  Warbler  as  a summer  bird  in  Ken- 
tucky. Except  for  a single  isolated  record  in  Hopkins  County  (Hancock, 
1947),  the  species  has  previously  been  recorded  in  summer  on  Black  Moun- 
tain only,  and  there  only  in  very  small  numbers  (maximum  of  four,  re- 
ported by  Breiding,  1947:39).  Mengel  (1965:394),  judging  from  the  bird’s 
distribution  in  Tennessee,  suspected  it  of  breeding  elsewhere  in  Kentucky, 
but  found  no  others;  Rowe,  Wiley,  and  I have  previously  looked  for  it  about 
lumbering  clearings  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  but  likewise  without  suc- 
cess. Thus  I was  particularly  interested  to  find  some  dozen  birds  of  this 
species  on  the  ridges  of  Pine,  Cumberland,  and  Black  Mountains,  and  in 
the  valley  between  Pine  and  Black  Mountains. 

I first  located  the  Golden-winged  Warbler  on  June  12,  1967,  when  I 
saw  two  and  heard  another  on  Pine  Mountain,  at  scattered  spots  with  ele- 
vations of  about  2,800  feet.  All  three  birds  were  in  dry  ridgetop  clearings 
with  a heavy  shrubby  growth  of  chestnut  and  black  oaks,  black  locust,  sas- 
safras, and  other  trees,  with  considerable  thickets  of  blackberries.  A sign 
erected  at  one  of  these  localities  by  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Forestry 
stated  that  the  area  had  been  burned  over  in.  a forest  fire  in  November 
1960. 

On  June  13,  1967,  I located  three  more  birds  singing  on  a dry,  cut-over 
hillside,  elevation  2,200  feet,  in  the  valley  between  Pine  and  Black  Moun- 
tains. One  of  these  birds  gave  a song  like  that  of  the  Blue-winged  Warbler 
(V.  pinus)  in  the  midst  of  typical  Golden-wing  songs.  I tracked  this  bird 
down  and  studied  it  carefully;  it  appeared  a typical  Golden-winged  War- 
bler in  all  respects. 

On  June  13,  1968,  I heard  one  Golden-winged  Warbler  in  a thicket  on 
Cumberland  Mountain,  elevation  3,400  feet.  The  following  year,  from  May 
28  to  June  1,  1969,  I located  several  others  on  this  mountain.  One  bird  on 
May  29  was  observed  singing  at  3,300  feet  on  the  Bell  County  portion  of 
the  mountain.  On  May  31  I was  startled  to  find  another  moving  about 
quietly  40  feet  up  in  trees  in  a cool  rhododendron  glade  at  3,000  feet;  later 
I heard  what  may  have  been  the  same  bird  singing  from  further  up  the  trail 
on  a dry  hillside.  The  other  Golden-wings  were  recorded  several  times  about 
Bailes  Meadow,  Harlan  County,  at  elevations  of  3,400  to  3,500  feet;  on  the 
morning  of  June  1,  four  birds  were  singing  persistently  here. 

On  Black  Mountain  I recorded  only  two  Golden-wings.  On  June  10, 
1969,  one  sang  occasionally  in  a shrubby  clearing  at  3,900  feet;  later  that 
day  I watched  another  moving  about  in  the  trees  on  a moist  hillside  at 
3,800  feet,  with  an  interesting  assortment  of  Chestnut-sided  (Dendroica 
pensylvanica) , Kentucky,  Hooded,  and  Canada  (Wilsonia  canadensis ) War- 
blers all  within  10  yards. 

The  two  observations  of  Golden-wings  in  moist  forested  areas,  par- 
ticularly the  one  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  indicate  that  this  species  may 
at  times  forage  in  areas  quite  unlike  its  usual  dry  brushy  habitat.  It  is  of 
interest  that  neither  of  these  birds  (both  adult  males)  was  singing.  Dur- 
ing spring  migration,  when  a somewhat  wider  habitat  range  is  naturally 
expected,  I have  several  times  seen  Golden-wings  high  in  trees  along  creek 
bottoms  in  the  Louisville  region,  as  well  as  in  other  moist  wooded  situations. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  its  usual  summer  habitat  the  Golden- 
winged Warbler  is  very  easily  overlooked  when  not  singing.  Even  when 
singing,  the  bird’s  habit  of  sitting  motionless  inside  the  foliage  cover 
usually  makes  it,  in  my  experience  at  least,  a difficult  creature  to  observe. 
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Yellow  Warblers  ( Dendroica  petechia)  were  very  common  at  suitable 
streamside  locations  in  the  valleys,  but  apparently  absent  at  higher  eleva- 
tions. On  June  14,  1967,  I recorded  as  many  as  40  singing  males  in  the 
valley  of  Poor  Fork. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warblers  (D.  caerulescens) , long  known  as  one 
of  the  commonest  warblers  in  the  forests  of  Black  Mountain,  also  proved 
common  at  the  higher  elevations  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  where  I found 
them  in  1968  and  1969.  The  birds  here  range  in  a band  about  seven  miles 
long,  extending  along  and  just  below  the  crest,  at  elevations  of  about  3,000 
to  3', 400  feet.  They  are  somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  being  most  evident 
in  the  moister  locations  and  absent  in  many  of  the  drier  areas.  The  species 
is  perhaps  most  evident  in  and  about  a moist  forest,  including  a hemlock- 
rhododendron  glade,  along  Martin’s  Fork,  where  from  one  spot  as  many  as 
a half-dozen  birds  may  be  heard  singing.  The  elevation  here  is  about  3,000 
feet;  the  species  is  evidently  much  less  regular  at  corresponding  elevations 
on  Black  Mountain  (Mengel,  1965:403).  This  attractive  bird  is  easily  ob- 
served and  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  inhabitants  of  these  cool  for- 
ests. 

Black-throated  Green  Warblers  were  noted  in  many  areas,  particular- 
ly on  Pine  Mountain  and  at  various  locations  in  the  valleys.  I did  not  record 
any  on  the  higher  elevations  of  Cumberland  or  Black  Mountains.  The  only 
birds  recorded  on  Cumberland  Mountain  were  several  in  the  oak  woods  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  mountain,  at  about  2,500  feet.  Whether  coincidental 
or  otherwise,  it  was  of  some  interest  that  all  of  more  than  a dozen  birds 
recorded  on  Pine  Mountain  on  June  12,  1967,  were  on  the  northwestern 
slope,  none  on  the  southeastern.  This  bird  has  an  exceptionally  interesting 
distribution  in  Kentucky  (see  Mengel,  1965:405-407). 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  distribution  of  the  Cerulean  War- 
bler in  eastern  Kentucky.  In  June  1967  I recorded  it  regularly  along  the 
northwestern  slope  of  Pine  Mountain  in  Harlan  and  Letcher  Counties. 
Black-throated  Green  Warblers  were  present  at  many  of  these  localities, 
and,  overall,  outnumbered  the  Cerulean  by  perhaps  as  much  as  three  to  one. 
On  June  11  and  12,  1968,  I found  the  Cerulean  at  all  elevations  on  Log 
Mountain,  where  over  a considerable  area  it  seemed  second  only  to  the 
Redstart  ( Setophaga  ruticilla)  in  abundance,  though  closely  followed  by 
the  Black-and-white  Warbler.  I did  not  record  the  species  at  higher  eleva- 
tions on  Cumberland  Mountain. 

Somewhat  puzzlingly,  I recorded  only  one  Blackburnian  Warbler  (D. 
fusca),  a female  on  June  11,  1969,  at  4,000  feet  on  Black  Mountain.  Per- 
haps I overlooked  the  species  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  its  songs, 
though  I had  no  trouble  locating  fair  numbers  of  Blackburnians  by  song 
in  the  high  Tennessee  mountains  a few  days  later. 

The  Yellow-throated  Warbler  (D.  dominica)  has  especially  interesting 
habitat  preferences  in  Kentucky.  The  classic  picture,  as  outlined  by  Mengel 
(1965:412),  may  be  summarized  as:  bald  cypress  in  the  western  lowlands, 
sycamores  throughout  central  Kentucky  (around  Louisville  the  bird  is  still 
commonly,  and  appropriately,  called  the  “Sycamore  Warbler”),  and  pines 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  Rowe,  Wiley,  and  I have  in  previous  years  observed 
small  numbers  of  these  birds  in  pines  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau. 

It  was  of  interest,  then,  to  find  Yellow- throated  Warblers  present 
in  several  distinct  habitats  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  My  first  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  bird  in  sycamores  here  came  on  June  12,  1967,  when 
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I heard  two  singing  in  sycamores  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kentucky 
River  at  Whitesburg;  later  I found  others  in  similar  situations.  Of  22  birds 
on  which  I have  definite  notes,  nine  were  in  streamside  sycamores,  six  in 
pines,  four  in  oaks,  one  in  pine-oak  woods,  and  two  in  “conglomerate”  wood- 
lands. Sometimes  the  birds  occupied  two  distinct  habitats  within  a limited 
area.  For  example,  on  June  13,  1969,  I saw  two  Yellow-throated  Warblers 
in  hillside  oak  woods  at  Lilly’s  Woods,  and  heard  another  in  streamside 
sycamores  hardly  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  Ganier  and  Clebsch  (1940:58) 
recorded  several  in  oak  forest  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  in  Tennessee, 
while  Coffey  (1939:54)  reported  others  in  “an  upland  oak-hickory-pine 
woods”  in  northeastern  Mississippi.  Taken  together,  these  observations,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  substantial  number  of  birds  found  in  sycamores  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  suggest  some  modification  of  Mongol's  conclud- 
ing remarks  (loc.  cit.)  on  habitat  preferences. 

Chestnut-sided  Warblers,  familiar  in  brushy  areas  throughout  the 
higher  elevations  of  Black  Mountain,  were  recorded  on  Log  and  Cumber- 
land Mountains  as  well.  I found  a few  in  disturbed  areas  at  the  top  of  Log 
Mountain,  at  elevations  of  2,900  to  3,100  feet,  on  June  11  and  12.  1968. 
Greater  numbers  were  found  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  at  elevations  of 
3,100  to  3,500  feet,  on  June  13  and  14,  1968.  From  May  28  through  June  1, 
1969,  I recorded  the  birds  wherever  there  were  brushy  areas  above  approxi- 
mately 2,900  feet  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  in  a band  extending  some  eight 
miles  along  the  ridge  and  higher  slopes.  On  June  1,  I estimated  10  males 
singing  in  an  area  of  some  20  acres  about  Bailes  Meadow.  This  species, 
unlike  the  Golden-winged  Warbler,  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  same 
areas,  lends  itself  readily  to  observation,  singing  through  most  of  the  day, 
commonly  from  exposed  perches. 

In  many  areas  of  oak  forest  Ovenbirds  were  the  commonest  warbler, 
conspicuous  on  account  of  their  song.  On  May  30,  1969,  I encountered  a 
pair  of  agitated  Ovenbirds  along  the  ridge  trail  on  Cumberland  Mountain, 
chirping  loudly  and  giving  a spread-wing  display  around  an  unidentified 
snake  about  three  feet  long.  On  a number  of  occasions  at  dusk  and  after 
dark  I heard  Ovenbirds  singing  their  flight  song,  well  described  by  Saun- 
ders (1951:204-205).  It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  Oven- 
birds  in  these  mountains  often  give  a song  composed  entirely  of  single, 
rather  than  double,  notes,  sometimes  sounding  very  like  the  song  of  a 
Prothonotary  Warbler  (Protonotaria  citrea),  a species  which  I did  not 
record  here. 

Canada  Warblers,  widespread  at  higher  elevations  on  Black  Mountain, 
were  also  recorded  at  one  location  on  Cumberland  Mountain.  On  June  13, 
1968,  in  a streamside  rhododendron  glade  at  3,000  feet  I watched  a pair 
of  these  birds  as  they  flitted  about,  chipping  in  an  agitated  manner,  and 
afterwards  heard  another  singing  nearby.  On  May  29-31,  1969,  I again  ob- 
served the  birds  at  the  same  locality. 

Icterids.  This  thriving  group  of  birds  now  occupies  extreme  south- 
eastern Kentucky  in  substantial  numbers.  Eastern  Meadowlarks  (Stumella 
magna),  Red-winged  Blackbirds  (Agelaius  phoeniceus),  Common  Grackles 
( Quiscalus  quiscula),  and  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  (Molothrus  ater)  are 
present  in  most  areas  where  anything  approaching  suitable  habitat  is  to  be 
found,  and  thus  seem  to  have  increased  considerably  since  the  time  of 
Mengel’s  observations.  I often  recorded  these  species  in  small  and  some- 
times remote  valley  areas.  In  addition,  Cowbirds  were  widespread  in  mod- 
erate numbers  all  along  the  ridgetops.  The  largest  group  of  Meadowlarks 
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noted  was  six  at  the  Harlan  airport,  elevation  1,550  feet,  June  14,  1967. 
The  largest  flock  of  Grackles  encountered  numbered  over  100  birds,  at  the 
base  of  Cumberland  Mountain  on  the  Virginia  side,  June  13,  1968;  numer- 
ous smaller  groups  were  seen  in  the  Kentucky  counties. 

In  June  1968  I found  several  Redwing  nests,  all  empty,  in  valley  areas. 
A particularly  interesting  example  of  the  adaptability  which  has  sent  the 
Redwing  population  skyrocketing  was  provided  by  a pair  noted  on  June 
12,  1968,  at  2,800  feet  on  Log  Mountain,  at  a tiny  cattail  pond  in  a mining 
clearing,  with  heavy  forest  extending  for  miles  in  all  directions.  On  June 
15,'  1967,  at  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School,  where  some  20  Red- 
wings were  in  evidence  about  the  small  hay  fields,  I saw  a Common  Crow, 
carrying  a fairly  small  bird  in  its  claws,  flying  off  vigorously  pursued 
by  two  Redwings.  Other  instances  of  Crow  predation,  more  often  spoken 
of  than  actually  observed,  have  been  reported  by  Moore  (1936;  turtle),  Sis- 
ter Bonaventure  (1948;  Robin  egg),  and  Stamm  (1954;  Robin  nestlings). 

Small  numbers  of  Orchard  Orioles  (Icterus  spurius)  were  encountered 
in  scattered  lowland  areas  in  Letcher,  Harlan,  Bell,  and  Knox  Counties. 

Finches-Sparrows.  On  June  10,  1968,  at  Pine  Mountain  State  Park  I 
noted  a Cardinal  singing  a “whisper”  song.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks 
(Pheucticus  ludovicianus)  were  found  only  on  Black  Mountain,  where  the 
species  is  numerous.  It  is  possible  that  a few  may  occur  on  Cumberland 
Mountain,  but  I was  unable  to  find  any  there.  On  June  10,  1968,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Pine  Mountain  in  Bell  County,  I encountered  a Rufous- 
sided Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus)  which  consistently  prefaced  its 
common  “drink-your-tea”  song  with  a series  of  three  rapid,  usually  guttural, 
notes  which  I transcribed  as  “deedle-deedle-deep.”  Sometimes  these  opening 
notes  sounded  very  like  a portion  of  a Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  ludo- 
vicianus) song.  On  August  10,  1969,  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  I heard  a 
bird  singing  a somewhat  similar  but  shorter  song,  beginning  with  three 
clear,  distinct  notes,  the  third  very  emphatic,  followed  by  a sharp  break  and 
pause,  then  the  usual  trill.  Saunders  (1929:33,  57)  has  some  interesting 
comments  on  variant  towhee  songs. 

I was  surprised  to  hear  a Bachman’s  Sparrow  ( Aimophila  aestivalis) 
sing  from  a shrubby  field  at  Hensley  Settlement,  Cumberland  Mountain, 
3,200  feet,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  May  30,  1969.  Slate-colored  Juncos 
( Junco  hy emails) , as  expected,  were  recorded  only  on  Black  Mountain.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  on  June  17,  1969,  at  Newfound  Gap 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  I saw  an  adult  junco  in  typical  plumage 
except  for  a narrow  but  distinct  band  of  white  extending  all  the  way  across 
the  base  of  the  nape. 

A Note  on  Strip  Mining 

As  has  become  increasingly  well  known,  large  portions  of  the  eastern 
Kentucky  mountains  have  been  unfortunately  disfigured  in  recent  years 
by  strip  mining.  These  mining  operations  have  moved  far  back  into  the 
mountains  with  extraordinary  power  and  destructive  energy.  Some  of  the 
most  thoroughgoing  operations  I saw  were  on  Log  Mountain,  where  the 
disturbance  of  the  original  ecology  has  been  extreme.  In  some  areas  of 
considerable  extent,  the  disturbance  has  been  much  more  severe  than  on 
most  of  the  tank  gunnery  ranges  where  I have  birded  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  impact  of  such  disturbance  on  the  bird  life  has  of  course  taken 
many  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  directly 
resulted  in  some  diminution  of  populations  of  forest-inhabiting  birds.  Com- 
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paring  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  strip  mining  operations  to  others  left  un- 
disturbed, I suspect  that  the  Hooded  Warbler  has  been  one  of  the  species 
most  strongly  affected  in  this  regard.  Many  other  woodland  birds  could  of 
course  be  mentioned  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  openings  created  by  mining  operations,  once 
they  begin  to  become  overgrown,  have  naturally  been  responsible  for  the  in- 
cursion or  increase  of  typical  brush-inhabiting  birds.  On  June  11,  1968, 
I walked  for  some  two  miles  along  an  abandoned  strip  mining  cut  at  2,300 
feet  on  an  outlying  ridge  of  Log  Mountain.  Portions  of  this  cut  had  been 
planted  to  black  locust,  while  some  tulip  poplar  saplings  were  also  present, 
as  well  as  the  expected  sassafras  and  blackberry.  The  most  evident  birds 
along  here  were  the  Yellowthroat  (Geothlypis  trichas),  Yellow-breasted 
Chat,  Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea),  and  Rufous-sided  Towhee;  how- 
ever, neither  the  Prairie  Warbler  (Dendroica  discolor)  nor  Field  Sparrow 
(Spizella  pusilla),  which  might  have  been  expected,  were  noted.  I also  noted 
five  Phoebes  at  various  locations  along  rock  faces  exposed  by  the  mining. 

Other  birds  for  whose  presence  mining  operations  were  probably  in 
part  responsible  included  the  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bluebirds,  and  Red- 
winged Blackbirds  on  Log  Mountain  as  mentioned  above,  and  possibly  the 
Sparrow  Hawk  also  mentioned  earlier. 

If  these  observations  seem  at  first  to  create  the  impression  that  strip 
mining  has  introduced  more  birds  than  it  has  displaced,  two  salient  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind:  1)  The  more  extensively  strip-mined  areas  have 
much  smaller  bird  populations  than  those  found  in  similarly  sized  areas 
covered  by  the  rich  native  hardwood  forests  of  these  mountains.  This 
difference  is  readily  apparent  to  any  observer.  2)  Strip  mining,  of  what- 
ever extent,  is  so  traumatic  a disturbance  of  a complex,  subtly  organized 
environment  that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  many  effects  not  immediately  ap- 
parent to  this  untrained  eye.  The  pollution  of  the  environment  by  acid  wa- 
ters released  by  mining  operations,  for  example,  must  have  far-reaching 
effects.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  mining  roads  and  cuts  which  gave 
me  ready  access  to  the  higher  reaches  of  Log  Mountain  may  at  the  same  time 
have  wiped  out  a few  of  the  ridgetop  birds  which  would  have  constituted 
a primary  ornithological  interest  of  the  mountain.  In  sum,  though  there  is 
a certain  gruesome  fascination  to  these  strange  works  of  man  high  in  these 
otherwise  forest-cloaked  mountains,  strip  mining  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
ecologically  as  well  as  socially,  as  other  than  a disaster. 

These  comments  are  all,  of  course,  impressions  gathered  more  or  less 
incidentally;  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  some  specific,  objectively 
detailed  investigations  of  this  subject. 

General  Comments 

These  visits,  albeit  abbreviated,  to  portions  of  each  of  the  four  major 
mountain  groups  in  southeastern  Kentucky  have  particularly  impressed  me 
with  the  relative  meagerness  of  Kentucky’s  complement  of  “northern” 
species,  both  in  variety  of  species  and  number  of  individuals.  Black  Moun- 
tain alone  supports  really  large  populations  of  these  birds,  and  this  moun- 
tain, hardly  reaching  above  4,000  feet  and  supporting  no  high-elevation 
coniferous  forest  of  any  kind,  necessarily  lacks  many  species  found  on  the 
higher  peaks  of  our  neighboring  states  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  Additionally,  large  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky  have  been  especially 
ill  affected  by  logging,  mining,  and  other  forms  of  human  disturbance. 

The  higher  reaches  of  Cumberland  Mountain  support  all  but  three  of 
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the  more  northerly  species  found  on  Black  Mountain,  though  the  populations 
of  most  of  those  occurring  are  much  below  the  levels  found  on  Black  Moun- 
tain. Cumberland  Mountain,  with  its  most  attractive  reaches  embraced  by 
a national  park  and  so  freed  from  the  less  desirable  forms  of  human  dis- 
turbance evident  on  Black  Mountain,  is  in  some  respects  a more  desirable 
area  for  the  itinerant  ornithologist.  Unfortunately,  the  narrow  and  eco- 
logically fragile  crest  of  this  mountain  is  threatened  by  a proposed  high- 
way building  scheme.  In  addition  to  its  inevitable  adverse  effect  on  the 
small  ridgetop  populations  of  northern  birds  found  here,  such  a road 
would  destroy  the  comparative  isolation  which  constitutes  a primary  charm 
of  this  area.  And  despite  a large  segment  of  popular  opinion,  genuine  isola- 
tion and  wilderness  are  extremely  scarce  commodities  even  in  the  eastern 
Kentucky  mountains;  the  domain  of  the  beer  can  and  Kleenex  is  well-nigh 
universal. 

A very  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  birdlife  of  the 
Kentucky  mountains.  Mengel’s  study  of  breeding  distribution,  combined 
with  his  summary  and  evaluation  of  previous  observations,  has  provided 
a highly  serviceable  base  for  further  work.  Future  study  will  probably 
show  that  some  species  currently  represented  by  few  or  scattered  records 
are  in  fact  relatively  widespread.  Nonetheless,  in  view  of  the  present  need 
for  additional  information,  I have  here  recounted  many  of  my  own  observa- 
tions at  some  length.  Observations  up  to  the  present  have  generally,  in 
keeping  with  Kentucky  tradition,  been  scattered  and  individualistic  in  na- 
ture. In  so  extensive  an  area,  an  individual  observer  must  apply  a great 
deal  of  effort  to  accumulate  any  representative  amount  of  information. 
Perhaps  in  future  years  cooperative  efforts,  such  as  those  employed  so 
successfully  in  Tennessee  in  the  1930’s  and  more  recently  in  the  Virginias, 
will  provide  the  most  fruitful  approach.  A group  of  capable,  well-organized, 
and  slightly  fanatic  observers  following  well-laid  plans  could  accomplish 
much. 

Summary 

1.  Notes  are  presented  on  observations  made  during  four  early-summer 
trips  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  particularly  on 
Pine,  Log,  Cumberland,  and  Black  Mountains,  with  additional  observations 
from  other  areas. 

2.  A total  of  97  species  were  recorded,  plus  two  others  just  across  the 
state  line  in  Virginia. 

3.  Blue-headed  Vireos  and  Golden-winged  Warblers  were  found  on 
Pine  Mountain,  with  a maximum  elevation  of  approximately  2,800  feet. 

4.  The  only  species  of  northern  affinities  found  on  Log  Mountain,  with 
a maximum  elevation  of  approximately  3,200  feet  and  much  disturbed  by 
mining  operations,  were  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Blue-headed  Vireo,  and 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  all  occurring  in  small  numbers. 

5.  Cumberland  Mountain,  with  a maximum  elevation  of  3,500  feet 
and  now  included  in  a national  park,  supports  moderate  populations  of 
Blue-headed  Vireos  and  Black-throated  Blue  and  Chesnut-sided  Warblers, 
lesser  numbers  of  Black-billed  Cuckoos  and  Golden-winged  Warblers,  and 
a few  Canada  Warblers;  the  Veery  was  also  recorded  at  one  location. 

6.  Species  and  relative  numbers  recorded  from  Black  Mountain  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  reported  by  previous  observers. 

7.  A territorial  Least  Flycatcher  was  recorded  at  1,800  feet  in  a 
deciduous  woodland  in  Letcher  County. 

8.  Swainson’s  Warbler  was  recorded  at  three  points  in  Bell  and  Letcher 
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Counties,  with  an  additional  bird  just  across  the  Pike  County  line  in 
Virginia. 

9.  A number  of  essentially  open-country  birds  were  found  to  be  more 
widespread  or  to  occur  in  substantially  greater  numbers  than  previously  re- 
ported for  the  far  southeastern  counties.  These  include  the  Barn  Swallow, 
Mockingbird,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Red-winged  Black- 
bird, Orchard  Oriole,  Common  Grackle,  and  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

10.  A few  woodland  birds  characteristic  of  lowland  areas  further 
west  and  little  known  in  the  southeastern  mountains  were  recorded.  These 
include  the  Black  Vulture,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Barred  Owl,  and  Red- 
bellied  Woodpecker. 

11.  Observations  on  variant  songs  are  presented  for  the  Yellow- 
throated  and  Blue-headed  Vireos,  Ovenbird,  Cardinal,  and  Rufous-sided 
Towhee. 

12.  Observations  on  variant  plumage  characteristics  are  presented  for 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker  and  Slate-colored  Junco. 

13.  Observations  of  possible  predation  are  presented  for  the  Ovenbird 
(snake)  and  Red-winged  Blackbird  (Common  Crow). 

14.  Some  comments  are  made  regarding  the  effects  of  strip  mining. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  10-12,  1969 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Fall  Meeting  at  Owensboro  on  Friday,  October  10,  1969.  Registration  was 
at  Gabe’s  Motor  Inn. 

President  Willard  Gray  opened  the  Friday  evening  session  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  Lecture  Room.  He  welcomed  members  and  guests. 
A.  L.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Owensboro  Committee  on  Local  Arrange- 
ments, explained  field  trips  for  Saturday  at  Carpenter’s  Lake,  Ben  Hawes 
Park,  and  the  L.  E.  Wilson  farm  at  Sorgho,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Ray  Nall,  Program  Chairman,  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Clell  Peterson  presented  a paper  on  “The  Distribution  of 
Cliff  Swallows  in  Western  Kentucky.”  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  then  read  por- 
tions of  a paper  by  Joseph  Croft  entitled  “Notes  from  the  Southeastern 
Mountains.”  Edwin  Larson,  a University  of  Louisville  medical  student 
from  Murray,  gave  a continued  account  of  his  observations  of  the  Common 
Nighthawk.  Frank  Abrams,  Owensboro,  presented  slides  of  birds  seen 
recently  in  Florida  in  the  Myakka  River  State  Park  and  in  the  National 
Audubon  Society’s  Corkscrew  Swamp.  Miss  Mabel  Slack  showed  slides  of 
Cassin’s  Finches  and  Evening  Grosbeaks  taken  at  Yosemite  Park,  and 
hummingbirds  at  Gothic,  Colorado  during  the  summer  of  1969.  Newton 
Belt  presented  colored  slides  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl’s  nest  found  at 
Chaney  Lake  during  the  Spring  Meeting.  The  exhibit  of  his  watercolors 
about  the  room,  some  made  in  Africa,  provided  an  added  attraction. 

On  Saturday  morning  members  divided  into  three  groups  for  field 
trips  in  spite  of  drizzle  and  downpour. 

President  Willard  Gray  opened  the  general  business  meeting  at  3:00 
p.m.  Saturday,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  He 
thanked  Joseph  Ford,  Curator,  for  the  use  of  the  building,  and  A.  L. 
Powell  and  the  Owensboro  Chapter  for  their  hospitality  and  splendid  ar- 
rangements. 

The  president  announced  that  at  the  Board  Meeting  it  was  agreed 
that:  1)  The  pre-registration  blank  had  proven  so  successful  it  would  be 
continued.  2)  The  spring  meeting  would  be  held  at  Bowling  Green,  April 
17-19,  and  the  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls,  provisionally  set  for  Octo- 
ber 2-4,  1970. 

The  minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  as  printed  in  The  Kentucky  War- 
ber  were  approved. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  accepted  (copy  attached). 

The  treasurer  asked  that  the  books  be  audited,  and  the  president  was 
to  appoint  an  auditing  committee. 

The  proposed  amendment  eliminating  Corresponding  Memberships, 
as  sent  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Breeher  reported  on  the  status  of  the  Ohio  Falls  Bi-State  Park 
Project,  mentioning  chiefly  the  following:  1)  Commissioners  from  both 
states  have  been  appointed;  2)  A bill  is  now  in  Congress  to  legalize  the  bi- 
state compact;  3)  Due  to  the  present  structure  of  the  dam,  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  water  flow,  the  alarming  silt  and  sand  deposits  on  the 
rock  shelf,  on  the  Indiana  side  as  well  as  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls,  will 
eventually  cover  the  unique  fossil  beds  and  also  eliminate  the  food  supply 
for  migrating  birds.  Representatives  of  conservation  groups  were  to  meet 
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the  following1  week  with  officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  explain  the 
problem  and  press  for  remedial  measures. 

Since  Mr.  William  Ruhe,  K.O.S.  representative  to  Kentuckians  for 
Environmental  Planning,  was  not  present,  Dr.  Monroe  reported  that  of 
the  three  main  projects,  research  on  one,  ‘‘Environmental  Effects  of  Pes- 
ticides,” had  been  completed  and  recommendations  made.  He  told  of  the 
tragic  effect  of  DDT  and  allied  pesticides  on  the  reproduction  of  birdlife  and 
read  a Resolution  recommended  by  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
Board  to  ban  the  sale  and  use  of  persistent  pesticides  in  Kentucky.  He  moved 
the  adoption  by  the  K.O.S. ; the  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
passed  (copy  attached).  The  statement  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Research  Committee. 

The  president  of  each  member  organization  of  Kentuckians  for  Environ- 
mental Planning  receives  a copy  of  the  research  data  and  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  a copy  be  sent  to  each  K.O.S.  member. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  A.  L.  Powell,  Chairman,  made  the  follow- 
ing report:  President,  Willard  Gray;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Ray  Nall;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Evelyn  J.  Schneider;  Councillors  (two-year  term),  Newton  Belt  and 
Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  Mr.  Powell  moved  that  these  names  be  accepted 
by  acclamation  and  the  motion  carried.  Dr.  Hunter  M.  Hancock  and  Dr. 
J.  Hill  Hamon  continue  another  year  as  councillors. 

Leonard  Brecher  asked  that  a note  of  thanks  be  given  the  present 
officers. 

Regret  was  expressed  over  the  absence  of  our  valued  honorary  mem- 
ber, Albert  Ganier. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  asked  that  all  record  cards  for  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Laboratory  Nesting  Survey  be  mailed  to  her. 

Mr.  Stamm  moved  that  since  the  Owensboro  Chapter  had  handled  local 
arrangements  in  such  an  efficient  manner  for  every  aspect  of  the  meeting, 
including  assistance  at  the  Registration  Desk,  that  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  the  K.O.S.  be  expressed  and  spread  on  the  minutes. 

The  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Saturday  was  Mr. 
Edward  Schell,  Washington,  D.C.,  a member  of  the  Maryland  Ornithological 
Society,  graduate  of  University  of  Michigan,  and  member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union.  Using  colored  slides,  he  related  a trip  to  Alaska 
with  his  family,  where  he  attended  the  A.O.U.  meeting  during  the  summer 
of  1968,  visiting  the  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands  as  well. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  compiled  the  bird  list,  totaling  80  species.  On  a 
warm  Sunday  morning,  a large  group  went  to  Carpenter’s  Lake,  ending 
in  the  Powells’  yard  where  their  hospitality  was  excelled  only  by  entertain- 
ment provided  by  Mrs.  Powell’s  pet  duck.  The  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Aileen  L.  Hummel 
Recording  Secretary 

* * * * 

RESOLUTION 

Passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
October  11,  1969 

Because  of  the  now  overwhelming  evidence  concerning  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  persistent  pesticides,  most  notably  DDT,  on  the  environ- 
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ment,  manifested  in  the  pollution  of  almost  all  our  streams  and  the  fish 
therein,  in  the  outright  destruction  of  birds  such  as  grebes,  robins,  and 
bluebirds,  and,  as  a result  of  biological  magnification,  in  the  drastically 
reduced  reproduction  of  many  large  birds  such  as  pelicans,  eagles,  and 
hawks  to  a level  where  extinction  in  the  near  future  is  imminent;  and 

Because  of  the  long-lived  nature  of  the  persistent  pesticides,  their 
resultant  spread  and  contamination  of  life  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  removal  from  the  environ- 
ment once  usage  is  stopped;  and 

Because  of  the  availability  of  suitable  substitute  pesticides  of  a short- 
lived nature; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
strongly  urges  the  immediate  banning  of,  sale,  shipment,  and  usage  of  the 
persistent  pesticides  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

$ $ * $ 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  9,  1969 
GENERAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward,  October  3,  1968  $ 935.68 

Receipts 

Annual  Membership  Dues: 

195  Regular  Memberships  @ 3.00  $585.00 

50  Family  Membership  @ 4.00  200.00 

26  Contributing  Memberships  @ 5.00  130.00 

3 Contributing  Family  Memberships 

@ 6.00  18.00 

12  Corresponding  Memberships  @ 2.50  ....  30.00 

8 Student  Memberships  @ 2.00  16.00 


Total  Memberships  

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Assn.,  on  Full-paid  Shares  

Contributions,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for 

Ornithology  

Sale  of  Publications  $ 72.79 

Sale  of  Checklist  Cards  13.09 

Sale  of  Sleeve  Patches  20.00 

Total  Sales  

Receipts,  Fall  Meeting,  1968  

Receipts,  Spring  Meeting,  1969  

Refund  on  Check  No.  31  

Advance  Reservations,  Fall  Meeting,  1969  


Total  Receipts  1,955.06 

TOTAL  $2,890.74 


$979.00 

33.25 

10.00 


105.88 

369.00 

258.00 
1.43 

198.50 
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Disbursements 


Printing  Costs,  The  Kentucky  Warbler  834.19 

Printing,  10,000  Checklist  Cards  96.86 

Postage,  including  The  Kentucky  Warbler  35.01 

Supplies:  1,000  Stamped  Envelopes  68.40 

500  Window  Envelopes  2.14 

2,000  Warbler  Envelopes  17.60 

Miscellaneous  10.21 


Total,  Supplies  98.35 

Transfer  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  10.00 

Dues,  Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning  35.00 

Kentucky  State  Treasurer,  for  Corporation 

Filing  Fee  2.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1968  419.13 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1969  231.00 


Total  Disbursements  

Balance  on  Hand,  First  National  Bank, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  October  9,  1969  

TOTAL 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 
& Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  3,  1968  .. 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  @ $100.00  

Total  Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  3,  1968  .... 

Receipts 


Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  (4%%)  $ 33.25 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  60.13 


Total  Receipts  

TOTAL  

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  to 


General  Fund  $ 33.25 

Total  Disbursements  

BALANCE  IN  FUND,  Oct.  9,  1969 

TOTAL 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  $ 700.00 

Savings  Account  Balance,  Oct.  3,  1968  1,250.97 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  60.13 


Total  Assets,  Oct.  9,  1969  $2,011.10 


1,761.54 

1,129.20 

$2,890.74 


$1,250.97 

700.00 


$1,950.97 


93.38 


$2,044.35 


33.25 

2,011.10 


$2,044.35 
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THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  3,  1968  $ 979.82 


Receipts 


Contributions  $ 10.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  47.27 

Total  Receipts  57.27 


TOTAL  $1,037.09 


Disbursements 

None 

Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  9,  1969  $1,037.09 

Principal  Fund  $ 708.00 

Accumulated  Interest  329.09 

Total  $1,037.09 

BALANCE  SHEET 


October  9,  1969 

Assets : 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky $1,129.20 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn., 

Louisville,  Ky 2,011.10 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology,  Greater  Louisville  First 

Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 1,037.09 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $4,177.39 


$ Hi  ^ 


* 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ATTENDING  THE  MEETING 

BLANDVILLE : Newton  O.  Belt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bowman,  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen, 
Mrs.  F.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Sr. 

CARLISLE:  Willard  N.  Gray. 

FRANKFORT:  James  Durell,  Dr.  J.  Hill  Hamon. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Miss  Emily  Gillenwater,  David 
Uzman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr. 

GOLDEN  POND:  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Nall. 

HENDERSON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ila  D.  Gatlin,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Rhoads. 
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LEXINGTON:  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece,  Jr. 

LOUISVILLE:  Janet  Borders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  Alex 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  Croft,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Miss  Dorothy  Peil,  J.  William  Ruhe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Sundquist,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  B.  Wood. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr. 

MADISONVILLE : Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hancock. 

MURRAY : Dr.  Evelyn  Cole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Kemper,  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson. 

NICHOLASVILLE : Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck. 

OWENSBORO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Abrams,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cham- 
bers, Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elliott,  Minnie  L. 
Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.  lies,  Mary  Lydia  Greenwell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  S.  Kramer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Thacker,  Sr.,  Ralph 
Thacker,  Jr.,  Tracy  Thacker,  John  Thacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Marvin 
Ray,  Lewis  Marvin  Ray,  George  Ray,  Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Whalen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Ford. 

RICHMOND:  Mrs.  Alvin  McGlasson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 
EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA:  Mrs.  Marvin  L.  Pitt. 

DYERSBURG,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN : Oscar  McKinley  Bryens. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  Edward  H.  Schell. 

ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA:  John  Chandler. 

* ❖ * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

LATE  DATE  FOR  PINE  SISKIN 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  1969,  I saw  a flock  of  20-30  Pine  Siskins 
(Spinus  pinus),  east  of  Berea,  Madison  County,  Kentucky.  The  birds  were 
in  the  top  of  a pine  tree  at  the  site  of  the  Kentucky  Arts  and  Crafts 
Festival,  where  they  remained  for  at  least  an  hour.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  them  by  their  characteristic  call.  R.  M.  Mengel  in  his  Birds  of 
Kentucky  (1965)  listed  May  14  as  the  latest  date  of  observation  for  this 
species  in  Kentucky. — WAYNE  H.  DAVIS,  Department  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Lexington  40506. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  KOS  is  recent  history  and  already  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  Spring  Meeting.  We  will  need  papers  and/or  slides  for  our 
Friday  evening  session.  If  you  have  or  know  of  someone  who  has  such 
material  which  could  be  presented,  would  you  please  contact  me,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  or  Dr.  Ray  Nall.  Friday  evening  programs  of  recent  years  have 
been  highly  complimented  and  we  want  to  maintain  the  caliber  of  these 
programs.  Let’s  continue  to  share  our  ornithological  findings  and  con- 
tributions. 

I look  forward  to  another  fine  Spring  Meeting  at  Bowling  Green.  See 
you  there  April  17-19,  1970.— WILLARD  GRAY 

* * * ❖ 


TO  KEEP  BIRDS  SAFE  IN  WINTER 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  glycerine  to  water  during 
the  winter  months  to  keep  your  bird  bath  unfrozen,  it  would  be  wise  to 
discontinue  this  practice.  This  advice  comes  from  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Spofford, 
research  associate  at  Cornell  University’s  Laboratory  of  Ornithology. 

According  to  Mrs.  Spofford,  “The  feathers  of  birds  are  remarkably 
adapted  for  forming  an  insulating  layer.  The  barbs  of  birds  feathers  in- 
terlock and  in  winter  the  feathers  are  fluffed  out,  trapping  warm  air 
against  the  body.  Anything  added  to  the  water — especially  something  oily 
like  glycerine — makes  it  impossible  for  the  feathers  to  function  normally. 
As  soon  as  the  bird  is  exposed  to  extreme  cold  or  heavy  snow  or  rain,  he 
will  freeze.” 

sH  * sfs  * 
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OUR  COVER 

Audubon’s  painting  of  Cliff  Swallows  at  their  mud  nests,  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  was  done  in  1829.  Audubon  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  species  in  the  spring  of  1815  at  Henderson.  Since  the 
Cliff  Swallow  in  recent  years  has  been  considered  a rare  breeding  bird  in 
Kentucky,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson’s  article  (elsewhere  in  this  issue)  regarding 
the  finding  of  a remarkable  number  of  nests,  found  75  to  80  miles  southwest 
of  where  Audubon  originally  found  them,  merits  more  than  casual  interest. 
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A NESTING  STUDY  OF  THE  COMMON  NIGHTHAWK 

Edwin  R.  Larson 

The  Common  Nighthawk  (Chordeiles  minor),  once  a ground-nesting 
species,  apparently  has  adjusted  to  the  environment  offered  by  the  roofs  of 
large  buildings.  Especially  near  college  campuses  and  cities  these  birds  find 
an  abundance  of  suitable  habitat.  Thus,  under  such  circumstances  the  study 
of  Nighthawk  activity  is  made  simpler,  particularly  to  the  student  who  can 
make  daily  observations  with  little  difficulty. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Night- 
hawk  life  with  emphasis  on  the  aspects  of  behavior  which  were  most  ap- 
parent to  me.  Such  data  may  serve  as  a foundation  for  more  conclusive 
information  about  this  interesting  bird.  The  study  is  still  in  progress  and 
therefore  this  is  a preliminary  report. 

A total  of  159  observations  were  made  at  Murray  State  University, 
Murray,  Kentucky,  in  the  nesting  season  of  1968  from  April  24  to  August 
20. 

In  all,  11  nests  were  studied  (the  term  nest  is  used  in  this  paper  to 
denote  the  site  of  eggs  or  young;  the  Nighthawk  deposits  her  eggs  directly 
on  the  substrate  without  attempting  to  construct  a retainer).  The  nests 
were  studied  from  the  time  they  were  found  until  they  were  abandoned  or 
the  young  fledged;  thus  one  was  observed  for  only  two  days,  and  some  up 
to  26  times.  Nests  were  visited  daily  but  not  always  on  the  same  building. 
These  observations  lasted  from  less  than  a minute  to  three  and  one-half 
hours,  and  sometimes  occurred  more  than  once  a day. 

The  roofs  of  eight  buildings  were  accessible  and  seven  more  could  be 
observed  through  binoculars,  but  nests  were  found  on  only  five  roofs.  Four 
of  the  nesting  roofs  were  rimmed  by  walls  six  inches  high,  while  one  roof 
had  no  wall.  All  nests  were  on  three-  to  four-story  buildings. 

Seven  of  the  11  nests  were  within  three  feet  of  the  edge;  one  was  cen- 
trally located  and  exposed;  three  were  centrally  located  but  near  a projec- 
tion on  the  roof. 

The  absence  of  a white  throat  patch  on  the  adult  female  enabled  me  to 
identify  the  sex  of  the  bird.  Individual  plumage  characteristics  were  also 
employed  as  distinguishing  marks. 

Within  the  area  of  study  the  nests  were  fairly  well  dispersed.  This  may 
indicate  a large  nesting  territory  or  perhaps  a tendency  of  the  birds  to 
isolate  themselves  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  habitat. 

Graveled  roofs  were  preferred  but  not  exclusively,  since  18%  of  the 
eggs  were  deposited  on  tarpaper.  The  auditorium  had  the  only  nongraveled 
roof.  Slanting  roofs  and  bad  drainage  were  naturally  excluding  factors.  Of 
the  first  five  nests,  four  were  on  the  south  side,  while  four  of  the  second 
five  nests  were  directly  north  of  the  first  nesting  site  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  building.  The  only  exception  occurred  on  the  Business  Building,  where 
the  nests  were  changed  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  corner.  This 
particular  female  proved  to  be  the  most  excitable  and  the  only  one  to  de- 
posit five  eggs  during  the  season. 

After  I banded  a female  on  the  Science  Building  it  nested  the  second 
time  on  the  same  building.  Individual  behavior  and  plumage  may  also  be 
used  as  aids  in  identifying  birds  that  raise  two  or  more  broods  in  a year. 

Establishing  the  exact  lengths  of  time  for  incubation  and  brooding  re- 
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quired  constant  scrutiny.  I visited  buildings  every  day  but  unfortunately  not 
always  the  same  ones  consecutively. 

I have,  though,  determined  some  minimum  and  maximum  lengths  of 
incubation,  and  17  to  18  days  are  the  most  frequent  figures  that  emerge. 

Although  the  Nighthawk  is  a poor  flier  at  19  days,  some  left  the  roof 
by  the  twentieth  day  and  some  even  stayed  till  the  twenty-first  or  twenty- 
second  day  and  possibly  the  twenty- third  day.  After  one  bird  on  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  roof  became  relatively  independent  it  occasionally  re- 
turned to  perch  with  its  parents. 

The  earliest  egg-laying  date  recorded  was  May  3 and  the  latest  was 
July  18  — two  clutches  being  the  norm.  The  bird  on  the  Business  Building 
attempted  three  nests,  but  only  one  egg  was  laid  in  the  last  clutch.  All  three 
were  failures,  however.  The  exact  laying  days  seemed  to  be  governed  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  previous  nests,  but  I discovered  that  early  to  mid- 
May  and  mid-  to  late  June  were  the  most  common  periods.  If  the  first  nest 
was  carried  to  completion,  it  was  found  that  the  second  clutch  of  eggs  would 
appear  later.  In  cooperation  with  a biology  teacher,  Robert  Daniel,  the 
hatching  time  for  the  first  brood  on  the  Science  Building  was  determined 
to  be  between  11 :00  a.m.  and  3 :00  p.m.  on  May  29. 

I recorded  21  eggs  in  11  separate  nests.  There  was  100%  fertility,  but 
only  19  eggs  hatched.  The  number  of  young  that  definitely  became  fledglings 
was  2,  or  10.5%  of  the  hatched  eggs.  The  number  of  additional  young  that 

I have  good  reason  to  believe  became  fledglings  was  4,  or  21%  of  those 
hatched.  Therefore,  the  maximum  number  that  could  have  been  raised  was 
6,  or  31%  of  those  hatched.  The  maximum  number  of  nests  that  could  have 
produced  2 fledglings  was  2,  or  18%  of  the  total  number  of  nests.  The  num- 
ber of  nests  producing  1 fledgling  was  2,  or  18%.  Therefore  only  4 of  the 

II  nests  were  productive.  Thirteen  of  the  19  young  perished  before  reaching 
maturity. 

I never  identified  the  male  incubating  the  eggs  or  brooding  the  young. 
The  male  does  feed  the  young,  but  in  the  one  nest  I observed  closely,  he 
provided  only  a small  portion  of  the  young’s  nourishment. 

Besides  chasing  each  other  in  the  air,  the  only  male-female  relationship 
recorded  was  at  dusk  when  the  male  flew  down  beside  the  incubating  fe- 
male. After  pausing  a few  seconds  he  began  parading  in  front  of  her,  hold- 
ing his  body  horizontally  and  moving  with  regular  pumps.  This  demonstra- 
tion lasted  about  30  seconds;  afterwards,  the  male  could  be  heard  overhead. 

The  behavior  of  an  incubating  female  on  the  Science  Building  illustrates 

the  poor  eyesight  of  this  species. 
After  11  days  of  incubation  the  bird 
was  forced  from  the  nest  in  order  to 
photograph  the  eggs.  The  Nighthawk 
quickly  returned  but  instead  of  going 
directly  to  her  eggs  she  went  to  a 
spot  near-by  and  began  pulling  some 
pebbles  under  her.  After  discovering 
her  error,  she  waddled  the  four  or 
five  inches  to  the  eggs  and  tucked 
them  under  her  wings. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  fe- 
male completely  ignored  the  young 
bird,  which  had  moved  a few  yards  away  during  her  absence.  She  left  a 
minute  later  but  returned  to  the  same  spot.  This  time  the  young  bird  had 
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moved  closer  and  was  fed.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  however,  the  parent 
often  sought  out  its  offspring  to  insure  its  safety. 

One  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the  nest  besides  its  non- 
existence  was  its  mobility.  The  eggs  were  never  transferred  but  the  chicks 
were  frequently  hustled  about  — often  the  day  after  hatching. 

Frequency  and  extent  of  young  transfers  varied.  The  position  of  the 
young  on  the  roof  could  not  be  predicted  from  day  to  day  once  the  young 
could  run  about.  This  was  perhaps  dependent  upon  the  individual,  the  phys- 
ical .confinement  of  the  roof,  and  the  availability  of  shade.  On  the  Science 
Building,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  shade,  the  second  brood  changed 
places  15  of  the  18  days  recorded.  By  contrast,  the  entire  flat  roof  of  the 
Business  Building  was  open  to  the  chicks,  but  there  was  little  shade.  Con- 
sequently, the  second  two  broods  moved  only  twice  in  the  11  recorded  days. 

The  male  was  commonly  observed  during  the  first  few  visits  to  the 
nests,  but  some  of  my  data  indicates  that  he  was  present  in  a protective 
capacity  immediately  before  and  after  laying  and  hatching. 

Confronted  with  an  intruder,  when  the  young  were  present,  the  adults 
were  less  prone  to  leave  the  area  than  if  there  were  only  eggs.  Regularity 
of  visits  may  affect  the  reaction,  but  I did  not  find  the  adults  or  young  to 
be  increasingly  docile.  The  presence  of  the  male  sometimes  seemed  to 
heighten  the  intensity  of  response  in  the  female. 

While  watching  five  nests  I noticed  some  specific  actions  that  the  female 
birds  took  as  a result  of  being  forced  from  their  nests.  They  did  one  of  the 
following  things:  left  the  area  entirely,  flew  to  another  part  of  the  roof, 
flew  about  overhead,  left  and  tried  to  come  back,  or  performed  what  I call 
the  offensive  and  defensive  displays.  The  combination  of  these  actions  varied 
between  individuals. 

The  defensive  display  observed  at  one  nest  was  composed  of  feigning 
injury  by  fluttering  a few  yards  away  and  facing  the  opposite  direction. 
Then  the  bird  proceeded  to  flutter  its  extended  wings,  its  tail  spread,  and 
while  luring  the  intruder  away  it  sometimes  tottered  to-and-fro. 

In  the  offensive  display  the  female  faced  the  intruder  with  its  mouth 
agape  and  wings  extended  either  up  or  down.  The  wing  vibrations  were 
authoritative.  The  tail  was  -spread  and  brief  charges  were  made  in  which 
the  bird  occasionally  left  its  feet.  Harsh  hissing  usually  accompanied  this 
procedure. 

As  an  exception,  while  I examined  the  eggs  or  young  on  the  roof  of 
the  Science  Building,  the  parent  often  waddled  about  nearby,  uttering  faint 
croaks. 

The  young  at  times  even  duplicated  the  offensive  display,  but  with 
more  boldness. 

Adult  feeding  occurred  sporadically  throughout  the  day  and  often  all 
night,  but  began  on  a general  scale  by  at  least  7:00  p.m.  As  indicated  by 
notes  taken  from  two  observations  from  a blind,  the  female  left  to  feed 
herself  about  8:00  p.m.  and  returned  in  15-30  minutes;  she  returned  sooner 
if  the  chicks  were  young  and  later  if  they  were  older. 

Early  in  the  breeding  cycle,  each  time  after  the  young  were  fed,  the  fe- 
male settled  down  with  them  for  one  to  five  minutes  before  leaving  again. 
The  male  engaged  the  young  with  food  about  8:30  p.m.  but  left  immediately 
afterward.  In  the  early  evening  he  made  only  one  appearance.  The  fifth  and 
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last  feeding  occurred  about  8:30  and  by  9:00-9:15  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  lull  in  Nighthawk  activity. 

Late  in  the  breeding  cycle  the  feeding  occurred  quickly  and  sporadically, 
with  the  parent  always  leaving  immediately  after.  There  were  four  to  five 
feedings,  with  the  male  handling  the  fourth  about  9:00  p.m. 

During  the  feeding  process  the  parent  inserted  its  beak  inside  the  mouth 
of  the  chick  and  disgorged  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  aided  by  pumping 
of  the  head  and  body.  This  required  only  a few  seconds,  with  the  parent 
supplying  one  to  five  servings. 

The  female  was  always  on  the  eggs,  except  at  night  when  feeding,  and 
was  rarely  far  from  the  nestlings.  However,  when  the  chicks  grew  older, 
and  particularly  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  day,  she  began 
spending  more  time  away  from  them.  Before  this  time  the  parent  birds  were 
sometimes  separated  from  the  young  during  the  day,  provided  the  roof 
offered  protection  from  the  sun. 

The  Common  Nighthawk  is  hatched  nearly  helpless,  like  most  altricial 
birds,  but  does  not  conform  to  all  the  typical  characteristics  of  this  group. 
Most  other  altricial  birds  are  initially  dependent  on  their  parents  for  food 
and  shelter,  but  instead  of  being  hatched  naked  they  are  covered  with  down 
and  by  the  first  day  can  stand  upright  and  move  clumsily  about. 

At  the  age  of  four  days  the  down  on  the  back  began  to  disappear,  ex- 
posing black  skin;  the  bird  ran  well  and  struggled  and  whimpered  when 
handled.  At  six  or  seven  days  pin  feathers  began  appearing.  At  nine  to  ten 
days,  pin  feathers  covered  most  of  the  main  feather  tracts.  The  bird  looked 
generally  brown  rather  than  gray.  At  12  days,  it  had  a wing  spread  of 
about  12  inches.  Feather  growth  from  this  time  on  was  rapid.  At  14  days 
the  primaries  and  tail  were  conspicuous  and  tipped  with  white.  Down 
feathers  were  still  attached  to  the  underside,  and  white  spots  were  visible 
on  the  wings.  At  16  days,  constant  restraint  was  necessary  for  weight 
measurement.  At  that  time  the  bird  was  approximately  one-half  the  size  of 
its  parent  and  was  capable  of  short  flights.  Whiskers  were  visible  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  At  18  days  most  of  the  plumage  was  typically  adult  except 
lighter,  and  the  bird  could  fly  up  to  100  feet.  At  20  days  the  bird  had  a 
strong  wing  action  but  could  not  land  smoothly.  The  wings  were  still 
rounded. 

One  bird  was  weighed  at  regular  intervals  on  a triple-beam  balance. 
Weight  increased  at  a fairly  uniform  rate  from  12  grams  at  four  days,  to 
61  grams  at  20  days. 


— 105  South  14th  Street,  Murray  42071 
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CLIFF  SWALLOWS  BREEDING 
IN  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  AREA 

Clell  T.  Peterson 

Mengel  (Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965)  mentions  a single  nesting  colony  of 
Cliff  Swallows  (Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota)  in  all  of  Kentucky.  This  colony, 
at  Kentucky  Dam,  was  first  reported  in  1945.  More  recently,  Cliff  Swallows 
have  nested  under  both  ends  of  the  Eggner  Ferry  Bridge  which  crosses 
Kentucky  Lake  on  US  68,  but  they  have  not  been  reported  in  literature.  In 
the  summer  of  1969  I began  a systematic  search  for  additional  nesting 
sites  of  Cliff  Swallows  in  western  Kentucky.  The  following  paper  is  essen-  , 
tially  a report  of  my  findings. 

Information  about  Cliff  Swallows  in  this  area  is  sketchy  indeed.  S.  A. 
Weakley  (Migrant,  16:33-34,  1945)  offers  hints  about  Cliff  Swallow  status 
up  to  the  filling  of  the  Kentucky  Dam  Reservoir  in  1945.  He  refers  to  a 
colony  at  Swallow  Bluff,  some  148  miles  upstream  from  Kentucky  Dam, 
which  was  flooded  out  with  the  filling  of  the  lake.  At  the  same  time  that 
Cliff  Swallows  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  Kentucky  Dam,  they  also 
nested  at  Marvin’s  Bluff,  123  miles  upstream  from  Kentucky  Dam.  Pre- 
sumably both  of  these  colonies  were  displaced  from  Swallow  Bluff.  Also  in 
1945,  swallows  nested  at  Dover,  Tennessee. 

Although  these  scanty  details  offer  no  valid  basis  for  conclusion,  some 
of  the  existing  colonies  probably  stem  from  groups  crowded  out  of  sites  at 
Kentucky  Dam,  while  others  are  composed  of  swallows  from  the  southern 
colonies  continuing  to  expand  northward. 

Cliff  Swallows  now  nest  in  considerable  numbers  at  both  Kentucky 
Dam  and  Barkley  Dam;  on  the  bridges  that  cross  both  lakes  on  US  68; 
and  on  the  bridges  that  cross  both  lakes  on  US  79,  in  Tennessee.  In  addition 
to  these  colonies  of  varying  but  considerable  size,  almost  every  small  high- 
way bridge  over  a bay  or  inlet  or  over  a creek  of  almost  any  size,  within 
four  or  five  miles  from  either  lake,  is  or  has  been  the  location  of  a colony 
or  is  potentially  the  location  of  such  a colony,  of  a few  nests  at  least,  at 
some  future  time.  The  data  gathered  seem  to  indicate  a pattern  of  distribu- 
tion determined  by  the  various  dams  and  bridges  surrounding  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes.  The  area  in  which  nesting  sites  were  found  is  comprised 
of  parts  of  Marshall,  Livingston,  Lyon,  and  Trigg  Counties  in  Kentucky  and 
Henry  and  Stewart  Counties  in  Tennessee. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  I located  a total  of  25  nesting  sites,  of  which  18 
were  active.  These  sites  are  listed  and  briefly  described  below.  It  seemed 
to  me  probable  that  some,  if  not  all  7,  of  the  other  colonies  had  been  active 
for  a single  brood  earlier  in  the  season. 

In  the  18  active  colonies,  I determined  by  actual  count  and  by  estimate 
and  inference  a total  of  2267  nests.  In  the  7 inactive  colonies  I arrived  at 
a figure  of  117  nests.  Of  these  7 colonies,  one  site  had  a single  unfinished 
or  broken  nest,  another  had  only  3 abandoned  and  partly  broken  nests. 
These  observations  are  tabulated  below. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  activity  in  and  about  a Cliff  Swallow 
colony  of  major  proportions  makes  it  impossible  to  tell  accurately  whether 
every  nest  is  “active”;  and  in  dealing  with  such  large  numbers,  such  accu- 
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racy  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  essential.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
which  is  simply  to  report  on  the  distribution  and  size  of  Cliff  Swallow 
colonies  in  western  Kentucky,  I am  assuming  that  all  nests  are  active  unless 
observation  to  the  contrary  clearly  disproves  it.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
second  breeding  period,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  many  nests  had  been 
given  up,  while  a constantly  shrinking  number  of  parents  continued  to  feed 
young  that  were  yet  unwilling  to  leave  home. 


NESTING  SITES 

A.  All  sites  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kentucky  Dam. 

A-l.  The  15  turbine  outlets,  which  seem  to  be  one  of  the  original  nesting 
sites  of  Cliff  Swallows  in  West  Kentucky.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated  colony  in  the  area. 

A-2.  Certain  portions  of  the  steel  superstructure  of  the  generator  com- 
plex. If  more  than  one  colony  comes  into  being  in  a given  season, 
the  various  colonies  hereafter  will  be  designated  A-2a,  A-2b,  etc. 

A-3.  Projecting  concrete  balconies  and  stairs  at  the  visitors’  entrance. 

A-4.  Upstream  from  the  first  lock  gate  where  emergency  gates  are  re- 
cessed into  the  lock  walls. 

A-5.  Jutting  out  from  shore,  near  the  upstream  end  of  the  lock,  a con- 
crete slab,  about  20  feet  square,  with  its  under  surface  about  four 
feet  above  the  lake  level  supported  by  concrete  pilings.  Originally 
part  of  a concrete  mixing  plant,  it  is  now  simply  an  observation 
platform. 

A-6.  Fairly  small  concrete  bridge  over  creek  (dry  most  of  the  year)  4 
miles  east  of  Kentucky  Dam  on  US  62. 

B.  All  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Barkley  Dam. 

B-l.  The  12  turbine  outlets. 

B-2.  Same  general  description  as  A-2.  (Code  number  provided  for  po- 
tential site  not  yet  used.) 

B-3.  Same  general  description  as  A-3. 

B-4.  Same  general  description  as  A-4.  Site  used  in  summer  of  1968  but 
not  in  1969. 

C.  Jonathan  Creek  Area,  US  $8  north  of  Aurora  and  KY  80  west  of  Aurora. 

C-l.  Fairly  large  bridge  over  Jonathan  Creek  on  US  68. 

C-2.  Small  concrete  bridge  1.8  miles  west  of  Aurora,  junction  of  US  68 
and  KY  80.  Evidence  that  Cliff  Swallows  had  nested  or  attempted 
to  nest  here. 

C-3.  Small  concrete  bridge  4.3  miles  west  of  US  68/KY  80  junction. 

D.  Eggner’s  Ferry  Bridge,  crossing  Kentucky  Lake  on  US  68. 

D-l.  West  end  of  bridge. 

D-2.  East  end  of  bridge. 

E.  Henry  R.  Lawrence  Memorial  Bridge,  crossing  Barkley  Lake  on  US  68. 

E-l.  West  end  of  bridge. 

E-2.  East  end  of  bridge. 

F.  US  68  from  Canton  to  Cadiz,  including  several  small  bridges  on  or  just 

off  US  68. 

F-l.  Small  bridge  2 miles  east  of  Canton. 

F-2.  Small  bridge  over  dry  creek  bed,  1 mile  east  of  Canton  and  % mile 
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north  of  US  68.  Bridge  directly  beside  crushed  rock  company  op- 
eration. 

F-3.  Moderately  large  bridge  over  Little  River,  west  edge  of  Cadiz  in 
vicinity  of  Cadiz  Recreation  Area. 

F-4.  Moderately  large  bridge,  3 miles  north  of  US  68  and  about  3 miles 
west  of  Cadiz;  on  KY  274.  Extremely  attractive  resort  area.  Both 
Cliff  Swallows  and  Barn  Swallows  nest  under  this  bridge. 

F-5.  Medium-size  bridge  over  McNabb  Creek,  near  Confederate,  on 
KY  274.  (Added  in  the  fall  of  1969.) 

G.  Scott  Fitzhugh  Bridge  at  Paris  Landing,  crossing  Kentucky  Lake  on 

US  79. 

G-l.  West  end  of  bridge. 

G-2.  East  end  of  bridge. 

H.  This  area  includes  all  sites  within  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  Tennessee. 

H-l.  Sidney  C.  Lewis  Bridge  (east  edge  of  Dover)  on  US  79.  Nests  un- 
der east  end  of  bridge.  Difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  positions 
to  see  the  nests  except  by  boat. 

H-2.  Somewhat  small  concrete  bridge  one  mile  east  of  Dover  on  US  79. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLIFF  SWALLOWS 
IN  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  AREA, 
KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE 


Active 

Inactive 

Total 

Site 

Date 

Swallow  Activity 

Nests 

Nests 

Nests 

A-l 

6/28/69 

Feeding;  young  out  of  nests 

941 

941 

A-2 

6/28/69 

Feeding;  young  out  of  nests 

16 

16 

A-3 

6/28/69 

Feeding;  young  out  of  nests 

5 

5 

A-4 

6/28/69 

Feeding 

35 

35 

A-5 

6/28/69 

Feeding 

35 

35 

A-6 

6/28/69 

Flying  and  perching 

37 

42 

79 

B-l 

6/28/69 

Flying  and  perching 

109 

109 

B-3 

6/28/69 

Feeding 

118 

118 

C-l 

4/10/69 

No  swallows 

41 

41 

4/16/69 

No  swallows 

7/1/69 

Feeding;  young  out  of  nests 

23 

23 

C-2 

7/1/69 

None 

3 

3 

C-3 

7/1/69 

Feeding.  Adults  and  young 

swallows  in  area 

11 

25 

36 

D-l 

4/10/69 

“Scouts,”  6-12  swallows 

4/13/69 

Many  swallows,  general  activity 

4/16/69 

About  38  nests  “taken”; 

building  activity 

7/1/69 

Feeding;  young  out  of  nests 

169 

169 

D-2 

7/1/69 

Feeding 

106 

106 

E-l 

6/21/69 

Feeding 

11 

11 

E-2 

6/21/69 

None 

1 

1 

F-l 

7/21/69 

None 

8 

8 

F-2 

7/21/69 

None 

50 

50 

F-3 

7/21/69 

None 

30 

30 

F-4 

7/21/69 

Feeding 

16 

31 

47 

F-5 

11/8/69 

None 

25 

25 

G-l 

7/3/69 

Feeding 

10 

69 

79 

G-2 

7/3/69 

Feeding 

594 

594 

H-l 

7/3/69 

Feeding 

25 

25 

H-2 

7/3/69 

Feeding 

6 

6 

Total 

2267 

325 

2592 

— Department  of  English,  Murray  State  University,  Murray  42071. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1969-1970 


For  our  Mid-Winter  Bird  Survey  107  species  were  reported  on  the 
actual  counts  and  two  more  for  the  count  period.  Snow  and  freezing  rain 
plagued  the  majority  of  the  136  observers.  However,  spirits  were  not  damp- 
ened as  unexpected  finds  buoyed  the  observers  to  continue  the  work  on  the 
Society’s  45th  annual  count.  This  was  a good  year  for  some  northern 
species  and  included  Greater  Scaup,  Snowy  Owl,  Evening  Grosbeaks,  Pine 
Siskins,  and  Snow  Bunting.  Other  unusual  finds  included  the  Phoebe,  Cat- 
bird, Pine  Warbler,  and  Dickcissel  (details  on  these  rarities  are  listed  below 
in  the  area  counts). 

Canada  Geese,  although  down  from  last  year,  totaled  3,380,  and  were 
found  on  five  counts.  The  majority  of  the  ducks  were  found  at  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  and  Louisville.  Mallards,  as  usual,  exceeded  all  others 
for  a total  of  3,838.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a decided  decrease  in 
Lesser  Scaup,  and  only  101  were  reported  for  the  state  on  this  year’s  count. 

Observers  in  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  Sorgho,  and  Yelvington  com- 
mented on  the  increase  of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  in  their  respective  areas. 
Adding  interest  to  the  counts  was  the  occurrence  of  Brown  Thrashers  on 
nine  counts.  Also,  Robins  appeared  on  all  17  surveys,  with  the  greatest 
number  at  LBL — 776.  Bluebirds  showed  a slight  increase  over  last  year’s 
figures,  with  the  largest  number  at  Otter  Creek  Park — 82.  Most  areas  had 
good  numbers  of  sparrows. 

In  order  to  make  this  study  a valuable  one,  the  editors  once  again 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  compilers,  as  well  as  participants,  to  make 
every  effort  to  carefully  screen  all  records  without  substantitating  details. 
These  surveys,  taken  over  a period  of  years,  provide  a handy  index  of 
winter  populations  across  Kentucky.  When  compared  with  the  hundreds 
taken  nationally,  they  also  aid  the  research  biologist  in  studying  trends  in 
the  expansion  or  reduction  of  the  range  of  a species.  Also,  dramatic  changes 
in  population  may  be  noted. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  KY  453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  lakes 
and  river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  40%). — Dec.  23; 
6:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Gray  overcast;  temp.  40°  to  36°;  wind  13-18  m.p.h. 
Thirteen  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  56  (14  on  foot,  42  by 
car);  total  party-miles,  258  (19  on  foot,  239  by  car).  Total,  72  species, 
about  13,460  individuals. 

Despite  a gray  overcast  and  a brisk  wind  from  the  west,  we  had  one 
of  our  better  counts.  The  Pine  Siskins  (Leggett),  although  not  uncommon 
in  the  LBL  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter,  have  never  before  been  reported 
on  a Christmas  count.  The  Great  Blue  Herons  (Burchfield)  were  of  interest 
because,  although  a common  bird  throughout  the  year  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  they  have  been  conspicu- 
ously uncommon  since  land  clearing  for  the  eventual  flooding  of  Barkley 
Lake  began  in  1962.  While  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  spectacular  winter  of 
1966-67,  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are  abundant  again  this  winter.  All  ob- 
servers agreed  also  that  Slate-colored  Juncos,  ordinarily  one  of  the  most 
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evident  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds  in  the  area,  are  greatly 
down  from  previous  years. 

Raptores,  generally,  seem  to  be  less  numerous  in  recent  years.  The 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Peterson)  was  the  second  occurrence  of  this  species 
for  this  count. — Donald  F.  Burchfield,  Evelyn  Cole,  Larry  M.  Doyle,  Willard 
Gray,  Jerry  A.  Herndon,  Jimmy  W.  Johnson,  Edwin  R.  Larson,  Kenneth 
Leggett,  Clell  T.  Peterson  (compiler),  Lawrence  Philpot,  Scott  A.  Seiber, 
Robert  D.  Smith,  Paul  Sturm. 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
at  the  main  pool  of  Murphey’s  Pond,  including  points  along  the  north 
and  western  edge  of  the  Pond,  Baltimore  Bottoms,  and  adjoining  farm- 
lands).— Dec.  27;  6:15  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Heavily  overcast  with  morning 
drizzles  changing  to  light  showers  by  noon;  temp.  31°  to  35°;  wind  SE,  5-10 
m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  11  (6  on  foot,  5 by 
car);  total  party-miles,  64  (4  on  foot,  60  by  car).  Total,  46  species,  441 
individuals. — Edwin  R.  Larson  (compiler),  Kenneth  Leggett. 

MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter,  center  Forest  Grove, 
5 miles  northwest  of  Marion — same  area  as  in  past  years). — Dec.  28; 
6:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Freezing  rain;  temp.  30°  to  40°;  wind  calm.  Heavy 
icing.  Two  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  20  (14  on  foot,  6 by 
car);  total  party-miles,  24  (6  on  foot,  18  by  car).  Total,  35  species,  about 
1,019  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Peregrine 
Falcon,  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — C.  L.  Frazer,  Jim  Frazer. 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek,  KY  892,  Municipal  Park 
and  four  lakes;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%, 
open  fields  20%). — Dec.  28;  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Light  rain  to  drizzle 
in  p.m.;  temp.  30°  to  34°;  wind  NW,  1-5  m.p.h.  Ground  snow  covered, 
icy  and  slushy;  lakes  partially  frozen.  Five  observers  in  one  party.  Total 
party-hours,  9 (7  on  foot,  2 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  44  (6  on  foot,  38 
by  car).  Total,  43  species,  about  1,008,123  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count 
period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Pied-billed  Grebe,  American  Widgeon,  Buffle- 
head,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Bobwhite,  Common  Snipe, 
Barred  Owl,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, Horned  Lark,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Purple  Finch. 

A profitable  morning,  despite  poor  visibility,  but  land  bird  activity, 
due  to  the  steady  rain,  very  poor  in  afternoon.  This  largely  accounts  for 
the  poor  representation  of  several  species  that  would  normally  have  been 
recorded  in  larger  numbers. 

Despite  considerable  field  work  by  Hancock  during  the  count  period, 
not  a single  Eastern  Bluebird  located.  White-crowned  Sparrows,  although 
never  common  here,  have  been  scarcer  this  winter  than  usual.  The  Pine 
Siskins  were  in  a single  flock,  feeding  in  a sweet  gum  tree  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pleasant  View  Lake. — Thomas  Brizendine,  James  W.  Hancock  (com- 
piler), Mrs.  Stanley  Stokes,  W.  R.  Travis,  James  Wilkinson. 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
new  Henderson  County  courthouse). — Jan.  1;  6:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Temp. 
28°  to  30°;  wind  NNE,  9 m.p.h.;  4-in.  snow;  sleet  and  ice  on  trees,  small 
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streams  open.  Thirteen  observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party  hours,  50  (21  on 
foot,  7 by  car,  10  by  boat,  12  at  feeders)  ; total  party-miles,  70  (11  on  foot, 
19  by  car,  and  40  by  boat).  Total,  68  species,  about  11,446  individuals. 

The  seven  Bald  Eagles,  three  adults  and  four  immatures,  were  observed 
by  the  Bolds  party.  King  Benson  spotted  the  rare  Snowy  Owl  20  feet  up 
in  a white  oak  tree  on  the  south  side  of  a hill  that  ends  in  a high  bluff 
on  the  Ohio  River.  The  four  Brown  Thrashers  were  on  four  different  party 
lists.  The  out-of-season  Dickcissel  was  seen  with  a flock  of  White-crowned 
Sparrows,  with  which  it  has  been  staying,  and  was  identified  by  Benson, 
Mrs.  Utley,  and  Rhoads. — King  Benson,  Bob  Bolds,  Mrs.  Lora  Clark, 
Mrs.  David  Gatlin,  David  Jenkins,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Owens,  Mrs.  Rose  Parsons, 
Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Smith, 
Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Mrs.  Ike  Utley. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  along 
KY  54,  West  Owensboro;  deciduous  woods  30%,  open  fields  40%,  hedgerows 
and  streams  30%). — Dec.  31;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  30°  to 
32°;  wind  W,  5-10  m.p.h.  Ground  and  ponds  frozen,  but  streams  open, 
little  snow  on  ground.  Five  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  15 
(14  on  foot,  1 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  46  (16  on  foot,  30  by  car).  Total, 
53  species,  about  3,696  individuals. — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
approximately  3 miles  east  of  Maceo  on  US  60,  to  include  Carpenter  and 
Kingfisher  Lakes,  Pup  Creek  Bottoms,  Ohio  River  Bottoms  from  near 
Maceo  to  Hancock  County  line,  Boy  Scout  Camp  and  Game  and  Fish  Farm; 
river,  lakes,  ponds,  and  creek  15%,  fields  40%,  woods  30%,  roadsides  and 
dooryards  15%.  Approximately  same  territory  as  in  previous  years). — 
Dec.  27;  7:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.;  temp.  13°  to  32°;  wind  calm,  0-3  m.p.h. 
Sky  overcast.  Eight  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  19  (14  on 
foot,  5 by  car);  total  party-miles,  41  (13  on  foot,  28  by  car).  Total,  50 
species,  about  2,744  individuals.  Not  a single  species  of  waterfowl  was 
sighted  either  on  the  Ohio  River  or  on  the  lakes.  We  were  pleased  to  list  32 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers.  Ldst  year  we  found  only  one  of  this  species.  Four 
Brown  Thrashers  were  seen,  and  the  Bluebirds  showed  an  increase  this 
year  with  41  as  against  28  last  year.  On  January  1,  Mrs.  Powell  and  I 
found  four  Common  Redpolls  feeding  in  the  alders  that  border  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Kingfisher  Lake  Number  1.  We  studied  the  birds  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  flock  consisted  of  one  male,  one  female,  and  two  immatures. 
Later,  we  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen  to  the  area  and  again  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  birds  at  close  range  (too  close  for  binocu- 
lars). Snow  was  on  the  ground  and  it  was  snowing  lightly  at  the  time. — 
Mike  Elliott,  Minnie  Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.  lies,  Mildred 
Powell,  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.  (compiler),  George  Ray,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ray. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  cen- 
ter Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green). — -Dec.  21;  7:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  20°  to  36°;  wind,  0-10  m.p.h.  Fifteen  observers 
in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  32  (21  on  foot,  11  by  car)  ; total  party- 
miles,  168  (18  on  foot,  150  by  car).  Total,  59  species,  6,748  individuals. 

The  species  number  of  59  is  a new  record  for  the  Bowling  Green 
Christmas  count.  Of  the  52  counts  in  this  area,  50  to  59  species  were 
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recorded  in  26  counts,  40  to  49  species  were  recorded  in  16  counts,  and 
30  to  39  species  were  recorded  in  seven  counts.  The  average  number  of 
species  from  1918  through  1969  was  48.7.  All  told,  97  species  have  ap- 
peared on  the  52  counts.  This  year  the  following  species  appeared  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before:  Wood  Duck,  Bobwhite,  Brown  Thrasher, 
Pine  Siskin,  American  Goldfinch,  and  Vesper  Sparrow.  The  great  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  of  individual  birds  this  year  was  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  tremendous  blackbird  roosts  of  previous  years. — Scott  Ford,  Millard 
Gipson,  Terry  Jones,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Robert  Pace,  Homer  Parrent,  Claude 
Piokard,  Simeon  Pickard,  Dwight  Russell,  M.  W.  Russell,  George  Ray, 
H.  E.  Shadowen  (compiler),  Jeff  Shadowen,  Michael  Shadowen,  Gordon 
Wilson. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-Out). — Dec.  21;  7:00  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  Constant  rain,  occasionally  mixed  with  snow;  temp.  32°  to  36°. 
Eleven  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  25  (?  on  foot,  ? by  car)  ; 
total  party-miles,  77  (11  on  foot,  66  by  car).  Total,  39  species,  about  2,382 
individuals. 

This  year’s  count  was  marked  by  the  scarcity  of  birds  and  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  both  due  to  the  foul  weather.  The  only  notable  find 
was  the  flock  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  seen  at  the  New  Ferry. — Mrs.  George 
J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Powell,  Jr.,  Dwight  Russell,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Jeffrey  Shadowen,  Michael 
Shadowen,  Russell  Starr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen. 

GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Hay- 
wood community,  to  include  Beaver  Creek  environs  northwest  and  west 
of  Glasgow,  Stovall  Crossing  and  “slash  area,”  Gillenwater,  Brigadoon 
and  Kinslow  Farms,  ramps  and  area  above  the  water  works  on  Barren 
River  Reservoir). — Jan.  1;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Overcast,  intermittent 
periods  of  sleet  and  freezing  rain;  temp.  32°  to  30°;  wind  W;  streams 
flush  from  recent  rain,  ponds  partially  frozen.  Five  observers  in  4 parties. 
Total  party-hours  (?);  total  party-miles,  128  (13  on  foot,  115  by  car). 
Total,  58  species,  about  4,588  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but 
not  on  count  day:  Horned  Grebe,  Canada  Goose,  Mallard,  Black  Duck, 
Brown  Thrasher. 

Approximately  1,000  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  were  seen  at  Peninsula 
Ramp  on  Reservoir,  December  24,  1969.  Twenty-five  of  the  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  were  seen  in  the  Brigadoon  woodlands.  Also,  a number  of 
Red-breasted  Nuthatches  have  been  there  all  winter. — -Mrs.  George  J. 
Ellis,  Jr.,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr 
(compiler) . 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  about  two  miles  southwest  of  park  entrance;  largely  area  used  for 
the  past  four  years,  to  include  considerable  fields  outside  the  park;  decidu- 
ous woods  20%,  brushy  fields  37%,  open  fields  26%,  hedgerows  5%,  creeks, 
lake,  and  river  banks  12%). — Dec.  27;  7:15  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Cloudy  to 
clear;  temp.  23°  to  32°;  wind  NW,  8 m.p.h.;  4-in.  snow  cover;  ponds  frozen; 
creek,  lake,  and  river  open.  Eight  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours, 
34  (27  on  foot,  7 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  126  (26  on  foot,  100  by  car). 
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An  asterisk  ( * ) indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  during  the  count  period,  but  not  on  the  count  day. 
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Total,  62  species,  about  4,962  individuals.  Species  observed  during  the  week 
but  not  on  count  day:  Common  Goldeneye,  Black  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  Herring  Gull,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker. 

The  62  species  recorded  tied  our  former  high  recorded  in  1968.  Hawks 
were  well  distributed  and  there  was  a good  count  of  Red-tailed,  Marsh, 
and  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  Rough-legged  was  carefully  observed  in  good 
light  by  Rowe  and  Westerman. 

Woodpeckers  were  above  last  year’s  count  in  all  cases  but  the  Red- 
headed. The  latter  was  seen  during  the  week.  There  also  was  a good  count 
of  Carolina  Wrens.  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  recorded  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  counts;  the  majority  were  found  within  the 
park.  Cardinals  were  also  above  average,  with  370  recorded.  Small  flocks 
of  Purple  Finches  were  found  in  most  areas  of  the  park.  Also,  Rufous- 
sided Towhees  were  almost  double  the  figure  of  1968.  The  Oregon  Junco, 
observed  by  the  Stamm  party,  had  a black  head,  rusty  sides,  brownish  back, 
with  a decided  contrast  between  the  head  and  back:  its  identification  was 
obvious. — Virginia  Calvert,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Judy  Robertson,  William  Rowe, 
Lawrence  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Albert 
Westerman. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  42  and  KY  22,  to  include  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jeffersontown, 
Pewee  Valley,  Goshen,  and  southern  Indiana  from  Jeffersonville  to  Utica; 
deciduous  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  20%,  swamps 
and  marshes  5%,  Ohio  River  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  40%). — Dec.  21; 
5:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Overcast,  heavy  snow  in  afternoon;  temp.  25°  to 
35°;  wind  NW,  5-15  m.p.h. ; most  ponds  frozen,  streams  and  river  open. 
Twenty- two  observers  in  9 parties.  Total  party-hours,  56  (22  on  foot,  34 
by  car)  ; total  party-miles.  467  (28  on  foot,  439  by  car).  Total,  80  species, 
about  44,694  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count 
day:  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Fox  Sparrow. 

This  was  a good  year  for  northern  ducks,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  Greater  Scaup  (reported  by  Brecher,  Rowe  and  Sundquist)  and 
the  21  lyhite-winged  Scoters  (in  two  flocks  of  7 and  14,  former  seen  by 
Monroe  and  by  Holding,  Mrs.  Calvert,  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  latter  by  the 
Holding  party).  One  Catbird  has  been  coming  to  Mrs.  Calvert’s  feeder 
feasting  on  fruit;  the  other  Catbird  was  seen  elsewhere  (undoubtedly  a 
different  bird)  by  Holding  and  Mrs.  Calvert.  The  Pine  Warbler,  a male, 
was  found  by  Able  in  a grove  of  pines  in  southern  Indiana;  it  marks  the 
first  local  winter  record  for  the  species.  Able  also  found  the  Snow  Bunting, 
associating  with  a flock  of  Killdeer  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  our  usual 
place  when  this  species  is  reported  locally. — Kenneth  P.  Able,  Leonard  C. 
Brecher,  Mrs.  Virginia  Calvert,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Goodman,  Dennis  Holding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Jackson,  Arnold  J.  Karpoff,  Richard  L.  Lattis,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  (com- 
piler), Mrs.  Charles  A.  Robertson,  William  Rowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Shannon,  Mrs.  Eugene  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Courthouse.  Dec.  29;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Rain  all  day;  temp. 
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34°  to  38°;  wind,  0-5  m.p.h.;  ponds  frozen.  Fourteen  observers  in  (?) 
parties.  Total,  35  species,  about  2,507  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period, 
but  not  on  count  day:  Turkey  Vulture,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown 
Creeper,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. — W.  C.  Alcock,  Robert 
Bear,  Jackson  Davis,  Mrs.  Stuart  Early,  Dena  Elliott,  Edna  Drill  Heck, 
Frank  H.  Heck,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Jr.,  Naomi  P.  Loetscher,  Mrs. 
Bowman  Myers,  Mrs.  William  Neuman,  Mrs.  Virgil  Reid,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Silcott,  Craig  A.  Zimmerman  (compiler). 

' FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  127  and  KY  1900,  1.2  miles  north  of  Frankfort;  deciduous 
and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  25%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
25%,  Elkhorn  Creek  and  Kentucky  River  bank  areas  15%,  town  and 
suburbs  10%,  State  Game  Farm  and  Federal  Fish  Hatchery  ponds  5%). — 
Dec.  28;  7:20  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Overcast,  sleet  in  early  morning;  temp. 
23°  to  34°;  wind  ENE,  2-12  m.p.h.;  3-in.  snow  cover,  ponds  frozen,  streams 
open.  Thirteen  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  25  (19  on  foot, 
6 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  85  (14  on  foot,  71  by  car).  Total,  59  species, 
about  3,432  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day: 
Canada  Goose,  Wood  Duck,  Black  Vulture,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  Oregon  Junco. 

This  is  our  highest  number  of  species  to  be  reported  in  the  fourteen 
years  of  our  Frankfort  count.  Numbers  of  individuals  do  not  appear  un- 
usual, although  several  observers  remarked  on  the  scarcity  of  titmice. 
The  Blue  Goose,  an  immature,  joined  the  three  residents  at  the  State 
Game  Farm  in  late  fall.  It  is  unusual  for  our  area  to  find  as  many  black- 
birds as  were  reported.  We  probably  missed  recording  a Long-eared  Owl 
when  an  owl  of  that  general  size  and  appearance  was  flushed  from  a 
dense  cedar  thicket  but  was  not  definitely  identified. — Marvin  Bing,  Clif- 
ford M.  Comeau,  James  S.  Durell,  Margaret  Frymire,  Bill  Grayson,  Charles 
Grayson,  Mary  Grayson,  Martha  Harrod,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler), 
Pete  Lynch,  Suzanne  C.  Moore,  Frances  Ray,  Elizabeth  Westerberg. 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County,  census  conducted  principally  in  the  wildlife  area  itself,  but  includes 
portions  of  the  Kentucky  River  and  adjacent  bottoms,  also  dam  area  at 
Elmer  Davis  Lake;  deciduous  woods  25%,  cedar  woods  10%,  brushy  fields 
25%,  fields  and  pastures  30%,  stream  bottomland  10%).  Dec.  20;  7:30  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  22°  to  34°;  wind  N,  0-10  m.p.h.  Ground 
bare  and  frozen,  ponds  frozen,  streams  partially  frozen.  Seven  observers  in 
3 parties.  Total  party-hours,  23  (20  on  foot,  3 by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
39  (9  on  foot,  30  by  car).  Total,  40  species,  about  1,377  individuals. 

A new  count  circle  was  adopted  this  year  which  included  the  Kleber 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  a large  area  of  the  eastern  half  of  Owen 
County,  while  preventing  any  overlap  with  the  Frankfort  circle. 

The  large  flock  of  Mourning  Doves  was  found  in  a river  bottom  corn- 
field near  Monterey.  The  rather  plentiful  Robins  and  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets  were  found  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  red  cedar  trees  at  Kleber. 
Sparrows  seemed  rather  scarce  and  some  species  that  we  expected  were 
not  found.  No  waterfowl  were  seen  although  portions  of  the  Kentucky 
River  and  Elmer  Davis  Lake  were  checked. — Marvin  Bing,  James  Butler, 
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James  Durell,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  W.  Owen  Keller,  Sr.,  Pete 
Lynch,  Wayne  Parker  (Frankfort  Bird  Club). 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
East  Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  Kentucky  River, 
Lexington  Reservoir,  Nicholasville,  most  of  University  of  Kentucky  Ex- 
perimental Farm;  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%,  towns  and  suburbs  4%, 
pasture,  cultivated  land,  hedgerows  and  farm  lots  91%). — Dec.  27;  6:50 
a.m.  to  6:05  p.m.  Cloudy  to  partly  cloudy,  very  light  and  intermittent  snow 
showers  until  10:40  a.m.;  temp.  22°  to  27°;  wind  variable,  5-10  m.p.h. 
Ponds  frozen,  streams  mostly  open.  Twenty-one  observers  in  8 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  50  (31  on  foot,  19  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  226  (30 
on  foot,  196  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  about  5,910  individuals.  Seen  in  area 
count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Canada  Goose,  Pine  Siskin,  Oregon 
Junco  (no  details — Ed.). — Ellen  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns, 
Lyda  Feck,  M.  B.  Flynn  (co-compiler),  Roy  Flynn,  Lewis  Francis,  Cecil 
Frost,  Maude  Hart,  G.  Collin  Hyde,  Austin  Lilly,  William  Maxson,  Mrs. 
Betty  Maxson,  Robert  Morris,  Bernice  McClure,  Frank  A.  Pattie,  Alfred  M. 
Reece  (co-compiler),  Virginia  Reece,  Jerry  Reece,  Gerald  A.  Thornton, 
Robert  Welch. 

WILLARD  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  (?  none 
given — Ed.)  ; creek  bottom  area  40%;  hillside  pasture  land  20%,  deciduous 
woods  40%). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  some  snow  falling 
all  day;  temp.  26°  to  28°;  7-in.  snow  cover.  One  observer.  Total  party- 
hours,  7,  on  foot;  total  party  miles,  10,  on  foot.  Total,  27  species,  about 
198  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  American 
Goldfinch. — Ercel  Kozee  (compiler). 


FIELD  NOTES 


WHITE-WINGED  SCOTERS  ON  LAKE  IN  CAVE  HILL  CEMETERY 

A lake  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  has  long  been  a place  for  the 
stopping  of  ducks  in  migration.  This  particular  lake  near  the  office  is  a 
body  of  water  about  300  yards  long  and  30  yards  wide,  lying  from  north 
to  south.  It  was  frozen  over  on  January  5,  1969,  except  for  a small  area 
near  the  southern  part,  where  several  hundred  ducks,  chiefly  Mallards 
(Anas  platyrhynchos ) and  Black  Ducks  (A.  rubripes),  were  swimming 
and  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  While  these  ducks  were  being  watched 
and  studied,  one  was  noticed  as  very  different.  Two  light  patches  were 
observed  on  each  side  of  the  peculiar  sloping  head  each  time  it  recovered 
from  its  dive.  Close  attention  was  given  to  its  actions  while  it  was  swim- 
ming, diving,  and  flapping  its  wings.  Several  times  the  white  patches  on 
the  wings  were  seen,  even  while  it  was  sitting  on  the  water.  The  duck  was 
identified  as  a female  White-winged  Scoter  (Melanitta  deglandi).  On  Janu- 
ary 18  the  scoter  was  seen  again  along  with  a male,  when  both  were  seen  in 
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good  light,  diving.  The  female  bird  was  seen  by  numerous  competent  ob- 
servers on  subsequent  field  trips;  it  remained  until  April  7,  1969.  Since  this 
species,  a northern  sea-duck,  is  usually  found  on  rivers  and  large  bodies 
of  water,  it  is  here  reported  as  unusual  on  a small  lake. — MABEL  SLACK, 
1004  Everett  Avenue,  Louisville  40204. 


RAVENS  IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

During  the  summer  of  1969  I visited  a number  of  mountainous  areas  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  the  adjacent  states.  The  most  interesting  of  the  birds 
observed  in  Kentucky  was  a group  of  three  Common  Ravens  (Corvus  corax). 
Considerations  mentioned  below  suggest  the  desirability  of  not  recording, 
at  present,  the  exact  locality  of  this  observation. 

I first  observed  these  birds  while  hiking  through  an  extensively  for- 
ested area,  when  one  of  them  flew  ahead  of  me  just  above  the  trees.  Though 
I had  only  a glimpse  of  this  extremely  large  and  black  bird,  its  size  and 
distinctive  wedge-shaped  tail  showed  unmistakably  that  it  was  a Raven. 
Moments  later  a second  bird  croaked  from  a nearby  tree;  then  it  and  a 
third  flew  up  and  circled  overhead,  well  within  100  feet  of  me,  croaking 
regularly.  Meanwhile  the  first  bird  returned,  and  with  binoculars  I was 
able  to  study  all  three  at  close  range,  sometimes  as  little  as  50  feet,  at 
which  distance  the  birds’  heavy  bills  were  of  course  quite  evident.  I did  not 
observe  the  shaggy  throat  feathers;  in  fact,  I have  seldom  noted  this 
feature  on  Ravens  I have  observed  elsewhere.  All  three  birds  had  wedge- 
shaped  tails,  which  they  occasionally  spread  in  the  form  of  a fan  as  they 
soared  and  flapped  just  above  the  trees. 

These  birds  were  under  observation  for  about  five  minutes,  during 
which  time  at  least  one  of  them  occasionally  landed  in  trees  just  out  of  sight 
further  up  the  mountain  slope,  where  it  once  gave  a brief  series  of  short, 
solid  notes,  very  unlike  the  usual  croaks.  Elsewhere  I have  heard  a variety 
of  notes,  some  rather  musical,  given  by  Ravens  in  flight. 

I have  previously,  as  well  as  since,  observed  Ravens  in  other  parts  of 
the  southern  Appalachians,  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  where  they  are  of 
course  well  established;  never,  though,  had  I watched  them  at  such  close 
range.  In  Kentucky  the  bird  has  had  an  intriguing,  if  lamentable,  history, 
which  has  been  carefully  investigated  and  reconstructed  by  Mengel  (Birds 
of  Kentucky,  1965,  pp.  331-332  and,  especially,  Ky.  Warbler,  25:1-6,  1949). 
The  last  published  accounts  considered  plausible  by  Mengel  were  from  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  though  he  concludes,  from  information  supplied  by 
local  residents,  that  a few  Ravens  probably  remained  as  late  as  the  early 
1930’s  in  remote  mountainous  areas.  In  a prediction  now  fulfilled,  Mengel 
also  suggested  that  occasional  vagrant  Ravens  might  still  occur  in  the 
mountains. 

Though  apparently  nowhere  common,  Ravens  are  reported  today  to  be 
doing  well  in  states  adjacent  to  Kentucky.  There  seems  a good  chance  that 
the  species  may  re-establish  itself,  in  limited  numbers,  in  Kentucky,  if  pro- 
tected from  disturbance.  At  present,  obviously,  its  status  is  precarious  in  the 
extreme;  the  unsuspicious,  almost  curious,  birds  I observed  would  afford 
spectacular  targets.  In  an  area  where  reports  of  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila 
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chrysaetos)  seem  now  to  be  only  teasing  speculations,  and  where  Peregrine 
Falcons  (Falco  peregrinus)  have  almost  certainly  vanished,  one  hopes  that 
the  Raven,  emblematic  of  wilderness,  may  reverse  the  trend  and  become 
once  again  a regular  sight  in  the  more  rugged  parts  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains. — JOSEPH  E.  CROFT,  2366  Gladstone  Avenue,  Louisville  40205. 


BLUE  GROSBEAK  IN  SHELBY  COUNTY 

On  May  31,  1969,  John  Luttrell  and  I saw,  while  fishing,  a male  Blue 
Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caerulea)  at  Lake  Shelby.  This  lake  is  two  miles  north 
of  Shelbyville.  The  bird  was  singing  and  we  watched  it  for  nearly  30  min- 
utes as  it  worked  along  the  bank  of  this  lake.  A male  Indigo  Bunting 
(Passerina  cyanea)  was  sighted  shortly  after,  giving  us  a good  compari- 
son.—WILLIAM  HORACE  BROWN,  Route  3,  Shelbyville  40065. 


A NINE-YEAR-OLD  WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW 

On  May  4,  1962,  I banded  three  White-crowned  Sparrows  (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys)  that  I had  captured  in  my  suburban  yard  in  northeastern  Jef- 
ferson County.  Of  the  three,  two  returned  the  following  year.  One  of  these 
two,  No.  30-142403  has  been  captured  on  a number  of  occasions;  this 
prompted  an  earlier  note  on  the  bird’s  longevity  ( Ky . Warbler,  43:39).  Cer- 
tain interesting  and  essential  facts  regarding  No.  30-142403  may  be  sum- 
marized: It  was  banded  as  an  adult  in  full  spring  plumage  and  was  at 
least  in  its  second  year;  at  the  time  of  its  latest  recovery,  on  December 
12,  1969,  this  sparrow  was  at  least  in  its  ninth  year.  Between  the  first 
capture  in  1962  and  its  latest  recovery  it  has  been  recaptured  as  a return 
in  1963,  1964,  1965,  1967,  1968  and  1969.  All  recoveries  were  in  the 
same  yard  as  that  in  which  it  was  first  captured.  This  sparrow  had  made 
at  least  seven  round-trip  journeys  between  its  wintering  ground  and  its 
breeding  quarters  in  northern  Canada.  No.  30-142403  is  the  oldest  individ- 
ual of  the  approximately  50  banded  returns  I have  had  of  this  species. — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


WINTER  DICKCISSEL  AT  OWENSBORO  FEEDER 

On  December  25,  1969,  a Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana)  showed  up  at 
our  backyard  feeder;  it  was  accompanied  by  a flock  of  House  Sparrows 
(Passer  domesticus).  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  a light  snow 
fell  most  of  the  day.  Since  most  natural  food  was  covered,  the  number  of 
House  Sparrows  in  our  yard  was  much  larger  than  usual.  I noticed  one 
bird  in  the  flock  was  similar  to  the  female  House  Sparrow,  but  with  a 
trimmer  build.  Upon  closer  inspection  Mrs.  lies  and  I noticed  that  the  bird 
had  a creamy  throat,  dotted  black  area  at  the  top  of  the  chest,  with  a yellow 
wash  below.  We  tentatively  identified  the  bird  as  a Dickcissel.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.  came  over  the  following  day  and  confirmed  our  identifi- 
cation. At  the  present  writing  (January  4,  1970)  the  Dickcissel  continues 
to  return  to  the  feeder. — RAMON  R.  ILES,  2223  St.  James  Court,  Owens- 
boro 42301. 
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REDPOLLS  AT  LEXINGTON 

On  January  9,  1970,  I found  four  Common  Redpolls  (Acanthis  flammea) 
feeding  on  the  ground  under  several  European  alders  in  the  Lexington 
Cemetery.  I watched  them  on  and  off  all  day.  They  fed  most  of  the  time 
in  the  trees  “hanging”  in  various  positions.  The  following  day,  I showed 
the  birds  to  Willard  Gray,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  So- 
ciety, and  also  to  some  Lexington  members,  including  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Meyer. 
On  the  latter  date  the  redpolls  were  joined  by  Pine  Siskins  (Spinus  pinus) 
and  on  subsequent  dates  as  many  as  50  siskins  were  associating  with  them. 
It  is*  believed  locally  that  this  is  the  first  record  for  this  species  in  the 
Lexington  area. — ROBERT  L.  MORRIS,  219  Taylor  Drive,  Lexington. 


BALD  EAGLES  NEAR  MARION 

On  December  14,  1969,  I visited  the  area  around  Dam  #50  near 
Marion,  Crittenden  County.  My  son,  Jim,  who  works  at  the  locks,  sug- 
gested that  if  I wanted  to  see  eagles  to  come  before  sunrise.  I was  amply 
repaid  for  in  a short  time  we  had  seen  ten  eagles:  nine  Bald  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephahis)  and  one  Golden  (Aquila  chrysaetos).  The  Bald  Eagles 
made  diving  “runs”  at  the  Golden  Eagle  as  they  soared  against  the  wind 
down  river.  In  recent  weeks  my  son  has  been  seeing  three  to  seven  Bald 
Eagles  every  morning  in  this  area. — CHASTAIN  FRAZER,  Marion  42064. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LOUISVILLE  CHAPTER 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  (Louisville  Chapter)  on  the  occasion  of  its 
35th  anniversary  meeting,  February  10,  1970,  had  for  its  dinner  speaker 
Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ganier’s  talk  was  en- 
titled “The  Wonderful  World  of  Birds.”  As  a mark  of  its  appreciation,  the 
Club  presented  Mr.  Ganier  with  a color  print  of  the  Goshawk  made  by 
Ronald  Austing,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  display  were  other  of  Mr. 
Austing’s  beautiful  bird  prints. 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  Award  for  “constructive  contribution  to  Ken- 
tucky Ornithology”  was  presented  to  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  publications  on  Kentucky  birds  and  his  major  role  in  working 
for  a statewide  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  others  who  have  received  this  recognition 
since  the  Club’s  inception  of  the  award.  Three  members  have  received  the 
award  twice:  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  and  Leonard 
C.  Brecher.  Other  recipients  include  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Charles  Strull, 
Mabel  Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Frederick  W.  Stamm, 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  Kenneth  P.  Able,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Horner. 
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SPRING  MEETING 

The  Spring  Meeting  will  again  be  held  at  Bowling  Green,  on  April 
17-19,  1970.  Field  trips  will  be  scheduled  to  the  disappearing  lakes,  Chaney 
and  McElroy.  Full  details  will  be  mailed  in  March. 


* * * * 


K.O.S.  MOURNS  BR.  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  report  the  death  of  Dr.  Harvey 
B.  Lovell  on  November  23,  1969.  K.O.S.  has  lost  a dedicated  worker,  scholar, 
counselor,  and  friend. 

Our  Treasurer,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  states  that  she  has  received 
some  contributions  from  members  of  the  Louisville  Chapter  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Lovell.  Because  of  his  dedication  to  the  Society,  some  donors  have 
suggested  that  ornithological  books  be  purchased  and  given  in  his  memory 
to  the  Natural  Science  Library,  Uninversity  of  Louisville,  where  he  served 
for  so  many  years  as  professor  of  biology.  Members  and  friends  who  desire 
to  contribute  may  send  donations  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  (see  inside 
cover  page  for  address). 


* * * 


A THIRD-GENERATION  MEMBER 

That  the  K.O.S.  is  a venerable  organization  is  indicated  by  a third  gen- 
eration adult  membership  recently  received.  Chastain  L.  Frazer  of  Marion, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  esteemed 
members  of  our  earlier  days,  has  been  a Life  Member  for  many  years. 
He  is  an  avid  eagle  observer.  Now  his  son,  Jim,  has  also  become  a member. 
He  is  interested  in  observing  the  Bald  Eagles,  too,  since  his  work  at  Dam 
No.  50  on  the  Ohio  River  affords  him  an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  this 
species  come  and  go.  We  are  proud  of  this  Frazer  tradition  in  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society. 


* * * * 


A DONATION  FOR  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Schell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  made  a contribution  to  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  William 
Ruhe,  to  be  used  “for  conservation  education  or  some  other  worth-while 
conservation  effort.”  K.O.S.  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Schell  for  his  thoughtful  gift. 
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OUR  COVER 

This  month’s  cover  is  a reproduction  of  Audubon’s  spectacular  paint- 
ing of  a spectacular  bird,  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  This  is  the  “bold 
composition”  of  the  species  made  at  New  Orleans  and  mentioned  in  this 
issue  by  R.  Haven  Wiley,  who  has  also  uncovered  two  intriguing  Kentucky 
portraits  of  the  Ivory-bill,  as  well  as  numerous  other  significant  and  little- 
known  drawings  from  Audubon’s  Kentucky  period. 
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AUDUBON’S  KENTUCKY  BIRDS,  INCLUDING  THE 
IVORY-BILLED  WOODPECKER 

R.  Haven  Wiley 

John  James  Audubon  lived  in  Kentucky  from  1807  to  1820,  longer  than 
he  lived  in  any  other  state.  Yet  when  he  wrote  his  Ornithological  Biography 
(published  1831-1839)  his  experiences  in  Kentucky  contributed  compara- 
tively little  to  his  accounts  of  American  birds.  Robert  Mengel  (1965:138-9) 
in  his  treatise,  The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  discusses  the  sources  we  have  for 
Audubon’s  ornithological  work  in  Kentucky.  These  sources  include  the  un- 
fortunately imprecise  and  undetailed  references  scattered  throughout  the 
Ornithological  Biography,  one  extant  journal  written  by  Audubon  on  his 
journey  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  in  1820  (Corning,  1929),  and 
some  of  Audubon’s  original  drawings  and  paintings  of  birds.  Mengel,  how- 
ever, relied  on  data  provided  by  Herrick  (1917,  vol.  2:375-9)  and  Arthur 
(1937:500-506)  for  his  information  about  Audubon’s  original  drawings. 
Since  these  authors  present  incomplete  descriptions  of  Audubon’s  orig- 
inals, Mengel  could  not  take  advantage  of  all  the  information  these  draw- 
ings contain.  My  own  examinations  of  many  of  Audubon’s  original  paint- 
ings have  uncovered  some  interesting,  previously  unknown  records  of  the 
early  bird-life  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  convenient  to  separate  Audubon’s  original  water-color  and  pastel 
paintings  of  birds  into  two  classes:  those  paintings  which  were  engraved 
by  Robert  Havell  in  London  and  published  in  The  Birds  of  America  (1827- 
1838)  ; and  paintings  not  published  in  The  Birds  of  America.  Recently  the 
New-York  Historical  Society  has  published  superb  reproductions  of  431 
water-color  drawings  which  were  engraved  for  The  Birds  of  America  (New- 
York  Historical  Society,  1966).  Very  few  of  these  drawings  were  executed 
in  Kentucky,  although  in  some  cases  Audubon  pasted  cut-outs  from  early 
drawings  into  later  compositions.  About  170  additional  water-color  and 
pastel  drawings  of  birds  exist  today,  only  one  or  two  of  which  were  used 
by  Havell  for  The  Birds  of  America.  Of  these,  Harvard  University  owns 
116,  the  New-York  Historical  Society  about  37,  and  other  museums  and  a 
few  private  individuals  about  15.  The  great  majority  of  these  drawings  date 
from  before  1821.  The  drawings  now  at  Harvard  Audubon  originally  sold  to 
his  new  friend  Edward  Harris  in  New  Jersey  in  May  1824.  I have  closely 
inspected  all  these  drawings  at  Harvard  and  about  30  of  the  ones  at  the 
New-York  Historical  Society. 

In  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  a drawing  as  an  ornithological  rec- 
ord, we  must  know  the  relationship  between  Audubon’s  drawings  and  his 
observations.  Fortunately,  Audubon  seems  almost  always  to  have  collected 
a bird  when  he  wanted  to  paint  it,  except  in  the  later  stages  of  the  work 
for  The  Birds  of  America,  when  he  did  paint  stuffed  specimens  of  western 
species  brought  to  him  by  Nuttall  and  Townsend.  In  addition,  for  a very 
few  of  his  drawings,  those  of  some  subsequently  unknown  species,  he  may 
have  relied  on  a faulty  memory.  With  one  exception,  none  of  Audubon’s 
drawings  executed  before  1820  show  any  indication  that  they  were  drawn 
from  anything  but  fresh  specimens.  This  exception  is  an  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker traced  from  an  earlier  drawing  for  a new  composition  of  two  birds 
(see  below).  Thus,  except  in  these  few  cases,  if  we  know  the  date  and 
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locality  of  a drawing,  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  Audubon  actually  col- 
lected the  bird  shortly  before  and  somewhere  near-by. 

To  determine  the  date  and  locality  of  a drawing  we  can  use  either 
Audubon’s  inscriptions  or,  if  these  are  inadequate,  the  technique  of  the 
painting.  Almost  every  one  of  the  drawings  has  some  writing  on  it,  but  un- 
fortunately Audubon  often  added  inscriptions  to  his  paintings  years  after 
he  actually  completed  the  painting,  and  these  later  additions  are  sometimes 
inaccurate.  On  the  basis  of  different  styles  of  handwriting  we  can  separate 
the  inscriptions  on  the  paintings  into  several  classes.  I shall  only  concern 
myself  with  the  paintings  executed  before  1821.  (1)  One  easily  recognizable 
class  of  inscription  gives  the  identification  of  the  bird  from  Alexander  Wil- 
son’s American  Ornithology  (1808-1814).  A typical  form  is  “Orchard  Oriole 
A.  Willson  (sic)*/  Oriolus  Mutatus.”  On  all  the  drawings  on  which  it  ap- 
pears, the  majority  of  his  drawings  in  Kentucky,  this  attribution  is  in 
identical  handwriting.  Presumably  Audubon  labelled  all  his  drawings  on  an 
occasion  when  he  could  borrow  copies  of  Wilson’s  books.  This  occurred 
sometime  after  many  of  the  drawings  had  been  executed,  perhaps  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1820,  perhaps  in  New  Orleans  after  1821.  In  very  similar  hand- 
writing Audubon’s  signature  frequently  appears:  “drawn  by  J.  J.  Audu- 
bon,” or  “drawn  from  Nature  by  J.  J.  Audubon.”  Sometimes  an  identifica- 
tion according  to  Buffon  appears  in  the  same  style.  A few  notations  on 
birds’  habits  also  seem  to  resemble  this  later  writing.  (2)  A second  category 
of  inscriptions  includes  the  numbers  which  Audubon  added  to  almost  every 
drawing.  These  are  hard  to  systematize;  evidently  Audubon  numbered  his 
collection  of  drawings  several  times  between  1807  and  1826,  when  he  left 
for  Europe.  (3)  Finally,  come  the  inscriptions  which  I consider  contem- 
poraneous with  the  actual  drawing.  Of  course,  the  handwriting  of  these 
inscriptions  evolves  slowly  over  many  years.  In  Louisville  from  1807  to 
1810  he  used  an  extremely  elegant  style  which  incorporated  swirling  curli- 
cues into  his  capital  letters.  In  this  writing  he  notes  the  locality  (“Chute 
de  L’Ohio,”  probably  referring  to  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  rather 
than  to  the  Falls  specifically),  the  date,  the  name  of  the  bird  according  to 
Buffon  and  Catesby  (for  instance,  “Baltimore  Batard  male  de  Buffon/ 
Bastard  Baltimore  Oriole  of  Catesby”),  and  his  initials  (“J.  J.  A.”  with 
great  swirls).  Note  his  use  of  French,  which,  of  course,  was  Audubon’s 
first  language.  When  he  moved  downriver  to  Henderson,  the  writing  on  his 
first  drawing,  a Catbird,  resembles  the  writing  of  his  Louisville  stage, 
except  “Red  Banks  Ohio  River”  substitutes  for  the  locality.  Henderson  was 
not  officially  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  town  until  about  1811.  Soon  his 
writing  becomes  much  simpler.  Frequently  during  his  years  in  Henderson 
he  simply  jotted  the  locality  and  date  in  pencil,  for  instance,  “Henderson 
Feby  16.  1815.”  On  a few  drawings  he  seems  to  have  rewritten  this  informa- 
tion later  in  ink,  and  sometimes  he  partially  erased  the  original  pencil 
inscription.  Both  in  Louisville  and  later  in  Henderson  Audubon  frequently 
added  a table  of  the  bird’s  measurements  (additional  proof  that  he  had  col- 
lected the  bird),  and  occasionally  a sentence  or  two  on  some  salient  habit  of 
the  bird.  To  summarize,  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  drawings  clearly 
represent  Audubon’s  writing  at  the  time  he  painted  the  drawing.  Presum- 
ably at  least  these  inscriptions  were  not  subject  to  lapses  of  memory. 

The  evolution  of  Audubon’s  artistic  style  can  give  some  corroboration  to 


'Audubon  consistently  misspells  Wilson’s  name  on  all  these  early  drawings  and  also 
throughout  his  1820-1821  journal,  which  Howard  Corning  (1929)  has  transliterated. 
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the  date  of  a drawing.  Once  Audubon  drew  a bird  he  rarely  retouched  it 
later.  He  did  alter  compositions  in  other  ways,  though.  During  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Birds  of  America  he  often  cut  out  figures  of  birds  from  a num- 
ber of  separate  studies  in  order  to  paste  them  unmodified  into  a new  com- 
position. In  his  drawings  before  1820  he  often  added  a background  or  a 
plant  for  a perch,  and  sometimes  this  additional  work  followed  by  many 
years  his  work  on  the  original  figure.  If  we  were  to  arrange  a series  of 
Audubon’s  drawings  chronologically,  we  would  find  a gradual  evolution  in 
the  technique  and  style  revealed  by  the  figures  of  birds,  while  many  incon- 
sistencies would  appear  in  the  progression  of  techniques  employed  in  the 
plants.  After  1820  other  artists,  including  Joseph  Mason,  contributed  many 
of  the  representations  of  plants.  Therefore,  when  using  Audubon’s  style 
and  techniques  to  date  an  uninscribed  drawing  from  his  Kentucky  period, 
we  must  concentrate  on  evidence  from  the  birds,  rather  than  the  plants. 

When  Audubon  settled  in  Louisville,  he  used  only  pastels  and  pencil  in 
his  drawings  of  birds,  which  tended  to  appear  in  conventional  profile  views. 
During  his  stay  beside  the  Falls,  he  gradually  learned  to  blend  the  colors 
of  his  pastels  in  more  complex  ways,  and  eventually  he  tried  a few  compo- 
sitions of  pairs  of  birds  and  one  of  a flying  Chimney  Swift.  At  Henderson, 
though,  his  art  advanced  more  rapidly.  More  natural,  active  postures, 
usually  ones  characteristic  of  the  species,  appear  frequently.  Most  impor- 
tant, water  color  appears  for  the  first  time  in  drawings  of  October  1812, 
when  Audubon  used  it  for  the  cere,  feet,  and  legs  of  a Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 
By  1814  and  1815  Audubon  was  using  water  color  for  the  soft  parts  of  his 
birds,  for  touches  in  a bird’s  plumage,  and  for  some  of  the  background 
grass,  tree  trunks,  or  ground.  His  use  of  pastel  coloring  was  by  now  con- 
summate. Until  he  had  reached  New  Orleans,  Audubon  did  not  begin  his 
elaborate  layering  of  pastels  and  water  colors  to  render  the  plumage  of  a 
bird.  Nevertheless,  he  began  in  Kentucky  the  trends  that  led  to  his  master- 
ful art:  the  delicate  blending  of  color,  the  condensation  of  an  outline  into 
a bold  pattern,  the  representation  of  action,  and  the  conveyance  of  an  emo- 
tional impact. 

The  localities  mentioned  on  these  drawings  are  never  specific.  “Chute 
de  L’Ohio”  and  “Henderson”  (or  “Red  Banks”)  are  the  only  localities  given, 
except  for  one  drawing  labelled,  “Indiana  territory  opposite  the  Red  Bank 
K — .”  Although  he  specified  this  only  once,  Audubon  may  have  collected 
some  of  his  specimens  in  Indiana  or  in  southern  Kentucky,  in  the  “Barrens” 
of  which  he  was  so  fond. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I shall  discuss  some  drawings  of  special 
interest  for  Kentucky  ornithology. 

Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  (Campephilus  principalis).  The  Harvard  col- 
lection includes  two  drawings  of  this  species,  both  clearly  labeled  at  the 
time  of  drawing.  The  inscriptions  on  the  first  read:  “Red  Banks  July  30. 
/ 1810.  / Le  Pic  Noir  a Bee  Blanc  / femelle  / J.  A.”  The  French  part  of  this 
inscription  identifies  the  bird  as  a female  “White-beaked  Black  Wood- 
pecker.” The  composition,  which  is  entirely  in  pencil  and  pastel,  represents 
a female  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  clasping  a tree  trunk  in  a stance  typical 
for  a woodpecker.  The  second  drawing  carries  these  inscriptions:  “Ivory 
Bill  Wood  Peckers”;  and  in  pencil,  “November  28th.  1812.”  Whereas  all  the 
inscriptions  on  the  first  drawing  are  in  Audubon’s  early  swirling  hand- 
writing, the  second  drawing  includes  two  different  styles.  The  date  is  in  the 
typical,  hurried  handwriting  of  his  Henderson  years;  the  bird’s  name,  how- 
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ever,  seems  closest  to  the  first  class  of  handwriting  I listed  above,  the 
attributions  according  to  Wilson.  The  second  drawing  (reproduced  in  color 
in  Ford,  1957)  shows  two  Ivory-bills,  a male  and  a female,  facing  each 
other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a dead  tree.  The  female  in  this  version  Audu- 
bon traced  meticulously  from  the  female  of  the  1810  version.  The  new  com- 
position is  striking  indeed;  the  birds  are  about  life-size  and  form  a bold 
pattern  of  black  and  white.  There  can  be  no  question  about  their  identity. 
At  any  rate,  Audubon  clearly  knew  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Hylatomus 
pileatus ) also,  because  he  drew  a fine  male  on  October  15,  1814,  which 
Harvard  now  owns. 

Mengel  (1965:308)  has  reviewed  the  case  for  the  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker in  Kentucky.  Only  two  definite  records  seem  to  exist:  Audubon’s 
notes  in  his  journal  for  November  1820,  when  he  was  on  the  Mississippi 
River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  (Corning,  1929:33)  ; and  Colonel  Flem- 
ing’s record  for  March  7,  1780,  from  Lincoln  County.  Records  of  this  species 
as  far  up  the  Ohio  as  the  Wabash  River  seem  uncertain.  Audubon’s  paint- 
ings, however,  carrying  the  inscriptions  they  do,  appear  to  establish  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson  in  the  early  1800’s. 
The  records  for  July  30  and  November  28  suggest  that  the  species  was  a 
permanent  resident. 

In  the  Ornithological  Biography,  written  many  years  later,  Audubon 
mentions  Kentucky  in  his  account  of  this  species.  He  describes  finding  one 
brood  in  Kentucky,  but  he  considered  the  species  rare  along  the  Ohio  as 
far  up  as  Henderson.  Audubon  must  have  greatly  prized  these  two  draw- 
ings, at  least  until  he  reached  Louisiana  and  could  construct  the  bold  com- 
position he  used  for  The  Birds  of  America. 

Northern  Shrike  (Lanius  excubitor ).  Mengel  (1965:374)  refers  to  a 
drawing  of  this  species  from  Kentucky.  The  drawing,  preserved  in  Har- 
vard’s collection  and  reproduced  in  color  in  Ford  (1957),  carries  the  in- 
scriptions, “Grande  Pie  Grieche  Grise  Buff.  / Henderson  November  30th. 
1812  / Great  American  Shrike  or  Butcher  Bird  A.  W.  / Lanius  excubitor.” 
Probably  all  of  this  writing  in  ink  was  added  later;  the  identification  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Wilson  is  in  the  usual  handwriting.  In  pencil,  partially 
erased  and  partially  obscured  by  the  later  writing,  Audubon  wrote,  “Hen- 
derson 30th  Novem  ( — ) 1812.”  This  was  probably  written  when  he  drew 
the  bird.  The  figure,  executed  entirely  in  pastel  and  pencil,  clearly  repre- 
sents a Northern  Shrike.  For  instance,  the  black  face  mask  does  not  extend 
over  the  bill,  and  fine  barring  on  the  breast  appears  in  pencil.  This  draw- 
ing constitutes  one  of  Audubon’s  earliest  attempts  to  represent  an  active 
posture  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  bird  is  apparently  pouncing  on 
its  prey,  although  Audubon  never  drew  the  prey  and  did  not  conceive  the 
bird’s  action  very  clearly.  As  Mengel  (1965)  observes,  Audubon  in  the 
Ornithological  Biography  notes  tersely  that  this  species  was  “not  a rare 
bird”  in  winter  in  Kentucky. 

Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca).  We  all  know  Audubon’s  description  in 
the  Ornithological  Biography  of  Snowy  Owls  fishing  in  pot  holes  on  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  winter.  The  New- York  Historical  Society  has  a draw- 
ing of  this  species  made  in  Louisville  (reproduced  in  Shelley,  1946).  It  is 
not  the  much  later  study  that  Havell  engraved  for  The  Birds  of  America. 
The  owl  appears  in  side-view  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  viewer,  the 
white  shape  of  the  bird  silhouetted  against  a plain  black  tree  trunk.  It  is 
probably  a female  or  an  immature,  since  the  breast  is  heavily  barred.  When 
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he  drew  the  owl,  Audubon  wrote  the  following  on  the  sheet:  “Longueur 
total  24  p.  / Anvergure  (sic) — 60.  Do  / pese  — 4 lb.  / pennes  a la  queue 
12.00  / Chute  de  L’Ohio  / 29th  Decemb.  1809.  / peu  farouche  mais  / tres 
rare  J.  A.  / tuois  en  plein  jour.”  This  inscription,  typical  of  his  drawings 
in  Louisville,  tells  us  the  length  (24  in.),  wingspread  (60  in.),  weight  (4 
lb.),  number  of  tail  feathers  (12),  location,  date,  and  a note  on  its  habits: 
“not  very  fierce  but  very  rare:  (I)  killed  (it)  in  broad  daylight.”  Years 
later  in  the  Ornithological  Biography  Audubon  described  one  experience 
with  a Snowy  Owl  which  may  well  have  been  the  very  bird  in  this  drawing: 

, , I once  met  with  one  while  walking  with  a friend  near  Louisville  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was  perched  on  a broken 
stump  of  a tree  in  the  centre  of  a large  field;  and,  on  seeing  us, 
flew  off,  sailed  round  the  field,  and  alighted  again  on  the  same 
spot.  It  evinced  much  impatience  and  apprehension,  opening  its 
wings  several  times  as  if  intending  to  fly  off ; but  with  some  care, 
it  was  approached  and  shot.  It  proved  to  be  a fine  old  female,  the 
plumage  of  which  was  almost  pure  white.  (1967,  vol.  1:115-116) 

Audubon’s  remark  about  the  sex  of  this  bird  is  confusing:  only  the 
adult  male  approaches  pure  white  (Bent,  1938:364);  the  female  Snowy 
Owl,  like  the  bird  in  the  1809  drawing,  is  heavily  barred. 

Audubon  also  comments  on  this  species’  status  in  Kentucky:  “Scarcely 
is  there  a winter  which  does  not  bring  several  of  these  hardy  natives  of 
the  north  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville”  (1967,  vol.  1:114).  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  note  jotted  on  his  1809  drawing  while  he  was 
actually  living  in  Louisville,  I think  we  must  conclude  that  the  Snowy  Owl 
was  indeed  “tres  rare.” 

Passenger  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius).  Audubon’s  famous  accounts 
of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  Kentucky  constitute  some  of  the  most  evocative 
passages  in  the  Ornithological  Biography.  The  drawing  owned  by  Harvard 
contributes  little  to  our  understanding  of  this  species  in  Kentucky.  It  car- 
ries the  bird’s  name  according  to  Wilson,  as  usual,  and  also  these  contem- 
poraneous notes:  “Chute  de  L’Ohio  Decemb.,  11.  1809.  / 12  pennes  a la 
queue  tres  etagee  / appele  ici  Wild  Pigeon  / J.  Audubon.”  The  pigeon  ap- 
pears in  an  ordinary  side-view.  The  pastel  coloring  is  mixed  and  rubbed 
into  very  subtle  tones.  As  usual  in  Audubon’s  art,  he  neglects  shading  the 
volumes  of  the  body,  but  composes  his  figure  within  a simple,  salient  con- 
tour. Reproductions  are  available  in  Ford  (1957)  and  Herrick  (1919,  vol.  1). 

Carolina  Parakeet  (Conuropsis  carolinensis).  Audubon’s  experiences 
with  this  extinct  species  also  figure  prominently  in  the  Ornithological  Biog- 
raphy. Harvard  owns  a fine  representation  of  a parakeet  clasping  a pecan 
in  one  foot  (reproduced  in  Ford,  1957  and  Herrick,  1917,  vol.  2).  For  the 
coloring  of  the  bird’s  plumage  Audubon  used  only  pastel,  but  he  seemed 
unsatisfied  for  he  wrote  on  the  drawing,  “poor  imitation  of  colour  the 
natural  bird  being  extremely  glossy  and  rich.”  He  added,  “Henderson  June 
9th.  1811.” 

Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes  cucullatus ).  One  of  his  finest  Louisville 
drawings  represents  a pair  of  these  ducks.  The  drake,  seen  in  side-view, 
stands  alert,  while  from  behind  him  the  female  stretches  forth  her  neck. 
The  spontaneity  of  the  female’s  position  and  the  magnificent  color  patterns 
of  the  life-size  birds  make  this  drawing  an  important  stage  in  Audubon’s 
progress  as  an  artist.  The  dull  brown  hump  of  ground  on  which  he  places 
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the  ducks  reveals  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  habitats  of  his  birds,  an  omis- 
sion in  his  training  which  caused  him  in  later  years  to  rely  on  other  artists 
for  the  backgrounds  of  many  of  his  final  studies.  He  has  written  on  this 
sheet,  which  Harvard  now  owns,  “Ces  oiseaux  sont  extremement  savages  et 
plomge  (sic)  avec  une  rapidite  etonnante  au  feu  du  fusil  / Chute  de  L’Ohio 
March  7.  1810  / J.  A.”  This  inscription,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
drawing,  translates,  “ These  birds  are  extremely  wary  and  dive  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  at  the  shot  of  a rifle.”  In  the  Ornithological  Biography 
Audubon  writes  that  this  species  was  “not  uncommon”  near  Louisville  in 
summer.  He  caught  the  young  on  several  occasions. 

Willet  (Cataptrophorus  semipalmatus).  This  species,  considered  today  a 
rare  straggler  in  Kentucky,  Audubon  drew  in  1815  at  Henderson.  The 
drawing  at  Harvard  (reproduced  in  color  in  Ford,  1957)  has  penciled  notes: 
“Henderson  May  8th.  1815.”  The  name  “Willet”  is  also  written  lightly  in 
pencil,  but  probably  in  a later  handwriting.  The  black  and  white  primaries, 
gray  legs,  and  finely  barred  breast  identify  the  bird  as  a Willet.  The  bird 
crouches,  intent  upon  an  earthworm  it  holds  curling  around  its  bill.  Audu- 
bon has  used  water  color  not  only  for  the  Willet’s  soft  parts  but  also  for 
the  black  primaries,  in  order  to  give  them  a sharp  edge.  This  crouching 
posture  Audubon  used  for  a number  of  later  figures  of  shorebirds.  In  fact, 
the  New-York  Historical  Society  owns  another  drawing  of  a Willet  which 
presents  the  bird  in  almost  the  same  posture  (including  the  worm  twisting 
around  its  bill),  but  which  is  clearly  inscribed,  “Philadelphia  May  9th. 
1824.”  This  date  is  just  a short  time  before  he  sold  the  earlier  drawing  to 
Edward  Harris.  Audubon’s  technique  had  much  advanced  between  the  two 
versions,  however.  The  later  drawing  presents  a more  fluid  contour  sil- 
houetted against  an  elaborate  backdrop  of  grasses  and  leaves.  Water  color 
appears  for  the  black  details  throughout  the  plumage  as  well  as  for  most 
of  the  background.  The  coloring  too  has  improved,  the  tones  being  blended 
skillfully. 

In  the  Ornithological  Biography  Audubon  does  not  mention  finding  the 
Willet  in  Kentucky.  The  1815  drawing  may  have  represented  his  only  rec- 
ord of  the  species  in  the  state,  and  this  drawing  he  gave  to  Edward  Harris 
in  late  May  1824,  well  before  he  began  writing  his  text. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Accipiter  striatus).  The  final  study  of  this 
species,  which  Havell  engraved  for  The  Birds  of  America,  Audubon  com- 
posed by  combining  tracings  of  two  earlier  drawings,  both  of  which  the 
New-York  Historical  Society  now  owns,  in  addition  to  the  combined  com- 
position. One  of  the  originals  was  executed  in  Cincinnati,  the  other  in  Hen- 
derson. The  latter  carries  this  inscription:  “Longueur  Totale  14  Inches/ 
Envergure  ...  26.  Do  / poids  ...  67  once  / Red  Banks  Octr.  10th.  1812.  / 
12  pennes  a la  queue.”  The  identification  according  to  Wilson  appears  also 
in  the  usual,  later  handwriting.  The  figure,  poised  on  a stump  with  one 
foot  raised,  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  Audubon’s  plate  in  The  Birds  of 
America.  The  boldness  and  balance  of  the  contour  make  it  one  of  Audubon’s 
finest  figures.  In  the  Ornithological  Biography  he  mentions  finding  a nest 
of  this  species  at  “Rock-in-Cave”  (he  undoubtedly  means  “Cave-in-Rock” 
near  Paducah)  in  1819;  he  also  met  it  in  Louisville. 

Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana).  This  species  has  special  importance  for 
the  history  of  prairie  birds  in  Kentucky.  In  view  of  the  probable  extent  of 
prairie  vegetation  near  Henderson  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  I found 
surprising  Audubon’s  recollection  in  the  Ornithological  Biography  that  the 
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Dickcissel  was  “scarce”  in  Kentucky.  Mengel  (1965:121)  classifies  the 
Dickcissel  with  the  few  other  representatives  of  a “Prairie  Fauna”  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  suggests  (1965:65)  that  this  species  probably  has  expanded 
its  range  in  Kentucky  following  the  large-scale  replacement  of  forests  and 
prairies  by  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  other  prairie  species,  the  Prairie 
Chicken  (Tympanuchus  cupido ) and  Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  cyaneus),  have 
vanished  from  Kentucky  as  breeders.  As  far  as  I know,  a drawing  of  a 
pair  of  Dickcissels  constitutes  the  only  extant  drawing  by  Audubon  in  Ken- 
tucky of  a species  clearly  identified  with  the  original  prairie.  This  drawing, 
owned  by  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  has  written  on  it  in  Audubon’s 
early  handwriting,  “Henderson  14  May  1811.”  A pair  is  represented;  per- 
haps they  were  breeding.  Harvard  also  has  a drawing  of  an  Eastern 
Meadowlark  ( Sturnella  magna)  without  any  date  or  locality  inscribed,  but 
from  the  technique  Audubon  painted  it  around  1810-1811,  probably  in 
Kentucky. 

Rough-winged  Swallow  (Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis).  Audubon  drew  this 
species  at  Henderson  in  1811.  He  depicted  the  swallow  clinging  to  the  edge 
of  its  hole  in  a bank  of  earth  and  inscribed  the  sheet,  “Henderson  May 
23d.  1811.”  Later  Audubon  added  the  name  he  found  in  Wilson’s  American 
Ornithology , “Bank  Swallow  or  Sand  Martin  A.  W.  / Hirundo  Riparia  / 
L’Hirondelle  de  Rivage  Buffon  — /Drawn  by  J.  J.  Audubon.”  However,  the 
species  represented  is  clearly  the  Rough-winged  Swallow;  Audubon  did  not 
then  realize  that  he  had  a species  which  Wilson  had  overlooked. 


Catalogue  of  Audubon’s  Drawings  of  Birds  in  Kentucky 

I have  assembled  in  the  following  list  all  the  drawings  with  inscriptions 
that  definitely  place  them  in  Kentucky  or  at  Cincinnati  when  Audubon  drew 
them.  Several  of  the  Cincinnati  drawings  represent  birds  collected  across 
the  river  in  Kentucky.  I have  omitted  one  study,  the  Carbonated  Warbler 
engraved  for  Plate  60  of  the  Elephant  Folio,  an  otherwise  unknown  species. 
Although  this  painting  is  inscribed  “May  1811,”  Audubon’s  extensive  use 
of  water  color  suggests  that  it  was  painted  long  after  he  left  Kentucky, 
perhaps  from  an  earlier  sketch  now  lost,  or  from  memory.  Also  the  in- 
scription does  not  resemble  his  handwriting  in  1811.  On  the  drawings  listed 
below,  the  dates  and  locations  which  I quote  are  all  in  handwriting  which, 
in  my  estimation,  is  contemporary  with  the  drawings. 

A number  of  other  studies  in  pastel  and  pencil,  which  I have  not  in- 
cluded here,  certainly  antedate  1821,  although  they  carry  no  specific  in- 
scriptions. Many  of  these  studies  Audubon  probably  finished  in  Kentucky, 
but  some  may  derive  from  his  months  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  be- 
fore he  migrated  to  Louisville,  or  from  trips  back  to  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
larly a long  visit  in  1812,  or  from  his  early  months  in  Louisiana  in  1821.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  these  uninscribed  drawings  here.  Since  firmly 
dated  works  provide  the  sources  for  deducing  a man’s  development  as  an 
artist  or  scientist,  the  following  drawings,  which  are  dated  by  his  own,  con- 
temporaneous inscriptions,  have  special  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  Audubon’s  development  in  Kentucky. 

The  identifications  of  the  species  are  my  own  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern nomenclature.  Audubon  often  used  other  names  in  his  labels. 

Abbreviations:  NYHS,  New- York  Historical  Society;  HCL,  Harvard 
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College  Library,  Harvard  University;  MCZ,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy, Harvard  University;  P,  private  collection;  PUL,  Princeton  University 
Library;  USNM,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington. 


1808-1810:  Louisville 

1.  Male  Orchard  Oriole,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  June  5th,  1808”  (HCL). 

2.  Female  Orchard  Oriole,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  June  5th,  1808”  (HCL). 

3.  Male  Summer  Tanager,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  June  20th,  1808”  (HCL). 

4.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  June  24th,  1808”  (HCL). 

5.  Male  and  female  Indigo  Buntings,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  June  29th,  1808” 
(HCL). 

6.  Male  Redwinged  Blackbird,  “Chu(— ) Ohio,  June  ( — ),  180  ( — )” 
(HCL). 

7.  Female  or  immature  Yellow  Warbler,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  July  It,  1808” 
(NYHS). 

8.  Female  Kingfisher,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  July  15,  1808”  (HCL). 

9.  Chimney  Swift,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  July  27,  1808”  (HCL). 

10.  Warbling  Vireo  (?),  “Falls  of  Ohio,  Juillet  1808”  (HCL). 

11.  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  29th  November  1809”  (PUL; 
I have  not  seen  this  drawing;  Ford,  1954). 

12.  Passenger  Pigeon,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  Decemb.  11,  1809”  (HCL). 

13.  Male  Common  Merganser,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  17  Decemb.  1809”  (MCZ). 

14.  Female  or  immature  Snowy  Owl,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  29th  Decemb.  1809” 
(NYHS). 

15.  Male  and  female  Hooded  Mergansers,  “Chute  de  L’Ohio,  March  7,  1810” 
(HCL). 

1810-1819:  Henderson 

16.  Catbird,  “Red  Banks,  Ohio  River,  June  1810”  (HCL). 

17.  Tufted  Titmouse,  “1  July  1810,  Red  Banks”  (P;  I have  not  seen  this 
drawing) . 

18.  Female  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  “Red  Banks,  July  30,  1810”  (HCL). 

19.  Male  Scarlet  Tanager,  “Red  Banks,  August,  1810”  (HCL). 

20.  Immature  male  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  “Indiana  territory  opposite  the 
Red  Banks,  Sepr.  16,  1810”  (NYHS). 

21.  Immature  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  “Red  Banks,  Ky.,  November  29,  1810” 
(HCL). 

22.  Male  and  female  Dickcissels,  “Henderson,  14  May,  1811”  (NYHS). 

23.  Cardinal,  “Henderson,  May  17,  1811”  (USNM;  I have  not  seen  this 
drawing) . 

24.  Turkey  Vulture,  “Henderson,  May  21,  1811”  (P;  I have  not  seen  this 
drawing) . 

25.  Wood  Pewee  and  Phoebe,  “Henderson,  22d  May,  1811”  (HCL). 

26.  Rough-winged  Swallow,  “Henderson,  May  23d,  1811”  (HCL). 

27.  Carolina  Parakeet,  “Henderson,  June  9th,  1811”  (HCL). 

28.  Female  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  “Red  Banks,  Octr.  10th,  1812”  (NYHS; 
engraved  for  the  lower  figure  in  Plate  374  of  the  Elephant  Folio) . 

29.  Male  and  female  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers,  “November  28th,  1812” 
(HCL). 

30.  Northern  Shrike,  “Henderson,  November  30th,  1812”  (HCL). 
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31.  Great  Horned  Owl,  “Henderson,  Sept.  31  (sic)  1814”  (NYHS;  engraved 
for  Plate  61  of  the  Elephant  Folio;  the  inscription  refers  to  the  bird 
on  the  left;  the  right-hand  bird,  executed  in  an  earlier  style,  all  pencil 
and  pastel,  was  pasted  onto  the  sheet). 

32.  White-crowned  Sparrow,  “Henderson,  Oct.  13,  1814”  (NYHS;  I have 
not  seen  this  drawing;  engraved  for  Plate  114  of  the  Elephant  Folio). 

33.  Pileated  Woodpecker,  “Henderson,  Octr  15th,  1814”  (HCL). 

34.  Two  White-breasted  Nuthatches,  “Henderson,  Febry  16,  1815”  (HCL). 

35.  Male  and  female  Buffleheads,  “Henderson,  March  19,  1815”  (MCZ). 

36.  Blue-winged  Warbler,  “Henderson,  April  20th,  1815”  (NYHS;  a Gold- 
.en-winged  Warbler,  also  in  an  early  style,  is  pasted  onto  this  drawing; 
the  date  presumably  refers  to  the  Blue-winged  Warbler). 

37.  Willet,  “Henderson,  May  8th,  1815”  (HCL). 

38.  Common  Snipe,  “Henderson,  March  17th,  1816”  (HCL). 

39.  “Tringa  pectoralis,  Ohio  Fa( — ),  M( — ) 22,  1816”  (NYHS;  yellow  legs 
and  bill,  except  at  the  tip,  indicate  a Pectoral  Sandpiper;  presumably 
drawn  during  a trip  to  Louisville). 

40.  Immature  Sora,  “Henderson,  Oco.  (sic)  9th,  1816”  (HCL). 

1820:  Louisville;  Cincinnati;  voyage  down  the  Ohio  River 

41.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  “Shippingport,  Kentucky,  Jany  28,  1820”  (P; 
I have  not  seen  this  drawing;  Thayer,  1916). 

42.  Male  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  “Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  28,  1820”  (NYHS; 
engraved  for  the  upper  bird  in  Plate  374  of  the  Elephant  Folio). 

43.  Cedar  Waxwing,  “Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  11th”  (NYHS;  engraved  for 
Plate  43  of  the  Elephant  Folio). 

44.  Henslow’s  Sparrow,  “Cincinnati,  April  12,  1820”  (NYHS;  I have  not 
seen  this  drawing,  engraved  for  Plate  70  of  the  Elephant  Folio;  Au- 
dubon collected  this  bird  in  Kentucky;  Audubon,  1967,  vol.  3:75). 

45.  Cliff  Swallow,  “Cincinnati,  May  20,  1820”  (NYHS;  engraved  for  Plate 
68  of  the  Elephant  Folio;  these  birds  probably  came  from  a colony  that 
Audubon  studied  near  Newport,  Kentucky;  Audubon,  1967,  vol.  1: 
177-178). 

46.  Immature  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  “Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Aug.  19,  1820”  (NYHS). 

47.  Hermit  Thrush,  “Opposite  Fredericksburg,  Kentucky,  October  16th, 
1820”  (P;  I have  not  seen  this  drawing;  Audubon  describes  making 
this  drawing  in  his  journal  for  October  15-16,  1820;  Corning,  1929:5-8). 

48.  Female  Red-breasted  Merganser,  “Nov.  13,  1820”  (NYHS.  Audubon’s 
journal  for  November  12-14,  1820,  describes  how  he  shot  and  drew  an 
“Imber  Diver,”  or  Common  Loon.  He  may  have  misidentified  the  bird 
in  his  notebook,  because  the  present  drawing  is  definitely  a female 
merganser.  The  species  is  not  named  on  the  drawing.  When  Audubon 
shot  the  bird  on  November  12,  his  party  was  five  days  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Corning,  1929:23-27). 
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SPRING  MEETING  — APRIL  17-19,  1970 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1970  Spring  Meeting  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on  April  17-19  with  headquarters  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
on  the  31-W  By-Pass. 

The  first  session  on  Friday  evening  at  Western  Kentucky  University’s 
Science  Building  was  opened  by  Willard  Gray,  President.  He  welcomed  the 
members  and  guests,  and  there  were  approximately  forty  present. 

Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  outlined  the  field  trips  for  the  weekend,  and  he 
reported  to  the  group  the  birds  he  had  seen  at  Chaney  Lake  the  day  before. 

Dr.  Clell  Peterson  presented  a paper  on  a breeding  bird  survey  that  had 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  who  was  unable  to  attend.  He 
then  urged  members  to  participate  in  the  bird  counts  and  listed  five  counties 
that  are  unassigned.  They  are:  Bell,  Warren,  Cumberland,  Muhlenberg  and 
Greenup. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  state  coordinator  for  the  North  American  Nest- 
Record  Card  Program,  sponsored  by  Cornell  University,  gave  an  interesting 
report  on  nesting.  She  displayed  the  nest-record  cards,  which  have  been 
improved  for  easier  recording.  Members  were  urged  to  contact  Howard 
Jones  or  Mrs.  Stamm  and  participate  in  the  nesting  studies. 

The  President  then  introduced  a visitor,  Mr.  Bill  Kanine,  from  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  office  of  the  Nature  Conservancy.  He  discussed  the 
Murphey’s  Pond  project  and  the  loan  his  organization  had  made  to  the 
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Kentucky  Chapter  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  to  preserve  it  and  how  this 
loan  might  be  repaid  by  revitalizing  the  Kentucky  Chapter.  He  appealed 
for  support  from  K.O.S.  and  other  groups. 

Early  Saturday  morning  observers  went  to  Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes. 
The  water  was  much  higher  than  usual  and  many  species  were  recorded. 
The  group  reassembled  at  noon  for  a picnic  lunch  at  a roadside  park  on  the 
Nashville  Road.  After  lunch  Dr.  Shadowen  led  a group  on  a bird  walk  along 
Barren  River  at  the  site  of  the  old  Moose  Lodge.  Dr.  Peterson  led  another 
group  to  Grider  Lake. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  in  the  president’s 
room  at  the  Motel  to  discuss  necessary  business. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  with 
approximately  65  members  and  guests  present.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mr. 
John  Ellis  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  read  a resolution 
prepared  by  a committee  of  K.O.S.  members  honoring  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson, 
Sr.,  a founder  of  K.O.S.,  who  died  on  April  12,  1970.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  membership  present  (copy  appended  to  these  minutes). 

The  bird  list  for  the  day  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  with 
a total  of  106  species  reported. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  entire  group  traveled  to  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s 
farm  and  then  divided  into  several  parties  for  field  trips.  Dr.  Shadowen 
compiled  the  bird  list  for  the  weekend,  and  a total  of  115  species  was 
reported.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Emily  H.  Wilson 
Recording  Secretary 


RESOLUTION 

Adopted  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Society 
April  18,  1970 

Resolved,  That  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  adopt  at  its  meet- 
ing at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  17-19,  1970,  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  founder  and  fellow-member,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Sr., 
who  departed  this  life  on  April  12,  1970. 

Over  the  years  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  many  valued  members. 
None  have  been  more  genuinely  mourned  by  its  rank  and  file  in  the  sense 
of  a personal  loss  to  such  an  extent  as  is  Dr.  Wilson.  By  his  death  we  have 
lost  a beloved  friend  whose  outstanding  character  and  achievements  re- 
flected high  honor  upon  the  Society  and  whose  memory  is  a worthy  inspira- 
tion for  all  time. 

We  appreciate  Dr.  Wilson’s  personal  qualities  as  they  were  revealed 
to  the  members  of  the  Society.  His  sterling  character  was  reflected  in  his 
gentlemanly  demeanor  at  all  times,  in  his  unselfishness,  his  kindness,  his 
understanding,  his  wholesome  good  fellowship,  his  infectious  good  humor, 
his  genuine  interest  in  everyone  he  met.  His  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  associated  with  him. 

His  foresight  in  co-founding  this  Society,  his  intensive  field  work,  his 
continuous  contributions  to  ornithological  journals,  and  his  initiation  of 
The  Kentucky  Warbler,  of  which  he  was  editor  almost  thirty  years,  will 
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be  a constant  reminder  of  a cause  that  was  a personal  pleasure  and  a 
guidance  for  others. 

Resolved,  That  this  tribute  be  spread  upon  the  official  minutes  of  the 
Society,  and  that  a copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Wilson  that  we  may  extend  to  her 
and  to  members  of  the  family  an  expression  of  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
our  heartfelt  condolence. 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

Spring  Meeting,  1970 

Alvaton:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Glascock. 

Blandville:  Newton  Belt. 

Bowling  Green:  Mildred  Allen,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hobson,  Mrs.  Adella  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Milliken,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Pace,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Ramsey,  George  Ray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shadowen,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene  Wilson. 

Carlisle:  Willard  Gray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  T.  Morford. 

Frankfort:  Marvin  Bing. 

Glasgow:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater. 

Golden  Pond:  Dr.  Raymond  Nall. 

Louisville:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Aldrich,  Amelia  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
McConnell,  James  C.  Pasikowski,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Stamm. 

Murray:  Jerry  Allen,  Dr.  Evelyn  Cole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock, 
C.  Wesley  Kemper,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Ed  Ray. 

Owensboro:  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mrs.  William  Elliott,  Mary  Lydia 
Greenwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Wynema  Sims. 

Richmond:  A.  L.  Whitt. 

Pinconning,  Michigan:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  William  Kanine. 

Nashville,  Tenn. : Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ellis. 


FIELD  NOTES 

NOTES  ON  WATERFOWL  MIGRATION  IN  SIMPSON  COUNTY 

On  October  19,  1969,  the  pond  on  the  E.  L.  Richards  farm  in  east 
Simpson  County,  KY  622,  became  the  scene  of  much  activity  when  28  wild 
geese  and  a pair  of  Red-breasted  Mergansers  (Mergus  serrator)  arrived 
about  mid-morning,  in  the  usual  V-shaped  formation.  Flying  at  about 
twice  the  height  of  the  tree  tops,  they  passed  over  the  pond  but  soon 
returned. 

The  geese  seemed  to  be  frightened  only  by  the  first  three  planes  which 
flew  over;  they  paid  no  attention  to  planes  later,  or  to  passing  cars,  trucks, 
tractors,  or  other  moving  vehicles  which  were  on  the  highway  near  the 
edge  of  the  pond. 

In  late  afternoon  they  would  leave  the  pond,  going  to  near-by  corn 
fields,  where  they  spent  the  night.  Evidently  they  fed  in  the  morning  for 
it  was  mid-morning,  or  a little  later,  when  they  arrived  each  day.  They 
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stayed  through  October  28,  leaving  earlier  than  on  any  previous  day — 
4:30  p.m. 

Among  the  number  beside  the  mergansers  were  the  adult  and  immature 
Blue  Geese  ( Chen  caerulescens),  the  adult  and  immature  Snow  Geese 
(C.  hyperborea) , and  the  Blue-Snow  hybrids. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  saw  the  geese  on  two  occasions, 
and  said  there  was  more  variation  in  the  plumages  than  he  had  seen  in  a 
flock  of  comparable  size. — MARY  ELLEN  RICHARDS,  Rt.  No.  5,  Frank- 
lin 42134. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  BLUEBIRDS  IN  BOYLE  COUNTY 

In  an  effort  to  attract  Eastern  Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis)  to  the  Central 
Kentucky  Wildlife  Refuge,  21  nest  boxes  were  placed  at  intervals  along 
two  routes  which  total  three  miles.  These  boxes  were  inspected  on  12  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  1969  breeding  season  from  March  16  to  Au- 
gust 23.  Ten  of  the  nesting  boxes  had  eggs  and  young  of  the  bluebird; 
the  other  11  attracted  sparrows  or  mice,  fell  to  the  ground,  or  had  bluebird 
eggs  and  failed  to  hatch.  One  box  had  three  nestings.  According  to  my 
records  76  bluebirds  were  believed  to  have  been  reared  successfully. — W.  C. 
ALCOCK,  518  Dogwood  Drive,  Danville  40422. 


WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILLS  AT  LEXINGTON 

On  January  24,  1970,  I was  happily  surprised  to  find  a single  White- 
winged Crossbill  (Loxia  leucoptera)  in  the  Lexington  Cemetery.  Two  birds 
of  this  species  were  seen  on  February  6,  in  the  same  place,  and  15  (5  adult 
and  3 immature  males,  and  7 females)  on  February  8.  I immediately  called 
other  local  members  to  share  my  find.  On  the  10th,  the  last  time  I saw  the 
birds,  they  were  widely  scattered  and  found  in  four  different  areas  of  the 
cemetery.  During  their  stay  I found  them  on  four  different  species  of 
trees:  European  alders,  European  larch,  hemlock,  and  unidentified  pines. 
On  February  9,  the  crossbills  fed  with  a number  of  Pine  Siskins  (Spinus 
pinus)  and  four  Common  Redpolls  (Acanthis  flammea).  According  to 
Mengel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965:  476),  there  is  no  previous  record  for 
Lexington. — ROBERT  MORRIS,  219  Taylor  Drive,  Lexington  40505. 

(Ed.  note:  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  White-winged  Crossbills 
also  reached  Louisville.  Mabel  Slack  found  the  species  on  January  4 in 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery  and  15  to  20  birds  were  recorded  at  various  times 
during  January  and  February.  Jim  Pasikowski  and  others  on  a Beckham 
Bird  Club  field  trip  spotted  a few  of  the  White-winged  Crossbills  in  the 
Cemetery  on  March  21.  This  is  the  latest  the  species  has  been  recorded  in 
Kentucky.  This  has  been  an  invasion  year  for  many  of  the  northern  species 
of  birds  including  the  Red  Crossbills  (see  below),  Common  Redpolls,  Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks,  Pine  Siskins,  and  Purple  Finches). 


RED  CROSSBILLS  IN  LEXINGTON 

On  February  15,  1970,  I was  asked  by  my  brother  to  try  to  identify 
some  birds  that  were  in  a small  group  of  pine  trees  in  his  neighbor’s  yard. 
These  birds  proved  to  be  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra) — three  males 
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and  three  females.  The  males  were  a brick  red,  and  the  females  a dark 
olive  color.  The  wings  of  both  sexes  were  a dark  slate  gray.  The  birds  were 
quite  tame  and  we  able  to  get  within  10  yards  without  disturbing  them.  We 
were  so  close  we  could  see  the  crossed  mandibles  without  binoculars,  and 
with  binoculars  these  were  very  obvious. 

The  temperature  on  February  15  was  32  degrees  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  The  Red  Crossbills  were  found  in  an  urban  area 
on  the  south  side  of  Lexington;  the  lots  here  are  very  large,  possibly  an 
acre  in  size.  The  pines  were  said  to  be  Virginia  pines,  but  I do  not  know 
if  that  is  the  correct  name  for  them. 

This  winter  I had  the  opportunity  to  see  White-winged  Crossbills 
(Loxia  leucoptera)  in  the  Lexington  Cemetery  on  three  different  occasions, 
and  they  were  more  of  a cranberry  red,  while  the  Red  Crossbills  were 
more  of  a brick-red.  The  females  of  both  species  were  olive.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Robert  Morris  first  sighted  the  White-winged  Crossbills  in  the 
cemetery. — WILLIAM  T.  MAXSON,  540  E.  Main  Street,  Lexington  40508. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Begin  now  to  make  plans  to  attend  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society.  We  shall  assemble  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park 
on  October  2-4.  This  date  should  coincide  with  the  peak  fall  migration. 

For  the  Friday  night  meeting  we  will  need  ornithological  papers  and 
slides.  If  you  have,  or  know  someone  with  materials  which  should  be  pre- 
sented, please  let  me  know. 

The  greatest  tribute  an  organization  can  pay  to  its  founders  is  a 
strong  and  continued  contribution  toward  its  objectives.  Make  your  plans 
to  attend  now. — WILLARD  GRAY. 


DR.  GORDON  WILSON  DIES 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  former  editor  and  co-founder 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  who  died  on  April  12,  1970,  after  a 
brief  illness.  A resolution  honoring  Dr.  Wilson  and  adopted  by  the  Society 
at  its  Spring  Meeting  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


ANOTHER  ROLLINS  PAINTING 

Each  year  since  1944,  Howard  Rollins,  of  Weldona,  Colorado,  has 
presented  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  with  one  of  his  original  bird 
paintings.  The  most  recent  of  these  gifts  is  an  attractive  watercolor  of  a 
pair  of  Myrtle  Warblers.  KOS  is  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Rollins  for  his 
kind  gesture.  Members  will  be  interested  to  know  that  10  of  these  water- 
colors  are  now  hanging  on  loan  in  the  new  Nature  Center  at  Otter  Creek 
Park,  Meade  County. 
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OUR  COVER 

Frederick  W.  Stamm’s  photograph  of  Black-bellied  Plovers  in  fall 
plumage,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  was  made  from  a color 
transparency. 

The  Black-bellied  Plover,  a very  rare  spring  transient,  was  seen  by 
many  K.O.S.  members  on  the  Field  Study  at  Bowling  Green,  April  18,  1970. 
The  species,  also  rare  but  regular  in  fall,  was  observed  on  the  late  date 
of  November  29,  1969,  on  the  west  shore  of  Kentucky  Lake,  by  Dr.  Clell  T. 
Peterson  (see  details  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 
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1969  KENTUCKY  SUMMER  BREEDING  BIRD  SURVEY 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

This  past  year  marked  our  fourth  consecutive  year  of  participation  in 
the  nationwide  Summer  Breeding  Bird  Survey  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  1969,  thirty-six  of  the  46  Ken- 
tucky counts  were  completed;  we  have  successfully  taken  between  36  and 
39  in  each  of  the  four  years,  making  Kentucky’s  coverage  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation. 

Briefly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  this  count  is  new,  the 
procedures  used  will  be  summarized.  Kentucky  (and  most  of  the  other 
states)  are  divided  into  one  degree  blocks  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
four  routes  are  selected  per  block,  giving  Kentucky  its  total  of  46.  The 
starting  point  and  direction  of  travel  (north,  east,  south  or  west)  are 
chosen  at  random;  once  a route  has  been  run,  the  identical  route  is  main- 
tained from  year  to  year  for  comparative  purposes.  Counts  are,  by  necessity, 
limited  to  roadsides  and  thus  are  biased  against  such  habitats  as  steep 
slopes  and  marshes,  which  are  generally  avoided  by  road  engineers. 

Each  route  is  run  once  per  year  in  early  June  under  restricted  weather 
conditions  (no  rain  and  with  wind  less  than  12  miles  per  hour)  and  must 
be  begun  exactly  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  an  error  of  more  than  three 
minutes  either  way  will  result  in  loss  of  comparative  usefulness  of  the  count. 
Observers  look  and  listen  for  birds  at  the  starting  point  for  a period  of 
three  minutes,  recording  all  individual  birds  seen  within  one-quarter  mile 
and  all  heard,  regardless  of  distance.  A single  person  observes;  a second 
person  usually  accompanies  the  observer  and  records  for  him,  but  the  second 
person  does  not  in  any  way  assist  the  observer  in  identifying,  sighting,  or 
listening.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes,  the  observer  drives  to  Stop  No.  2, 
exactly  one-half  mile,  varying  no  more  than  one-tenth  mile  either  way  if 
stopping  is  not  practical  or  possible  at  the  precise  spot;  the  three-minute 
observation  procedure  is  repeated.  The  count  is  terminated  at  the  50th  stop, 
24.5  miles  from  the  starting  point;  an  average  count  runs  about  four  hours 
in  duration.  If  the  count  has  been  run  previously,  information  will  be  pro- 
vided as  to  location  of  precise  stops.  Slight  variations  from  this  procedure 
are  permitted  under  certain  unavoidable  circumstances  (such  as  up  to  60 
seconds  may  be  added  at  each  stop  if  excessive  local  noise  hampers  ob- 
servations) . 

The  value  of  these  counts  is  in  the  reduction  of  most  variables  that 
accompany  bird  censuses.  In  fact,  the  only  remaining  variable  thought  to  be 
of  significance  is  the  variation  in  observers.  Thus,  for  population  trend 
evaluations  (that  is,  changes  in  bird  populations  from  year  to  year),  only 
those  counts  run  by  the  same  observer  in  successive  years  are  compared. 
Thus  it  is  important  to  try  and  set  up  counts  so  that  the  same  observer 
takes  the  same  count  each  year.  If  two  people  cooperate  on  two  or  more 
counts,  one  observing  and  one  recording  on  each  count,  it  is  of  greater  value 
to  keep  the  procedure  the  same  each  year.  The  counts  do  not  determine 
actual  population  sizes  of  birds,  but  are  merely  intended  to  demonstrate 
population  changes  year  to  year. 

As  of  this  time  last  year,  when  I reported  at  this  meeting  on  the  sum- 
mer counts,  only  the  1966  survey  had  been  summarized  by  the  Fish  and 
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Wildlife  Service.  Now  the  1967  and  1968  surveys  are  complete  and  will  be 
the  primary  target  of  this  report.  As  for  the  1969  count,  I can  only  men- 
tion a few  of  the  more  unusual  birds  reported  along  with  information  con- 
cerning the  number  of  counts  reporting  certain  species. 

The  most  unusual  birds  reported  in  1969  were  as  follows : a Little  Blue 
Heron  on  the  Joy  count  by  C.  L.  Frazer;  a Sharp-shinned  Hawk  on  the 
Hodgenville  count  of  O.  K.  Robbins;  a Black-billed  Cuckoo,  also  on  the 
Hodgenville  count;  a Fish  Crow  on  the  Lovelaceville  count  by  Edwin  Lar- 
son; a Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  on  the  Eastview  count  by  myself;  a Swain- 
son’s  Warbler  on  the  McVeigh  count  by  0.  K.  Robbins;  a Western  Meadow- 
lark on  the  Hodgenville  count  by  Robbins  (in  1968  I had  a singing  male 
on  the  Hudson  count  just  to  the  west  of  the  Hodgenville  area)  ; single  Blue 
Grosbeaks  on  the  Shiloh  count  by  Clell  Peterson  and  on  the  Cedar  Grove 
count  by  M.  Russell.  I have  omitted  a few  species  that  were  most  likely 
delayed  migrants. 

Also  on  the  1969  count,  the  following  species  were  recorded  on  at  least 
34  of  the  36  counts.  Eight  species  were  recorded  on  all  36  counts:  Common 
Crow,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Catbird,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  House  Sparrow, 
Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  and  Field  Sparrow.  Seven  more  were  listed  on 
all  but  one  count:  Bobwhite,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Barn  Swallow,  Robin, 
Starling,  Yellowthroat,  and  Rufous-sided  Towhee.  Nine  additional  were 
listed  on  34  counts:  Mourning  Dove,  Chimney  Swift,  Blue  Jay,  Carolina 
Wren,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird, 
American  Goldfinch,  and  Chipping  Sparrow.  All  other  Kentucky  species 
were  listed  on  33  or  fewer  counts. 

Comparisons  of  bird  population  changes  for  the  three  years  now  known 
(1966-1968)  are  most  interesting.  Population  changes  of  birds  in  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (which,  of  course,  includes  Kentucky)  from 
1966  to  1967  show  highly  significant  changes  (to  the  99%  probability 
limits)  in  three  species:  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  dropped  31.9%,  Red-eyed 
Vireo  dropped  13.9%,  and  Dickcissel  rose  65.7%.  Of  these  three,  probably 
only  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  reflects  an  actual  drastic  loss  of  the  breeding  popu- 
lation of  these  birds  (evidence  now  indicates  it  might  be  due  to  persistent 
pesticides).  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  loss  was  apparently  due  to  a much 
delayed  return  to  eastern  nesting  grounds  of  that  species,  since  1968  levels 
returned  to  the  former  1966  high.  The  Dickcissel  is  a periodic  cyclic  species, 
peaking  every  4-6  years;  1967  was  such  a peak  year.  The  species  declined 
drastically  in  1968,  as  expected. 

Three  other  species  showed  significant  population  changes  (95%  prob- 
ability limits)  from  1966  to  1967:  Mourning  Doves  dropped  10.7%,  Robins 
were  up  5.4%,  and  Cardinals  were  up  10.3%.  Many  other  species  showed 
definite  rises  or  falls  in  population  levels,  but  the  sample  sizes  were  too 
small  to  indicate  confidence  limits  of  95%  or  higher  and  may  have  been 
due  solely  to  sampling  error. 

Comparisons  from  1967  to  1968  showed  highly  significant  changes  (99% 
probability)  in  one  species  only,  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  with  a rise  of 
39%,  placing  the  level  just  about  where  it  was  in  1966.  Three  other  species 
exhibited  significant  changes  (95%)  : Red-tailed  Hawks  were  up  82%,  Dick- 
cissels  were  down  36%,  and  Goldfinches  were  up  19%.  I suspect  the  Red- 
tailed  Hawk  figure  is  not  a true  representation  of  a population  change 
since  the  counts  are  conducted  from  before  dawn  to  around  9 a.m.,  a time 
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too  early  to  catch  most  of  the  flying  birds  of  prey  and  thus  biased  against 
them.  The  Dickcissels  have  already  been  discussed.  The  Goldfinches  prob- 
ably reflect  a slight  population  increase,  as  did  the  Cardinals  the  year  be- 
fore. I wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  continuing  increases  in  the  seedeaters 
as  the  insect-eaters  continue  to  suffer  from  pesticide  effects. 

In  a region  of  the  central  United  States  and  southern  Canada  com- 
prising 22  states  and  provinces  from  Manitoba  and  Ontario  south  to  Texas 
and  Alabama,  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  which  species  of  birds 
recorded  higher  numbers  of  individuals  per  count  in  Kentucky  than  in  any 
of  the  other  21  states  and  provinces.  In  the  following  list,  numbers  repre- 
sent average  number  of  birds  per  count  in  Kentucky,  followed  by  average 
numbers  per  count  in  other  states: 

Green  Heron,  2,  tied  in  1967  with  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Ontario; 
Sparrow  Hawk,  2,  tied  in  1968  with  Kansas  and  Minnesota;  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, 2,  tied  in  1968  with  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee; 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  9,  was  second  only  to  Alabama’s  10  in  1967,  also 
in  1968  with  7 was  second  again  to  Alabama’s  9;  Downy  Woodpecker,  4 in 
both  years,  led  all  other  states  and  provinces  in  the  region;  Eastern  Phoebe,  4 
in  both  years,  tied  with  Ontario  in  1967,  led  all  in  1968;  Acadian  Flycatcher, 
3 in  1967  led  all;  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  9 in  1967  and  7 in  1968,  led  all  both 
years;  Barn  Swallow,  28  in  1968  second  only  to  Missouri’s  33;  Common 
Crow,  40  in  1967  second  only  to  Ontario’s  60,  39  in  1968  led  all;  Tufted 
Titmouse,  16  in  1967  and  13  in  1968,  led  all;  Brown  Thrasher,  8 in  1967 
led  all,  7 in  1968  second  only  to  Wisconsin’s  8;  as  in  all  previous  years, 
Kentucky  led  all  with  Bluebirds  by  a whopping  margin,  14  each  year  com- 
pared to  the  next  nearest  state’s  10;  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  4 in  1968  led 
all;  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  21  in  1967  second  to  Alabama’s  24,  22  in  1968 
led  all;  American  Redstart,  2 in  1967  tied  with  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan;  Eastern  Meadowlark,  64  in  1967  and  67  in  1968,  led  all  by  large 
margin,  next  nearest  with  55  in  1967  and  59  in  1968;  Common  Grackle, 
with  150  in  1967  and  164  in  1968  led  all  by  large  margin,  in  fact,  only 
Illinois  recorded  more  than  100  per  count  with  138  in  1967  and  121  in  1968; 
Scarlet  Tanager,  2 in  1968  tied  with  Wisconsin;  Indigo  Bunting,  60  in  1967 
and  53  in  1968  led  all,  next  nearest  Tennessee  with  44  and  41  respectively; 
Field  Sparrow,  39  in  1967  and  34  in  1968,  led  all  with  nearest  rival’s  23  and 
22  in  respective  years. 

Thus  Kentucky,  in  a central  location  of  a region  containing  22  states 
and  provinces  both  north  and  south,  led  (or  tied  for  the  lead)  in  number  of 
individuals  per  count  for  15  species  in  1967  and  16  species  in  1968,  a truly 
remarkable  total;  we  really  have  a fine  birding  state  for  population  densi- 
ties of  breeding  birds. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  recognize  those  faithful  birders  who,  as  ob- 
servers, made  it  possible  to  take  the  36  counts  last  year.  My  thanks  go  out 
to  Edwin  Larson,  Kenneth  Leggett,  M.  Russell,  O.  K.  Robbins,  Rufus  Reed, 
A.  L.  Whitt,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Clell  Peterson,  E.  Schroeder,  J.  W. 
Kemper,  Joe  Croft,  Russell  Starr,  A.  L.  Powell,  C.  Gatlin,  C.  L.  Frazer, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  Howard  P.  Jones,  and  A.  M.  Reece. 

— Biology  Department,  University  of  Louisville  40208. 

(Read  at  K.O.S.  47th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  April  17,  1970,  Bowling 

Green,  Kentucky.) 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  1969  KENTUCKY 
NEST-RECORD  CARD  PROGRAM 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

This  past  summer  (1969)  marked  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Society  participated  in  the  nationwide  North  Ameri- 
can Nest-Record  Card  Program  in  cooperation  with  the  Laboratory  of  Orni- 
thology, Cornell  University.  In  1969,  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  nest- 
cards  for  50  species  of  birds  were  completed;  fifteen  of  these  cards  con- 
tained dated  breeding  observations  on  two  colonial-nesting  species — the 
Bank  ( Riparia  riparia)  and  Cliff  Swallows  (Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota) ; 
thus  the  389  cards  gave  us  a grand  total  of  2,139  nests.  In  addition,  three 
cards  totaling  635  nests  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  were  recorded  in  Tennessee  by 
Clell  Peterson.  Also,  two  instances  of  Brown-headed  Cowbird  (Molothrus 
ater)  parasitism  were  noted,  by  James  W.  Hancock,  in  nests  of  the  Prairie 
Warbler  (Dendroica  discolor)  and  the  Field  Sparrow  ( Spizella  pusilla). 

Because  we  have  a number  of  new  members,  the  method  used  and  the 
principal  aim  of  the  project  will  be  outlined.  Briefly,  the  study  is  designed 
to  collect  specific  data  on  bird  reproduction  in  a form  convenient  for  sta- 
tistical analysis.  Participating  members  record  the  contents  of  each  nest 
on  a separate  card  and  make  dated  notations  on  the  same  card  for  each  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  nest.  As  in  the  past,  while  one  observation  of  a nest 
will  be  valuable,  and  should  be  recorded,  additional  visits  or  observations 
over  a period  of  days  or  weeks  are  encouraged,  and  will  increase  the  worth 
of  the  nest  record.  Our  Society  has  Regional  Centers  to  handle  the  distri- 
bution and  subsequent  collection  of  nest-record  cards. 

The  card  we  will  be  using  this  year  is  slightly  changed  from  last  year’s 
and  is  designed  specifically  for  rapid  transfer  of  data  to  a punch  card. 
Cornell  has  obtained  funds  to  get  the  data  punched  and  the  necessary  pro- 
gram written. 

These  data,  once  processed  at  Cornell,  will  be  available  to  anyone  wish- 
ing to  do  research  in  various  areas  of  avian  biology.  The  Laboratory  also 
hopes  that  the  program  will  “play  a key  role  in  the  study  of  man’s  modifica- 
tion of  his  environment,  through  drainage,  urbanization,  and  the  use  of 
pesticides.”  Since  we  (K.O.S.)  keep  duplicate  copies  of  the  records  sent  to 
Cornell,  our  Society  is  accumulating  a large  amount  of  data  on  the  breed- 
ing biology  of  Kentucky  birds. 

The  nests  recorded  in  1969  were  made  in  18  counties.  The  Horned  Lark 
(Eremophila  alpestris)  and  the  Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio)  nests,  found  by 
William  Brown,  are  the  first  of  these  species  to  be  recorded  on  the  five- 
year  study.  The  Cliff  Swallow  ranked  first  in  the  greatest  number  of  nests 
reported  as  it  did  in  1968.  This  may  be  surprising  to  some  since  in  recent 
years  the  species  was  thought  to  be  very  rare  in  summer  and  only  one 
breeding  colony  was  known.  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson  recently  found  many 
colonies  of  this  species  in  three  counties:  Livingston,  Marshall,  and  Trigg 
(see  Peterson,  Ky.  Warbler,  46:7-9,  1970).  The  Bank  Swallow  ranked 
second  in  nest  numbers.  The  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  rated 
third,  with  74  nests. 

Other  species  with  a relatively  large  number  of  nests  reported  for  the 
1969  nesting  season  included  the  Robin  (Turdus  migratorius) , 46;  Barn 
Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica)  and  Common  Grackle  ( Quiscalus  quiscula), 
each  37;  Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum)  and  Cardinal  (Richmondena 
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cardinalis),  each  21;  Mockingbird  (Mimus  polyglottos) , 16.  For  all  other 
species  nine  or  fewer  nests  were  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  single  nest  recorded  was  that  of  an  Osprey 
(Pandion  haliaetus) , found  on  April  19  in  Lyon  County,  by  Clell  Peterson 
and  Ray  Nall.  This  nest,  abandoned  sometime  before  May  20,  is  only  the 
third  reported  in  Kentucky  since  Audubon. 

Nests  of  some  of  the  common  birds  are  also  of  interest.  For  example, 
we  still  have  little  precise  information  on  the  nesting  of  the  Bobwhite 
(Colinus  virginianus) , Chimney  Swift  (Chaetura  pelagica),  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinus),  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilo- 
chus colubris),  Purple  Martin  (Progne  subis),  and  House  Sparrow  (Passer 
domesticus) ; nests  of  each  of  these  were  recorded  this  year.  It  is  interesting 
that  in  the  five-year  period  of  this  program  we  collected  more  data  for  the 
last-named  species  than  has  heretofore  been  known. 

Although  Dr.  Peterson  reported  the  largest  number  of  nests — some  1600 
of  the  Cliff  Swallow — Floyd  Carpenter  reported  the  largest  number  of  the 
Bank  Swallows — 100-150.  James  W.  and  Kathryn  Hancock  submitted  108 
nests  of  22  species  and  Lee  Nelson  reported  82  cards  of  nine  species,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  Mourning  Dove.  Frederick  and  Anne  L.  Stamm  re- 
ported largely  Barn  Swallows  and  recorded  62  nests  of  15  species.  Mabel 
Slack  and  Howard  Jones  were  next  in  the  number  of  records  with  41  and 
36  respectively.  Others  reporting  nests  for  1969  included  William  Brown, 
Jim  Durrell,  Edward  Larson,  Dorothea  McConnell,  and  Albert  Powell. 

Although  fewer  members  participated  than  in  previous  years,  we  had 
the  largest  number  of  nests  submitted.  I think  it  is  of  interest  that  several 
of  our  group  were  cited  in  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  News  Letter  in 
1966  and  1967  for  being  major  contributors. 

During  the  years  1965  through  1969,  64  participants  have  furnished 
breeding  information  on  over  4,400  nests  of  100  species.  These  records  come 
from  55  counties  in  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  the  Tennessee  nest  records 
mentioned  previously,  our  members  have  also  submitted  a number  of  records 
from  other  states. 

We  cannot  expect  all  members  to  assist  each  year  since  K.O.S.  has  a 
number  of  projects  underway.  However,  here  is  a program  in  which  every 
person  seriously  interested  in  birds  can  participate.  If  you  have  some  time 
and  wish  to  assist,  please  contact  Howard  P.  Jones,  or  me,  and  we  will 
furnish  you  with  cards  and  instructions. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 

(This  paper  given  at  K.O.S.  47th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  April  17,  1970, 
Bowling  Green.) 


A NOTE  ON  LATE  SHOREBIRDS  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Clell  T.  Peterson 

Shorebirds  are  generally  uncommon  along  the  shores  of  Kentucky  Lake 
and  presumably  of  Barkley  Lake  too,  although  observations  on  this  lake 
are  neither  frequent  nor  regular  enough  wholly  to  support  the  opinion.  The 
chief  reason,  doubtless,  for  the  scarcity  of  shorebirds  is  that  at  the  times 
of  migration,  the  lake  levels  tend  to  be  high  and  few  mud  and  sandflats 
are  exposed.  Because  we  seldom  encounter  shorebirds  either  in  numbers 
or  variety,  I was  somewhat  skeptical  when  a friend,  Mike  Miller,  told  me 
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of  a flock  of  mixed  shorebirds  that  he  found  regularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  duckblind  on  the  west  shore  of  Kentucky  Lake  at  about  mile  58,  just 
about  a mile  north  of  the  Bailey  Hollow  inlet,  or  about  five  miles  south  of 
Blood  River.  He  was  certain  that  he  had  identified  Semipalmated  Sand- 
pipers (Ereunetes  pusillus)  and  Black-bellied  Plovers  (Squatarola  squata- 
rola).  To  heighten  my  skepticism,  he  said  that  a similar  flock  had  been 
in  the  same  area  the  previous  year  from  late  fall  until  he  had  ceased 
hunting. 

On  November  23,  1969,  I went  with  Mike  to  the  area  he  told  me  of  and 
verified  the  fact  that  there  was  indeed  a flock  of  mixed  shorebirds  that 
seemed  to  be  attracted  to  a long  mudflat,  or  series  of  mudflats,  of  about 
half  a mile  in  length.  When  frightened  from  one  part  of  the  shore,  they 
moved  back  or  forth  without  going  any  great  distance.  The  whole  flock 
consisted  of  not  less  than  sixty  birds;  approximately  half  were  Least  Sand- 
pipers (Erolia  minutilla) , about  a third  were  Semipalmated  Sandpipers, 
and  there  were  several  individuals  each  of  Baird’s  Sandpipers  (Erolia 
bairdii)  (3  or  4),  Dunlins  (Erolia  alpina)  (at  least  2),  Black-bellied 
Plovers  (at  least  1,  perhaps  2).  Approximately  twelve  Killdeers  (Charadrius 
vociferus)  shared  the  mudflat,  sometimes  flying  and  running  with  the  other 
birds  and  sometimes  wandering  about  in  a more  individual  fashion.  The 
Black-bellied  Plovers  and  Dunlins  also  seemed  to  be  less  integrated  into  the 
flock,  occasionally  flying  with  it  when  disturbed,  but  not  associating  with 
the  others  while  running  about  the  mudflat. 

On  November  26,  I found  the  same  flock  in  the  same  place.  On  No- 
vember 29  I visited  the  area  with  Edwin  Larson  and  found  the  flock  but 
could  not  identify  the  Baird’s  Sandpipers.  I was  unable  to  return  until 
December  13,  at  which  time  I was  unhappy  to  discover  that  the  flock  was 
smaller  and  more  dispersed.  I was  unable  to  find  a Black-bellied  Plover,  so 
that  the  last  certain  date  for  that  species  became  November  29.  On  this 
occasion  I studied  a pair  of  Dunlins  carefully  and  at  length  as  they  preened 
themselves  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  flat. 

Because  of  Christmas  counts,  bad  weather,  and  other  duties,  I was 
unable  to  get  back  to  the  area  until  January  3,  when  Mike  Miller  and  I 
returned  together.  The  lake  was  very  high,  and  the  mudflat  was  wholly 
covered.  The  shorebirds  seemed  to  be  entirely  gone,  but  after  searching 
some  of  the  small  islands  as  much  as  a quarter  of  a mile  from  shore  with 
a spotting  scope,  I discovered  2 Killdeers  and  one  small  sandpiper.  Although 
the  light  was  extremely  good,  a heat  haze  over  the  water  made  observation 
difficult.  Comparison  with  a Killdeer  indicated  that  the  sandpiper  was 
either  a Least  or  Semipalmated,  but  because  of  the  haze  I could  not  make 
a further  distinction. 

— Murray  State  University,  Murray  42071. 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1970 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Approximately  same  area  as 
covered  in  previous  spring  counts). — May  1 (5:00  p.m.)  to  May  2 (3:00 
p.m.).  Severe  rains  May  1,  clearing  May  2;  wind  gusty  May  1,  SW,  4-7 
m.p.h.  May  2;  temperature  48°  to  65°.  Total,  90  species. 

Both  lakes  were  very  high,  Kentucky  Lake  at  its  highest  in  20  years. 
Streams  were  full  and  lowlands  flooded.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  affected 
the  count,  but  a heavy  rain  intermittently  on  Friday,  not  stopping  until 
late  that  night,  may  have  been  a factor. 
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The  Osprey  attempting  to  nest  on  the  power  pylon  in  New  Honker 
Lake,  reported  on  previous  spring  counts,  appeared  the  week  of  April  6. 
I saw  it  on  Saturday,  April  11,  but  it  was  not  reported  in  the  nest  area  after 
that.  Ospreys  continue  to  be  reported  from  various  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
Barkley  Lakes.  In  addition  to  the  geese  in  the  area  managed  for  their  nest- 
ing, a pair  of  Canada  Geese  nested  on  a mud  island  on  Hematite  Lake  and 
hatched  a brood  of  5 goslings  about  April  26.  These  are  the  geese,  although 
the  goslings  stayed  out  of  sight,  reported  in  this  count. 

Additional  species  within  a week  of  the  count  day  include  Turkey, 
Bewick’s  Wren  (a  rarity),  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Veery,  and  Louisiana 
Waterthrush. — Willard  Gray,  Clell  T.  Peterson  (compiler). 

HENDERSON  (City  and  suburban  area  of  Henderson  including  Audu- 
bon State  Park) — May  3;  clear  and  cool.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
recorded  the  Cattle  Egret  on  a Spring  Count.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  Near- 
ing, Decatur,  Illinois,  were  helpful  observers.  The  park  trip  was  led  by 
King  Benson.  “About  35”  observers  participated  (no  names  listed).  Total 
species,  120. — W.  P.  Rhoads. 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Highway  892, 
Brown  Road,  Lake  Pewee,  Municipal  Park,  and  Loch  Mary). — May  4;  4:30 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. ; 9:00-9:30  p.m.  Clear  in  a.m.  to  partly  cloudy  by  mid- 
afternoon;  light  SW  wind;  temp.  40°  to  78°.  Total,  85  species.  One  ob- 
server. Species  observed  during  the  count  week  included  Green  Heron, 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Magnolia  Warbler,  and  White-crowned  Sparrow. — 
James  W.  Hancock. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Bowling  Green  area;  temporary  lakes,  Grider’s 
Lake,  Sally’s  Rock  area). — April  18-19;  10  hours  in  the  field  on  April  18, 
until  noon  on  April  19.  Mostly  sunny;  temperature  ranging  from  65  to  75 
degrees.  Some  50  K.O.S.  members  and  guests  were  on  one  or  more  of  the 
outings.  Total,  113  species.  The  Bald  Eagle  was  of  special  interest.  Nine 
species  of  shorebirds  were  recorded,  including  eight  to  ten  Black-bellied 
Plover  feeding  in  a wet  meadow;  some  were  in  spring  plumage. — Herbert 
E.  Shadowen  (compiler). 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Selective  coverage  of  park 
area). — May  3;  clear  and  cold.  Total  species,  92.  Eleven  observers  in  two 
parties:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gillie  Hyde,  Dwight  Russell,  Kelly  Russell,  Marvin  Russell,  Her- 
bert Shadowen,  Jeff  Shadowen,  Russell  Starr,  Ronald  Ward. 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
Caperton’s  Swamp,  woodlands,  meadows,  and  parts  of  Goshen). — May  10; 
all  day;  clear  to  cloudy,  light  showers;  temperature  61°  to  70°.  Total,  142 
species.  Variety  of  birds  this  year,  especially  among  shorebirds  and  warb- 
lers, was  excellent;  30  species  of  warblers  is  regarded  as  exceptionally  good. 
Numbers  of  individuals,  especially  among  warblers,  seemed  to  be  down  this 
year,  with  most  species  being  found  with  difficulty.  The  best  bird  recorded 
was  the  White-fronted  Goose,  an  individual  that  has  been  present  for  over 
a month. — Virginia  Calvert,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Dennis  Holding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Sarah  Kelly,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  James  C.  Pasikowski, 
Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  Judy  Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon, 
Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood. 
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Species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count  but  not  on  count  day  are  indi- 
cated with  an  asterisk  (*)  ; LBL — Land  Between  the  Lakes,  H — Henderson, 
M — Madisonville,  BG — Bowling  Green,  MC — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park, 
L — Louisville. 


Pied-billed  Grebe— H,  BG 
Green  Heron — LBL,  M*,  BG,  MC,  L 
Little  Blue  Heron — H,  BG 
Cattle  Egret — H 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron — BG,  L 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron — M,  L 
Canada  Goose — LBL 
White-fronted  Goose — L 
Mallard— LBL,  BG,  L 
Black  Duck — L 
Green-winged  Teal — BG 
Blue-winged  Teal — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
American  Widgeon — BG,  L 
Shoveler — BG,  L 
Wood  Duck— H,  BG,  L 
Ring-necked  Duck — BG 
Lesser  Scaup — LBL,  M,  BG,  L 
Bufflehead — M 
Ruddy  Duck — BG 

Turkey  Vulture — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Black  Vulture — BG,  L 
Cooper’s  Hawk — H 

Red-tailed  Hawk — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Red-shouldered  Hawk — LBL,  M,  BG, 
MC 

Broad-winged  Hawk — M,  BG,  MC 
Bald  Eagle — BG 
Marsh  Hawk — BG 
Sparrow  Hawk — H,  BG,  L 
Bobwhite— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Turkey — LBL* 

Virginia  Rail — L 
Sora — L 

American  Coot — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Semipalmated  Plover — L 
Killdeer— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
American  Golden  Plover — BG 
Black-bellied  Plover — BG,  L 
American  Woodcock — H,  L 
Common  Snipe — BG 
Spotted  Sandpiper — L 
Solitary  Sandpiper — M,  BG,  L 
Greater  Yellowlegs — H,  BG,  L 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — H,  BG,  L 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — BG 
Least  Sandpiper — BG,  L 


Ring-billed  Gull — L 
Forster’s  Tern — L 
Common  Tern — LBL,  L 
Black  Tern — L 

Mourning  Dove — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Black-billed  Cuckoo — H 
Barn  Owl — H 
Screech  Owl — H 
Great  Horned  Owl — H 
Barred  Owl— LBL,  H.  MC,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — LBL,  M,  L 
Whip-poor-will— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Common  Nighthawk — H,  M,  L 
Chimney  Swift — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird — H,  M*, 
MC,  L 

Belted  Kingfisher— LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Pileated  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Red-headed  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  L 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker — H,  BG 
Hairy  Woodpecker — H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Downy  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Eastern  Kingbird — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Great-crested  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Eastern  Phoebe— LBL,  H,  M*,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Acadian  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Traill’s  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  L 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  M,  L 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher — L 
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Horned  Lark — H,  M,  BG,  L 
Tree  Swallow — LBL,  BG,  L 
Bank  Swallow — BG,  L 
Rough-winged  Swallow — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Barn  Swallow— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cliff  Swallow— LBL,  BG 
Purple  Martin — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Blue  Jay— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Common  Crow — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Carolina  Chickadee — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Tufted  Titmouse — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

White-breasted  Nuthatch — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch — BG,  MC 
House  Wren — H,  M,  L 
Bewick’s  Wren — LBL*,  MC 
Carolina  Wren — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Mockingbird— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Catbird— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Brown  Thrasher— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Robin— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Wood  Thrush— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Hermit  Thrush — H,  MC 
Swainson’s  Thrush — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush — LBL*,  H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Veery— LBL*,  H,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Bluebird — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet — H,  M*,  BG 
Water  Pipit — BG 
Cedar  Waxwing — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  L 
Starling— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Yellow- throated  Vireo — LBL,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Philadelphia  Vireo — BG,  L 
Warbling  Vireo— H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black-and-white  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC, 
L 

Prothonotary  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Worm-eating  Warbler — LBL,  H,  L 
Blue-winged  Warbler — LBL,  BG,  MC 


Tennessee  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Orange-crowned  Warbler — H 
Nashville  Warbler — H,  M,  L 
Parula  Warbler — H,  BG,  L 
Yellow  Warbler— H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Magnolia  Warbler — H,  M*,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler — H,  M,  L 
Myrtle  Warbler— H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler — H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Cerulean  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Blackburnian  Warbler — H,  MC,  L 
Yellow- throated  Warbler — H,  M,  BG,  L 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler — H,  M,  L 
Bay-breasted  Warbler — MC,  L 
Blackpoll  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Pine  Warbler — L 

Prairie  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Palm  Warbler— H,  M,  BG,  L 
Ovenbird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Northern  Waterthrush — LBL,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Louisiana  Waterthrush — LBL*,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Kentucky  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Mourning  Warbler — L 
Yellowthroat — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Yellow-breasted  Chat — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Hooded  Warbler— H,  MC,  L 
Wilson’s  Warbler — MC 
Canada  Warbler — L 
American  Redstart — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
House  Sparrow— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Bobolink — H,  BG,  L 
Eastern  Meadowlark — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Red-winged  Blackbird — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Orchard  Oriole — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Baltimore  Oriole — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Rusty  Blackbird — BG,  L 
Brewer’s  Blackbird — BG 
Common  Grackle — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Brown-headed  Cowbird — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Scarlet  Tanager — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Summer  Tanager — LBL,  IT,  M,  MC,  L 
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Cardinal— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak — LBL,  H,  M, 
MC,  L 

Blue  Grosbeak — MC 
Indigo  Bunting — LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Dickcissel — H,  L 

Purple  Finch — LBL,  BG,  MC 

Pine  Siskin — H,  L 

American  Goldfinch — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Rufous-sided  Towhee — LBL,  H,  M,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Savannah  Sparrow — LBL,  BG,  L 


Grasshopper  Sparrow — H,  BG,  L 
Slate-colored  Junco — H,  BG 
Tree  Sparrow — MC 

Chipping  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Field  Sparrow— LBL,  H,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-crowned  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M*, 
BG,  MC,  L 

White-throated  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M, 
BG,  MC,  L 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 
Swamp  Sparrow — M,  BG,  L 
Song  Sparrow — H,  M,  BG,  L 


ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT,  1970 

Compiled  By  Anne  L.  Stamm 


On  February  21,  1970,  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  marked  its 
tenth  consecutive  year  of  participation  in  the  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  River  Winter  Bald  Eagle 
Survey.  Surprisingly  enough  we  had  our  best  count — 70  Bald  Eagles  (22 
adults,  47  immatures,  1 unclassified)  and  one  adult  Golden  Eagle.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  favorable  count:  (1)  The  day  was  ideal — clear 
and  bright,  with  the  temperature  ranging  from  19  to  54  degrees  in  most 
parts  of  the  state.  (2)  The  good  weather  permitted  better  coverage.  Mem- 
bers were  assigned  to  all  the  major  bodies  of  water  in  Kentucky.  However, 
in  some  cases,  we  regret  to  say,  the  specific  assignments  could  not  be 
carried  out;  otherwise  we  would  have  had  additional  eagles.  Below  is  a 
breakdown  by  territories: 


Location 


Adults 


Land  Between  the  Lakes  9 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  2 

Marion  Dam  #50  2 

Lake  Pewee  0 

Henderson 

(Downstream  from  Dam  #49  and  including 

20  miles  up  Tradewater  River)  6 

Barren  River  Reservoir  0 

Ohio  River  (Otter  Creek-Rock  Haven  Area)  2 
Ohio  River  (New  Albany  to  5 miles  below 

Leavenworth,  Indiana)  1 

Kentucky,  1970  totals  22 


Immature  Unclassified 
34 
2 
2 
0 


7 

0 

1 

1 

47 


1 

1 


All  possible  duplications  were  screened.  Also,  Russell  Starr  mentioned 
that  competent  observers  at  the  Barren  River  Reservoir  had  seen  three 
eagles  throughout  the  winter  (2  adults,  1 immature),  but  his  party  did  not 
find  them  on  the  day  of  the  survey. 

K.O.S.  members  were  assisted  by  personnel  from  the  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  and  T.V.A.  Observers  included  the  following:  Helen  Abell,  Robert 
Bolds,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Larry  Doyle,  Joe  Tom  Erwin,  Chastain  Frazer,  Jim 
Frazer,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Dennis  Holding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
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Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Mathes, 
Mike  Miller,  Jim  Myatt,  Ray  Nall,  Clell  Peterson,  Lawrence  Philpot,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Scott  Seiber,  Lawrence  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm, 
Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr,  Paul  Sturm,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Stotz  and  children,  Bill  Wells,  Helen  Wood  (Mrs.  Charles 
F.),  Hal  Wolford,  and  Wilson  Woolley. 

According  to  the  Regional  Survey  Chairman,  Elton  Fawks,  a total 
of  829  Bald  Eagles  (543  adults,  254  immatures,  32  not  aged)  were  sighted 
on  the  February  1970  One-Day  Count.  The  area  covered  included  most  of 
the  Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  below  St.  Louis  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  parts  of  the  Ohio. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


In  itfruutrumt 

HARVEY  BULFINCH 
LOVELL 

1903-1969 


The  death  of  Harvey  Bulfinch  Lovell  on  November  23,  1969,  ended  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  science.  He  had  been  professor  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  Louisville  and  a well-known  Kentucky  writer 
on  birds  and  plant  lore.  He  was  born  on  June  9,  1903,  in  Waldoboro,  Maine, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Harvey  Lovell  and  Lottie  Magune  Lovell.  He  was 
a descendant  of  the  Bulfinch  family,  prominent  in  the  history  of  New 
England. 

He  was  graduated  cum  laude  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1924,  with 
high  honors  in  biology.  He  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  his  alma 
mater,  and  received  both  his  master’s  degree  and  doctorate  from  Harvard 
University. 

He  came  to  the  University  of  Louisville  in  the  fall  of  1929  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  biology,  and  was  later  promoted  to  the  status  of  full 
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professor.  Prior  to  1929  he  had  been  a student  assistant  to  professors  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  a teaching  fellow  at  Harvard. 

In  ornithological  circles  he  was  known  through  his  writings  and 
lectures.  He  published  his  first  paper  on  Kentucky  birds  in  1939,  this  being 
followed  by  more  than  50  articles  on  the  subject.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant ornithological  contributions  are  the  accounts  of  the  breeding  of 
the  Starling,  Horned  Lark,  and  Pine  Warbler,  the  breeding  birds  of  the 
Black  Mountain  in  Harlan  County,  and  the  Otter  Creek  park  area  in 
Meade  County.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Mengel  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965) 
stated  very  aptly  that  “All  we  know  of  the  nesting  of  certain  species  in 
Kentucky  is  due  to  his  (Lovell’s)  efforts.”  He  was  also  an  authority  on 
honey  plants  and  pollination.  His  publications  include  a manual  on  honey 
plants,  a text  book  on  zoology,  and  a booklet,  Let’s  Talk  about  Honey 
Plants. 

He  made  frequent  trips  throughout  Kentucky  in  an  effort  to  learn 
more  about  the  birds  in  the  state.  He  also  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purpose — bird  study.  He  was  a popular  lecturer 
at  numerous  garden  clubs,  schools,  etc.  He  had  a strong  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  host  of  people  with  even  a slight  interest  in  birds  and 
always  had  a friendly  word  of  encouragement. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  from 
1941  to  1944  and  as  editor  of  its  journal,  The  Kentucky  Warbler , from  1946 
through  1953.  He  was  also  assistant  editor  for  “Notes  on  Ornithologists” 
from  1957  to  1963,  and  served  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  from  1964 
until  his  death.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louis- 
ville Chapter  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  in  1940-41  and  from 
1954-1955.  In  1954  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  Award 
for  “Constructive  Contribution  to  Kentucky  Ornithology.” 

He  belonged  to  many  national  societies  in  the  field  of  natural  history, 
among  them  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Society,  Inland  Bird  Banding  Association,  and  the  American  Ecological 
Society. 

On  November  25,  1933,  he  married  the  former  Ethel  Weeter  of  Louis- 
ville. For  many  years  a biology  teacher  at  Durrett  High  School,  she  followed 
him  in  death  in  January  of  1970. 

A son,  John  Harvey  Lovell  II,  of  Towson,  Maryland,  a commercial 
pilot  for  Pan  American  Airways,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  John  Irvin,  of 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  survive  him. 

Lovell  was  stricken  with  a brain  lesion  in  the  fall  of  1959  that  left 
his  health  somewhat  impaired.  However,  he  managed  to  attend  meetings 
and  go  afield  with  friends  whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Lovell  for  more 
than  30  years  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  during  this  time,  I do 
not  recall  his  offering  an  unkind  remark  about  anyone.  He  was  honest 
and  true  to  his  beliefs  and  a person  of  the  highest  integrity.  We  were  on 
many  field  trips  together  and  he  freely  shared  his  knowledge  of  birds  and 
plant  life.  He  was  a perfect  companion — helpful,  interesting,  and  humorous. 

Dr.  Lovell  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  will  be  remembered  by  many 
students,  faculty,  and  administrative  staff.  However,  his  interest  in  teach- 
ing went  far  beyond  the  classroom,  as  his  many  friends  will  attest.  He  had 
a great  desire  to  share  and  impart  his  knowledge  to  all  who  knew  him  and 
thereby  enriched  their  lives.  We  have  all  lost  a good  friend,  a scholar,  and 
counselor. 


■Frederick  W.  Stamm 
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FIELD  NOTES 

WOOD  PEWEE  VICTIM  OF  THE  COWBIRD 

On  July  20,  1970,  during  a morning  walk  in  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt 
County,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell  and  my  husband,  the  latter 
called  our  attention  to  a young  bird  sitting  on  a limb  being  fed  by  an  adult 
bird.  Immediately,  we  noticed  the  young  fledgling  was  a Brown-headed 
Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater)  and  the  adult  feeding  the  bird  was  a Wood 
Pewee  (Contopus  virens).  This  parasitic  relationship  appeared  odd  as  we 
watched  the  slender-shaped  flycatcher,  with  its  thin  pointed  bill,  in  com- 
parison to  the  stockily  built  young  cowbird,  with  its  conical  bill.  In  all  the 
years  I have  been  in  the  field  studying  birds,  I have  never  witnessed  para- 
sitism of  the  Wood  Pewee.  Although  Herbert  Friedman  in  his  publication  on 
The  Cowbird  says  the  species  is  “A  not  uncommon  victim  of  the  Cowbird,” 
we  do  not  have  any  previous  record  of  parasitism  of  the  Wood  Pewee  in 
the  Kentucky  ornithological  literature. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane 
Way,  Louisville  40205. 

EVENING  GROSBEAKS  AT  CALHOUN 

On  April  19,  1970,  in  Calhoun,  McLean  County,  my  neighbor  called 
and  asked  me  to  identify  some  “yellow  birds  with  white  bills”  at  her  feeder. 
The  birds  were  feeding  on  sunflower  seeds  and  fed  with  a few  Carolina 
Chickadees  (Parus  carolinensis)  and  a White-throated  Sparrow  (Zono- 
trichia  albicollis).  I identified  the  strange  visitors  as  Evening  Grosbeaks 
(Hesperiphona  vespertina).  The  next  day,  at  the  same  place,  I saw  them 
again;  there  were  13  birds:  five  male  and  eight  female.  They  were  not 
seen  on  subsequent  visits. — JIM  WHITE,  Box  154,  Calhoun  42327. 

(Editor's  note:  Although  Evening  Grosbeaks  appeared  again,  in  small 
numbers,  during  the  1969-70  season  in  various  parts  of  the  state  including 
western  Kentucky,  we  have  had  no  previous  record  for  McLean  County.) 

WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE  AT  LOUISVILLE 

As  we  returned  from  a shopping  trip  on  Saturday,  March  14,  1970, 
hopefully  scanning  the  Ohio  from  River  Road  in  Louisville,  we  came  upon 
an  unusual  transient.  My  wife  drew  my  attention  to  a large,  unfamiliar 
bird  in  the  Carrie  Gaulbert  Cox  Park,  Jefferson  County,  and  we  turned  in 
and  drove  back  to  investigate  what  proved  to  be  a White-fronted  Goose 
(Anser  albifrons).  We  were  able  to  approach  to  a distance  of  about  20 
yards  (subsequently  paced  out),  making  observations  by  eye  and  with 
binoculars  in  detail  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  identification.  The  bird  re- 
mained feeding  on  the  grass  opposite  the  boat  launching  while  repeated 
comparisons  were  made  with  our  field  guide. 

The  white  facial  band,  together  with  the  orange  legs,  were  unmis- 
takable; the  dark  belly  markings  formed  separate  blotches  at  the  chest, 
tending  to  merge  towards  the  rear.  Absence  of  an  eye  ring  from  our  des- 
cription later  ruled  out  the  remote  possibility  of  a Lesser  White-fronted 
(A.  erythropus).  Apparently  the  species  has  never  previously  been  re- 
corded in  the  area.— DENNIS  H.  HOLDING,  101  Nob  Hill  Lane,  Louis- 
ville 40206. 
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WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE  IN  CAVE  HILL 


goose 

on 

the 

side 

of 

the 

, at 

the 

end 

On  Monday,  April  20,  1970,  Virginia  Calvert  and  I were  at  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery  when  Mr.  Ira  Mitchell,  the  Superintendent,  whom  we  had  just 
passed,  came  over  in  a state  of  considerable  excitement.  He  had  just  seen  a 
strange  goose  near  the  large  duck-pond,  and  wondered  if  we  might  be 

able  to  help  him 
identify  it.  After 
looking  around  for  a 
short  time,  we  found 
the 
hilly 
pond, 

closest  to  the  quarry. 
Fortunately,  we  had 
Roger  Tory  Peter- 
son’s A Field  Guide 
to  the  Birds  with  us, 
and  were  able  to 
positively  iden- 
tify the  bird  as  a 
White-fronted  Goose 
(Anser  albifrons) . It 
was  occasional- 
ly  grazing  with  a 
couple  of  Canada 
Geese  (Branta  cana- 

TT7I  ..  , . , ^ densis)  but  was  more 

White-fronted  Goose  , it 

(Photo  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Robertson)  _ " ^ 

ly  by  people,  the  goose  would  fly  away  from  the  intruders.  Its  flight  was 
extremely  strong  and  steady  and  it  was  a very  healthy  looking  bird.  The 
goose  was  still  at  the  Cemetery  as  late  as  May  17. — MRS.  CHARLES  A. 
ROBERTSON,  No.  3 River  Hill  Road,  Louisville  40207. 


(Editor’s  note:  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  goose  observed  on  March  14 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Holding  was  the  same  bird  that  frequented  the 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery  for  apprgximately  a month  and  subsequently  was  seen 
by  many  members  of  the  Louisville  Chapter  of  K.O.S.) 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


OUR  FALL  MEETING 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  will  meet  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park  on  October  2-4,  1970.  The  47th  Annual  Meeting  is  scheduled  at 
a time  when  migrating  birds  should  be  at  their  peak,  and  the  woodland 
areas  in  brilliant  colors.  Announcements  with  full  details  of  program,  reser- 
vation information,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  well  in  advance.  REMEMBER  THE 
DATES! 
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OUR  COVER 

Lawrence  D.  Smith’s  photograph  of  an  immature  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  was  taken  at  Otter  Creek  Park,  oppo- 
site the  Fort  Knox  Reservation. 
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BIRDS  OF  FORT  KNOX 

Joseph  E.  Croft  and  Austin  R.  Lawrence 

By  virtue  of  occupational  happenstance,  the  authors  have  had  some 
occasion  to  study  the  birdlife  of  the  Fort  Knox  Military  Reservation,  with 
the  results  hereinafter  reported.  One  of  the  largest  Army  posts  in  the 
United  States,  Fort  Knox  lies  within  40  miles  of  Louisville;  however,  few 
outsiders  visit  the  post’s  hills  and  ranges  on  an  uninvited  basis,  and  very 
little  has  been  previously  written  specifically  regarding  the  birds  of  this 
large  and  comparatively  wild  tract. 

Ornithological  Work 

Doubtless  the  first  ornithological  account  from  the  area  now,  in  part, 
included  within  the  bounds  of  Fort  Knox  is  Audubon’s  famous  narrative 
(1831:320-321)  of  a three-day  flight  of  Passenger  Pigeons  observed  in  his 
journey  from  Hardinsburg  to  Louisville  in  the  autumn  of  1813.  After  this 
account,  deservedly  a classic  of  American  ornithology,  there  follows  a great 
gap  in  the  avifaunal  chronicle. 

In  the  modern  period  there  have  been  but  a few  notes  related  to  our 
subject.  Lovell  and  Kirkpatrick  (1946)  described  a winter  roost,  composed 
mainly  of  Robins  and  Starlings,  on  the  reservation;  Kirkpatrick  (1946) 
recorded  a winter  Great  Blue  Heron;  Stamm  (1952)  recorded  a pair  of 
summering  Blue-winged  Warblers;  and  Clagett  (1955)  described  a late- 
summer  roost  composed  of  Purple  Martins  and  blackbirds. 

There  have,  however,  been  a number  of  publications  on  the  birds  of 
Otter  Creek  Park,  a 2500-acre  Meade  County  tract  adjacent  to  the  reserva- 
tion. The  most  important  of  these  is  Lovell’s  excellent  study  (1949)  of  the 
breeding  birds,  based  primarily  on  observations  made  throughout  the  sum- 
mer of  1945  and  containing  a great  many  nest  records.  The  Otter  Creek 
Christmas  Counts,  taken  annually  since  1942,  with  the  exception  of  1947, 
have  regularly  included  birds  observed  on  nearby  portions  of  the  reserva- 
tion; since  1960  a small  part  of  the  reservation  has  been  more  systematically 
covered  on  these  counts,  with  productive  results. 

The  work  on  which  the  present  paper  is  based  may  be  grouped  as: 
(1)  occasional  trips,  mostly  in  winter,  from  late  1963  through  early  1966, 
by  Croft;  (2)  regular  trips,  mostly  in  spring  and  summer,  from  September 
1965  through  early  1967,  by  Lawrence;  (3)  frequent  trips  in  spring,  and 
occasional  trips  thereafter,  from  April  through  September  1967,  by  both 
authors;  (4)  scattered  observations  from  October  1967  through  May  1969, 
by  Croft.  Most  of  our  observations  were  made  in  the  period  between  Sep- 
tember 1965  and  June  1968,  when  one  or  both  of  us  were  stationed  on  the 
post. 


Description  of  the  Area 

Fort  Knox  comprises  slightly  over  110,000  acres  — about  173  square 
miles  — occupying  large  portions  of  Hardin,  Meade,  and  Bullitt  Counties, 
plus  a small  section  of  Jefferson  County.  The  first  land  for  the  installation 
was  acquired  by  the  old  War  Department  in  1918  and  designated  as  Camp 
Knox.  After  the  First  World  War,  the  camp  was  used  mainly  for  summer 
training  of  National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  Following  a period  (1925- 
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28)  as  a national  forest,  the  post  was  designated  a permanent  garrison  in 
1932,  and  the  following  year  the  First  Cavalry,  newly  mechanized,  was 
brought  to  Fort  Knox,  beginning  the  evolution  that  has  today  made  Fort 
Knox  the  largest  armored  warfare  center  in  the  Western  world. 

A few  statistics  may  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  military  activities 
on  the  post.  The  usual  population  of  the  post  today  is  somewhat  over  60,000 
persons,  including  military  dependents  and  civilian  workers,  making  Fort 
Knox  in  effect  the  third  largest  “city”  in  Kentucky.  As  one  of  the  Army’s 
largest  and  most  diversified  training  centers,  the  post  has  recently  been 
receiving  some  100,000  trainees  per  year.  Over  the  past  several  years,  heli- 
copter warfare  training  has  become  an  increasingly  important  activity. 
More  than  200  miles  of  improved  roads  serve  parts  of  the  post,  and  there 
are  19  miles  of  Army  railroad.  The  number  of  tanks  on  post  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  750,  and  there  are  some  60  firing  ranges,  for  everything  from 
small  arms  to  105  mm.  tank  guns  and  various  types  of  artillery  weapons. 
The  designated  range  impact  area  covers  some  60,000  acres,  roughly  circular 
in  form,  with  an  average  “diameter”  of  about  9 miles.  The  impact  area,  in 
northeastern  Hardin  County  and  western  Bullitt  County,  comprises  the 
roughest  and  wildest  portion  of  the  reservation. 

In  elevation  Fort  Knox  ranges  from  400  feet,  in  parts  of  the  Salt  River 
bottoms,  to  1000  feet,  at  Snow  Mountain,  site  of  an  Air  Force  radar  sta- 
tion. With  some  notable  exceptions,  most  of  the  western  portion,  including 
the  garrison  area,  is  of  rolling  terrain;  the  remainder,  largely  comprising 
the  impact  area,  is  rugged  knob  country  divided  by  the  valleys  of  Salt 
River,  which  winds  16  miles  through  the  post,  and  Rolling  Fork,  traversing 
11  miles.  Hays  Flats,  a low-lying  area  of  scrubby  growth  perhaps  5000 
acres  in  extent,  lies  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  impact  area. 

In  addition  to  Salt  River  and  Rolling  Fork,  many  smaller  streams  run 
through  the  post.  The  more  important  of  these  are  Otter  Creek,  running  for 
8 miles  through  the  far  western  section,  Mill  Creek  and  Cedar  Creek,  flow- 
ing, respectively,  some  15  and  7 miles  through  the  central  portion,  and 
Cedar  Point  Branch,  flowing  5 miles  in  the  northeastern  section.  The  Ohio 
River  runs  along  the  far  northwestern  edge  for  about  2%  miles.  Tiny 
ponds  are  quite  numerous  in  some  western  sections.  Several  artificial  lakes 
have  been  developed,  with  a maximum  size  of  approximately  25  acres,  the 
most  interesting  being  several  in  the  Salt  River  flats.  Other  physical  aspects 
of  the  area,  especially  concerning  the  vegetation,  are  brought  out  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  birdlife,  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

It  seems  appropriate  also  to  mention  a few  other  forms  of  wildlife 
found  on  the  reservation.  The  deer  herd,  descended  from  releases  made  in 
1953  and  1956,  now  numbers  10,000  or  more,  resulting  in  recent  years  in 
serious  problems  of  overbrowsing  and  stunted  growth;  organized  hunts, 
involving  several  thousand  hunters  annually,  are  now  held  on  several  week- 
ends each  fall,  with  a current  annual  harvest  of  over  3000  deer.  In  1966 
numerous  persons  reported  seeing  a black  bear,  often  with  one  or  two  cubs, 
and  convincing  reports  have  since  continued,  coming  from  widely  separated 
areas.  The  origin  of  these  bears  is  unknown. 

There  are  two  other  central  Kentucky  areas  which,  despite  some  ob- 
vious differences  from  Fort  Knox,  lend  themselves  to  comparison  with  this 
area.  Bernheim  Forest,  a 10,000-acre  tract  hardly  five  miles  east  of  the 
Fort  Knox  boundary  in  Bullitt  County,  is  comprised  of  knobland  terrain 
like  much  of  the  reservation;  as  a forest  preserve,  maintained  by  the  Isaac 
W.  Bernheim  Foundation,  it  is  naturally  free  from  the  types  of  disturbance 
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characteristic  of  Knox.  Bernheim  Forest  is  regularly  visited  by  Louisville 
birders,  and  Monroe  (1965)  has  prepared  a useful  account  of  the  area’s 
birdlife.  A second  area,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  of  some  50,000 
acres  lying  roughly  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Fort  Knox,  is  similarly  com- 
posed of  rough  hills,  largely  forested.  Wilson  has  published  a long  series  of 
detailed  observations  from  the  park,  most  recently  summarized  in  Wilson 
(1968).  Despite  their  differences,  these  three  areas  are  comparable  in  being 
the  only  large  tracts  of  central  Kentucky  land  essentially  preserved  from 
current  urban  and  agricultural  uses.  Consequently  they  are  of  particular 
interest  as  comparatively  “wild”  areas  preserving,  albeit  in  more  or  less 
diluted  form,  many  faunal  features  not  evident  in  the  surrounding 
countryside. 


Species  Recorded 

We  recorded  a total  of  170  species  in  our  study  of  the  area.  Six  of 
these  were  recorded  just  beyond  the  reservation  boundaries,  and  are  so 
designated  in  the  following  lists.  A few  waterbirds  recorded  over  that 
portion  of  the  Ohio  River  contiguous  to  the  reservation  are  included  without 
special  note.  These  lists  are  of  course  to  be  regarded  only  as  preliminary; 
we  are  very  much  aware  that  a number  of  species  not  listed  undoubtedly 
occur  regularly.  Our  list  is  particularly  limited  with  regard  to  waterbirds; 
a good  many  species  not  listed  probably  occur  occasionally.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  terrain,  however,  waterbirds  are  not  a conspicuous  feature 
of  the  post’s  birdlife,  and  we  believe  our  lists  are  representative  ones.  Fu- 
ture observations  may  result  in  changes  in  the  indicated  seasonal  status 
of  a few  species. 


Notes  on  Selected  Species 

RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  The  rugged,  relatively  un- 
frequented nature  of  much  of  the  area  makes  Fort  Knox  an  unusually 
good  place  for  hawks,  compared  to  most  areas  in  central  Kentucky,  and 
the  Red-tail  is  the  most  evident,  occurring  throughout  the  year.  A good 
deal  of  plumage  variation  in  migrant  and  winter  birds  is  apparent.  An 
especially  interesting  individual,  observed  November  5,  1967,  along  the 
Ohio  River  just  downstream  from  the  reservation,  had  a tail  that  showed 
almost  pure  white  from  above,  with  a very  pale  subterminal  band;  from 
below  the  tail  appeared  a very  pale  reddish.  This  bird,  observed  in  bright 
sunlight  for  several  minutes,  was  slightly  streaked  on  the  chest,  with 
heavy  dark  streakings  on  the  belly.  The  wing  linings  were  whitish,  the 
head  rather  pale.  From  above  and,  less  noticeably,  from  below  the  bird 
showed  dirty  white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  indicating  that  it  was 
not  yet  fully  mature.  A typical  adult  Red-tail  was  soaring  nearby.  Several 
other  migrant  hawks,  as  well  as  waterfowl,  were  noted  this  day,  apparently 
newly  arrived;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  area  of  origin  of  this 
particular  bird. 

On  March  11,  1967,  a buteonine  hawk  observed  soaring  over  Hays 
Flats  was  the  size  and  shape  of  a Red-tailed  Hawk,  but  had  a dark  body 
and  dark  wing  linings;  the  tail  was  mottled  whitish  above,  with  a slight, 
poorly  defined  dark  subterminal  band.  These  markings  suggest  identifica- 
tion as  a Harlan’s  Hawk  ( B . harlani),  in  a plumage  close  to  that  illus- 
trated by  Peterson  (1947:plate  17)  for  this  confusing,  highly  variable 
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Permanent  Residents 

**  Turkey  Vulture 
Black  Vulture 
Cooper’s  Hawk 
Red-tailed  Hawk 
Red-shouldered  Hawk 
Sparrow  Hawk 
Bobwhite 
Turkey 
Killdeer 

Mourning  Dove 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Barred  Owl 
Belted  Kingfisher 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker 
Pileated  Woodpecker 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker 
Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Downy  Woodpecker 

**Eastern  Phoebe 
Horned  Lark 
Blue  Jay 
Common  Crow 
Carolina  Chickadee 
Tufted  Titmouse 
White-breasted  Nuthatch 
Carolina  Wren 
Mockingbird 

**Brown  Thrasher 
Robin 

Eastern  Bluebird 
*Loggerhead  Shrike 
Starling 
House  Sparrow 
Eastern  Meadowlark 
Red-winged  Blackbird 
Common  Grackle 
Brown-headed  Cowbird 
Cardinal 

Common  Goldfinch 
Rufous-sided  Towhee 
Field  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 


Summer  Residents 

*** Great  Blue  Heron 
Green  Heron 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron 

***Wood  Duck 

Broad-winged  Hawk 
American  Woodcock 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
Chuck-will’s-widow 
Whip-poor-will 
Common  Nighthawk 
Chimney  Swift 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 
Eastern  Kingbird 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher 
Acadian  Flycatcher 
Traill’s  Flycatcher 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee 
Rough-winged  Swallow 
Barn  Swallow 
Purple  Martin 

*** House  Wren 
Bewick’s  Wren 

***Catbird 

Wood  Thrush 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 
White-eyed  Vireo 
Yellow-throated  Vireo 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Warbling  Vireo 
Black-and-white  Warbler 
Prothonotary  Warbler 
Worm-eating  Warbler 
Blue-winged  Warbler 
Parula  Warbler 
Yellow  Warbler 
Cerulean  Warbler 
Yellow- throated  Warbler 
Prairie  Warbler 
Louisiana  Waterthrush 
Kentucky  Warbler 
Yellowthroat 
Yellow-breasted  Chat 
Hooded  Warbler 
American  Redstart 
Orchard  Oriole 
Scarlet  Tanager 
Summer  Tanager 
Indigo  Bunting 
Dickcissel 

*Grasshopper  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 


*recorded  near,  but  not  on,  the  reservation 
**irregular  in  winter 

***one  or  more  winter  records,  but  best  regarded  as  a summer  bird 
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Winter  Visitants 
Canada  Goose 
Mallard 
Black  Duck 
Redhead 
*Canvasback 
Bufflehead 
Hooded  Merganser 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
Rough-legged  Hawk 
Bald  Eagle 
Marsh  Hawk 
Herring  Gull 
Ring-billed  Gull 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper 
Winter  Wren 
Hermit  Thrush 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Rusty  Blackbird 
Purple  Finch 
Pine  Siskin 
Slate-colored  Junco 
Tree  Sparrow 
White-crowned  Sparrow 
White-throated  Sparrow 
Fox  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 


Migrants 

****Pied-billed  Grebe 
*Pintail 

Blue-winged  Teal 
Ring-necked  Duck 
*Red-breasted  Merganser 
Osprey 

Peregrine  Falcon 
Sora 

American  Coot 
Wilson’s  Snipe 
Spotted  Sandpiper 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
*Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
Tree  Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Cliff  Swallow 
Swainson’s  Thrush 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush 
Veery 

****Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
Philadelphia  Vireo 
Tennessee  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Magnolia  Warbler 
Cape  May  Warbler 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Blackburnian  Warbler 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Blackpoll  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 
Palm  Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush 
Mourning  Warbler 
Wilson’s  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Savannah  Sparrow 

Casual  Visitants 
(see  species  accounts) 
Harlan’s  Hawk 
Golden  Eagle 
Blue  Grosbeak 


*recorded  near,  but  not  on,  the  reservation 
****one  or  more  winter  records,  but  best  regarded  as  a migrant 
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bird.  The  status  of  this  form  seems  still  a subject  of  dispute.  Mengel 
(1965:210-211),  who  records  a specimen  and  two  other  observations  for 
western  Kentucky,  regards  it  as  a subspecies  of  B.  jamaicensis.  Monroe 
and  Monroe  (1961:28)  list  one  additional  sight  record,  from  Oldham 
County. 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK.  Buteo  lagopus.  Two  birds  in  typical  plumage 
of  the  light  phase  were  observed  at  Hays  Flats  on  March  11,  1967.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a few  records,  all  of  single  light-phase  birds,  made  at  Rock 
Haven,  downriver  from  the  reservation,  by  various  observers:  December 
24,  1966  (William  Rowe)  ; November  22,  1968  (Lawrence  Smith)  ; March  1, 
1969  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Miller)  ; March  8,  1969  (Rowe  and  Croft; 
across  river  in  Indiana). 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  On  January  26,  1965,  an  imma- 
ture Golden  Eagle  was  observed  along  Salt  River.  At  one  point  the  bird 
wheeled  overhead  within  100  feet,  giving  a clear  view  of  the  sharply  de- 
fined tail  pattern,  white  at  the  base,  with  a wide  dark  terminal  band,  as 
well  as  the  white  patches  at  the  base  of  the  primaries.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  bird  perched  about  100  yards  away,  across  the  river,  revealing  a 
golden  sheen  on  the  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck;  this  mark- 
ing was  unexpected  on  an  immature  bird.  Two  eagles  seen  later  that  day, 
several  miles  downstream  and  still  within  the  reservation,  sailing  high 
overhead  in  a dark  sky,  were  suspected,  from  their  shape,  of  being  this 
species,  but  a definite  identification  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  recorded  an  immature  Golden  Eagle  along 
the  wooded  bluff  at  the  edge  of  the  Ohio,  near  Rock  Haven,  February  20, 
1966. 

A decade  previously,  Charles  L.  Clagett  and  Robert  J.  Weatherby 
(Monroe,  1965:15)  found  a Golden  Eagle  on  the  reservation  on  November 
8,  1954. 

BALD  EAGLE.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  Fort  Knox  and  the  adjacent 
territory  is  now  the  only  area  within  the  Louisville  region  where  one  can 
expect  to  see  these  magnificent  birds  regularly.  A few  winter,  apparently 
every  year,  being  most  often  seen  along  Salt  River,  or  along  the  Ohio  River 
between  West  Point  and  Brandenburg.  Our  records  range  from  November 
5 (1967,  one  immature  along  the  Ohio,  near  the  reservation)  to  March  11 
(1967,  one  immature  at  Hays  Flats).  The  greatest  number  recorded  at 
one  time  in  the  area  seems  to  be  five  birds,  recorded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm  along  the  Ohio  just  downstream,  February  15,  1969  (Stamm, 
1969:58)  ; also,  Rowe  found  three  adults  and  one  immature  at  Rock  Haven 
on  December  31,  1968,  plus  an  immature  several  miles  upriver  near  Kos- 
mosdale,  Jefferson  County. 

OSPREY : Pcmdion  haliaeetus.  Our  only  record  of  the  Osprey  is  of  one 
bird  observed  flying  over  Otter  Creek,  several  miles  from  the  Ohio  River, 
April  26,  1968. 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Falco  peregrinus.  One  record  on  post,  November 
5,  1967,  one  bird  heading  south,  rather  high  over  the  western  part  of  the 
reservation.  Rowe  saw  one  fly  across  the  river  near  Rock  Haven  on  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

SPARROW  HAWK.  Falco  sparverius.  An  interesting  example  of  at- 
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tempted  predation  was  noted  on  September  3,  1968,  just  across  the  reserva- 
tion boundary  in  Otter  Creek  Park.  A female  Sparrow  Hawk  sailed  into  a 
pipeline  right-of-way  clearing  where  a Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  ma- 
croura)  was  feeding;  as  the  dove  flew  up,  the  falcon  struck  it,  scattering 
a fair  cloud  of  feathers.  The  dove  reeled  but  escaped  without  further 
apparent  harm,  as  the  two  birds  flew  off  in  different  directions.  Other 
examples  of  actual  or  attempted  predation  by  Sparrow  Hawks  are  given 
by  Croft  (1958). 

RUFFED  GROUSE.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Somewhat  surprisingly,  we  saw 
none  of  these  birds,  despite  the  stocking  of  66  wild-trapped  birds  between 
1963  and  1965.  Drumming  censuses  by  game  management  personnel  resulted 
in  estimates  of  a total  population  of  100-150  birds  in  April  1966  and, 
according  to  the  official  report,  350-450  birds  in  1967.  (It  may  be  pertinent 
to  mention  here  that  Croft  flushed  a Ruffed  Grouse  at  McNeely  Lake  in 
south-central  Jefferson  County  on  December  28,  1960.  This  bird  was  sus- 
pected to  have  come  from  a small  release  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
county,  but  details  are  unknown.) 

TURKEY.  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at 
restocking  this  fine  game  bird.  After  the  failure  of  earlier  efforts  using 
farm-raised  birds,  in  1966  a total  of  21  wild-trapped  birds  were  released, 
and  these  have  apparently  taken  hold.  The  official  report  for  1966  lists  an 
estimated  population  of  60-75,  and  the  1967  report  lists  100-125  birds.  These 
figures  presumably  include  birds  involved  in  a controlled  experiment,  in  a 
five-acre  wooded  enclosure  within  the  Muldraugh  ammunition  storage  area, 
where  semi-wild  Turkeys  have  been  stocked.  A release  of  18  birds  in  this 
enclosure  in  fall  1966  resulted  the  following  spring  in  at  least  10  nests, 
six  of  which  were  reported  successful  in  hatching  out  42  poults.  Our  only 
observation  was  of  one  quite  wary  bird  on  Chappel  Ridge,  May  22,  1966. 

AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Small  numbers  of  Wood- 
cock may  regularly  be  heard  giving  their  courtship  performance  about  old 
fields  at  dusk  on  evenings  in  early  spring.  On  April  22,  1968,  workmen  at 
Otter  Creek  Park  showed  Croft  a group  of  three  newly  hatched  young,  just 
beyond  the  reservation  boundary.  (In  the  Louisville  region  this  species,  as 
a breeding  bird,  seems  now  to  be  very  largely  confined  to  Meade,  Hardin, 
and  Bullitt  Counties.  Among  the  very  few  recent  summer  records  near 
Louisville  may  be  mentioned  singles  flushed  by  Croft  at  Caperton’s  Swamp, 
Jefferson  County,  on  July  7,  1963,  and  near  Sleepy  Hollow,  Oldham  County, 
on  August  28,  1965.) 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erytliropthalmus.  The  possibility 
of  this  species’  occasional  nesting  is  suggested  (though  only  suggested)  by 
two  late  spring  records  in  1967 : May  27,  one  bird  in  deciduous  woodland  in 
the  knobs;  May  30,  another  in  scrubby  thickets  at  Hays  Flats.  An  early 
spring  record  is  of  two  birds  on  April  25,  1968,  just  outside  the  reservation 
in  Otter  Creek  Park. 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  This  species  is  eas- 
ily found,  but  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  the  Whip-poor-will,  and  in 
our  observations  has  been  limited  to  an  area  lying  largely  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  where  the  two  species  may  often  be 
heard  singing  simultaneously.  Even  in  this  area  the  Whip-poor-will  appears 
to  outnumber  the  larger  bird  by  three  or  four  to  one. 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  The  Whip-poor-will  is  a very 
common  summer  bird  over  a large  part  of  the  reservation;  in  an  evening 
cruise  across  the  post  one  may  hear  upwards  of  100  birds  in  early  summer, 
and  the  birds  can  often  be  heard  from  some  of  the  barracks.  As  Mengel 
(1965:285)  has  indicated,  this  seems  one  of  the  most  suitable  areas  in 
central  Kentucky  for  the  species. 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Common 
and  widely  distributed  in  summer,  perhaps  more  so  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Louisville  region.  During  the  winter  of  1965-66  the  species  was  common 
in  oak  woods  on  the  Bullitt  County  portion  of  the  reservation,  with  as  many 
as  50  birds  noted  in  a day. 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  We  have  noted  summer- 
ing flycatchers  of  the  “fitz-bew”  song  form  in  several  areas  of  the  reserva- 
tion, most  regularly  around  Duck  Lake,  where  several  pairs  occur  in  the 
willows,  and  in  scrubby  growth  around  wet  ditches  on  Hays  Flats.  A nest 
in  the  latter  area  held  three  eggs  on  July  17,  1965. 

HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  These  birds  occur  in  small  flocks 
around  many  bare,  open  places  in  the  garrison  area  through  the  winter, 
and  some,  presumably  nesting,  remain  there  through  spring  and  summer. 
Other  birds  are  much  in  evidence  in  spring  about  some  of  the  firing  ranges, 
presumably  nesting  on  bare,  eroded  places.  These  birds  may  be  observed 
giving  their  flight  songs  repeatedly,  seemingly  undisturbed  by  the  heavy 
firing  below  them. 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  A few  summer  in  some  of  the  resi- 
dential areas.  A nest  in  Lawrence’s  garage  held  two  eggs  in  the  late 
spring  of  1967.  An  occasional  bird  is  met  with  in  migration  or  summer 
elsewhere  on  post.  An  interesting  example  of  the  latter  was  of  three  birds 
seen  on  July  4,  1967,  in  a brushy  area  at  one  of  the  tank  ranges,  miles  from 
any  building  worthy  of  the  name.  One  winter  record,  December  21,  1961,  a 
bird  closely  observed  on  the  reservation  during  the  Otter  Creek  Christmas 
Count. 

CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Two  winter  records,  both  on  the  Otter 
Creek  Christmas  Count:  January  5,  1957,  one  just  across  the  reservation 
boundary,  in  the  park;  December  22,  1964,  one  in  the  same  tangle  where 
the  winter  record  of  the  House  Wren  mentioned  above  was  made. 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  This  species  has  been  recorded 
several  times  on  the  Otter  Creek  Christmas  Count.  At  least  one  of  these 
birds,  recorded  January  1,  1963,  was  on  the  reservation. 

HERMIT  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  guttata.  Small  numbers  of  Hermit 
Thrushes  are  noted  throughout  the  winter,  occurring  regularly  in  sheltered 
tangles  and  cedar  thickets,  and  occasionally  in  more  exposed  areas  in 
deciduous  woods  in  the  knobs.  The  almost  annual  appearance  of  this  bird 
on  the  Otter  Creek  Christmas  Count,  in  numbers  up  to  nine  (January  1, 
1958),  contrasts  with  the  species’  virtual  absence  on  the  Louisville  count, 
40  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  the  last  20  years.  Habitat  differences  seem  to 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  striking  difference. 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  A conspicuous  bird 
in  early  summer,  when  it  occurs  in  modest  numbers  around  Duck  Lake  and 
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along  parts  of  Salt  River  and  some  of  its  associated  streams.  Judging 
from  scattered  observations  in  the  surrounding  area,  it  seems  that  Fort 
Knox  is  still  on  the  eastern  perimeter  of  this  species’  regular  Kentucky 
breeding  range,  as  indicated  on  Mengel’s  (1965:388)  well-plotted  map. 

WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Summers  in  small 
numbers  in  some  of  the  moister  areas  of  the  knobs.  Earliest  record,  one 
bird  on  April  13  (1968). 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  Stamm  (1952)  recorded 
a pair  of  these  warblers  in  the  summer  of  1952  near  Mount  Eden,  ap- 
parently in  an  area  now  included  in  the  reservation;  this  is  the  only 
summer  record  given  for  the  Louisville  region  by  Monroe  and  Monroe 
(1961:37).  We  found  the  species  present  in  early  summer  in  numerous, 
scattered  areas  both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  A bird 
singing  in  mature  oak  woods  in  a remote  section  of  the  knobs  on  May  30, 
1968,  was  likely  to  have  been  a late  migrant,  but  also  raises  the  question 
of  possible  summering,  despite  the  separation  of  some  100  miles  from  the 
edge  of  the  regular  Kentucky  breeding  range  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 
The  habitat  here  (and  for  that  matter  the  elevation)  is  not  unlike  that  in 
some  areas  harboring  the  birds  in  the  Cumberlands.  Beckham’s  (1885:16) 
isolated  summer  record  of  July  14,  1882,  in  nearby  Nelson  County  lends 
added  interest  to  this  speculation  — which,  for  the  present  at  least,  must 
remain  speculation.  Range  and  training  activities  prevented  further  access 
to  this  area. 

OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  On  May  30,  1968,  in  the  area  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  species,  at  least  10  Ovenbirds  were  recorded. 
This  is  our  only  indication  that  the  species  may  possibly  remain  on  post 
during  the  summer. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  A few  birds  were  reg- 
ularly observed  in  low-lying  woodlands  in  early  summer,  and  Rowe 
(1967:64)  has  recorded  others  near  Brandenburg. 

SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  In  many  parts  of  the  post, 
particularly  in  the  knobs,  we  would  estimate  that  this  species  outnumbers 
the  Summer  Tanager  (P.  rubra)  by  fully  four  to  one;  while  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  a whole  the  Scarlet  also  seems  more  numerous,  though  we  do  not 
venture  to  suggest  by  how  wide  a margin.  We  are  unaware  of  any  other 
extensive  central-Kentucky  area  where  this  situation  obtains. 

DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  This  distinctive  open-country  bird  oc- 
curs in  summer  in  large  numbers  in  the  extensive  Meade  County  fields 
just  west  of  the  reservation,  but  disappears  abruptly  at  the  boundary. 
It  is  of  interest  to  find  a colony  of  the  species  occupying  brushy  fields  in 
the  middle  of  Hays  Flats,  where  about  a dozen  pairs  occur  in  summer.  This 
habitat  is  unlike  any  other  in  which  we  have  seen  Dickcissels  in  central 
or  western  Kentucky,  but  apparently  resembles  areas  in  Pulaski  and  Laurel 
Counties  where  Mengel  (1965:469)  found  a few  birds,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  margin  of  the  Kentucky  range. 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  One  record,  July  4,  1967  (Croft, 
1967:68).  The  species  should  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
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Discussion 

The  natural  question  that  arises  from  such  a study  as  this  is,  of  course, 
one  of  how  the  enclosure  of  this  area  in  a military  reservation  has  affected 
the  birdlife.  Some  partial  answers  have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding 
species  accounts.  More  generally,  we  would  suggest  the  following  major 
features  as  in  some  measure  distinguishing  the  birdlife  of  Fort  Knox  from 
that  of  nearby  areas : 

1.  The  setting  aside  of  the  large  impact  area  needed  for  tank  and 
artillery  firing,  combined  with  the  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain,  has  made 
possible  the  continuing  existence  of  some  of  the  larger,  wilder  birds  that 
are  less  frequently  observed  in  the  surrounding  inhabited  area.  Several 
examples  are  indicated  above. 

2.  The  more  heavily  wooded  areas  in  the  knobs  have  a substantial 
nesting  population  of  woodland  birds  much  depleted  in  nearby  cut-over 
areas.  Good  examples  are  the  Hooded  Warbler  and  Scarlet  Tanager.  The 
variety  of  nesting  warblers  (minimum  of  15  species)  is  probably  unsur- 
passed in  the  Louisville  region.  In  addition,  the  richer  woodlands  are 
excellent  areas  for  spring  migrant  warblers  (maximum  one-day  count  of 
29  species,  May  6,  1967). 

3.  The  large  amount  of  land  where  plant  development  is  stopped, 
partly  because  of  military  training  activities,  at  the  stage  of  scrub  and 
brushwood  has  resulted  in  a large  population  of  such  birds  as  Prairie 
Warblers,  Indigo  Buntings,  Rufous-sided  Towhees,  and  Field  Sparrows. 
Frequent,  sustained  disturbance,  however,  as  in  some  areas  on  the  western 
part  of  the  reservation,  makes  successful  nesting  virtually  impossible, 
resulting  in  very  low  bird  populations  there. 

4.  Heavy  winter  cover  found  on  some  areas  of  the  reservation  makes 
possible  some  locally  abundant  populations  of  wintering  birds.  Cedar 
thickets  and  tangles  in  sheltered  areas  harbor  more  wintering  Hermit 
Thrushes  and  Fox  Sparrows  than  are  usually  found  in  this  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, while  the  House  Wren,  Catbird,  and  Brown  Thrasher  have  all  been 
recorded  in  late  December  or  early  January.  Robins,  Cedar  Waxwings, 
Myrtle  Warblers,  and  Purple  Finches  are  also  frequently  more  numerous 
here  than  elsewhere  in  north-central  Kentucky.  In  addition,  particularly 
large  numbers  of  White-throated  Sparrows  and  Swamp  Sparrows  occur  in 
bottomland  weed  patches. 

5.  Birds  typical  of  open  grassland  are  limited  in  numbers  and  variety. 
Dickcissels  and  Grasshopper  Sparrows,  for  example,  are  common  in  the 
alfalfa  and  orchard  grass  fields  of  western  Meade  County,  but  disappear 
abruptly  at  the  reservation  boundary.  The  former  species  shows  its 
adaptability,  however,  by  breeding  in  some  numbers  in  the  Hays  Flats  area, 
in  low  scrubby  growth,  a habitat  seemingly  avoided  by  the  Dickcissel 
elsewhere  in  central  Kentucky. 

6.  Areas  denuded  by  extensive  armored  exercises  or  frequent  fire  by 
high-caliber  weapons  are,  of  course,  relatively  little  used  by  birds.  Even 
here,  however,  Killdeers,  Horned  Larks,  and  Crows  may  be  observed 
gleaning  their  food. 

7.  Woodland  areas  intensively  used  for  bivouac  and  related  training 
activities  have  little  understory  and  depleted  populations  of  breeding  birds, 
in  this  respect  resembling  woodlands  subjected  to  heavy  grazing.  Where 
the  trees  are  sufficiently  mature,  however,  such  birds  as  woodpeckers  and 
tanagers  persist  in  the  upper  canopy. 
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8.  The  continuing  development  of  an  on-post  conservation  program  is 
resulting  in  many  instances  in  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  wildlife 
habitats.  In  addition  to  the  re-introduction  of  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Wild 
Turkey,  long  extirpated  from  this  region,  the  development  of  waterfowl 
habitats  should  be  of  material  benefit. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  2-4,  1970 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1970  Fall  Meeting  at 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  with  headquarters  at  DuPont  Lodge. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  Friday  night  in  the  conference  room  at 
the  Lodge  at  7:30  with  approximately  45  members  present.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  Willard  Gray,  president,  who  welcomed  members  and  guests. 
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Dr.  Ray  Nall,  vice-president,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  a very  interesting 
program  was  presented. 

Mr.  James  Pasikowski  gave  a talk,  accompanied  by  movies,  entitled, 
“A  Glimpse  at  White-winged  Crossbills  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery.”  Mr.  Jerry 
Allen,  a student  at  Murray  State  University,  presented  a paper  entitled, 
“Survey  of  Turkey  Reproduction  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  showed  slides  and  talked  about  “Some  Birds  of  the 
Gulf  Coast.”  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Meyer,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  showed  beautiful 
slides  and  commented  on  birds  her  daughter  had  photographed  on  their 
recent  safari  to  Africa.  Mr.  Virgil  King,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a long-time  KOS 
member,  showed  slides  and  made  interesting  comments  on  birds  he  had 
photographed  in  England. 

Field  trips  for  the  next  morning  were  outlined  and  group  leaders 
named.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Early  Saturday  morning  observers  met  in  front  of  DuPont  Lodge  and 
divided  into  four  groups,  which  were  led  by  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen,  Dr.  Ray 
Nall,  Mr.  Willard  Gray,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm.  It  was  a beautiful  day 
and  most  observers  spent  many  hours  in  the  field. 

President  Willard  Gray  opened  the  general  business  meeting,  held  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  DuPont  Lodge.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  Spring  Meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  treasurer,  presented  her 
report  and  it  was  accepted  (copy  attached). 

There  was  a general  discussion  concerning  the  1971  Spring  Meeting, 
which  will  be  a joint  meeting  with  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  to 
be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  April  30  through  May  2nd. 

Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  gave  a report  on  legislative  progress  concerning 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Bi-State  Park. 

Mr.  Howard  Jones  made  a few  comments  on  articles  concerning  the 
Society  that  have  appeared  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  stating  that  the 
magazine  will  no  longer  include  such  articles  because  of  changes  in  format 
and  policy. 

Mr.  William  Ruhe,  KOS  representative  to  Kentuckians  for  Environ- 
mental Planning,  was  not  present  to  report,  but  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  gave 
a few  comments  in  his  place. 

The  membership  agreed  that  the  second  weekend  in  October  would  be 
the  best  date  for  the  next  Fall  Meeting. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  encouraged  members  to  make  serious  bird  studies 
as  good  material  is  always  needed  for  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  She  urged 
members  to  complete  their  Cornell  nest-record  cards  and  send  them  to  her. 
She  also  commented  on  the  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count.  The  date  of  the 
count  will  be  announced  later  and  members  will  be  notified. 

Howard  Jones,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  composed  of 
Raymond  lies,  Owensboro,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond,  presented  their 
slate,  as  follows: 

President  Raymond  Nall,  Murray 

Vice-President  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Louisville 

Corresponding  Sec. -Treasurer  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Louisville 

Recording  Secretary  Emily  Wilson,  Bowling  Green 

Councillors  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville 

Wendell  Kingsolver,  Carlisle 
Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Murray 

Dr.  Hunter  Hancock  replaces  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  and  will  serve 
the  remaining  one  year  term.  Mr.  Brecher  and  Dr.  Kingsolver  will  serve  the 
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regular  two  year  term.  The  slate  was  elected  by  acclamation,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  DuPont  Lodge  with  70 
members  and  guests  present.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Ronald  Austing, 
a talented  and  nationally-known  naturalist-photographer,  who  specializes  in 
hawks  and  owls.  His  slides  were  outstanding,  and  there  was  a display  of 
his  photographs  around  the  walls  of  the  dining  room. 

On  Sunday  morning  observers  met  again  in  front  of  the  Lodge  for 
field  trips.  Many  had  to  leave  early  because  of  long  distances  to  be  traveled. 
Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  compiled  the  bird  list  for  the  weekend,  with  a total 
of  63  species  reported. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Emily  H.  Wilson 
Recording  Secretary 
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October  1,  1970 
GENERAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward,  October  9,  1969  $1129.20 


Receipts 

Membership  Dues: 

198  Active  Memberships  @ 3.00  $ 594.00 

56  Family  Memberships  @ 4.00  224.00 

32  Contributing  Memberships  @ 5.00  160.00 

5 Family  Contributing  Memberships 

@ 6.00  30.00 

15  Student  Memberships  @ 2.00  30.00 

12  Corresponding  Memberships  @ 2.50  30.00 

2 Life  Memberships  @ 50.00  100.00 


Total  from  Membership  Dues  $1168.00 

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assn,  on  Full-paid  Shares  34.13 

Contributions : 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology 10.00 

Gordon  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  80.00 

Harvey  B.  Lovell  Memorial  Fund  90.00 

Sally  Schell  Ruhe  Memorial  Fund  50.00 


Total  Contributions  230.00 

Sales:  Publications,  Checklist  Cards,  etc 59.15 

Miscellaneous  4.06 

Fall  Meeting,  1969  208.20 

Spring  Meeting,  1970  228.40 

Pre-Registration,  Fall  Meeting,  1970  214.00 


Total  Receipts 


2145.94 


TOTAL 


$3275.14 
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Disbursements 

Printing:  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues 879.28 

K.O.S.  Brochure  42.21 

K.O.S.  Bills  51.45 

Reprints,  “Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds  of  Kentucky ” 123.90 

Supplies  and  Postage  94.62 

Dues:  The  Nature  Conservancy  10.00 

Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning  35.00 

Kentucky  State  Treasurer,  for  Corporation  Filing  Fee  ....  2.00 

Transferred  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  140.00 

Transferred  to  the  Endowment  Fund  100.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1969  388.45 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1970  193.80 

Miscellaneous  expenses  17.85 


Total  Disbursements  2078.56 

Balance  on  hand,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky 1196.58 


TOTAL  $3275.14 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  9,  1969  $1311.10 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  @ $100.00  700.00 


Total  Balance  in  Fund,  October  9,  1969 2011.10 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  34.13 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  65.75 

Two  Life  Memberships  @ $50.00  100.00 


Total  Receipts  199.88 


TOTAL  $2210.98 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  to  General 

Fund  34.13 

Total  Disbursements  34.13 

Balance  in  Fund,  October  1,  1970  2176.85 


TOTAL  $2210.98 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  1,  1970  1476.85 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  @ 100.00  700.00 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  Oct.  1,  1970 


$2176.85 
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THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky., 

October  9,  1969  


Receipts 


Contributions  to  the  Fund  $10.00 

Gordon  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  80.00 

Sally  Schell  Ruhe  Memorial  Fund  50.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  53.69 


Total  Receipts  

TOTAL 


Disbursements 

None 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  1,  1970 


Principal  Fund  $ 848.00 

Accumulated  Interest  382.78 

Total  $1230.78 


BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1970 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology,  Greater  Louis- 
ville First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  October  1,  1970 


$1037.09 


193.69 

$1230.78 

$1230.78 


$1196.58 

2176.85 

1230.70 

4604.13 


Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Treasurer 
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BIRDS  RECORDED  ON  OUR  FIELD  TRIPS 

Although  our  list  of  the  birds  recorded  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park 
on  October  2 and  3,  1970,  is  not  large,  some  interesting  birds  were  observed, 
and  it  seems  logical  that  the  list  should  be  published  in  this  issue,  along 
with  the  minutes  of  our  successful  meeting.  The  warm  weather  may  have 
played  a part  in  the  small  number  of  individuals  recorded.  The  list  is  as 
follows:  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Vir- 
ginia Rail  (found  by  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens),  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Acadian  Fly- 
catcher, Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  Blue  Jay,  Common 
Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Robin, 
Wood  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Black-and-white  Warbler, 
Tennessee  Warbler,  Cape  May  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler,  Blackburnian  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Warbler,  Chestnut- 
sided Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler  (many  singing), 
Palm  Warbler,  Ovenbird,  American  Redstart,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  Evening  Gros- 
beak, Purple  Finch,  American  Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Chipping 
Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow.  The  following  day,  two  additional  species  were 
added  to  the  list:  Marsh  Hawk  and  Cooper’s  Hawk.  They  were  observed 
by  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  and  F.  W.  and  Anne  Stamm. 


FALL  MEETING,  OCT.  2-4,  1970 

MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bowman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene  Wilson. 

BURKESVILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie. 

CARLISLE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  R.  Kingsolver,  Robbie,  Barbara,  and 
Ann  Kingsolver. 

DANVILLE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Heck. 

FRANKFORT:  Marvin  Bing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegfried  Bing,  Howard  Jones, 
Joel  Jones. 

LEXINGTON:  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Mrs.  Anna  N.  Heaton,  Mrs.  Robert  O. 
Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece,  Jr. 

LOUISVILLE : Amelia  B.  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Calvert,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Claxon,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard, 
Mrs.  John  M.  Gates,  Mary  Reuter  Gates,  Sue  Hall,  Mrs.  Harry  H. 
Hummel,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lester,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  McConnell, 
Lois  Massie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Mathes,  Doug  Mathes,  James  C. 
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Pasikowski,  Dorothy  Peil,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Robertson,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Susie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wetherell,  Mrs.  Helen  P. 
Zuercher. 

MURRAY : Jerry  Allen,  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Nall. 

OWENSBORO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  R.  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  O. 
Merchant,  Frederic  Merchant,  Wynema  Sims,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles. 

RICHMOND:  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

VERSAILLES:  Mrs.  Wallace  V.  Campbell,  Mrs.  George  Gregory. 
WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  A.  Olsen. 

NEWBURGH,  INDIANA:  Willard  N.  Gray. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO:  William  Mers. 

DAYTON,  OHIO : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  King. 

HARRISON,  OHIO : Ronald  Austing. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN:  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens. 


❖ * H*  * 


FIELD  NOTES 


RED  CROSSBILLS  IN  MENIFEE  COUNTY 

On  November  22,  1969,  while  hiking  along  the  ridge-tops  on  Sargent 
Branch  of  Gladie  Creek  in  southern  Menifee  County,  I noticed  a flock  of 
14  birds  in  bounding  flight  pass  overhead  from  north  to  south.  Soon  an- 
other flock,  this  time  more  than  20  birds,  followed  a similar  path  but  landed 
just  ahead  of  me.  The  birds  proved  to  be  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra) . 
I approached  to  within  14  feet  and  studied  them  closely  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  The  males  were  a dull  brick-red  with  slaty-black  wings  while  the 
females  were  a dull  olive  with  slaty  wings.  Also,  the  crossed  mandibles 
were  obvious  as  the  birds  fed  on  the  pine  cones.  Suddenly  the  birds  took 
to  the  air  and  flew  away  chattering  excitedly.  On  the  same  afternoon,  I 
saw  two  additional  flocks  of  approximately  12  birds  in  each  one. — LAW- 
RENCE D.  SMITH,  4206  Norbourne  Boulevard,  Louisville  40207. 

(Editor’s  note:  Cletis  Weller  also  reported  a small  flock  of  Red  Cross- 
bills, feeding  along  the  roadside  on  KY  245  near  Bernheim  Forest,  in 
mid-January  1970.) 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Colonel  Austin  R.  Lawrence,  formerly  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  Ken- 
tucky, and  co-author  of  “The  Birds  of  Fort  Knox”  in  this  issue,  has  been 
head  of  the  United  States  Military  Mission  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  leaving 
Kentucky,  and  is  now  at  the  Pentagon. 


s|:  % 


Joseph  E.  Croft  of  Louisville,  is  now  at  Princeton  University  working 
toward  a doctorate  in  classical  languages.  Although  his  studies  include  “a 
steady  diet  of  Greek”  he  manages  to  go  afield  occasionally  and  reports 
seeing  scores  of  Glossy  Ibis,  Cattle  Egrets,  Black  Skimmer,  Whimbrel, 
Kittiwake,  Wheatear,  and  Goshawks;  our  loss  is  New  Jersey’s  gain. 

* * * 


A recent  addition  to  the  roster  of  Life  Members  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  is  Mary  Louise  Daubard  of  Louisville.  Mrs.  Dau- 
bard,  who  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of  Louisville  and  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  is  currently  a teacher  at  the  I.  N.  Bloom 
Elementary  School  in  Louisville.  In  addition  to  her  Master’s  degree,  she 
has  taken  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  George 
Peabody  College,  and  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Although  only  a member  since  1962,  she  has  served  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club  (Louisville  Chapter,  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society)  as  its  secre- 
tary, and  is  currently  vice  president.  Also,  in  October,  she  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  K.O.S.  Although  Mrs.  Daubard  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  out-of-doors,  her  quest  for  bird  study  has  been  intensified 
since  moving  to  a three-acre  tract  in  northeast  Jefferson  County. 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  is  grateful  to  the  members  who 
have  sent  memorial  gifts  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology. 
Further  gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  (see  inside  cover  page  for 
address) . 

* % * 


As  the  final  number  of  Volume  46  goes  to  press,  the  editor  wishes  to 
acknowledge,  with  sincere  thanks,  the  cooperation  and  helpful  assistance 
of  the  following  members  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  journal: 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  assistant  editor,  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Evelyn  Schneider,  Herbert  Shadowen,  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm.  Also, 
thanks  are  extended  to  all  authors  of  papers  for  publication  in  The  Ken- 
tucky Warbler. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  Ray  Harm  painting  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  features 
an  interesting  study  of  wild  Mallard  Ducks  (Anas  platyrhynchos)  in  flight. 
In  the  Kentucky  bird  census  appearing  in  this  issue  the  Mallard  is  the 
most  common  duck. 
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ALEXANDER  WILSON  VISITS  LOUISVILLE* 

Gordon  Wilson 

In  the  diary  of  Alexander  Wilson,  America’s  first  important  orni- 
thologist, appear  for  March  17,  1810,  these  brief  jottings:  “Rained  and 
hailed  all  last  night.  Set  off  at  eight  o’clock,  after  emptying  my  boat  of 
the  deluge  of  water.  Rowed  hard  all  day.  At  noon  recruited  myself  with 
some  biscuits,  cheese,  and  American  wine.  Reach  the  Falls — night  sets  in — 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  Rapids.  After  excessive  hard  work  arrive  in  Bear- 
grass  Creek,  and  fasten  my  boat  to  a Kentucky  one.  Take  my  baggage,  and 
grope  my  way  to  Louisville — put  up  at  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  and 
gladly  sit  down  to  rest  myself.” 

Thus  unannounced  arrived  Alexander  Wilson,  a Scotch  weaver  who 
had  come  to  America  in  1794,  a sort  of  misfit  who  was  already  twenty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  cast  his  lot  with  America.  His  efforts  as  a weaver 
proving  rather  unremunerative,  he  turned  to  teaching  school  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  finally  coming  to  Gray’s  Ferry,  then  some  miles  out  of  the 
city  but  now  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia.  Not  far  away  was  Bartram’s 
Gardens,  owned  and  operated  by  William  Bartram,  a naturalist  of  con- 
siderable fame  and  a good  friend  of  many  of  the  scientists  of  the  whole 
world.  Soon  Wilson  conceived  a plan  that  sounds  like  the  dream  of  a 
teen-ager:  to  picture  and  describe  all  the  birds  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  While  still  teaching  at  Gray’s  Ferry,  he  walked  to  Niagara  Falls, 
wrote  a long  poem  on  the  trip  and  America  generally — “The  Foresters” — , 
and  dared  to  send  some  of  his  bird  drawings  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
That  many-sided  scientist-statesman-philosopher  was  immediately  inter- 
ested in  Wilson’s  wild-eyed  scheme,  and,  so  far  as  I have  ever  found  out, 
was  the  first  subscriber  to  Wilson’s  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY  when 
Wilson  had  found  a publisher.  Volume  I of  a projected  ten  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1808.  Armed  with  copies  of  the  new  work  and  with  a prospectus 
of  a new  American  edition  of  a famous  English  encyclopedia  that  was 
being  issued  by  his  publishers,  he  made  numerous  short  trips  in  the  East 
and  then  a rather  long  journey  to  the  coastal  states  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
As  soon  as  the  second  volume  appeared,  in  1810,  he  started  on  the  western 
journey  that  he  had  been  planning  for  several  years.  He  invited  Bartram 
to  accompany  him,  but  that  aging  scientist  decided  that  his  days  of  rough- 
ing it  were  already  over. 

Wilson  left  Philadelphia  in  early  February,  1810,  solicited  subscribers 
for  his  work  and  for  the  encyclopedia  all  across  the  state,  and  arrived  at 
Pittsburgh  to  make  final  arrangements.  To  his  surprise,  this  small  western 
town  gave  him  nineteen  subscribers  to  his  10-volume  set,  which  was  selling 
at  a pre-publication  price  of  $120  for  the  set.  At  first  he  intended  to  buy  a 
horse  and  go  by  land  to  Kentucky  and  the  West,  as  the  land  beyond  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  was  still  called.  Reports  of  almost  impassable  roads 


*Ed.  note:  This  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  on  Alexander  WDson — the 
subject  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  and  later  studies  that  led  him  to  retrace  many  of 
the  wanderings  of  that  19th  century  ornithologst — was  orig:nally  delivered  as  the 
address  at  the  1981  dinner  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louisville  Chapter,  K.O.S. 
The  subject  is  of  such  particular  interest  to  Kentucky  bird  students  that  the  editors  are 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  it  the  wider  audience  it  deserves. 
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made  him  decide  to  go  by  river.  He  bought  a skiff,  renamed  it  the  ORNI- 
THOLOGIST, and  set  out  on  the  ice-filled  waters  of  the  Ohio  River  on 
February  24,  1810.  With  many  side  trips  to  visit  famous  people  and  places, 
he  made  his  humble  entry  into  Louisville  as  you  have  heard.  The  American 
wine  he  mentions  as  a part  of  his  last  day’s  rations  was  a gift  from  the 
French  settlement  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  or  the  similar  Swiss  colony  at  or 
near  Vevay,  Indiana,  both  of  which  places  he  had  visited  on  his  way  down 
stream. 

“March  18. — Rose  quite  refreshed.  Found  a number  of  land  specula- 
tors here.  Titles  to  lands  in  Kentucky  subject  to  great  disputes.” 

In  a letter  to  Alexander  Lawson,  his  engraver,  written  from  Lexing- 
ton on  April  4,  1810,  he  adds  these  items  about  his  first  full  day  in  Louis- 
ville: “The  next  day  (March  18)  I sold  my  skiff  for  exactly  half  what  it 
cost  me;  and  the  man  who  bought  it  wondered  why  I gave  it  such  a droll 
Indian  name,  (the  ORNITHOLOGIST)  ; ‘some  old  chief  or  warrior  I sup- 
pose/ said  he.  This  day  I walked  down  along  the  shore  to  Shippingport, 
to  take  a view  of  these  celebrated  Rapids  but  they  fell  far  short  of  my 
expectation.  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  going  down  them  in  a skiff.” 

He  was  not  very  much  impressed  with  Louisville  and  seems  to  have 
expected  it  to  be  a much  larger,  more  up-to-date  place  than  it  was.  On 
March  19  his  diary  entry  is  brief  but  very  significant:  “Rambling  around 

town  with  my  gun.  Examined  Mr.  ’s  drawings  in  crayon.  Very  good. 

Saw  two  new  birds  he  had — both  Motacillae.”  Though  Audubon’s  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  diary,  the  letters,  or  the  published  essays,  this 
passage  has  always  been  interpreted  to  mean  Audubon.  Many  years  after 
Wilson’s  death  Audubon,  in  an  essay  in  his  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA,  men- 
tioned Wilson’s  visit,  their  hunting  together,  his  intention  to  subscribe  for 
a set  of  Wilson’s  works,  and  his  failure  to  do  so  because  his  partner,  Rozier, 
assured  him  that  already  Audubon’s  drawings  of  birds  were  more  numerous 
and  better  than  those  in  the  volumes  shown  to  the  future  famous  orni- 
thologist. Dashing  Frenchman,  whose  descendants  and  worshipers  still 
stoutly  maintain  was  the  lost  Dauphin,  and  plain  Sandy  Wilson,  with  no 
present  or  future  halo  over  his  head — it  was  a little  too  much  to  expect  a 
subscription  from  Audubon.  How  much  of  Audubon’s  later  apology  is  to 
be  accepted  as  window-dressing,  since  he  had  meanwhile  become  famous 
for  his  works  and  could  afford  to  be  condescending  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  Wilson,  is  more  than  I have  been  able,  in  a third  of  a century 
of  studying  Wilson  and  Audubon,  to  find  out.  George  Ord,  Wilson’s  wor- 
shipful understudy,  who  brought  out  the  last — and  ninth — volume  of 
Wilson’s  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY  and  continued  to  see  other  editions 
through  the  press,  was  almost  belligerent  toward  Audubon  and  helped 
create  the  so-called  Wilson-Audubon  quarrel,  which  did  not  and  could  not 
exist,  for  Wilson  had  been  dead  for  years  before  Audubon  became  inter- 
nationally famous.  I have  often  wondered  whether  Ord  did  not  ultimately 
destroy  or  garble  several  items  in  Wilson’s  letters  and  diaries,  things  that 
are  now  lost  forever. 

“March  20. — Set  out  this  afternoon  with  the  gun.  Killed  nothing  new. 
People  in  taverns  here  devour  their  meals.  Many  shop-keepers  board  in 
taverns;  also,  boatmen,  land  speculators,  merchants,  &c.  No  naturalist  to 
keep  me  company.” 

Some  Audubon  fans  feel  that  Wilson  was  deliberately  slurring  at 
Audubon  here,  but  we  must  remember  that  Audubon,  in  his  own  high-flown 
words,  ran  a “counting-house”  in  Louisville  and  possibly  had  to  devote 
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some  time  to  it.  Anyway,  on  March  21  we  seem  to  meet  Audubon  again: 
“Went  out  this  afternoon  shooting,  with  Mr.  A.  Saw  a number  of  Sandhill 
Cranes.  Pigeons  numerous.” 

Whether  Wilson  did  not  know  how  to  spell  Audubon’s  name  or  George 
Ord  edited  it  out  is  one  of  the  unsolved  puzzles  about  this  strange  meeting 
of  giants.  I have  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  locate  any  remnants  of  Wilson’s 
diary,  here  or  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  but  have  had  no  success.  The  Louisville 
events  are  only  a very  small  part  of  the  whole  adventure  into  the  West. 
The  letters  from  Pittsburgh,  Lexington,  Nashville,  and  Natchez,  some 
pretty  badly  garbled  but  now  restored,  appeared  in  THE  PORT  FOLIO, 
a Philadelphia  magazine  published  by  the  same  company  that  issued 
Wilson’s  works.  It  is  assumed  that  these  letters,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
reprint  Wilson’s  better-known  Scotch  and  American  poems  in  the  same 
magazine,  were  part  of  Wilson’s  repayment  of  the  loan  for  the  long  Western 
journey. 

As  Wilson  was  coming  down  the  Ohio  River,  he  stopped  to  expire 
at  Big  Bone  Lick.  There,  besides  collecting  numerous  specimens,  he  wounded 
a Carolina  Paroquet,  which  became  his  companion  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  New  Orleans  and  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  bird 
pecked  its  way  out  of  a wickerwork  cage  and,  being  unable  to  fly  steadily, 
drowned.  This  parrot  came  to  be  associated  with  Wilson  as  much  as  his 
gun  and  drawing  materials.  The  statue  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  his  birthp1ace, 
shows  Wilson  with  his  dainty  little  parrot,  called  by  the  Indians  of  Mis- 
sissippi “Kelinky,”  now,  like  all  of  its  tribe,  a romantic  memory  of  pioneer 
times  in  Kentucky.  This  explanation  of  Wilson’s  attachment  to  the  narrot 
seems  necessary  to  clarify  Wilson’s  final  diary  entries  about  Louisville. 
Here  is  the  passage,  as  clarified  by  Frank  L.  Burns,  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  best  students  of  the  life  and  works  of  Wilson:  “March  23. — Packed 
up  my  things,  which  I left  in  the  care  of  a merchant  here  to  be  sent  on  to 
Lexington;  and,  having  parted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  tavern  with  great 
regret,  I,  with  my  paroquet,  bade  adieu  to  Louisville,  to  which  place  I had 
four  letters  of  recommendation,  and  was  taught  to  expect  much  of  every 
thing  here;  but  neither  received  one  act  of  civility,  from  those  to  whom  I 
delivered  my  letters,  one  subscriber,  nor  one  new  bird;  though  I de’ivered 
my  letters,  ransacked  the  woods  repeatedly,  and  visited  all  the  characters 
likely  to  subscribe.  Science  or  literature  has  not  one  friend  in  this  place. 
Every  one  is  so  intent  on  making  money  that  they  can  talk  of  nothing  else; 
and  they  absolutely  devour  their  meals  that  they  may  return  the  sooner  to 
their  business.  Their  manners  correspond  with  their  features.  Good  country 
this  for  lazy  fellows;  they  plant  corn,  turn  their  pigs  into  the  wood,  and 
in  the  autumn  feed  upon  corn  and  pork — they  lounge  about  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

“March  24.— Weather  cool.  Walked  to  Shelbyville  to  breakfast.”  With 
this  rather  sour  farewell,  Wilson  might  have  been  expected  to  wish  he  had 
not  attempted  his  rather  dangerous  wild-goose  chase  into  the  West.  How- 
ever, the  sight  of  billions  of  Passenger  Pigeons  as  he  went  on  his  way  to 
Frankfort  and  Lexington,  the  securing  of  15  Kentucky  subscribers,  all  told, 
from  Kentucky  citizens  and  schools,  his  romantic  but  tragic  trip  by  horse- 
back from  Lexington  to  New  Orleans,  and  his  securing  60  subscribers  in 
New  Orleans,  which  had  been  American  territory  only  six  years,  somewhat 
softened  his  disappointment  at  his  cool  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  elite 
of  Louisville.  The  word  tragic  was  deliberately  used,  for  on  his  long 
journey  through  the  wilderness  and  Indian  country  south  of  Big  Buffalo 
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River  and  Meriwether  Lewis’s  lonely  grave  beside  the  Natchez  Trace  he 
became  a sufferer  of  dysentery,  the  disease  which  was  ultimately  to  take 
his  life.  Barely  able  to  sit  on  his  horse,  burning  up  with  fever,  and  in- 
adequately provided  with  camping  equipment  for  two  whone  weeks  in  the 
woods,  it  is  a wonder  that  he  was  ever  able  to  reach  New  Orleans  alive.  For 
the  remaining  three  years  of  his  life  he  worked  too  hard  and  too  long  in 
his  effort  to  finish  his  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  The  eighth  volume 
had  appeared  and  the  plates  for  the  ninth  and  final  volume  were  ready 
when  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  his  old  enemy.  A story  that  has  never 
been  authenticated  but  really  should  be  true  says  that  his  final  illness  came 
when  he,  though  feverish,  pursued  a strange  bird,  waded  a cold  stream,  and 
was  immediately  struck  down  by  his  last  illness.  His  death,  on  August  23, 
1813,  ended  a strange,  adventurous  chapter  in  American  ornithology. 

Many  another  period  in  his  life  is  fundamentally  as  romantic  as  his 
one  visit  to  Kentucky  and  Louisville,  but  somehow  as  a student  of  Wilson 
for  a large  part  of  my  grown-up  days,  I find  his  journey  in  1810  the  best 
documented,  the  most  rounded,  the  most  remarkable  of  his  whole  life  as  a 
traveler,  as  a poet,  as  an  artist,  and  as  an  ornithologist. 


$n  ifemortam 

GORDON  WILSON 
1888-1970 


Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  a founder  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
and  the  retired  head  of  Western  Kentucky  University’s  English  depart- 
ment, died  on  April  12,  1970,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  passing  leaves  a great 
void  in  the  Society  and  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Born  on  October  14,  1888,  in  New  Concord,  Calloway  County,  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Mark  P.  Wilson,  a physician,  and  Malinda 
Robertson  Wilson, 
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At  the  age  of  18  years  he  taught  in  a one-room  rural  school,  Oakwood, 
in  Hickman  County,  and  later  in  another  rural  school  at  Moscow,  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Wilson  entered  the  “Normal  School,”  at  that  time  a two-year  course, 
in  1908.  This  same  normal  school  later  became  Western  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity. Since  no  high  school  education  was  available  to  him  at  the  time,  he 
did  his  secondary  school  work  along  with  his  college  courses,  receiving  his 
diploma  in  1913. 

He  then  attended  Indiana  University  for  two  years  and  received  his 
A.B.  degree  in  1915  from  that  institution,  graduating  with  honors  and 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  joined  Western’s  faculty  in  1912,  alternating  teaching  and  pursuing 
his  college  work  at  Indiana  University.  After  receiving  his  master’s  degree 
he  was  granted  his  doctorate  in  1930.  In  September  1928  he  became  head 
of  the  English  department  at  Western,  retiring  in  1959  at  the  age  of  70. 

His  well-known  generosity  and  willingness  to  give  freely  of  his  own 
time  resulted  in  his  prominence  as  an  inspiring  speaker.  He  once  remarked 
that  he  had  probably  given  more  commencement  addresses  than  any  other 
man  in  the  state.  Active  in  church  affairs,  he  attended  and  taught  Sunday 
school  for  40  years  at  the  State  Street  United  Methodist  Church  in  Bowling 
Green. 

Dr.  Wilson  enjoyed  bird  study  from  the  time  he  was  a young  lad;  he 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  hosts  of  migratory  birds  that  visited  his  home 
area  at  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi  flyway.  In  the  early  1920’s  he  affiliated 
with  national  ornithological  societies  and  became  secretary  of  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Club  (Society)  from  1923  to  1925.  It  was  in  1923  that  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Brasher  C.  Bacon  founded  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society.  Serving  as  its  first  secretary  and  later  elected  as  its 
president  on  a number  of  occasions,  he  was  completely  dedicated  to  the 
Society.  He  once  remarked  that  “.  . . the  life  of  the  society  and  my  own 
life  have  run  along  together  for  so  many  years  that  we  seem  in  every  way 
twins.” 

In  those  early  years  of  the  Society  there  was  little  in  the  ornithological 
literature  about  Kentucky  birds.  Realizing  the  need  for  a publication  to 
record  the  seasonal  occurrences,  distribution,  breeding  habits,  etc.,  of  the 
birds  of  the  state,  he  launched  in  1925  the  first  issue  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler.  This  journal  he  edited  from  1925-1936;  1940-1944;  and  1954-1963, 
thereafter  serving  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  until  his  death. 

Easy  going  to  the  point  of  permitting  himself  to  be  imposed  upon, 
friendly  with  everyone,  simple,  kind  and  unaffected,  with  a keen  sense  of 
humor,  his  real  enjoyment  was  concentrated  in  the  out-of-doors,  camping, 
and  studying  birds.  His  frequent  trips  to  the  “transient  lakes”  south  of 
Bowling  Green  and  to  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  resulted  in  intensive 
records.  He  was  always  ready  to  drive  many  miles  to  investigate  any  bird 
some  farmer  might  ask  him  about.  His  winning  smile  and  the  charm  of  his 
personality  did  much  to  develop  an  interest  in  birds  throughout  Warren 
and  Edmonson  Counties. 

Dr.  Wilson  began  publishing  bird  articles  in  the  1920’s  in  ornithologi- 
cal journals  such  as  the  Auk,  Bird-Lore,  and  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  as  well 
as  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  His  major  ornithological  works  have  been 
concerned  with  chronicling  the  appearance  of  aquatic  birds  at  the  transient 
lakes  of  the  karst  country  in  Warren  County,  south  of  Bowling  Green, 
beginning  in  1927  and  continuing  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  note- 
worthy papers  and  pamphlets  on  the  birds  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  area, 
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another  publication,  based  on  a number  of  reports  from  local  observers, 
dealt  with  the  distribution  of  breeding  birds  in  Kentucky  (1942).  His 
Birds  of  South-Central  Kentucky  (1962)  is  a valuable  contribution  to  or- 
nithological literature  of  the  state.  In  1967,  Dr.  Wilson  completed  50  years 
of  compiling  the  annual  Christmas  censuses  in  the  Bowling  Green  area; 
these  have  been  recorded  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Robert  M.  Mengel  in 
his  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  mentioned  him  as  . . the  senior  bird  stu- 
dent of  the  state.” 

A prolific  writer,  with  apparently  endless  energy,  he  led  an  active  life 
in  retirement,  writing  some  50  scholarly  works  dealing  with  folklore  and 
linguistics  in  addition  to  his  ornithological  studies.  His  language  studies 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  area  are  to  be  included  in  the  new  “Dictionary  of 
American  Regional  English.”  His  numerous  ornithological  works  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bibliography  of  the  book,  Folklore  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Region  (1968),  published  by  the  Kentucky  Folklore  Society  and  Friends  of 
Gordon  Wilson  to  honor  Dr.  Wilson  on  his  80th  birthday. 

All  of  us  who  came  in  contact  with  him  can  appreciate  his  love  of 
birds  as  set  forth  in  his  words:  “When  I was  a very  young  man,  I sud- 
denly discovered  that  the  annual  succession  of  the  seasons  was  a show  far 
ahead  of  any  circus  and  that  I had  a reserved  seat.  After  several  years  of 
watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  migrants  and  comparing  one’s  own  records, 
a bird  student  becomes  a sort  of  walking  statistician,  whether  he  has  an 
appreciative  audience  or  not.  To  any  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the  first 
Brown  Thrasher  or  to  the  first  Wood  Thrush  of  the  season,  Keats  seems 
to  be  speaking: 

‘Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down. 

The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn, 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.’  ” 

In  1969,  Western  named  the  former  library  building  after  Dr.  Wilson. 
This  building  now  houses  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater,  a theater, 
and  a study  library.  It  was  with  great  foresight  that,  a number  of  years 
ago,  Dr.  Wilson  requested  that  all  his  ornithological  records,  papers,  etc., 
as  well  as  folklore  material  be  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Library  in  Western’s 
Kentucky  Building. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  last  talks  before  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society,  he  challenged  the  members  with  these  words:  “Just  what  direction 
the  study  of  ornithology  may  take  in  the  next  forty  or  hundred  years  I do 
not  know.  Certainly,  with  the  many  T.V.A.  and  Army  Engineers  Corps 
lakes;  with  the  numerous  state  parks;  with  growing  areas  of  local,  state, 
and  national  forests;  with  changing  standards  in  agricultural  practices; 
and  with  increased  interest  in  all  phases  of  wildlife  and  of  recreation,  we 
can  be  sure  that  among  every  twenty  persons  who  can  recognize  fifty  or 
more  of  our  commoner  species  there  should  be  at  least  one  person  who  would 
determine  to  know  all  the  species  of  his  study  area.  The  very  need  for 
adventure  in  any  age  will  probably  assure  our  society  of  a group  that  will 
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want  to  put  on  some  outing  clothes  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  is 
still  alive  and  challenging.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Avis  Hines  Wilson,  whom  he  married  on 
September  9,  1913,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Hughes  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
a son,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Jr.,  head  of  "Western’s  chemistry  department, 
five  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 

We  are  the  richer  for  having  known  him  and  having  had  his  counsel 
and  inspiration.  We  have  lost  an  educator,  an  ornithologist,  and  above  all 
a good  friend.  His  accomplishments  and  contributions  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

— Anne  L.  Stamm 


MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1970-1971 

Here  is  our  summary  of  the  1970-1971  bird  counts,  a very  good  survey 
of  representative  parts  of  the  state,  A total  of  134  people  (not  counting 
duplications  because  of  participation  in  more  than  one  count)  took  part  in 
the  Society’s  46th  annual  count,  finding  104  species  and  a total  of  740,713 
individual  birds.  Two  additional  species  were  added  for  the  count  period. 
A look  at  the  tabular  sheet  reveals  a lack  of  northern  finches,  at  least 
in  numbers,  and  some  decrease  in  the  following  species:  Red-shouldered 
Hawks,  Myrtle  Warblers,  and  White-throated  and  White-crowned  Spar- 
rows. The  mild  fall  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  sighting  of  Brown 
Thrashers  on  eight  counts  and  the  Catbird  on  the  Glasgow  count.  Also,  a 
Brown  Thrasher  and  a Catbird  were  recorded  during  the  count  week  at 
Sorgho  and  Louisville,  respectively.  The  two  Whistling  Swans  at  the  Barren 
River  Reservoir  are  noteworthy.  Robins  may  have  been  down  in  numbers 
due  to  the  short  supply  of  dogwood  and  cedar  berries.  The  Eastern  Bluebird 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  this  year  shows  a decided 
increase  over  last  year’s  figures,  with  the  largest  number  at  the  Kleber 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Again,  we  wish  to  reemphasize  that  your  editors  insist  on  receiving 
satisfactory  details  for  all  species  which  are  unusual  in  your  area  during 
the  count  period.  We  solicit  your  cooperation.  We  are  trying  to  be  ob- 
jective and  keep  our  records  valid  and  Valuable. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  KY  453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  lake 
and  river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  40%). — Dec.  22; 
6:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Steady  rain  at  the  beginning,  stopping  within  the 
first  hour  and  gradually  clearing  throughout  day;  temp.  54°  to  65°;  wind 
calm.  Fifteen  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  48  (12  on  foot,  36 
by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  226  (20  on  foot,  206  by  car).  Total,  70  species, 
about  42,927  individuals. 

The  count  day  began  in  a steady  mild  rain  that  had  been  continuous 
for  almost  36  hours,  but  the  forecast  indicated  a break,  and  shortly  after 
we  set  out,  the  rain  stopped  and  thereafter  the  light  improved.  By  mid- 
afternoon,  the  sky  was  broken  everywhere,  with  great  patches  of  blue 
showing.  The  extreme  wetness  kept  many  of  the  smaller  birds  inactive. 

Without  question,  the  best  find  was  the  small  flock  (7)  of  Pectoral 
Sandpipers  carefully  observed  for  several  minutes  with  a 20x  scope  at  close 
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range  by  Willard  Gray  and  Ray  Nall.  (In  the  same  area  on  Barkley  Lake 
near  the  mouth  of  Taylor  Bay,  shorebirds  had  been  seen  on  the  extensive 
mudflats  all  fall  and  as  recently  as  late  November.)  (No  descriptive  details 
submitted  for  this  unusual  winter  find  of  Pectoral  Sandpipers. — Ed.) 

The  count  of  seven  Loggerhead  Shrikes  is  a record  for  our  area  and 
probably  reflects  a general  increase  in  this  species  in  Western  Kentucky. 

The  32,000  Starlings  make  up  a roost  at  Kentucky  Dam,  on  the  fringe 
of  our  area.  I have  checked  the  number  on  several  occasions  as  carefully 
as  possible  considering  the  obvious  difficulties  of  making  valid  approxi- 
mations, and  I am  confident  that  I have,  if  anything,  underestimated  the 
size  of  the  roost.  The  Starlings  come  from  both  sides  of  the  dam,  beginning 
almost  exactly  30  minutes  before  sundown  (at  this  season,  at  least),  build 
to  a peak  in  about  ten  minutes,  continue  in  a constant  dense  stream  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  taper  off  until  almost  dark. — J.  B.  Andre, 
Evelyn  Cole,  Rusty  Colvard,  Larry  M.  Doyle,  Dawn  Ford,  Willard  Gray, 
Bob  Head,  David  L.  Hughes,  Edwin  Larson,  Ray  Nall,  Clell  T.  Peterson 
(compiler),  Lawrence  Philpot,  Edwin  Ray,  Robert  D.  Smith,  Paul  W. 
Sturm. 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  at  the  main  pool  of  Murphey’s  Pond,  including  points  along  the 
north  and  western  edge  of  the  Pond,  Baltimore  Bottoms,  and  adjoining 
farmland;  wooded  area  30%,  farmland  40%,  swamp  20%,  overgrown 
fields  10%).— Dec.  28;  4:30  a.m.  to  4:40  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  23°  to  45°; 
wind  SE,  0-5  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party-hours,  12  (9  on 
foot,  3 by  car);  total  party-miles,  92  (6  on  foot,  86  by  car).  Total,  49 
species,  about  3,383  individuals. 

The  fifth  Murphey’s  Pond  Christmas  Count  was  marked  by  the  highest 
number  of  individuals  yet  recorded.  The  American  Woodcock,  also  recorded 
in  1968,  was  found  in  the  same  area  and  under  similar  conditions.  A thor- 
ough search  rather  than  increased  population  probably  accounts  for  the 
large  number  of  owls.  The  absence  of  Marsh  Hawk,  Bobwhite,  and  Robin 
was  disappointing.  The  Savannah  Sparrow  is  a new  species  for  the  count. — 
J.  B.  Andre,  Jim  Conrad,  Edwin  Larson  (compiler),  Clell  T.  Peterson,  and 
Ed  Ray. 

MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Forest 
Grove). — Dec.  27;  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  26°  to  38°;  wind  SW, 
0-5  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  15  )7  on  foot, 
8 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  32  (6  on  foot,  26  by  car).  Total,  48  species, 
about  1,792  individuals.  Observed  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count 
day:  Evening  Grosbeaks  (40). — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler),  Jim  Frazer. 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek,  KY  892,  and  two  lakes 
near  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%, 
open  fields  20%). — Dec.  27;  6:45  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp. 
15°  to  38° ; wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h.  Lakes  open.  Four  observers  in  1 party. 
Total  party-hours,  10  (8  on  foot,  2 by  car)  ; total  party-miles  43  (7  on  foot, 
36  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  about  605,224  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count 
period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  Common  Golden-eye, 
Bufflehead,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Fox  Sparrow. 

The  Bald  Eagle,  an  adult,  was  seen  as  it  flew  across  Pleasant  View 
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Lake.  The  white  head  and  tail  were  easily  observed.  The  big  blackbird 
roost  may  be  down  somewhat  in  total  numbers  but  the  large  flocks  are 
still  a problem  to  people  living  along  Park  Avenue,  and  at  the  National 
Guard  Armory  in  Madisonville. — James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Mrs.  Sue 
Place,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Travis,  Mrs.  Irene  Wells. 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  RESORT  PARK  (Deciduous  and 
pine  woods  and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Penny  rile  Lake,  and  adjoining 
farmlands:  wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  15%,  farmland  10%,  lake  shore 
15%), — Dec.  30;  6:45  a.m.  to  3:45  p.m.  Heavy  overcast;  temp.  20°  to  38°; 
wind  MW,  1-5  m.p.h.  One  observer.  Total  party  hours,  9 (8  on  foot,  1 by 
car)  ; total  party-miles,  21  (8  on  foot,  13  by  car  ).  Total,  43  species,  about 
398  individuals. — James  W.  Hancock. 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
new  Henderson  County  courthouse,  to  include  Audubon  State  Park,  Ohio 
River  from  mouth  of  Green  River,  north  half  of  Diamond  Island,  keeping 
to  Kentucky  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  only). — Jan.  2;  7:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
Temperature  32°  to  49°;  wind  calm.  Eleven  observers  in  8 parties.  Total 
party-hours,  31  (23  on  foot,  8 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  55  (9  on  foot, 
46  by  car).  Total,  47  species,  about  3,719  individuals. — King  Benson,  Bob 
Bolds,  Lora  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  Gatlin,  Mildred  Parsons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith,  Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Utley. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  along 
KY  54,  West  Owensboro — same  area  as  in  past  years). — Jan.  1;  9:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  30°  to  37°;  wind  0-20  m.p.h.  Windy  in  after- 
noon, cold  although  temperature  was  above  freezing  most  of  the  time.  Five 
observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  35  (30  on  foot,  5 by  car)  ; total 
party-miles,  42  (12  on  foot,  30  by  car).  Total,  46  species,  about  3,945  indi- 
viduals. Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Wood  Duck, 
American  Coot,  Screech  Owl,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Thrasher. 

Our  observations  were  interesting  for  the  birds  we  did  not  find.  We 
failed  to  locate  nuthatches,  bluebirds,  robins,  waxwings,  etc.,  which  we 
know  are  in  the  area.  The  creek  bottoms  were  flooded,  and  all  we  could  do 
was  to  search  along  the  edges.  The  Canada  Geese  were  seen  by  the  lies 
and  Wilson  party. — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  Hies,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
US  60  near  Maceo  at  Blackford  Creek). — Dec.  31;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  pm. 
Overcast  with  clearing  in  the  afternoon;  temp.  33°  to  38°;  wind  0-10  m.p.h. 
Three  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  12  (8  on  foot,  4 by  car)  ; 
total  party-miles,  21  (5  on  foot,  16  by  car).  Total,  41  species,  about  1,918 
individuals. 

The  only  waterfowl  that  we  saw  was  a huge  flock  of  Mallards;  they 
were  in  the  backwaters  of  the  Ohio  River.  We  were  disturbed  because  of 
the  complete  lack  of  Red-tailed  and  Red-shouldered  Hawks,  and  also  Myrtle 
Warblers.  The  sparrow  count  was  down,  too.  The  two  Chipping  Sparrows 
were  seen  in  good  light  and  carefully  studied  at  length. — A.  L.  Powell,  Jr. 
(compiler),  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  George  Ray. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green). — Jan.  2;  7:00  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Clear  to  partly  cloudy;  temp.  30°  to  48°;  wind  S,  5-12  m.p.h. 
Seven  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  29  (19  on  foot,  10  by  car)  ; 
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total  party-miles,  170  (16  on  foot,  154  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  about 
18,855  individuals. 

The  count  was  about  average.  Hawks  are  plentiful,  but  not  many  were 
on  the  count.  Sparrows  are  scarce. — Millard  Gipson,  L.  Y.  Lancaster, 
Robert  Pace,  Homer  Parrent,  David  Shadowen,  H.  E.  Shadowen  (compiler), 
Jeff  Shadowen. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-Out). — Dec.  27;  7:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  10°  to  30°;  wind  occasionally  gusty.  Eleven 
observers  in  6 parties.  Total  party-hours,  40  ( ? on  foot,  ? by  car)  ; total 
party-miles,  141  (26  on  foot,  115  by  car).  Total,  52  species,  about  1,503 
individuals. 

With  eleven  observers  in  six  parties,  the  park  area  was  well-covered 
for  this  fifteenth  cooperative  count.  Although  the  total  of  individuals  was 
lower  than  usual,  probably  due  to  the  cold  and  wind,  the  52  species  found 
make  this  an  above-average  count.  The  Shadowens  at  First  Creek  Lake 
added  two  new  species:  Pintail  and  Gadwall.  Also,  they  saw  Blue-winged 
Teal,  which  had  been  recorded  only  once  before.  Powell  and  Ray,  on  the 
north  side,  added  a second  record  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe.  Two  parties 
found  the  Pine  Siskin,  an  erratic  visitor  to  the  park. — Mrs.  James  Gillen- 
water  (compiler),  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  George  McKinley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Powell,  Jr.,  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray,  Marvin  Ray,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Jeffrey 
Shadowen,  Russell  Starr. 

GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Beech 
Grove  Baptist  Church,  to  include  Beaver  Creek  area,  northwest  and  west 
of  Glasgow,  Starr,  Wininger,  and  Elmore  farms,  Stovall  Crossing,  Briga- 
doon,  ramps  and  bridges  on  Barren  River  Reservoir.  Dec.  30;  6:30  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Overcast  to  periods  of  filtered  sunshine;  temp.  18°  to  35°;  wind 
W,  5-8  m.p.h.  Ponds  frozen,  ground  frozen  but  thawing  in  afternoon.  Five 
observers  in  3 parties.  Total  party-hours,  ?;  total  party-miles,  110  (10  on 
foot,  100  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  about  4,376  individuals. 

Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Lesser  Scaup,  Hooded 
Merganser,  Black  Vulture,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,  American 
Coot,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Purple  Finch. 

The  Whistling  Swans  were  first  noticed  while  crossing  the  bridge  at 
Beaver  Creek  embayment,  on  the  Finney  Road  to  the  dam.  The  birds  were 
studied  for  about  30  minutes,  with  7x35  Bausch  & Lomb  glasses,  from  the 
roadside  and  the  embankment.  The  swans  were  resting  on  the  shallow 
water  about  150  yards  from  shore.  They  were  perfectly  white,  had  long, 
straight  necks,  black  bills,  and  exhibited  typical  feeding  and  swimming 
postures. 

The  Canada  Geese  were  seen  in  two  flocks  over  the  lake,  and  the 
Mallards  and  Black  Ducks  were  seen  at  the  Beaver  Creek  Ramp.  Large 
rafts  of  Lesser  Scaup  and  American  Coots  were  seen  on  January  3,  near 
the  Peninsula  Ramp.  A mature  Bald  Eagle  was  seen  at  the  latter  ramp 
on  December  22.  The  Catbird  had  been  observed  regularly  at  Brigadoon 
Farm  until  December  9,  then  again  on  count  day.  Purple  Finches  are 
unusually  scarce  this  winter. — Marquita  Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr., 
Elaine  Richardson,  Faye  Starr,  and  Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  about  two  miles  southwest  of  park  entrance ; area  includes  con- 
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siderable  fields  outside  park;  deciduous  woods  18%,  brushy  fields  35%, 
open  fields  26%,  hedgerows  5%,  creeks,  lake,  and  river  16%). — Dec.  23; 
6:15  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cloudy  to  clear,  slight  mist  in  a.m. ; temp.  41°  to  60°; 
wind  SW  to  NW,  8-17  m.p.h.  Creeks  up  and  Ohio  River  high;  heavy  rains 
previous  day.  Nine  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  32  (23  on 
foot,  9 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  208  (22  on  foot,  186  by  car).  Total,  56 
species,  about  2,152  individuals. 

The  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  were  seen  both  in  flight  and  at  rest  by  William 
Rowe.  Most  species  of  woodpeckers  were  down  with  the  exception  of  the 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker.  The  absence  of  Purple  Finches  was  very  noticeable. 
Two  of  the  Winter  Wrens  were  in  song  and  heard  by  Joseph  Croft.  Spar- 
rows were  difficult  to  find  and  were  down  in  numbers  for  most  species, 
particularly  the  Tree  Sparrow.  The  majority  of  the  dogwood  and  cedar 
trees  were  without  fruit  and  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  Robins.  Albert 
and  John  Westerman  and  William  Rowe  had  ideal  looks  at  the  single  Palm 
Warbler  at  20  feet.  The  Palm  Warbler  and  the  Oldsquaw  are  new  for  our 
Christmas  Bird  Counts  in  the  Otter  Creek  area. — Virginia  Calvert,  Joseph 

E.  Croft,  Wilbur  F.  Jackson,  Judy  Robertson,  William  Rowe,  Anne  L. 
Stamm  (compiler),  F.  W.  Stamm,  Albert  Westerman,  John  Westerman. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  42  and  KY  22,  to  include  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jefferson  town, 
Pewee  Valley,  Goshen,  and  southern  Indiana  from  Jeffersonville  to  Utica; 
deciduous  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  20%,  swamps 
and  marshes  5%,  Ohio  River  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  40%). — Dec.  27;  5:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  29°  to  35°;  wind  W,  10-18  m.p.h. 
Lakes  partially  frozen,  other  water  open.  Twenty  observers  in  7 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  74  (41  on  foot,  33  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  336  (42  on 
foot,  294  by  car).  Total,  77  species,  about  18,334  individuals.  Seen  in  area 
count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Green  Heron,  Turkey  Vulture,  Catbird, 
Fox  Sparrow. 

In  general,  this  was  a poor  year,  especially  for  northern  finches;  the 
Ohio  River  was  very  high  and  muddy,  reducing  waterfowl  and  gull  counts. 
Mildness  of  weather,  at  least  up  to  December  25,  resulted  in  a number  of 
late  stragglers.  No  less  than  two  Catbirds  and  four  Brown  Thrasher  were 
wintering,  although  only  two  of  the  thrashers  were  recorded  on  the  count; 
on  December  25,  a Green  Heron  was  recorded  at  a small  pond  near  Pewee 
Valley,  but  this  bird  was  gone  on  December  26  after  the  pond  froze  com- 
pletely. The  Ruddy  Shelduck,  a wild,  free-flying,  adult  female,  appeared 
at  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  lakes  on  November  25,  at  which  time  it  was  photo- 
graphed and  observed  by  numerous  persons.  It  disappeared  on  December  13 
and  reappeared  on  the  count  day.  Very  likely  it  is  an  escape  of  some  kind 
on  this  continent,  rather  than  a stray  from  Europe.  Locally,  its  only  pos- 
sible source  would  be  one  of  two  birds,  raised  as  young  by  a pinioned  pair 
at  La  Grange  in  the  summer  of  1969;  the  young  birds  were  never  caught 
and  flew  off  about  18  months  ago. — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Calvert, 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  Dennis  H.  Holding,  Violet  Jackson,  W.  F.  Jackson,  Richard 
L.  Lattis,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Robert  Quaife,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Robertson,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Carl  J.  Schultz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm, 

F.  W.  Stamm,  Marjorie  H.  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Courthouse). — Dec.  26;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Fair;  temp,  about 
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15°  to  35°;  wind  5-10  m.p.h. ; small  patches  of  snow,  larger  ponds  and 
streams  open,  small  ponds  frozen  lightly.  A very  mild  fall  until  just  before 
count.  Nineteen  observers  in  6 parties.  Total,  52  species,  about  14,888  indi- 
viduals. Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Field  Sparrow. 
(No  details  on  the  Brewer’s  Blackbirds — Ed.) — W.  C.  Alcock,  R.  Bear, 
A.  R.  Brousseau,  F.  M.  Brown,  C.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  R.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  S.  Early, 
D.  Elliott,  Mrs.  P.  Gudge,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Heck,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Hill,  Mrs.  A.  Jester,  T.  Kreamer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Myers,  C.  A.  Zimmerman  (compiler). 

FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  27  and  KY  1900,  1.2  miles  north  of  Frankfort,  to  include 
State  Game  Farm,  Federal  Fish  Hatchery,  and  Buckley  Hills;  deciduous 
and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  35%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
35%,  town  and  suburbs  10%). — Dec.  26;  7:20  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Clear  to 
partly  cloudy;  temp.  8°  to  29°;  wind  SW,  5-17  m.p.h.  Ground  and  ponds 
frozen,  streams  full  and  open.  Fourteen  observers  in  8 parties.  Total 
party-hours,  43  (34  on  foot,  9 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  184  (37  on  foot, 
147  by  car).  Total,  47  species,  j^out  3,135  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count 
period  but  not  on  count  day:  TOpkey  Vulture,  Loggerhead  Shrike. 

This  year’s  count  is  down  as  far  as  species.  A flock  of  45  Canada 
Geese  was  sighted  in  the  late  afternoon  to  enliven  an  otherwise  dull  water- 
fowl  day.  Hawks  continue  to  be  scarce.  Eastern  Bluebirds  are  definitely 
more  numerous  than  in  recent  years.  Sparrow  numbers  seem  low,  with  the 
most  obvious  decline  in  White-crowned  Sparrows;  whether  this  is  due  to 
habitat  destruction  or  some  less  evident  factor  is  uncertain. — William  Cain, 
Ellwood  J.  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Coleman,  Peggy  Sue  Derryberry, 
Mrs.  William  Frymire,  Bill  Grayson,  Charles  Grayson,  Mary  Grayson, 
Howard,  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Margaret  LaFontaine,  Pete  Lynch,  Suzanne 
Moore,  Pinkie  Mae  Richardson. 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County,  census  conducted  principally  in  the  wildlife  area  itself;  however, 
Craddock  Bottoms,  Claxon  Ridge,  roads  and  Kentucky  River  areas  near 
Monterey,  and  dam  area  at  Elmer  Davis  Lake  were  also  visited;  deciduous 
woods  25%;  cedar  woods  10%;  brushy  fields  25%,  fields  and  pastures  30%, 
stream  bottomland  10%). — Jan.  2;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Overcast,  be- 
coming clear;  temp.  34°  to  52°;  wind  SW,  5-10  m.p.h.  Ground  bare  and 
frozen,  ponds  frozen,  streams  and  lake  partially  frozen.  Six  observers  in  2 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  19  (14  on  foot,  5 by  car)  ; total-party  miles,  77 
(12  on  foot,  65  by  car).  Total,  46  species,  about  1,724  individuals. 

This  year  brought  the  highest  species  count — 46 — ever  recorded  in  the 
Kleber  area.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  wider  coverage  of  the  area  plus 
a perfect  day  weather-wise.  The  waterfowl  were  found  on  Elmer  Davis 
Lake,  near  the  dam  where  only  the  inner  coves  were  frozen.  The  Pileated 
Woodpecker  was  observed  in  a wooded  area  at  the  edge  of  Kleber  and  the 
Red-headed  Woodpecker  in  a cleared  area  at  the  eastern  shore  of  Elmer 
Davis  Lake.  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  in  good  numbers;  the  Stamm  party 
reported  separate  flocks  of  23  and  27  birds.  Myrtle  Warblers  were  plentiful 
and  seen  particularly  in  and  around  red-cedars  which  cover  many  Owen 
County  hillsides.  Sparrows  were  hard  to  find  except  at  the  multiflora  rose 
plantings  at  Kleber.  White-crowned  Sparrows  and  Tree  Sparrows  were 
conspicuously  scarce. — Marvin  Bing,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Mar- 
garet LaFontaine,  Pete  Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 
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LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
East  Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  including  23  miles  of  Kentucky  River, 
Lexington  Reservoir,  Nicholasville,  and  University  of  Kentucky  Experi- 
mental Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%,  towns  and  suburbs 
4%,  pasture,  cultivated  lands,  hedgerows  and  farm  lots  91%). — Dec.  27; 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Clear  to  cloudy;  temp.  20°  to  32°;  wind  WNW  to  W, 
4-20  m.p.h.  Most  water  open.  Twenty  observers  in  7 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  52  (19  on  foot,  33  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  276.4  (24.5  on  foot, 
251.9  by  car).  Total,  65  species,  about  12,255  individuals.  Seen  in  area 
count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Evening  Grosbeak. — Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Ellen  Allen,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Mrs.  Lida  Feck,  M.  B.  Flynn,  Rory  Flynn, 
Dr.  Lewis  Francis,  Mrs.  Douglas  Hurt,  Colin  Hyde,  Austin  Lilly,  Mrs. 
Betty  Maxson,  Dr.  William  T.  Maxson,  Bernice  McClure,  Robert  L.  Morris, 
A.  M.  Reece  (compiler),  Virginia  K.  Reece,  Jerry  T.  Reece,  Mrs.  O.  K. 
Robbins,  Robin  Robbins,  Mrs.  Douglas  Ruff. 

WILLARD  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Willard 
— same  territory  as  in  past  30  years;  creek  bottoms  40%,  fields  20%, 
deciduous  woodlands  40%. — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy  to  clear 
in  a.m.,  cloudy  in  p.m.;  temp.  24°  to  35°.  A raw  wind  blew  constantly.  One 
observer.  Total,  17  species,  about  184  individuals. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

BIRDS  AND  THEIR  HABITATS  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL 
PARK,  by  Gordon  Wilson.  Published  by  Eastern  National  Park  and 
Monument  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service, 
1968.  Paperbound,  39  pp. 

This  is  the  last  in  a series  of  publications  by  Dr.  Wilson  concerning  the 
birdlife  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  and  in  this  last  publication  he 
refers  to  two  earlier  editions  written  in  1946  and  1953. 

The  major  objective  of  the  booklet  is  to  provide  park  visitors  with  a 
non-technical  and  convenient  source  of  information  on  the  birdlife  of  the 
park,  field  trip  points  of  interest,  and  a checklist  showing  seasons  of  oc- 
currence and  relative  abundance  of  each  of  the  203  species  of  birds.  The 
author  has  developed  it  into  a valuable  source  of  information  for  both  the 
novice  and  the  trained  ornithologist. 

To  some  readers  the  major  contribution  of  the  publication  may  be  its 
wealth  of  ecological  information.  Although  not  trained  in  the  field  of 
ecology,  the  author  does  an  excellent  job  of  noting  the  impact  of  civilization 
on  the  region  and  in  describing  the  ecological  succession  of  both  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  reader  can  visualize  this  rugged  area  in  the  1800’s  with 
its  many  small  farms,  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  abundant  wildlife,  and 
its  decrease  in  value  as  a result  of  farming  practices,  excessive  lumbering, 
and  removal  of  wildlife.  Later,  after  Congress  had  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in  1926,  one  can  visualize  the 
change  in  flora  and  fauna  as  residents  abandoned  the  land  after  its  pur- 
chase by  the  government.  Changes  in  birdlife  accompanied  reforestation. 
The  author  resists  the  temptation  to  praise  or  to  condemn  agencies  or 
people  whose  influence  on  the  region  has  been  felt.  Instead,  he  remains 
objective  and  gives  an  unadorned  but  interesting  description  of  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  and  its  birdlife.  The  booklet  is  short  and  concise,  but 
it  reveals  a vast  wealth  of  information  and  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
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which  only  extensive  (30  years)  and  diligent  (over  600  field  trips)  study 
is  able  to  provide. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN,  Department  of  Biology, 
Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101. 


FIELD  NOTES 

AVOCET  ON  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

On  the  morning  of  October  16,  1970,  Dorothea  McConnell,  Frederick  W. 
Stamm,  and  I visited  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Upon  our  arrival  we  walked 
beneath  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge  and  as  we  reached  the  channel, 
we  saw  on  the  lower  rock-shelf  a single  American  Avocet  (Recurvirostra 
americana) , feeding  in  the  shallow  water.  The  bird  was  in  its  winter  plum- 
age— a striking  black  and  white  dress — with  no  suggestion  of  buffiness 
about  the  neck  and  head ; its  feet  and  legs  were  a pale  blue.  This  constitutes 
the  first  record  for  the  Louisville  area.  We  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
this  western  species,  particularly  in  October,  since  the  previous  three  Ken- 
tucky records  have  been  in  August  or  September.  A “bird  alert”  was  put 
into  effect,  and  a number  of  local  observers  had  the  opportunity  to  see  this 
accidental  visitor.  Apparently  the  Avocet  left  at  dusk,  as  it  was  not  found 
the  following  day. 

The  temperature  that  morning  was  in  the  upper  thirties,  a drop  of  15 
degrees  from  the  low  of  the  previous  day,  and  a strong  wind  came  from 
the  northwest. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

A joint  meeting  is  being  planned  with  the  Tennessee  Ornithological 
Society  for  April  30-May  2 at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  A committee 
is  busy  at  work  planning  a program,  field  trips,  and  other  features  for 
the  meeting.  Plan  now  to  attend  the  meeting;  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  meet  Tennessee  ornithologists  and  to  renew  acquaintances  among  our 
own  members. 

Back  copies  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  are  in  demand.  As  we  are  short 
of  many  issues,  members  having  back  copies  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep 
will  do  the  Society  a great  favor  by  sending  them  to  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider, 
K.O.S.  Librarian,  2525  Broadmeade  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40205. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Floyd  S.  Car- 
penter, a founder  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louisville  Chapter,  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society.  He  died  at  the  Baptist  Hospital,  February  7,  1971, 
after  a brief  illness. 

One  of  our  Michigan  members,  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens,  writes  that 
on  December  25,  1970  between  the  hours  of  7:20  and  10:15  a.m.,  with  two 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  temperature  ranging  from  7 to  27 
degrees,  he  counted  13  species  of  birds  and  a total  of  117  individuals.  His 
list  includes  Mallard,  5;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Blue  Jay,  5;  Crow,  1; 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  3;  Eastern  Bluebird, 
4;  Starling,  13;  English  Sparrow,  34;  Red-winged  Blackbird,  2;  Cardinal, 
12;  Slate-colored  Junco,  24;  and  Tree  Sparrow,  10, 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  the  United  States,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
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of  his  era,  was  affiliated  with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTES  FROM  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAIN 

Joseph  E.  Croft 

The  notes  below  are  intended  to  supplement  previous  observations  on 
the  birds  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  Bell  and  Harlan  Counties,  as  presented 
in  my  earlier  paper  (Ky.  Warbler,  45:67-81,  1969)  on  the  summer  birds  of 
the  southeastern  Kentucky  mountains.  General  information  on  the  area 
may  be  found  in  the  paper  cited,  and  in  another  paper  (Ky.  Warbler, 
45:9-11,  1969)  on  winter  birds  of  Cumberland  Mountain.  The  present  report 
is  based  on  observations  made  while  camping  along  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, between  White  Rocks  and  the  Pinnacle,  in  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  May  18  through  22,  1970.  Some  of  the  birds  recorded  on 
these  dates  were  doubtless  late  migrants  rather  than  summer  residents; 
this  fact  is  taken  into  account  in  the  notes  that  follow. 

Vultures-Grouse.  Single  Turkey  Vultures  (Cathartes  aura)  were  re- 
corded at  various  points  along  the  mountain  on  May  18,  19,  21,  and  22. 
Two  Black  Vultures  (Coragyps  atratus)  were  noted  on  May  18,  and  singles 
on  May  21  and  22.  The  only  hawk  recorded  was  a single  Broad-winged 
Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus)  on  May  22.  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus) , 
as  previously,  were  widely  distributed,  though  at  this  comparatively  early 
point  in  the  season  only  two  broods  were  recorded,  giving  peep  notes  about 
hens;  the  single  chick  seen,  on  May  20,  was  very  small,  probably  only  a 
day  or  two  old. 

Doves-Woodpeckers.  A few  Mourning  Doves  (Zenaidura  macroura) 
were  seen  on  most  days,  usually  at  the  few  open  spots  available,  at  e’eva- 
tions  to  3450  feet.  One  was  flushed  on  May  20  from  a puddle  in  the  trail 
at  3200  feet,  surrounded  by  extensive  forest.  Pileated  Woodpeckers 
(Dryocopus  pileatus)  were  recorded,  always  by  their  calls,  each  day  but 
the  first;  on  an  average,  one  bird  was  heard  for  about  every  two  miles 
walked. 

Fly  catcher  s-Titmice.  A few  Acadian  Flycatchers  (Empidonax 

virescens)  were  recorded  on  most  days,  at  elevations  up  to  about  3100  feet. 
On  May  19  I watched  for  some  time  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Nutallornis 
borealis),  obviously  a migrant,  feeding  from  the  tops  of  dead  trees  at 
elevations  of  3100  to  3200  feet  on  the  Bell  County  portion  of  the  mountain; 
the  previous  year  I had  recorded  one  just  across  the  Virginia  line  (Ky. 
Warbler,  45:71,  1969).  On  May  22,  two  Rough-winged  Swallows  (Stel- 
gidopteryx  ruficollis)  sailed  about  White  Rocks,  3500  feet.  Occasional  Barn 
Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  were  recorded  over  the  mountain,  at  elevations 
to  3500  feet.  Tufted  Titmice  (Parus  bicolor)  were  recorded  in  small  num- 
bers at  all  elevations,  to  at  least  3200  feet. 

Wrens-T  brushes.  On  May  18  I heard  a Bewick’s  Wren  (Thryomanes 
bewickii)  singing  from  a farmyard  in  the  valley  at  Ewing,  Virginia.  I 
have  not  recorded  this  species  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern  Kentucky, 
where  it  must  have  declined  considerably  in  recent  years,  as  elsewhere  in 
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the  state  (cf.  Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky , 1965,  pp.  347-348).  Single  Caro- 
lina Wrens  (Thryothorus  ludovicianus  ) were  recorded  on  or  near  the  moun- 
tain crest  on  May  19,  20,  and  22.  A total  of  five  Swainson’s  Thrushes 
(Hylocichla  ustulata),  obviously  migrants,  were  recorded  in  song  on  May 
19-21,  at  elevations  of  approximately  2400  to  3200  feet.  Four  Veeries 
( H . fuscescens)  were  recorded  in  mixed  deciduous  woods  along  the  trail 
on  May  19,  and  two  in  hemlock-rhododendron  growth  along  Shillelagh  Creek 
on  May  21.  Although  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  definitely,  I suspect 
the  former  of  being  migrants,  the  latter  summer  residents  (cf.  Ky. 
Warbler,  45:72,  1969). 

Vireos.  Single  White-eyed  Vireos  (Vireo  griseus)  were  heard  singing 
at  3400  feet  near  Bailes  Meadow  on  May  19  and  22.  Solitary  Vireos 
(V.  solitarius)  were  recorded  on  all  days  but  the  first.  On  May  19  a bird 
of  this  species  flushed  from  a nest,  apparently  just  short  of  completion, 
placed  11  feet  over  the  trail  in  a birch  tree,  at  an  elevation  of  3100  feet. 
On  May  22  the  bird  was  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  would  not  fly  until  I 
touched,  or  almost  touched,  its  bill  with  a small  stick;  such  attachment  to 
the  nest  is  widely  reported  in  the  literature  as  characteristic  of  this  species. 
There  seem  to  be  only  two  nests  of  the  Solitary  Vireo  previously  reported 
from  the  state,  both  by  Mengel  (op.  cit.,  pp.  380-381)  on  Black  Mountain. 
The  contents  of  the  present  nest  could  not  be  determined. 

Warblers.  Black-and-white  Warblers  (Mniotilta  varia),  while  recorded 
along  most  of  the  length  of  the  mountain  crest,  were  decidedly  more  numer- 
ous to  the  south  of  Chadwell’s  Gap,  where  in  general  the  forest  is  drier, 
with  a large  oak-hickory  element;  other  factors  may  of  course  play  a role 
in  accounting  for  this  distribution.  Worm-eating  Warblers  (Helmitheros 
vermivorus)  were  in  general  increasingly  numerous  toward  the  south  end 
of  the  mountain,  perhaps  in  part  on  account  of  the  lower  altitudes  there; 
the  highest  birds  of  this  species  were  recorded  at  about  2800  feet. 

Three  Golden-winged  Warblers  (Vermivora  chrysoptera) , previously 
discovered  summering  on  the  mountain  (Ky.  Warbler,  45:74,  1969),  were 
recorded  on  May  19,  and  one  on  May  22,  at  elevations  of  3100  to  3400  feet. 
The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (Dendroica  caerulescens) , likewise  a 
summer  resident,  was  recorded  in  the  same  areas  as  previously,  as  well  as 
along  the  ridge  to  a point  some  two  miles  further  south  than  previous 
observations.  An  additional  bird  was  recorded  on  May  20  at  a low,  moist 
spot  only  about  four  miles  northeast  of  the  Pinnacle;  if  this  bird  was  on 
territory,  it  seemed  an  isolated  individual,  and  at  an  exceptionally  low 
elevation  (estimated  at  roughly  2500  feet). 

Two  Black-throated  Green  Warblers  (D.  virens),  not  previously  re- 
corded at  higher  elevations  on  the  mountain,  were  recorded  at  3000  and 
3200  feet  on  May  22.  On  May  20  I located  by  song  and  watched  a Black- 
burnian Warbler  (D.  fusca)  in  oak-hickory  woods  at  3300  feet  near  Chad- 
well’s  Gap;  whether  this  species  breeds  on  the  mountain  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Territorial  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  (D.  castanea)  were  re- 
corded in  numbers,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  commonly  as  in  1969. 

Of  the  woodland-inhabiting  warblers,  the  Ovenbird  (Seiurus  auro- 
capillus)  was  much  the  commonest,  considering  the  area  as  a whole.  On 
May  19  a nest  of  this  species,  located  on  the  ground  10  feet  from  the  trail 
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at  3100  feet  elevation  in  Bell  County,  held  four  eggs.  Like  the  Ovenbird, 
the  Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrina)  was  rather  evenly  distributed  along 
the  length  of  the  trail,  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  that  species.  The 
Hooded  seemed  absent  from  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  driest  areas. 
Canada  Warblers  (W.  canadensis)  were  recorded  on  May  19,  21,  and  22 
along  Martin’s  Fork  and  Shillelagh  Creek,  with  a total  of  at  least  eight 
birds.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  were  transients.  Curiously,  I recorded 
only  a single  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla),  one  singing  on  May  20  in 
young  deciduous  woods. 

Tanagers.  As  would  be  expected,  the  Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga 
olivacea)  was  much  the  commoner  tanager  along  the  ridgecrest,  where 
only  three  Summer  Tanagers  (P.  rubra)  were  recorded.  On  the  evening  of 
May  20  at  the  Pinnacle  I heard  the  characteristic  “pit-a-tuck”  note  of  a 
Summer  Tanager,  followed  moments  later  by  three  notes  sounding  virtually 
identical  with  the  clear  opening  whistles  of  a typical  Cardinal  (Richmon- 
dena  cardinalis ) song,  though  not  so  loud  and  not  quite  so  clear.  This 
latter  call  came  from  a Summer  Tanager  in  female  plumage,  who  gave  it 
on  several  occasions  while  seeming  to  pursue  another  Summer  Tanager,  a 
male  in  variegated  first  nuptial  plumage  (most  of  front  third  of  body  red, 
middle  dull  olive-green,  under  tail-coverts  bright  orange-yellow). 

Finches.  On  May  21,  about  four  miles  northeast  of  the  Pinnacle,  in 
oak-hickory  woods  at  an  elevation  of  about  2800  feet,  I heard  several  birds 
flying  overhead  giving  hard  notes  in  groups  of  three.  These  birds  landed 
in  trees  on  the  northwest  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  the  flight  notes  were 
mingled  with  others  in  considerable  variety,  the  whole  performance  sound- 
ing distinctly  “finch-like.”  Shortly  afterwards  the  flock  flew  back  across 
the  trail  and  landed  nearby  in  the  sunlit  tops  of  several  trees.  As  suspected, 
the  birds  proved  to  be  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra) . There  were  about 
seven  birds,  two  of  them  in  adult  male  plumage,  with  dull  red  bodies  and 
dark  wings.  The  short,  notched  tails  and  crossed  bills  of  the  birds  were 
evident  as  I watched  them  with  binoculars  at  distances  of  30  to  40  yards. 
After  feeding  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  often  while  hanging  upside  down  in 
characteristic  crossbill  fashion,  the  birds  flew  off  down  the  ridge,  still 
calling.  These  birds  were  observed  on  both  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
portions  of  the  mountain. 

This  seems  to  be  only  the  second  record  of  the  Red  Crossbill  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  the  other  having  been  made  by  Smith  (Ky.  Warbler,  46:75, 
1970),  who  recorded  some  60  birds  in  Menifee  County  the  previous  October. 
The  late-spring  date  of  the  present  observation  may  at  first  seem  sur- 
prising, but  in  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  crossbills 
wander  widely  in  the  southern  Appalachians  throughout  the  seasons,  in  at 
least  some  years.  Interestingly,  though,  Stupka’s  tabulation  ( Notes  on  the 
birds  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  1963,  p.  191)  of  696 
records  made  over  a 30-year  period  in  the  Smokies  shows  May  with  much 
the  smallest  number  (14)  of  any  month.  Both  before  and  since  the  observa- 
tion here  reported  I have  seen  and  heard  small  groups  of  Red  Crossbills 
summering  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Smokies. 


— 2366  Gladstone  Avenue,  Louisville  40205 
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A WOOD  DUCK  SURVEY  AT  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES 


Jerry  W.  Allen 


This  report  is  a summary  of  a Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa)  survey  con- 
ducted from  April  18,  1970,  to  June  12,  1970,  in  the  Land  Between  the 
Lakes  Area,  near  and  including  Energy  and  Hematite  Lakes.  Eighteen 
nest-boxes  were  used  for  observation  during  the  survey.  The  majority  of 
the  boxes  had  been  erected  by  LBL  personnel,  but  some  were  old,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge.  Wood  Duck  acceptance 
of  the  boxes  and  productivity  and  losses  due  to  predators  were  determined. 

The  boxes  were  numbered  consecutively  from  1 to  18.  The  location  of 
each  of  the  boxes  was  marked  on  a map  of  the  area;  nine  boxes  were  in- 
spected the  first  week,  and  nine  the  following  week.  Information  in  the 
form  of  a handbook  was  taken. 

In  general,  the  boxes  were  placed  five  feet  above  water  or  ground,  and 
had  a 36-inch  predator  guard  conforming  to  standard  specifications  and 
two  inches  of  sawdust  in  the  bottom. 


Only  two  boxes  were  oc- 
cupied by  Wood  Ducks.  And 
only  one  nest  was  success- 
ful. Nest  #12,  located  on 
Hematite  Lake,  contained  11 
eggs  which  hatched  on  April 
24,  and  nine  ducklings  sur- 
vived after  the  first  week. 
A nest  in  box  #16  held  eight 
eggs  on  April  24,  but  on 
May  7 six  were  broken.  This 
box  was  50  feet  out  on 
Hematite  Lake,  four  feet 
above  the  water,  and  did  not 
have  a predator  guard. 

For  several  of  the  boxes 
(7  out  of  18)  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  vacancy. 
Five  of  the  18  boxes  showed 
signs  of  human  harassment.  In  fact,  one  was  completely  destroyed  and 
several  had  been  used  for  disposal  of  trash.  Vacancy  of  four  of  the  boxes 
could  be  attributed  to  their  poor  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  above  survey,  other  parts  of  LBL  north  of  US  68 
to  the  canal  were  checked  for  nests  and  broods.  A nest  in  an  old  decayed 
oak  tree,  near  Duncan  Bay,  was  not  accessible,  but  on  June  12  a brood  of 
ten  ducklings  was  spotted  in  the  area.  Also,  a nest  on  Pinegor  Road  was 
found  by  watching  the  hen  fly  to  the  tree  cavity,  near  a small  pond.  How- 
ever, no  brood  was  spotted  at  any  time  in  the  pond. 

Several  sightings  of  adult  Wood  Ducks  were  made  at  Rhodes  Creek 
but  no  broods  were  seen.  Another  brood  with  ten  ducklings  on  June  7 at 
Barkley  Lake  in  Fulton  Creek  was  noted. 

A spot-check  by  boat  on  June  5 resulted  in  the  following  sightings 
at  Barkley  Lake:  a hen  with  four  ducklings  in  Shaw  Branch;  a hen  and  a 
pair  in  Nancy  Ford  Creek;  and  a hen  with  ten  ducklings  in  Fulton  Bay. 
At  Kentucky  Lake  on  June  12  a spot-check  by  boat  revealed  the  following: 
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a hen  and  eight  ducklings  in  Vickers  Bay;  18  adults  in  Rhodes  Bay;  four 
adults,  and  a hen  and  ten  ducklings,  in  Duncan  Bay. 

The  results  of  a carefully  formed  opinion  would  suggest  that  the  boxes, 
in  general,  be  placed  higher  and  away  from  possible  human  interference. 
The  boxes  should,  whenever  possible,  be  placed  out  in  the  water  on  pipes 
away  from  trees. 

I plan  to  continue  this  study  in  the  spring  of  1971.  Also,  I shall  try 
to  have  other  boxes  erected  in  selected  sites  to  determine  whether  the  above 
suggestions  will  have  an  effect  on  the  choice  of  nesting  sites  and  nest 
box  success. 

— 804  19th  Street,  Murray  42071. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  LILLEY’S  WOODS 

Jarvis  Hudson 

From  May  25  until  July  12,  1970,  I spent  at  least  two  days  every  week 
at  Lilley’s  Woods  in  southwestern  Letcher  County.  The  visits  were  in 
connection  with  work  on  my  doctoral  project  concerning  the  breeding  bird 
census.  I spent  most  of  the  time  on  the  lower  mesic  slopes,  but  went  twice 
to  the  top  of  a long,  high,  xeric  ridge.  Following  are  some  observations 
I feel  are  worthy  to  record. 

Hawks.  I encountered  only  two  species  of  hawks.  One  or  both  members 
of  a pair  of  Red-shouldered  Hawks  (Buteo  lineatus)  were  frequently  no- 
ticed on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  Line  Fork,  the  main  stream  that  flows 
through  the  area.  They  were  often  noticed  over  the  wooded  hills  rather 
than  the  unwooded  valley.  One  pair  of  Broad-winged  Hawks  (Buteo 
platypterus)  was  seen  over  a ridge  flying  close  to  the  treetops. 

Owls.  The  only  owls  I discovered  were  Barred  Owls  (Strix  varia), 
which  I heard  several  times  on  the  forested  slopes. 

Woodpeckers.  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  (Centurus  carolinus)  were  ap- 
parently uncommon.  On  the  average,  one  was  recorded  about  once  every 
two  days.  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  were  not 
seen  at  all. 

Flycatchers.  The  Great  Crested  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinitus)  was 
noticed  only  once. 

Jays  and  Crows.  The  Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata) , to  my  surprise, 
was  recorded  only  once,  and  I doubt  that  I would  have  overlooked  such  a 
noisy  and  conspicuous  bird. 

Warblers.  I frequently  heard  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  (Limnothlypis 
swainsonii)  at  three  different  locations,  although  I saw  individual  birds  on 
only  four  occasions.  According  to  Mengel  ( The  Birds  of  Kentucky, 
1965:391),  the  habitat  of  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  in  the  Appalachian 
region  is  thickets  of  rhododendron.  One  of  the  locations  where  this  species 
was  found  was  on  a forested  hillside  having  predominately  deciduous  trees 
with  several  hemlocks  and  many  rhododendron  bushes.  The  second  location 
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was  in  a predominately  deciduous,  moist  forest.  Although  part  of  the  forest 
nearby  contained  several  scattered  clumps  of  rhododendron,  the  bird  was 
usually  located  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  rhododendron.  The  third 
location  was  in  an  old  field  in  a rather  dense  growth  of  young  hemlocks 
and  deciduous  trees  downslope  from  a forested  area.  The  old  field  con- 
tained no  rhododendron,  and  in  the  forested  area  directly  above  only  a 
single  rhododendron  bush  was  discovered.  I did  not  get  the  impression 
that  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  is  dependent  on  rhododendron,  but  merely 
that  it  often  associated  with  it. 

Only  a few  Yellow-throated  Warblers  (Dendroica  dominica)  were 
discovered.  As  Croft  ( Ky . Warbler,  45:75-76)  also  noted,  they  were  found 
along  the  creek,  where  sycamores  grew,  and  in  the  xeric  forest  along  the 
high  ridges.  Although  Mengel  ( The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965:412)  states 
that  this  species  is  associated  with  pines,  there  were  only  a few  widely 
scattered  pines  in  the  predominately  oak  forest  where  I found  it. 

The  Black- throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens)  was  encoun- 
tered only  four  times.  This  species  is  often  associated  with  hemlocks  in 
Kentucky,  but  at  Lilley’s  Woods  I never  found  it  in  places  where  hemlocks 
were  very  common,  and  one  bird  was  located  on  a high  slope  where  there 
were  no  hemlocks  for  a considerable  distance. 

I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dock  Cornett  and  their  family, 
who  live  at  Lilley’s  Woods,  for  their  many  forms  of  assistance  and  for 
their  hospitality  during  the  days  I spent  at  the  woods. 

— 1749  Liberty  Road,  Apt.  70,  Lexington  40505. 


SPRING  MEETING,  APRIL  30-MAY  2,  1971 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  Spring  Meeting  at  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  This  was  a joint  meeting  with  the  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society.  Eighty-two  KOS  members  registered  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  the  TOS. 

There  was  a reception  held  in  the  Hotel  Annex  on  Friday  evening  from 
7:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Mrs.  Russell  Starr,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  and 
Mrs.  George  Ellis  as  the  hospitality  committee  had  spent  much  time  and 
effort  with  floral  decorations  and  refreshments  to  make  the  event  a success. 

Early  morning  field  trips  on  Saturday  started  at  5:30  a.m.  and  ob- 
servers returned  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast  with  the  group  at  7:00  a.m. 
After  breakfast  a large  group  assembled  in  the  hotel  parking  lot  and 
divided  into  smaller  groups  for  field  trips.  Group  leaders  were  Willard 
Gray,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Howard  P.  Jones,  George  Ray,  A.  L.  Powell, 
and  Herbert  Shadowen.  The  beautiful  weather  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  field  trips. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Hotel  Annex  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  the  afternoon.  Following  this  meeting  there  was  a general 
meeting  of  all  KOS  members  in  the  same  room.  The  meeting  was  opened 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Nall. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher  gave  an  interesting  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Bi-State  Park  Project. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  state  coordinator  of  the  North  American  Nest 
Record  Card  Program,  gave  a review  of  the  program  and  instructions  for 
filling  out  the  cards  properly.  Members  were  urged  to  participate. 
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Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  gave  a report  on  current  business  of  Ken- 
tuckians for  Environmental  Planning,  and  discussed  the  two  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  committee  at  present:  strip  mining,  and  interstate 
water  quality  standards  for  streams.  He  also  reported  on  the  1970  Breeding 
Survey  and  requested  members  to  assist  in  unassigned  routes.  There  were 
several  volunteers. 

Dr.  Nall  announced  the  date  and  place  for  the  Fall  KOS  Meeting  at 
Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park  on  October  8-10,  1971.  He  also  announced 
the  date  and  place  of  the  1972  Spring  Meeting,  as  set  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  held  in  Bowling  Green,  April  14-16.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  the  hotel  dining  room  at  6:30  p.m. 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with  fresh  flowers  and  candles  by 
the  KOS  hospitality  committee  mentioned  earlier.  Approximately  two  hun- 
dred were  present.  Dr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  charter  member  of  the  TOS,  and 
nationally  known  ornithologist,  was  the  guest  speaker.  He  spoke  on  “The 
Fifty  Most  Remarkable  Birds  in  the  World/’  and  illustrated  his  talk  with 
beautiful  colored  slides. 

Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  compiled  the  bird  count,  and  128  species  were 
reported. 

Dr.  Nall  then  introduced  Mrs.  Stamm  who  paid  a tribute  to  the  late 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  who  had  done  so  much  ornithological  work  in  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  area. 

Miss  Mary  Davant  (TOS  member)  was  then  asked  to  give  the  report 
of  the  joint  Committee  on  Resolutions  (copy  attached). 

Sunday  morning  field  trips  were  hampered  by  rain  in  the  day,  but 
later  in  the  morning  many  members  were  able  to  enjoy  some  activity  in 
observing  birds  before  having  to  depart  for  home. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Emily  H.  Wilson 
Recording  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  Kentucky 
April  30  - May  2,  1971 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  and  the  Tennessee  Ornithological 
Society  Committee  on  Resolutions  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  joint 
meeting  in  thirty-five  years  resolves  that  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
following: 

For  arrangements:  Mr.  John  Ellis  of  the  T.O.S.  and  his  committee, 
and  to  Dr.  Raymond  Nall,  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  and  their  committee 
from  the  K.O.S. 

For  hospitality:  Mrs.  Russell  Starr  and  the  ladies  of  K.O.S.  who 
served  with  her. 

For  their  efficient  handling  of  registration  and  other  details  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard  of  K.O.S.  and  Mr.  Michael  L. 
Bierly  of  T.O.S. 
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To  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier  we  give  special  thanks  as  our  speaker  for  the 
banquet  and  for  his  many  contributions  to  both  Societies. 

We  also  express  appreciation  to  the  management  and  staff  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  Hotel  for  their  cooperation  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  entire  group. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Miss)  Mary  Davant 
(Miss)  Louise  Jackson 
Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr. 
(Miss)  Evelyn  Schneider 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

Bowling  Green:  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Mrs.  Breaden,  Mrs.  Dulcie  Clark, 
Mrs.  Roy  Milliken,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson. 

Carlisle:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  R.  Kingsolver,  Barbara  and  Ann 
Kingsolver. 

Frankfort:  Howard  P.  Jones. 

Glasgow:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Starr. 

Horse  Cave:  Rex  A.  Burd. 

Lexington:  Mrs.  Anna  N.  Heaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece. 

Louisville:  Amelia  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mary  Louise 
Daubard,  Amy  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Ida  Knopf,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  James  Pasikowski,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs.  George  W.  Seitz, 
Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith,  W.  Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Sundquist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wetherell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood. 

Maceo:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  George  Ray. 

Madisonville:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hancock. 

Murray:  Joe  T.  Erwin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Robert  Head, 
Dr.  Raymond  Nall,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson. 

Nicholasville:  Mrs.  Lida  Feck. 

Owensboro:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Abrams,  Jr.,  David  Abrams,  Felicia 
Abrams,  Pam  Abrams,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson,  Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whitmer. 

Richmond:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt. 

Boonville,  Indiana:  Don  Andrews,  Robert  McCormick,  Willard  Gray, 
Kim  Neese 

Waycross,  Georgia:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert. 

Nashville,  Tennessee:  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier. 


FIELD  NOTES 

CATTLE  EGRETS  IN  HENDERSON  COUNTY 

On  April  29,  1970,  my  husband  and  I saw  six  Cattle  Egrets  (Bubulcus 
ibis)  in  Henderson  County.  The  birds  were  on  the  Shirley  B.  Prichett  farm 
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on  US  60,  about  four  miles  south  of  Henderson,  and  were  in  a field  with 
cattle.  We  studied  them  carefully  and  then  hurried  to  the  house — a distance 
of  two  miles — to  pick  up  a camera.  The  egrets  were  still  there  when  we 
returned;  we  took  two  pictures. — MRS.  ILA  DAVIS  GATLIN,  JR., 
Route  #2,  Henderson  42420. 

(Ed.  Note:  Although  we  have  a few  scattered  records  of  the  Cattle 
Egret  from  western  Kentucky  (Fulton  County)  to  the  eastern  section  of 
the  state,  this  is  the  first  one  from  Henderson  County.  Mrs.  Gatlin  sent  a 
color  slide  to  verify  her  find.) 


SANDHILL  CRANES  IN  GRAYSON  COUNTY 

On  the  morning  of  March  6,  1971,  at  9:30  a.m.,  while  driving  west  on 
the  Western  Kentucky  Parkway,  in  Grayson  County,  about  30  miles  from 
Elizabethtown,  I noticed  in  the  distance  an  odd  flock  of  22  birds  milling 
above  the  road  in  front  of  me.  The  birds  remained  there  long  enough  to 
allow  me  to  drive  close  to  them  and  observe  their  long  extended  necks  and 
legs,  and  identify  them  as  Sandhill  Cranes  (Grus  canadensis) . The  grunting 
call  was  easily  heard  for  about  one  minute  before  they  flew  northward. — 
EDWIN  LARSON,  105  South  14th  Street,  Murray  42071. 


LAPLAND  LONGSPURS  IN  FULTON  COUNTY 

At  about  5:15  p.m.  on  February  13,  1971,  Lapland  Longspurs  (Cal- 
carius  lapponicus)  were  seen  in  a field  in  extreme  southwestern  Kentucky. 
The  area  is  that  part  of  Fulton  County  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
by  the  Mississippi  River  (Kentucky  Bend).  A large  flock  of  Horned  Larks 
(Eremophila  alpestris)  was  observed  in  a field  by  the  main  gravel  road 

(KY  313)  serving  the  area,  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  Ten- 

nessee line.  The  field  was  partly  in  standing  grain,  and  partly  furrowed 
ground.  An  estimated  500  Horned  Larks  were  present  in  both  parts  of  the 
field.  The  Lapland  Longspurs  were  first  noticed  by  the  sooty  smudges  on 

the  upper  breast  and  sides  of  the  neck.  The  thick,  sparrow-like  bill  was 

then  seen,  and  then  a rufous  area  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  char- 
acteristics were  noted  in  good  light  (sunny  day,  low  backlighting,  about 
25  feet  away,  10-power  binoculars).  At  least  six  separate  birds  were  seen, 
but  the  flock  contained  more,  undoubtedly;  the  characteristic  “br-r-r-r-t” 
rattle  could  be  heard  often  in  any  part  of  the  flock  when  flushed.  I would 
estimate  that  10%  of  the  birds  were  longspurs,  or  50  individuals.  When 
they  flew,  the  white  sides  of  the  tail  could  be  seen.  The  weather  was  cold, 
and  about  three  to  four  inches  of  new  wind-blown  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
I have  been  familiar  with  the  species  for  10  years,  and  know  the  bird  well. — 
DENNIS  COSKREN,  University  of  Kentucky,  Miller  Hall,  Lexington 
40506. 


COMMON  SCOTER  IN  CRAVENS  BAY 

On  January  9,  1971  while  hunting  with  a friend  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Cravens  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Barkley  Lake,  we  saw  an  ob- 
viously crippled  duck,  drifting  with  the  wind,  some  200  yards  from  shore. 
The  bird,  subsequently  collected  and  later  closely  studied  by  Dr.  Clell 
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Peterson  and  me,  proved  to  be  a female  Common  Scoter  (Oidemia  nigra). 
As  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  first  Kentucky  record  for  this  species  outside 
the  Ohio  River  area  around  Louisville.  The  dark  cap  contrasting  with  the 
light  cheeks,  the  uniformly  brown  wings,  and  the  black  legs  and  feet  were 
the  primary  identifying  features  of  the  bird;  also  noticeable  was  a yellow 
area  around  the  nostrils,  a feature  commented  on  in  Kortright’s  The  Ducks, 
Geese,  and  Swans  of  North  America.  Its  weight  of  1 lb.,  12  oz.  was  not 
substantially  outside  Kortright’s  weight  range  (of  only  two  birds)  for 
females  of  the  species,  but  the  bird  seemed  rather  emaciated,  perhaps  not 
surprising  in  light  of  its  crippled  condition  when  collected. — MICHAEL 
MILLER,  1311  Story  Avenue,  Murray  42071. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

SINCE  SILENT  SPRING,  by  Frank  Graham,  Jr,,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.  $6.95.  Also  in  paperback  from  Fawcett-Crest,  67  W. 
44th  St.,  N.Y.  City  10036.  95<*. 

What  have  we  done  in  the  years  since  Rachel  Carson  first  awakened 
us  to  the  danger  of  pesticides  in  our  foods,  the  soil,  the  rivers,  the  wildlife, 
and  birds?  Since  Silent  Spring  fills  in  those  years.  Here  is  a book  with  a 
cause,  a cause  that  concerns  us  all.  It  is  a story  of  the  long  struggle,  a 
battle  yet  to  be  won,  to  free  our  food  from  pesticides.  The  author  takes  us 
back  to  the  1940’s  and  the  first  quiet  warnings  from  the  scientists  against 
the  free  use  of  poison  sprays.  He  reviews  their  prophecies  of  damage  to 
come  to  wildlife,  birds,  and  eventually  to  man.  Mr.  Graham  tells  us  in 
some  detail  of  Rachel  Carson’s  controversy  with  industry  and  the  un- 
believable behavior  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  her  book, 
Silent  Spring.  He  takes  us  through  several  years  of  problems  regarding 
the  collection  of  data  for  her  book  and  points  out  the  damning  evidence 
she  accumulated  against  those  who  thought  only  of  profits,  and  in  some 
instances,  their  power.  He  gives  us  accounts  of  brave  men  who  risk  their 
prestige,  and  sometimes  their  jobs,  to  do  battle  against  powerful  forces 
despoiling  the  environment.  He  gives  alternate  selections  to  the  use  of 
pesticides  in  agricultural  procedures,  and  pleads  for  a new  kind  of  agri- 
culture that  considers  sociological  consequences  rather  than  profits  alone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  the  reader  is  first  horrified,  then  ready 
to  do  battle. — HELEN  FISHER,  2525  Saratoga  Drive,  Louisville  40205. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  report  the  death  of  Roy  P.  Milliken, 
Bowling  Green.  Mr.  Milliken,  a retired  farmer  and  Warren  County  school 
teacher,  had  been  a KOS  member  of  long  standing.  Although  his  recent 
illness  prevented  him  from  engaging  actively  in  some  projects,  he  seldom 
missed  a Spring  or  Fall  Meeting.  We  shall  miss  him. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  Karl  Maslowski’s  interesting 
photograph  of  the  Purple  Gallinule  (Porphyrula  martinica)  taken  in  mid- 
May  1971,  at  Crosley  Lake,  slightly  east  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  colorful  bird,  a rarity  in  Kentucky,  is  also  a very  rare  migrant 
in  the  Cincinnati  area. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  James  W.  Hancock  writes  of  seeing  this  species 
at  Goose  Pond,  in  western  Kentucky. 
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STAPHYLOCOCCUS  AUREUS  ISOLATED 
FROM  THE  INTESTINAL  TRACT  OF  STARLINGS 

D.  R.  Witty  and  L.  P.  Elliott 

As  a result  of  the  large  number  of  Starlings  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  in  the 
United  States,  this  bird  has  been  a source  of  controversy  among  farmers, 
ornithologists,  the  general  public,  and  public  health  officials.  There  are 
many  reports  of  micro-organisms  which  are  carried  by  the  Starling.  Myco- 
bacterium avium  was  found  by  Beckford  (1966)  to  be  spread  from  poultry 
to  swine  by  the  Starling.  Other  organisms  that  the  Starling  has  been  re- 
ported to  carry  are  Histoplasma  capsulatum  (Murdock  et  al.,  1962),  Sal- 
monella typhimurium  (Hudson  and  Tudor,  1957)  and  Plasmodium  hexa- 
merium  (Janovy,  1966).  In  view  of  the  wide  migratory  and  feeding  habits 
of  these  ubiquitous  birds,  the  possibility  that  they  may  serve  as  vectors 
for  the  dissemination  of  other  pathogenic  bacteria  in  nature  such  as 
Staphylococcus  aureus  warranted  further  investigation. 

Materials  and  Methods 

This  study  extended  over  a period  of  one  and  a half  years,  and  226 
Starlings  were  sacrificed.  Dr.  H.  E.  Shadowen  (1969)  has  reported  on  the 
diet  of  these  Starlings.  Twenty-six  of  the  Starlings  were  unsuitable  for 
microbiological  analysis.  As  soon  as  possible  after  death  the  birds  were 
brought  to  the  laboratory  for  testing.  Feathers  were  plucked  away  from 
the  abdominal  region,  exposing  a region  from  the  sternum  to  the  anus. 
This  area  was  swabbed  with  iodine.  Horizontal  and  vertical  incisions  were 
made  below  the  tip  of  the  sternum  and  the  entire  intestinal  tract  was  re- 
moved and  swabbed  with  iodine.  A loopful  of  fecal  material  was  removed 
from  an  incision  in  the  lower  inch  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  transferred 
to  one  ml.  of  saline  solution.  This  procedure  was  followed  for  each  of  the 
birds  tested.  The  tubes  of  saline  were  vigorously  mixed,  and  a loopful  of 
the  contents  from  each  tube  was  streaked  on  Mannitol  Salt  Agar  (MSA) 
(Difco),  a selective  medium  for  staphylococci,  and  incubated  at  37  C for 
24  hours.  Later  in  the  study,  two  other  selective  media  for  staphylococci, 
a tellurite  (Baird-Parker,  1962)  and  selenite  (Elliott,  1968)  egg  yolk 
media,  were  compared  with  mannitol  salt  agar  in  ability  to  select  for 
staphylococci. 

The  catalase-positive  gram-positive  cocci  were  identified  according  to 
the  principles  and  methods  reported  by  Cowan  and  Steel  (1964).  Staphy- 
lococcal colonies  were  transferred  to  Brain  Heart  Infusion  (Difco)  agar 
slants  and  stored  as  stocks  to  be  used  in  further  testing.  The  cultures  of 
S.  aureus  were  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Health  to  be  phage 
typed. 

In  the  above  study  S.  aureus  was  isolated.  Therefore,  experiments 
were  designed  to  determine  the  survival  time  of  S.  aureus  in  the  Starlings, 
fecal  material  after  excretion  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  passage 
of  the  organisms  through  the  intestinal  tract.  Starlings  were  captured  and 
caged  in  the  laboratory  environment  until  it  was  found  that  the  birds 
were  free  of  staphylococci.  The  birds  were  then  fed  1 ml.  of  S.  aureus 
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which  contained  approximately  26,000  organisms.  This  strain  was  isolated 
from  the  intestinal  contents  of  a Starling.  The  fecal  material  was  col- 
lected as  soon  after  excretion  as  possible  and  streaked  on  MSA  for  isola- 
tion, incubated  at  37  C for  24  hours  and  if  typical  colony  forms  of  staphy- 
lococci were  noted,  the  coagulase  test  was  performed  on  the  isolates.  This 
was  continued  until  S.  aureus  was  no  longer  isolated.  In  each  of  the  10 
tests  the  passage  time  was  recorded.  Also  fecal  material  positive  for 
S.  aureus  was  placed  on  filter  paper.  Five  filters  were  placed  in  each  se- 
lected environment  during  December,  January,  February,  April,  June  and 
July  to  determine  survival  time  of  staphylococci  in  the  fecal  material. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Of  the  200  Starlings  collected  and  tested,  89  Starlings  or  44.5%  car- 
ried isolates  identified  as  being  in  the  family  Microeoccaceae.  Forty-five 
of  these  isolates  or  49.4%  were  identified  as  staphylococci.  Thirty-three 
proved  to  be  S.  epidermidis  and  12  were  S.  aureus.  Of  these  12,  only  one 
phage  typed  using  the  Blair-Williams  (1961)  series  and  it  was  found  to 
be  6/7/47/54/75  which  is  Group  III.  5.  aureus  lysed  and  destroyed  by 
phages  of  Group  III  are  by  far  the  most  common  in  food  intoxication.  It 
is  quite  possible  more  of  the  S.  aureus  would  have  phage  typed  if  phages 
other  than  the  International  series  were  used  which  are  specifically  for 
typing  so-called  human  strains  of  S.  aureus  (Oeding  et  al.,  1970).  Due  to 
the  unequal  number  of  birds  killed  in  various  seasons  it  would  be  in- 
accurate to  state  definitely  that  birds  killed  during  a particular  time  of 
the  year  would  more  often  be  carriers  of  the  virulent  S.  aureus  than  birds 
collected  during  other  periods.  However,  in  this  study  more  birds  were 
found  to  carry  coagulase-positive  staphylococci  during  early  spring,  par- 
ticularly March,  than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  No  correlation  was 
found  between  a particular  foodstuff  present  in  the  stomach  and  the  bird 
harboring  S.  aureus.  From  all  birds  that  contained  5.  aureus  Shadowen 
(1969)  found  beetles,  but  many  birds  negative  for  S.  aureus  had  also  in- 
gested beetles.  S',  epidermidis  is  often  thought  of  as  being  saphrophytic 
although  it  is  well  established  that  the  organism  can  be  pathogenic 
(Brown  et  al.,  1967). 

In  evaluating  the  media  for  recovery  of  S.  aureus  from  Starling  fecal 
material  no  media  had  a significant  advantage  over  the  other;  however,  in 
using  three  selective  media  in  a few  cases  isolates  were  found  that  would 
have  been  missed  had  only  one  media  been  used. 

The  passage  time  of  »S.  aureus  through  the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
Starling  ranged  from  45  minutes  to  4 hours.  Seemingly,  the  longer  the 
bird  was  in  captivity  the  shorter  was  the  passage  time,  presumably  due 
to  the  bird  changing  from  natural  feeding  material  to  laboratory  feed. 
The  Starling  continued  to  excrete  the  staphylococci  up  to  36  hours  after 
ingestion.  This  is  significant  in  that  the  birds  may  travel  50  miles  from 
their  roosting  site  in  search  of  food.  This  also  suggested  that  the  organism 
does  not  multiply  in  the  tract  of  the  Starling.  The  incidence  figure  of  6% 
of  Starlings  carrying  S.  aureus  may  be  low  because  the  Starling  sampled 
may  have  completely  excreted  its  S.  aureus. 

Survival  times  of  S.  aureus  in  Starling  fecal  material  were  quite 
variable  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  environment  in 
which  the  filters  were  placed.  The  longest  survival  time  was  17  days  in 
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July  when  the  filter  was  placed  in  a moist  shaded  area.  The  temperature 
range  during  this  month  was  69-95  F.  The  longest  survival  time  recorded 
in  direct  sunlight  was  6 days  in  December,  which  had  a temperature 
fluctuation  from  30-51  F.  The  ability  of  S.  aureus  to  survive  in  fecal  ma- 
terial in  the  environment  adds  to  the  problem  of  transmission  since  the 
organisms  have  ample  time  to  be  transferred  to  another  suitable  host. 
Iwasawa  and  Ishihara  (1967)  indicated  that  the  survival  of  S.  aureus  in 
an  environment  is  influenced  by  physical  factors  such  as  desiccation,  dry 
heat,  wet  heat,  and  ultraviolet  irradiation. 

Summary 

The  results  indicated  that  Starlings  can  harbor  S',  aureus  in  their  in- 
testinal tracts  and  thus  act  as  vectors  in  transmission  of  the  organism. 
S.  aureus  survived  in  deposited  fecal  material  which  makes  conditions  pos- 
sible for  contamination  of  man  and  animals. 
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BIG  SPRING  LISTS 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Area  essentially  the  same  as  for 
Christmas  counts — most  of  the  LBL  north  of  US  68,  including  Kentucky 
Dam). — May  8;  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  clearing;  no  wind;  temp. 
55°  to  85°.  Total,  100  species.  Ten  additional  species  observed  on  following 
day,  May  9,  by  Gray. 

The  most  interesting  finds  on  our  spring  count  were  the  shorebirds.  A 
good  marshy  area  is  developing  in  the  Ferguson  Springs  area,  and  here 
we  found  the  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Least  Sandpiper,  Sora, 
and  Virginia  Rail.  The  Semipalmated  Plovers  were  found  on  Duncan  Range 
where  I had  never  before  found  shorebirds.  Generally,  the  migration  seemed 
especially  good,  with  concentrations  of  warblers  passing  through. — Willard 
Gray,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler). 

^ ^ ^ 

HENDERSON  (City  and  suburban  area  of  Henderson,  including  Au- 
dubon State  Park). — May  2;  partly  cloudy;  wind  WNW,  10-15  m.p.h. ; 
temp.  48°  to  60°.  Total,  117  species. — W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler). 

* 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brazzle  Bridge, 
Brown  Road,  Highway  892,  and  four  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earling- 
ton). — May  6;  6:15  a.m.  to  8:15  p.m.,  and  10:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  brief  showers 
in  afternoon;  light  to  strong  SW  wind,  subsiding  somewhat  in  p.m.;  temp. 
58°  to  79°.  Total,  105  species.  The  best  spring  list  I have  made  in  many 
years,  mainly  because  of  the  large  number  of  waterfowl  at  this  late  date. 

Other  species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count:  Gray-cheeked 
Thrush,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Blackburnian  Warbler  and  Louisiana  Water- 
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thrush.  Also,  at  Goose  Pond,  western  Hopkins  County,  the  following  species 
were  seen  on  May  7 : Great  Blue  Heron,  Little  Blue  Heron,  Sora,  Purple 
Gallinule  (see  note  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  Greater  Yellowlegs,  Least 
Sandpiper,  Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  Belted  Kingfisher,  and  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. — James  W.  Hancock. 


* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK—  May  1,  5:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m. ; May  2,  7:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  The  count  was  made  by  an  unde- 
termined number  of  members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  and 
the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society.  A total  of  126  species  was  recorded 
in  the  park  during  the  two-day  period — 25  more  species  than  seen  on  any 
of  the  previous  15  spring  counts.  On  May  3 and  4,  1958,  101  species  were 
reported  by  nine  observers,  and  on  May  4,  1969,  100  species  were  reported 
by  12  observers  following  a one-day  count. 

Eleven  species  on  this  year’s  compilation  had  not  been  recorded  on 
previous  spring  counts  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  They  included 
the  Least  Bittern,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Marsh  Hawk,  Sora,  Killdeer,  Com- 
mon Snipe,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Tree  Swallow,  Cliff 
Swallow,  and  Savannah  Sparrow.  The  following  birds  had  been  seen  on 
only  one  prior  count : Horned  Lark,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Grasshopper 
Sparrow,  and  Vesper  Sparrow.  Some  of  the  birds  listed  above  have  been 
observed  in  the  park  during  the  spring  of  previous  years  but  not  on  the 
day  of  the  count. — Herbert  E.  Shadown  (compiler). 


* 


* 


LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
Iroquois  Park,  Jeffersontown,  Crestwood,  Westport,  Goshen,  and  southern 
Clark  County,  Indiana). — May  9;  5:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.;  clear  to  partly 
cloudy;  temp.  42°  to  69°.  Total,  158  species.  Spring  migration  again  late, 
evidenced  by  low  count  of  Magnolia,  Blackpoll,  Bay-breasted,  and  Black- 
burnian Warblers,  and  lack  of  Golden-winged  and  Canada  Warblers. 
Waterbird  count  very  good,  due  in  part  to  heavy  recent  rains  and  stage  of 
rising  river.  Only  exceptionally  rare  bird  was  noted  the  day  before  the 
count,  a breeding  plumage  Laughing  Gull  in  the  harbor  at  Louisville  and 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe).  Seen  during  week  but  not  on  count 
day:  Great  Blue  Heron,  Laughing  Gull,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  Hermit 
Thrush,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Golden-winged  Warbler,  Blue  Grosbeak, 
Slate-colored  Junco. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Anderson,  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Calvert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Dennis  Holding,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  (compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Jim  Pasikowski,  Mrs.  Charles 
Robertson,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Susie,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Tabler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood. 
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Species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count  but  not  on  count  day  are  indi- 
cated with  an  asterisk  (*)  ; LBL — Land  Between  the  Lakes,  H — Henderson,  M — 
Madisonville,  MC — Mammoth  Cave,  L — Louisville. 


Common  Loon — LBL,  M 
Pied-billed  Grebe— LBL,  H,  M,  L 
Great  Blue  Heron — LBL,  H,  M*,  L* 
Green  Heron— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Little  Blue  Heron — M*,  MC 
Common  Egret — L 
Black-cr.  Night  Heron — H,  L 
Least  Bittern — M,  MC 
American  Bittern — L 
Canada  Goose — LBL,  L 
Mallard— H,  L 
Black  Duck — L 

Blue-winged  Teal — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Am.  Widgeon — L 
Shovel er — M,  L 

Wood  Duck— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Redhead — L 

Ring-n.  Duck — M 

Lesser  Scaup — M,  L 

Ruddy  Duck — M 

Red-br.  Merganser — L 

Turkey  Vulture — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Black  Vulture— H,  MC,  L 

Cooper’s  Hawk — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 

Red-tailed  Hawk — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 

Red-sh.  Hawk — MC,  L 

Broad-w.  Hawk — MC,  L 

Marsh  Hawk — MC,  L 

Sparrow  Hawk — H,  M,  MC,  L 

Bobwhite— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Virginia  Rail — LBL,  L 

Sora— LBL,  M*,  MC,  L 

Purple  Gallinule — M* 

Common  Gallinule — L 

Am.  Coot — LBL,  H,  M,  L 

Semipal.  Plover — LBL 

Killdeer— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

American  Woodcock — MC 

Common  Snipe — L,  MC 

Spotted  Sandpiper — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 

Solitary  Sandpiper — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Greater  Yellowlegs — H,  M* 

Lesser  Yellowlegs — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — L 
Least  Sandpiper — LBL,  M*,  L 
Semip.  Sandpiper — H,  M* 

Herring  Gull — LBL,  L 
Ring-b.  Gull— LBL,  M,  L 


Laughing  Gull — L* 

Bonaparte’s  Gull — LBL,  L 
Common  Tern — H,  M 
Black  Tern — M 

Mourning  Dove — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Yellow-b.  Cuckoo— LBL,  M*,  MC,  L 
Black-b.  Cuckoo— LBL,  MC,  L 
Screech  Owl — H,  L 
Great  Horned  Owl — LBL,  H,  L 
Barred  Owl— H,  MC,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — M,  L 
Whip-poor-will— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Common  Nighthawk — LBL*,  H,  M,  L 
Chimney  Swift— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Ruby-thr.  Hummingbird  — LBL*,  H, 
MC,  L 

Belted  Kingfisher— H,  M*,  MC,  L 
Yellow-sh.  Flicker— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Pileated  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Red-b.  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Red-h.  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  L 
Yellow-b.  Sapsucker — LBL,  H,  L 
Hairy  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Downy  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

E.  Kingbird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Gr.  Cr.  Flycatcher— LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

E.  Phoebe— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Yellow-b.  Flycatcher — H 
Acadian  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Traill’s  Flycatcher — H,  L 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  M,  L 
E.  Wood  Pewee— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Olive-s.  Flycatcher — L* 

Horned  Lark— LBL*,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Tree  Swallow— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Bank  Swallow — L 

Rough-w.  Swallow — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 
Barn  Swallow — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Cliff  Swallow — LBL,  MC,  L 
Purple  Martin— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blue  Jay— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Common  Crow — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
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Car.  Chickadee — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Tufted  Titmouse — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
White-br.  Nuthatch — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Brown  Creeper — L 

House  Wren — H,  M,  L 

Bewick’s  Wren — M,  L 

Carolina  Wren— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Long-b.  Marsh  Wren — LBL 

Mockingbird — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Catbird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Brown  Thrasher — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Robin— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Wood  Thrush— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Hermit  Thrush — H,  L* 

Swainson’s  Thrush — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Gray-c.  Thrush — LBL:!:,  H,  M*,  L 
Veery — LBL*,  H,  MC,  L 
E.  Bluebird— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blue-g.  Gnatcatcher — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Ruby-cr.  Kinglet — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Cedar  Waxwing — M*,  MC,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Starling— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
White-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Yellow-thr.  Vireo— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Solitary  Vireo — MC,  L 
Red-eyed  Vireo— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Philadelphia  Vireo — H,  MC,  L 
Warbling  Vireo — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Black-and-white  Warbler — H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Prothon.  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Swainson’s  Warbler — LBL,  H 
Worm-eating  Warbler — LBL,  H,  MC, 
L* 

Golden-w.  Warbler — MC,  L* 

Blue-w.  Warbler — LBL,  MC,  L 
Tennessee  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Orange-cr.  Warbler — H,  L 
Nashville  Warbler — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 
Parula  Warbler — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Yellow  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Magnolia  Warbler — LBL*,  H,  M,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler — H,  MC,  L 
Black-thr.  Blue  Warbler — MC 
Myrtle  Warbler— LBL*,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blk.-thr.  Green  Warbler — M,  L 
Cerulean  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blackburnian  Warbler — M*,  MC,  L 


Yellow-thr.  Warbler— LBL*,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Chestnut-s.  Warbler— LBL,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

Bay-br.  Warbler — H,  MC,  L 
Blackpoll  Warbler — M,  MC,  L 
Pine  Warbler — H,  MC,  L 
Prairie  Warbler — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 
Palm  Warbler — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Ovenbird — MC,  L 

Northern  Water  thrush — LBL,  M,  MC, 
L 

Louisiana  Waterthrush — LBL,  H,  M*, 
MC,  L 

Kentucky  Warbler — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Conn.  Warbler — L 

Mourning  Warbler — L 

Yellowthroat — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Yellow-br.  Chat — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 

Hooded  Warbler — MC,  L 

Wilson’s  Warbler — LBL,  L 

Am.  Redstart — LBL,  MC,  L 

House  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 

Bobolink — M,  L 

E.  Meadowlark — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Red-w.  Blackbird — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Orchard  Oriole — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Baltimore  Oriole — LBL*,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Common  Grackle — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Brown-h.  Cowbird — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Scarlet  Tanager — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Summer  Tanager — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Cardinal— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Rose-br.  Grosbeak — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Blue  Grosbeak — MC,  L* 

Indigo  Bunting — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Dickcissel — H,  M,  MC,  L 
Purple  Finch — H,  MC,  L 
Am.  Goldfinch— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Rufous-s.  Towhee— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Savannah  Sparrow — LBL,  MC,  L 
Grasshopper  Sparrow — H,  MC,  L 
Slate-col.  Junco — H,  MC,  L* 

Chipping  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
Field  Sparrow— LBL,  H,  M,  MC,  L 
White-cr.  Sparrow — LBL*,  H,  M,  MC, 
L 

White-thr.  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  M,  MC. 
L 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 

Swamp  Sparrow — LBL,  M,  MC,  L 

Song  Sparrow — H,  M,  MC,  L 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  1971  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Compiled  by  Anne  L.  Stamm 

February  20,  1971,  marked  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s  11th 
consecutive  year  of  participation  in  the  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephdlus)  Count  taken  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Bald 
Eagle  Survey.  We  had  good  coverage — 14  areas  ranging  from  the  Ten- 
nessee line  in  Fulton  County  to  Lake  Cumberland  in  Russell  County. 

The  weather  was  relatively  mild,  with  temperatures  ranging  from  35° 
to  55°.  Skies  varied  from  clear  to  cloudy;  some  areas  had  virtually  no 
wind  while  others  reported  winds  from  the  northeast  up  to  15  m.p.h.  Ob- 
servations were  made  on  foot,  by  car,  and  by  boat.  A few  biologists  and 
conservation  officers  from  the  Kentucky  Fish  & Wildlife  Resources  assisted 
the  KOS  members. 


This  year’s  count  was  the  highest  to  date — 71  Bald  Eagles:  28  adults 
and  43  immatures.  Two  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  were  also  sighted 
at  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  See  table  below  for  breakdown  by  territories. 


Location 

Adults 

Immatures 

Total 

Mississippi  River  bordering  Kentucky  

2 

0 

2 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  (Western  Kentucky) 

11 

29 

40 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  (Ballard 

Co.)  

2 

2 

4 

Henderson  (downstream)  

6 

1 

7 

Ohio  River  (Rockport  Ferry  Landing — Daviess 

Co.)  .... 

0 

0 

0 

Lake  Pewee  and  Pleasant  View  Lake  (Madisonville)  .... 

0 

0 

0 

Dam  #50  (Crittenden  County)  

4 

1 

5 

Barren  River  Reservoir  

0 

0 

0 

Dam  #44  (Meade  County)  

1 

1 

2 

Ohio  River — Otter  Creek  

0 

6 

6 

West  Point — Salt  River  (Hardin  County)  

1 

2 

3 

Westport  (Oldham  County)  

0 

0 

0 

Lake  Cumberland  (Russell  County)  

1 

1 

2 

Dale  Hollow  Lake  (Cumberland  County)  

0 

0 

0 

28 

43 

71 

Clell  Peterson,  compiler  for  the  LBL  count,  commented  that  the  Bald 
Eagles  in  his  area  “appear  to  be  stable  in  respect  to  numbers.  Otherwise, 
eagles  are  increasingly  scattered  and  more  wary.”  He  further  stated  “I 
feel  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  increased  traffic,  much  of  it  designed  to 
see  eagles.  Another  factor  may  be  the  hunting  in  the  area.  Some  kind  of 
hunting  goes  on  practically  all  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  and  eagles  that 
live  very  long  learn  to  be  wary.”  Other  participants  assisting  Dr.  Peterson 
included  the  following:  Jerry  Allen,  John  Charron,  J.  M.  Hancock,  Robert 
Head,  Dave  Hildreth,  Robert  Howes,  Scott  Seibert,  Robert  Smith,  and 
Paul  Sturm. 

J.  B.  Andre  and  Kenneth  Webb,  students  at  Murray  State  University, 
drove  108  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line  to  near  Wickliffe.  They  reported 
seeing  two  adult  Bald  Eagles  at  the  same  time. 

James  Moynahan,  Refuge  Manager  at  Ballard  Waterfowl  Management 
Area,  reported  two  adult  Bald  Eagles  sighted  at  10:00  a.m.,  and  two  im- 
mature birds  at  10:32  a.m. 

Robert  Bolds,  assisted  by  Hal  Wolford,  Gene  Cambron,  and  Robert 
Kerr,  reported  three  adult  eagles  opposite  Caseyville,  two  adults  and  one 
immature  along  Tradewater  River,  and  one  adult  just  below  Shawneetown 
Bridge. 

Albert  and  Mildred  Powell  spent  over  four  hours  driving  26.6  miles 
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while  checking-  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  from  Ferry  Landing  to  the  mouth 
of  Blackford  Creek,  without  seeing  eagles. 

Although  James  W.  Hancock  had  seen  an  adult  Bald  Eagle  on  De- 
cember 27,  1970,  at  Pleasant  View  Lake,  he  could  not  find  one  on  the 
February  census  date  at  either  Lake  Pewee  or  Pleasant  View. 

Jim  Frazer  noted  four  mature  Bald  Eagles  and  one  immature  bird 
leaving  a roost  at  6:45  a.m.,  near  Dam  #50.  His  father,  C.  L.  Frazer, 
wrote  that  “It  seems  to  me  that  birds  seen  in  the  late  afternoon  at  the 
same  location  as  observed  in  the  early  morning  are  very  apt  to  be  the 
same  ones.” 

Dr.  Russell  Starr  spent  the  day  on  the  Allen  County  side  of  the 
Barren  River  Reservoir  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  covered 
the  Barren  County  ramps,  without  seeing  eagles.  However,  Dr.  Starr 
wrote  that  “several  observers  including  the  engineers  at  the  dam  have 
reported  Bald  Eagles  at  various  Barren  River  areas  this  fall  (1970).” 
Also,  Dr.  Robert  Pace  reported  two  mature  Bald  Eagles  on  March  20, 
1971,  west  of  the  Barren  River  Peninsula  Boat  Ramp. 

The  area  including  Dam  #44  and  Flint  Island  on  the  Ohio  River 
downstream,  which  in  former  years  has  been  covered  by  Louis  Pieper  and 
the  late  Floyd  Carpenter,  was  checked  by  Lawrence  Smith  and  Alan  Shad- 
burne.  They  spotted  two  Bald  Eagles:  one  adult  and  an  immature  at  3:10 
p.m.  and  3:25  p.m.,  respectively.  The  birds  were  seen  over  Flint  Island, 
and  viewed  from  the  Indiana  side,  near  Leavenworth. 

Along  the  Ohio  River,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  in  Meade 
County,  Frederick  W.  and  Anne  Stamm  spent  eight  hours  (8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.)  checking  the  river  bluffs.  They  were  joined  for  part  of  the 
time  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Mackler,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson. 
The  first  Bald  Eagle,  sighted  at  9:30  a.m.,  was  an  immature  bird,  flying 
downstream.  Another  bird,  also  an  immature,  was  seen  at  10:05  a.m.  A 
total  of  six  immatures  were  counted  along  this  stretch  of  the  river.  This 
year’s  count  was  the  highest  we  have  ever  recorded. 

At  West  Point  and  the  Salt  River,  the  Jacksons  saw  one  adult  Bald 
Eagle  and  two  immatures.  Apparent  duplications  were  eliminated  with 
those  seen  below  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  since  sightings  were  reported 
by  time  and  flight  directions. 

Jim  Pasikowski  spent  six  hours  searching  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio 
River  north  of  Louisville  to  Westport.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Calvert  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Robertson  joined  him  for  two  and  three  hours,  respectively.  No  eagles 
were  seen. 

At  Wolf  Creek  Dam,  Dennis  Coskren,  Robert  Morris,  and  Dan  Morris 
found  one  mature  and  one  immature  Bald  Eagle  at  10:00  a.m.  Other 
areas  nearby  were  also  checked,  but  without  results. 

No  eagles  were  spotted  at  the  Dale  Hollow  Reservoir,  by  Charles 
Guthrie  and  Paul  McCoy,  although  three  Bald  Eagles  (2  adults,  2 im- 
matures were  observed  there  at  Frogue  Peninsula  on  November  8,  1970, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore.  They  were  reported  to  the  editor  by 
Dr.  Russell  Starr. 

The  editor,  who  has  been  coordinating  these  counts  in  Kentucky, 
wishes  to  thank  all  participants.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  KOS  members 
have  enabled  us  to  understand  more  fully  the  number  of  Bald  Eagles  we 
have  in  the  state,  particularly  in  mid-February,  as  well  as  the  number  in 
various  localities.  Also,  we  have  contributed  to  the  over-all  study  of  Bald 
Eagles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Survey. 
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The  regional  survey,  which  covered  most  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  its  source  to  below  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Illinois  River 
and  the  state  of  Kentucky,  produced  801  Bald  Eagles:  564  adults,  225  im- 
matures,  and  12  not  aged,  according  to  Elton  Fawks,  Chairman  of  the  Sur- 
vey. He  reported  that  “slightly  under  500  people”  took  part  in  the  one-day 
count,  February  20  or  21,  1971. 


* * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

PURPLE  GALLINULE  IN  HOPKINS  COUNTY 

On  May  7,  1971,  Joe  Tom  Erwin,  of  Murray,  and  I made  an  early 
morning  visit  to  Goose  Pond,  a marsh  of  approximately  50  acres  which 
lies  about  two  miles  south  of  Providence,  Kentucky,  but  is  on  the  Hopkins 
County  side.  This  marshy  area  is  bordered  by  a more  extensive  swamp  and 
through  all  of  which,  both  marsh  and  swamp,  flow  the  waters  of  Weirs 
Creek.  The  marsh  itself  is  mainly  of  black  willow,  buttonbush,  rose  mallow, 
and  spatterdock,  with  small  areas  of  open  water. 

A neighboring  farmer  has  constructed  a long  levee  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  in  order  to  keep  mine  acid  from  the  creek  off  his  field.  He 
attempts  to  keep  this  field  drained,  but  frequently  heavy  rains  cause  the 
formation  of  a temporary  pond  which  attracts  herons,  shorebirds,  and  other 
water  birds.  During  a walk  along  the  levee,  we  can  see  marsh  birds  below, 
and  those  out  in  the  marsh. 

We  turned  off  to  explore  a short  side  road,  bordered  by  an  arm  of 
the  marsh  and  some  deciduous  trees.  As  we  returned,  Mr.  Erwin  spied  a 
strange  bird  as  it  flew  up  and  perched  near  the  top  of  a willow. 

We  paused  and  very  cautiously  studied  it  for  several  minutes.  We  saw 
the  bright  red  bill,  the  purple  underparts,  greenish  back,  and  finally,  the 
white  frontal  shield,  which  seemed  to  slope  down  the  head  somewhat,  just 
above  the  nostrils.  (Peterson  describes  this  shield  as  “light  blue”  while 
Robbins,  Brunn  and  Zim — Birds  of  North  America,  1966 — describe  it  as 
“white”.) 

We  decided  the  bird  was  definitely  a Purple  Gallinule  (Porphyrula 
martinica)  which  Robert  Mengel  ( The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  page  516,  1965) 
lists  only  in  the  hypothetical  portion  of  his  book.  The  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  Kentucky  has  since  been  documented  with  a specimen  collected 
near  Louisville  in  Caperton’s  Swamp  on  May  8,  1967,  by  Kenneth  P.  Able 
(Ky.  Warbler,  44:55,  1968). 

Other  species  of  birds  recorded  on  this  date  at  Goose  Pond  included: 
Pied-billed  Grebe,  1;  Great  Blue  Heron,  1;  Little  Blue  Heron,  1 (adult); 
Green  Heron,  3;  Least  Bittern,  3;  Blue-winged  Teal,  12;  Wood  Duck,  2; 
Sora,  2 ; American  Coot,  33 ; Spotted  Sandpiper,  1 ; Solitary  Sandpiper,  1 ; 
Greater  Yellowlegs,  2;  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  25;  Least  Sandpiper,  15;  Semi- 
palmated  Sandpiper,  1;  Black  Tern,  2. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Route  1, 
Madisonville  42431. 
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SAW-WHET  OWL  IN  NICHOLAS  COUNTY 

On  Nov.  19,  1970,  at  about  8:00  p.m.,  while  returning-  from  a house  call 
on  a rural  road  in  Nicholas  County,  Kentucky,  my  wife  and  I noted  what 
appeared  to  be  a small  owl  standing  in  the  road.  It  was  immobilized  in  the 
glare  of  my  headlights,  and  remained  stationary  as  we  got  out  and  ap- 
proached it  closely,  allowing  its  positive  identification  as  an  adult  Saw- 
whet  Owl  ( Aegolius  acadicus).  Though  appearing  fearless,  after  a few 
moments  it  tired  of  our  company  and  flew  a few  yards  to  alight  about  six 
feet  up  on  a small  tree-trunk  beside  the  road,  still  within  the  headlight 
beam,  and  again  it  permitted  my  approach  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  it, 
remaining  several  minutes  before  it  flew  on  into  the  darkness.  This  obser- 
vation occurred  about  five  miles  west  of  Carlisle  and  is  the  only  sighting 
of  this  species  we  have  yet  made.  I might  add  that  it  has  sparked  a new 
interest  in  the  night-time  house-call! — W.  R.  KINGSOLVER,  RFD  #2, 
Carlisle  40311. 

* * * 

SAVANNAH  SPARROWS  BREEDING  IN  OLDHAM  COUNTY 

On  June  28,  1969,  while  birding  in  southwestern  Oldham  County,  we 
stopped  to  check  a grassy  field  where  we  heard  the  buzzing,  insect-like 
songs  of  both  the  Savannah  (Passerculus  sandwichensis)  and  Grasshopper 
Sparrows  (Ammodramus  savannarum).  We  saw  and  heard  at  least  six  of 
the  former  species  in  the  upland  field.  A pond  was  at  some  distance  but 
easily  seen  from  the  meadow.  We  noticed  a bird  fly  to  the  top  of  a weed 
stalk  and  sing;  it  was  a Savannah  Sparrow.  We  assumed  this  species  was 
nesting  there,  but  could  not  locate  a nest.  As  we  left  the  area  to  look  at  a 
field  of  much  taller  grasses  that  bordered  the  grassy  field,  we  were  at- 
tracted by  a young  bird  balancing  itself  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  wire 
fence  that  separated  the  fields.  Shortly  thereafter,  an  adult  Savannah 
Sparrow  came  to  feed  the  fledgling,  which  obviously  had  been  out  of  the 
nest  but  a short  time.  The  young  bird’s  plumage  resembled  that  of  the 
adult  except  that  it  seemed  much  buffier  or  yellowish.  Undoubtedly,  others 
of  this  species  had  nests  there,  too,  but  we  did  not  investigate  further. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Grasshopper  Sparrows  were  nesting  near- 
by, judging  from  their  territorial  activities.  Although  the  senior  author 
has  found  nests  of  this  species  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950  in  Jefferson  County 
( Ky . Warbler,  31:52-54,  1955),  she  did  not  find  Savannah  Sparrows  as- 
sociating with  them.  Apparently  here  in  Oldham  County  both  species  found 
conditions  suitable  to  their  nesting  requirements  in  the  same  fields. 

We  believe  this  record  worthy  to  note  since  we  have  found  no  men- 
tion of  actual  breeding  of  the  Savannah  Sparrow  in  the  ornithological 
literature  of  Kentucky. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville 
40222;  DOROTHEA  McCONNELL,  705  Victoria  Place,  Louisville  40207. 

* * * * 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH-CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 

On  May  5,  1971,  Mrs.  Starr  cleaned  out  an  already  used  Eastern  Blue- 
bird ( Sialia  sialis)  box,  located  on  a fence  post  in  the  Brigadoon  Farm 
yard.  Within  a short  time,  perhaps  10  minutes,  we  noticed  a busy  little 
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brown  bird  transporting:  dried  grass  and  tiny  twigs  into  the  box.  We  ob- 
served her,  and  her  mate,  who  was  singing  nearby  in  a hackberry  tree, 
until  dark.  The  birds  were  House  Wrens  (Troglodytes  aedon) , my  first 
Barren  County  record.  We  did  not  return  again  until  May  12,  when  we 
found  the  nest  torn  out  and  on  the  ground.  Since  then,  however,  we  have 
heard  the  House  Wren  singing  in  the  area — usually  near  the  barn — but 
have  found  no  more  nests.  Some  years  ago  I saw  the  House  Wren  in  the 
Bowling  Green  area,  with  Gordon  Wilson.  On  June  9,  1971,  while  taking 
our  Breeding  Bird  Census,  I heard  it  again  near  the  Edmonson  County- 
Warren  County  line. 

The  Song  Sparrow  ( Melospiza  melodia)  continues  to  be  a summer  resi- 
dent of  eastern  and  southern  Glasgow,  along  the  area  bordering  the  South 
Fork  of  Beaver  Creek,  which  meanders  through  the  town.  It  probably  has 
been  here  for  ages ; I have  not  been  able  to  search  out  the  rural  extremities 
of  the  stream  to  determine  its  presence. 

James  Hiser,  who  lives  in  Metcalfe  County,  near  the  hamlet  of  Center, 
reports  to  me  that  on  November  5,  1970,  he  saw  four  Sandhill  Cranes  ( Grus 
candensis)  flying  in  a southeasterly  direction  across  his  farm.  It  is  on  Mr. 
Hiser’s  farm  that  the  Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  limieola)  is  seen  each  fall 
(Ky.  Warbler,  43:37-38,  1967) .—RUSSELL  STARR,  Route  7,  Glasgow 
42141. 

* ^ 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THREE  NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  welcome  three  new  Life  Members:  Charles 
Horner,  Louisville;  Allie  Louis  Whitt,  Jr.,  Richmond;  and  Ray  Harm, 
Chenoa. 

Mr.  Horner,  a retired  business  executive,  shares  his  wife’s  interest 
in  ornithology.  He  has  spent  many  hours  on  the  200-acre  Horner  Wild- 
life Sanctuary,  two  miles  southwest  of  Brownsboro,  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  biology  and  geology  departments.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased in  1960  and  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Horner.  He 
enjoys  summers  at  his  home  in  Nantucket. 

Mr.  Whitt,  who  is  professor  of  biology  at  Eastern  State  University, 
says  that  he  has  been  interested  in  birds  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember. 
However,  his  real  interest  began  about  20  years  ago  when  he  started  to 
teach  ornithology. 

Mr.  Harm,  a naturalist  and  wildlife  artist,  is  a native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  has  lived  in  Kentucky  for  some  ten  years.  He  now  lives  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  at  Chenoa,  and  although  his  schedule  is  a 
heavy  one,  he  finds  some  time  to  get  out-of-doors  to  enjoy  the  birds  of  his 
adopted  state.  He  has  been  generous  with  sending  reproductions  of  some 
of  his  paintings  for  use  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler. 
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FALL  MEETING 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  the  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park,  October  8-10,  1971.  Fall  colors  should 
be  at  their  best,  and  the  fall  migration  in  full  swing. 

* * * * 

DR.  H.  V.  NOLAND  DIES 

Dr.  Hulbert  V.  Noland,  Louisville,  a practicing  internist  and  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine, 
died  on  April  25,  1971.  He  had  been  a KOS  member  since  1959,  and  at- 
tended some  of  the  state  meetings.  When  the  KOS  met  at  Falls  of  Rough 
in  1967,  Dr.  Noland  graciously  offered  his  nearby  farm  for  field  trips. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noland  participated  in  ornithological  trips  to  Africa,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Galapagos  Islands. 


$ * $ * 

NEST  RECORD  CARDS 

KOS  members  are  asked  to  send  completed  nest-record  cards,  prefer- 
ably in  duplicate,  to  their  regional  coordinators,  or  to  the  editor.  The 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University,  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  geographical  variation  of  the  clutch-size  of  the  Robin,  Barn 
Swallow,  and  the  Eastern  Phoebe  and  is  anxious  to  receive  nesting  infor- 
mation on  these  species  as  soon  as  possible. 


KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP  ROLL 

*** Honorary  Members  **Life  Member  Contributing  Member 

§Student  Member  fFamily  Member  All  others  Regular  Members 

* Abell,  Mrs.  Irvin,  Jr.,  Mockingbird  Valley  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
§Able,  Kenneth  P.,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Dept,  of  Zoology,  Athens,  Georgia 
30601 

f Abrams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  Jr.,  2512  S.  Griffith  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
Ake,  Robert  L.,  Dept,  of  Chemistry,  Old  Dominion  Univ.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
23508 

Alcock,  W.  C.,  518  Dogwood  Drive,  Danville  40422 
Aldrich,  R.  C.,  153  Thierman  Lane,  Apt.  1,  Bldg.  7,  Louisville  40207 
Alford,  Miss  Amelia  B.,  616  Rudy  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
§Allen,  Jerry  W.,  804  19th  St.,  Murray  42071 

Allen,  Miss  Mildred  C.,  1133  Chestnut  St.,  Apt.  6,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  417  Clifton  Ave.,  Lexington  40508 
Almstedt,  Mrs.  Arthur,  444  Lightfoot  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
§Alsop,  Fred  J.,  Ill,  147  Taliwa  Courts  Addition,  Chapman  Highway, 
Knoxville,  Tenn  37920 

f Altsheler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey,  800  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville  40203 
Ames,  Mrs.  Leonard,  1427  Silver  Slate  Dr.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 
fAnderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.C.,  3515  Autumn  Way,  Louisville  40218 
tAnderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.,  115  Summit  Trail,  Paducah  42001 
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§Andre,  J.  B.,  Highway  121,  Apt.  6,  Murray  42071 
Appanaitis,  Millicent,  548  Park-er-Wood  Drive,  Rockford,  111.  61102 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Barry  W.,  2201  Sheffield  Ct.,  Owensboro  42301 
Bagian,  Mrs.  Edward  B.,  302  Santee  Path,  Louisville  40207 
Barbour,  Dr.  Roger  W.,  Rt.  1,  Tates  Creek  Pike,  Lexington  40503 
Barr,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  1146  Kenton  St.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Barry,  Mrs.  J.  Michael,  2140  Lakeside  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 
f Bauer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.,  119  N.  Birchwood,  Louisville  40206 
Bea,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  2426  S.  Cherokee  Dr.,  Owensboro  42301 
Bea,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  2426  S.  Cherokee  Dr.,  Owensboro  42301 
Belt,  Newton  O.,  Blandville  42026 
Benson,  King  C.,  Route  1,  Box  434,  Henderson  42420 
f Bergen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Rt.  2,  Box  50B,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 
Bing,  Marvin,  284  Plainview,  Frankfort  40601 
*Blaekford,  Miss  Gladys  H.,  314  E.  College  St.,  Mayfield  42066 
Bloch,  Dr.  Austin,  2116  Douglass  Blvd.,  Louisville  40205 

* Booth,  Mrs.  Morey  L.,  125  Arrowhead  Road,  Louisville  40207 
§Borders,  Miss  Janet,  1851  Mary  Catherine  Drive,  Louisville  40216 

Bowman,  Mrs.  Harry  W.,  P.O.  Box  54,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Boyarsky,  Miss  Amy,  1729  Traveller  Rd.,  Lexington  40504 
**Brecher,  Leonard  C.,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
*Brecher,  Mrs.  Leonard  C.,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
f Brizendine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  411  Oakview  Drive,  Greenville  42345 
Brockman,  Mrs.  George  F.,  126  Maple  Drive,  Greenville  42345 
Brown,  William  Horace,  Rt.  3,  Shelbyville  40065 
**Bryens,  Oscar  McKinley,  Rt.  1,  White  Pigeon,  Michigan  49099 
Bufkin,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Jr.,  3013  Aubert  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
t Buckner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Douglas,  5350  Benton  Rd.,  Paducah  42001 
Burd,  Rex  Allen,  Rt.  1,  Horse  Cave  42749 
f Burns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.,  Rt.  5,  Lexington  40502 
Burton,  Miss  Mary  E.,  3125  Randolph  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

Calvert,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  218  Choctaw  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Wallace  V.,  Rt.  3,  Frankfort  40601 
Carr,  Ellwood  J.,  R.F.D.  Rt.  3,  Frankfort  40601 
Chambers,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  1010  College  Drive,  Owensboro  42301 
**  Cheek,  John  A.,  II,  1 Medford  Court,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 
Clay,  Dr.  William  M.,  4532  Southern  Pkwy.,  Louisville  40214 
Clay,  Mrs.  William  M.,  4532  Southern  Pkwy.,  Louisville  40214 
Cobb,  Howard,  2536  Ransdell  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

* Cochran,  Mrs.  Archibald  P.,  25  Stone  Bridge  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Cole,  Dr.  Evelyn,  1703  Ryan  Ave.,  Murray  42071 

*Cole,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Jr.,  1746  Sulgrave  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
Coleman,  Miss  Louise,  509  Steele  St.,  Frankfort  40601 
Comeau,  Clifford  M.,  124  Bender  Drive,  Frankfort  40601 
§Conrad,  Jimmie  D.,  Rt.  1,  Rumsey  42371 

fCornette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  2529  Cox  Mill  Rd.,  Hopkinsville  42240 
Coskren,  T.  Dennis,  Miller  Hall,  Geology  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Ky.,  Lexing- 
ton 40506 

Covert,  James  L.,  6610  Deep  Creek  Drive,  Prospect  40059 
Crabtree,  George  F.,  1246  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville  40204 
fCraddock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  Munfordville  42765 
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Croft,  Joseph,  2366  Gladstone  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

* Cross,  Mrs.  Roscoe,  Rt.  5,  Mayfield  42066 

Curtis,  Ted,  1436  Tamarack  Rd.,  Owensboro  42301 
fCypert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene,  1006  Darling  Ave.,  Waycross,  Georgia 
31501 

Czurles,  Sister  Casimir,  Brescia  College,  Owensboro  42301 

**Daubard,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  A.,  616  Rudy  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
fDean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  F.,  1907  Spring  St.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  47130 

* Deane,  Amy,  Holsclaw  Hill  Rd.,  Brooks  40109 
Deane,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Rt.  5,  Benton  42025 

Dowd,  Miss  Yvonne,  936  N.  26th  St.,  Paducah  42001 
Dozier,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Jr.,  4104  Napanee  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Dubke,  Kenneth  H.,  720  Bacon  Trail,  Apt.  1,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37412 
fDuff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  L.,  300  Greenleaf  Drive,  Evansville  47710 
"Duncan,  W.  G.,  519  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Durell,  James,  1027  Algonquin  Trail,  Frankfort  40601 
Durning,  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  306  Claremont  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

Early,  Mrs.  J.  Stuart,  485  W.  Walnut  St.,  Apt.  5,  Danville  40422 
Ellington,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.,  Rt.  2,  Box  214,  Richmond,  Ind.  47374 
Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  U.,  Rt.  1,  Maceo,  42355 
Ellis,  Mrs.  George  J.,  Jr.,  115  Douglas  Drive,  Glasgow  42141 

* Ellison  Walter  J.,  10108  Stone  Street  Rd.,  Valley  Station  40272 
Erwin,  Joe  Tom,  Sports  Information  Office,  Murray  St.  Univ.,  Murray 

42071 

f Ewing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niels  O.,  5607  Apache  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

fFairbrother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Jr.,  2809  Pomeroy  Drive,  Louisville 
40218 

Feck,  Mrs.  Woodrow,  Rt.  2,  Box  80,  Nicholasville  40356 
Feldman,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  426  Eline  Ave.,  Louisville  40207 
Finucane,  Thomas  W.,  1434  Watauga  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 
fFisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.,  2525  Saratoga  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
fFitzhugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  6401  Wolf  Pen  Branch  Rd., 
Harrods  Creek  40027 

Flint,  Mrs.  Maude,  2019  Grasmere  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
fFlynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.,  218  Shady  Lane,  Lexington  40503 
Ford,  Joseph  M.,  1413  Tamarack  Rd.,  Owensboro  42301 
Fothergill,  Charles  E.,  225  Kennedy  Court,  Louisville  40206 
Franson,  John  L.,  1020  E.  20th  St.,  Owensboro  42301 
**Frazer,  Chastain  L.,  Box  246,  Marion  42064 

Frazer,  Jim,  Corps  Engineers,  Lock  and  Dam  50,  Marion  42064 
""Fries,  Waldemar  H.,  86  Cushing  St.,  Providence,  R.I.  02906 
Furnish,  Dr.  William  F.,  2429  Longest  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

***Ganier,  Albert  F.,  2112  Woodlawn  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37212 
Gates,  Miss  Mary  Reuter,  2508  Newburg  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
Gatlin,  Mrs.  Ila  D.,  Jr.,  Rt.  2,  Box  181,  Henderson  42420 
**Gill,  Miss  Helen,  204  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Lancaster  40444 
:!:Gillenwater,  Mrs.  James  E.,  P.O.  Box  526,  Glasgow  42141 
fGlascock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Rt.  1,  Alvaton  42122 
Gray,  Willard  N.,  417  S.  7th  St.,  Boonville,  Ind.  47601 
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Greenwell,  Miss  Mary  Lydia,  2541  Griffith  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
**Gresham,  Mrs.  Austin,  300  Mockingbird  Hill,  Louisville  40207 
fGriffith,  Col.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Jr.,  2544  Dell  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
**Guthrie,  Charles  S.,  P.O.  Box  55,  Burkesville  42717 

Haldane,  Miss  Gladys  J.,  3125  Randolph  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Hall,  Dr.  Sue,  Women’s  Gym,  Belknap  Campus,  Univ.  of  Louisville, 
Louisville  40208 

Hamon,  Dr.  J.  Hill,  Rt.  2,  Box  332,  Frankfort  40601 
Hancock,  Dr.  Hunter  M.,  1107  Elm  Extended,  Murray  42071 
Hancock,  Mrs.  Hunter  M.,  1107  Elm  Extended,  Murray  42071 
**Hancock,  James  W.,  Rt.  1,  Madisonville  42431 

Hansberry,  Dr.  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  1615  Forest  Hill  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
Hansberry,  Mrs.  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  1615  Forest  Hill  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
Hansen,  Mrs.  George  M.,  P.O.  Box  328,  Eddyville  42038 
Hardwick,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Commodore  Apts.,  2140  Bonnycastle  Ave., 
Louisville  40205 

fHargrove,  Mrs.  B.  L.  and  Alma  B.,  211  W.  Burnett  Ave.,  Louisville  40208 
Harlin,  Mrs.  Josie  R.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Tombstone,  Ariz.  85638 
**Harm,  Ray,  Chenoa  40925 
fHarm,  Mrs.  Ray,  Chenoa  40925 
Hartung,  Mrs.  Bertha  Ann,  925  N.  Elm  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Hays,  Dr.  Rodney  M.,  R.R.  5,  Jacks  Creek  Park,  Lexington  40502 
*Head,  Robert  William,  Box  438,  Art  Dept.,  Murray  St.  Univ.,  Murray 
42071 

Heaton,  Mrs.  Anna  N.,  625  Mitchell  Ave.,  Lexington  40504 
Heck,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  614  W.  Main  St.,  Danville  40422 
Helm,  Mrs.  Nelson,  128  Council  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Hendrickson,  Mrs.  Speed  F.,  Rt.  1,  Box  449,  Florence,  Williamsburg  40769 
*Hickman,  Mrs.  Baylor  O.,  Goshen,  40026 

fHill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.,  5611  Sharp  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45432 
Hiser,  Dr.  James,  Sulfur  Well,  42129 
Hogan,  Mr.  Cleo  C.,  Rt.  1,  Box  916,  Park  City  42160 
fHolding,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis,  130  N.  Hite  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
**Horner,  Charles,  411  Duff  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
**Horner,  Mrs.  Charles,  411  Duff  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Hughes,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  2826  Adams  Ave.,  Ashland  41101 
Hummel,  Mrs.  Harry  H.,  122  S.  Sherrin  Ave.,  Louisville  40207 
fHumphrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  E.,  Rt.  4,  Murray  42071 
fHyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillie  T.,  108  Douglas  Drive,  Glasgow  42141 

files,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.,  2223  St.  James  Court,  Owensboro  42301 

Jackson,  Charles  T.,  2029  Robin  Rd.,  Owensboro  42301 
fJackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.,  1325  Clara  Ave.,  Louisville  40215 
fJones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.,  Rt.  6,  Box  119,  Frankfort  40601 

fKarpoff,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  3501  Illinois  Ave.,  Apt.  A-7,  Louisville 
40213 

*Keller,  Charles  E.,  423  Marion  E.  Taylor  Bldg.,  Louisville  40202 
Kelly,  Mark  Thomas,  305  Jessie  Ave.,  Hopkinsville  42240 
Kelly,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  93  Warrior  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
§Kemp,  William  Chesley,  1447  Nightingale  Rd.,  Apt.  1,  Louisville  40213 
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Kemper,  C.  Wesley,  Box  140,  College  Station,  Murray  42071 
Kemper,  William,  412  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Danville  40422 
fKerbel,  Carl  F.,  621  Harrison  Ave.,  Louisville  40217 
King,  Virgil  D.,  2024  La  Grange  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45431 
fKingsolver,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  R.,  Rt.  2,  Carlisle  40311 
Kleen,  Vernon  M.,  P.O.  Box  1057,  Carbondale,  111.  62901 
Konz,  Mrs.  Arthur,  929  Dove  Lane,  Louisville  40213 
Kozee,  Ercel,  Willard  41181 

fKramer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  S.,  306  W.  Legion  Blvd.,  Owensboro 
42301 

**Krieger,  Mrs.  William,  130  Maple  Ave.,  Haworth,  New  Jersey  07641 
fKrull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  7304  Shadwell  Lane,  Prospect  40059 

Lancaster,  Dr.  L.  Y.,  930  Nutwood  Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Larson,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  627  S.  Preston  St.,  205  B,  Louisville  40202 
Lashbrook,  Mrs.  Emogene,  120  E.  20th  St.,  Owensboro  42301 
**Lasky,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  1521  Graybar  Lane,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37215 

Lawrence,  Lt.  Col.  Austin  R.,  3301  Patrick  Henry  Drive,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22044 

Leggett,  Kenneth,  P.O.  Box  16,  Pinconning,  Mich.  48650 
**Lemons,  John  W.,  104  Loftus  Drive,  Hopkinsville  42240 
**Lemons,  Mrs.  John  W.,  104  Loftus  Drive,  Hopkinsville  42240 
fLester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.,  301  The  Esplanade,  Louisville  40214 
Lightfoot,  Mrs.  Adella  E.,  Rt.  9,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Loetscher,  Dr.  Fredrick  W.,  Jr.,  507  W.  Main  St.,  Danville  40422 
Logan,  Dulaney,  9 River  Hill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Lucas,  Dr.  Marvin  A.,  1715  Dundee  Way,  Louisville  40205 
Lutes,  Henry  M.,  5623  Southern  Pkwy.,  Louisville  40214 
Luther,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  4515  Marcy  Lane,  Apt.  239,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46205 

fMcBrayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.,  985  Stonewall  Rd.,  Lexington  40504 
McChord,  Mrs.  John  H.,  433  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
fMcConnell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  P.,  705  Victoria  Place,  Louisville  40207 
McDevitt,  Mrs.  Coleman  J.,  915  Sycamore  St.,  Murray  42071 
McDowell,  Robert  E.,  2212  Fairland  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
McGlasson,  Mrs.  Alvin,  429  Breck  Ave.,  Richmond  40475 
McKinley,  Dr.  George  G.,  P.O.  Drawer  B,  Glasgow  42141 
fMackler,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  J.,  3105  Preston  Highway,  Louisville  40213 
Mahaffey,  Dr.  J.  Herman,  560  Sunnyside  Drive,  Louisville  40206 
Marmion,  Miss  Beverly,  2515  Wallace  Ave.,  Apt.  12,  Louisville  40207 
Marshall,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  3210  Oriole  Drive,  Louisville  40213 
Martin,  Mrs.  Lyman  C.,  519  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Martin,  Mrs.  Spencer  F.,  1709  Clayton  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
Massie,  Miss  Lois,  1518  Herr  Lane,  Louisville  40222 
Mathes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.,  1903  Janlyn  Rd.,  Jeffersontown  40299 
Mayer,  Charles  F.,  U.K.  Chemistry  Dept.,  Box  95,  Lexington  40506 
Maxson,  Dr.  William  T.,  1636  Ashwood  Dr.,  Lexington  40502 
Maxson,  Mrs.  William,  Rt.  1,  Higbee  Mill  Rd.,  Lexington  40503 
Mayer,  Mrs.  John  H.,  244  Hillsboro  Ave.,  Lexington  40505 
Mayfield,  A1  H.,  4212  N.W.  47th  Court,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33313 
Meade,  Charles  M.,  510  Third  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Medley,  Miss  Margaret  M.,  1929  Lewis  Lane,  Owensboro  42301 
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fMeloy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.,  2912  Lilac  Way,  Louisville  40206 
**Mengel,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  1905  Countryside  Lane,  Lawrence,  Kan.  66044 
Meredith,  Otis,  4707  Overbrook  Drive,  Louisville  40216 
Metzger,  Mrs.  Ted  O.,  3107  Dunlieth  Ct.,  Louisville  40222 
*Meyer,  Mrs.  Robert  O.,  Rt.  2,  Military  Pike,  Lexington  40504 
Miller,  Michael  G.,  1311  Story  Ave.,  Murray  42071 
fMiller,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.,  2440  Saratoga  Drive,  Louisville  40205 
Milliken,  Mrs.  Roy  P.,  1815  Craig  Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Howard  C.,  4435  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  40214 
t Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  J.,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  Baxter  and 
Broadway,  Louisville  40204 

Monohan,  Miss  Alice  O.,  P.O.  Box  7362  (Browns  Ln.),  Louisville  40207 
f Monroe1,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Univ.  of  Louisville, 
Louisville  40208 

Monroe,  Mrs.  Burt  L.,  Sr.,  161  Thierman  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Moorhead,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jr,,  Harrods  Creek  40027 
*fMorford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  T.,  Rt.  4,  Carlisle  40311 
fMorris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  219  Taylor  Dr.,  Lexington  40505 
Moss,  Mrs.  Ronald,  216  W.  Owens  Ave.,  Bismark,  N.  Dakota  58501 
Muntan,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  3216  Bon  Air,  Louisville  40220 
Myers,  Mrs.  Bowman,  335  W.  Lexington  Ave.,  Danville  40422 

Nall,  Dr.  Raymond  W.,  Box  27,  T.V.A.,  Golden  Pond  42231 
Neff,  Miss  Mildred,  6600  Lovers  Lane,  Fern  Creek  40291 
Nelson,  Lee  K.,  Rt.  3,  Owensboro  42301 

Newell,  Mrs.  Avis,  Rt.  2,  Lake  Logan  Rd.,  Logan,  Ohio  43138 
Noland,  Mrs.  Hulbert  V.,  3814  Washington  Square,  Louisville  40207 
Norman,  Ann  G.,  2000  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  40205 

fOffutt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Y.,  Jr.,  27  Southwind  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
fOlsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  A.,  Rt,  1,  Box  419,  Williamsburg  40769 
*Ormsby,  Mrs.  Henry  D.,  97  Warrior  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

Pace,  Dr.  Robert  N.,  1925  Nashville  Road,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Parmenter,  Mrs.  Althea  S.,  7601  La  Grange  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Pasikowski,  James  C.,  334  Idlewylde  Drive,  Apt.  5,  Louisville  40206 
f Peake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.,  Box  28,  Wise,  Va.  24293 
Peil,  Miss  Dorothy,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Perkins,  Mr.  Paul  S.,  2214  Woodford  Place,  Louisville  40205 
Peterson,  Dr.  Clell  T.,  901  N.  18th  St.,  Murray  42071 
**Pettingill,  Dr.  Olin  Sewell,  Jr.,  159  Sapsucker  Woods  Rd.,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14850 

§Phillips,  John  H.,  Ill  Sunset  Heights,  Winchester  40391 
§Phillips,  Pryor,  111  Sunset  Heights,  Winchester  40391 
**Pieper,  Louis  H.,  4502  River  Road,  Louisville  40222 

Pitt,  Mrs,  Marvin  L.,  1120  Brentwood  Drive,  Evansville,  Ind.  47715 
Pitts,  David,  Biology  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Tenn.  at  Martin,  Martin,  Tenn. 
38237 

Place,  Mrs.  Sue,  345  E.  Sugg  St.,  Madisonville  42431 
*Porter,  Mrs.  H.  Boone,  P.O.  Box  7391,  Louisville  40207 
Powell,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 
Powell,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 
Prentice,  John  M.,  411  Fairlawn  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
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*Price,  Charles  B.,  Glenview  40025 


Ray,  Edwin  E.,  405  60  6329,  PSC  Box  11351;  4950  Test  Wg.,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  45433 
Ray,  George,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 

fReece,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  742  Montclair  Dr.,  Lexington  40502 
Reeves,  Mrs.  Townsend,  420  Hollywood  Drive,  Lexington  40502 
Reid,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,  799  W.  Lexington  Ave.,  Danville,  40422 
*Rhoads,  W.  P.,  728  N.  Main  St.,  Henderson  42420 
*Rice,  Mrs.  Clifton  A.,  Rt.  1,  Frankfort  40601 
Richardson,  Miss  Pinkie  May,  Rt.  2,  Richland  Farm,  Frankfort  40601 
fRicketts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.,  1311  S.  Genesee  Dr.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
48915 

Rietze,  Jane  Lee,  128  N.  Peterson,  Apt.  3,  Louisville  40206 
**Ringo,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Sr.,  902  Forest  Hill  Dr.,  Frankfort  40601 
^Robertson,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  3 River  Hill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
***Rollin,  Howard,  Rt.  1,  Weldona,  Colorado  80653 

Rommel,  Miss  Rose  Mary,  1211  Summit  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
Rottgering,  Robert,  300  Cardinal  Lane,  Paducah  42001 
Rowe,  William  C.,  Thomas  Jefferson  School,  4100  S.  Lindberg  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63127 

Ruhe,  J.  William,  Rt.  3,  Box  338,  Anchorage  40223 
Russell,  Dr.  Marvin  W.,  531  Claremoor  Dr.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
fRyan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.,  3501  Illinois  Ave.,  Louisville  40213 


Satterly,  Miss  Elizabeth,  107  E.  Broadway,  Lawrenceburg  40342 
**Schafer,  Mrs.  Wilford  A.,  P.O.  Box  297,  Peoria,  111.  61601 
** Schneider,  Miss  Evelyn  J.,  2525  Broadmeade  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
fSchott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.,  9111  Wooddale  Drive,  Valley  Sta- 
tion 40272 

Schultz,  Carl  J.,  4208  Churchill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Scott,  Frederic  R.,  115  Kennondale  Lane,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 
Scott,  Mrs.  Howard,  Munfordville  42765 
*Scott,  Mrs.  Zenos,  Jr.,  6211  Orion  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Segerberg,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  2047  Rio  Vista  Drive,  Louisville  40207 
Seitz,  Mrs.  George  H.,  739  N.  Barbee  Way,  Louisville  40217 
Shadburne,  Alan  E.,  107  Oxford  Place,  Louisville  40207 
fShadowen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.,  1927  Cedar  Ridge  Rd.,  Bowling 
Green  42101 

Shannon,  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 
Shannon,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 
Short,  Mrs.  Eugene,  1956  Eastview  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Sims,  Miss  Wynema,  P.O.  Box  168,  Owensboro  42301 
Skaggs,  Dr.  Austin  R.,  18  Rio  Vista  Drive,  Louisville  40207 
Slack,  Miss  Mabel,  1004  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
f Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd,  Jr.,  Glenview  40025 
*Smith,  Lawrence  D.,  4206  Norbourne  Blvd.,  Louisville  40207 
** Smith,  Miss  Virginia,  “Twelve  Acres,”  Rt.  4,  Henderson  42420 
Smith,  W.  Virginia,  2224  Walterdale  Terrace,  Louisville  40205 
* Spalding,  Mrs.  Peter,  Jr.,  3726  Fairway  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Speer,  Patricia  L.,  2207  Sherman  Ave.,  Rockford,  111.  61103 
Stamm,  F.  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222 
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**Stamm,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222 

* Starr  , Dr.  Russell,  Rt.  7,  Glasgow  42141 

* Starr,  Mrs.  Russell,  Rt.  7,  Glasgow  42141 

fSteilberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  5320  Pendleton  Rd.,  Valley  Station  40272 

* Stewart,  Mrs.  Elsie  P.,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
fStinette,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.,  Medical  Bldg.,  201  S.  5th  St.,  Bards- 

town  40004 

*Stoll,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  527  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
*fStrom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  D.,  816  Rogers  Court,  Ashland  41101 
Sturm,  Paul  W.,  306  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Murray  42071 
tSummerfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.,  9910  Prairie  Drive,  Valley  Sta- 
tion 40272 

Sundquist,  Chester,  5303  Lost  Trail,  Louisville  40214 
fSusie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.,  3105  Haddon  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Sutt,  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Van  Arsdale,  2129  Speed  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

Tabler,  Mrs.  William  B.,  130  N.  Peterson  Ave.,  Apt.  3,  Louisville  40206 
Tafel,  Miss  Olga,  2921  English  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Tanner,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Z.,  Box  336,  Eddyville  42038 
**Thacher,  Mrs.  S.  Charles,  202  Crescent  Ave.,  Apt.  C-l,  Louisville  40206 
fThacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph,  Sr.,  1738  Freeman  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
§Thacker,  Ralph,  Jr.,  1738  Freeman  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
** Thomas,  Mrs.  Ben  Allen,  Chenoweth  Farm,  Shelbyville  40065 
*Thomas,  James  E.,  1714  Model  Rd.,  Louisville  40216 
Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  1336  Edgewood  Drive,  Bowling  Green  42101 
fThompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  V.,  Jr.,  15  Poplar  Hill  Rd.,  Louisville 
40207 

Tierney,  John  P.,  Carter  Caves  State  Park,  Olive  Hill  41164 
Trapp,  John  L.,  Box  117,  Galien,  Michigan  49113 

*fUterhart,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.,  1529  S.  Limestone  St.,  Lexington 
40503 

Utley,  Mrs.  Isaac  B.,  225  Fairview  Drive,  Henderson  42420 

Van  Cleve,  G.  Bernard,  304  S.  Winebiddle  St.,  Apt.  2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15224 

Van  Der  Poel,  Miss  Johanna,  3510  Newburg  Rd.,  F-6,  Louisville  40205 
Varney,  Larry,  4972  Castleton  Drive,  Fairfield,  Ohio  45014 

Warren,  Miss  Edith,  603  W.  12th  St.,  Owensboro  42301 
Webster,  Conley,  347  Oldham  Ave.,  Lexington  40502 
fWebster,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.,  950  S.  47th  St.,  Louisville  40211 
Weiskerger,  Robert,  401  Brookside  Drive,  Danville  40422 
§Westerman,  Albert,  132  Maple  St.,  Muldraugh  40155 
fWetherell,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  L.  C.,  4402  Lincoln  Rd.,  Louisville  40220 
f Whalen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 
*Wheeler,  Dr.  Max  E.,  1200  Bath  Ave,,  Ashland  41101 
**  Whitt,  Prof  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Eastern  Ky.  Univ.,  Richmond 
40475 

fWhitt,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Barnes  Mill  Road,  Richmond  40475 
Wiley,  R.  Haven,  Jr.,  Rockefeller  Univ.,  York  Ave.  at  66th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021 

Wilson,  Mrs,  Eugene,  Parkview  Drive,  Bowling  Green  42101 
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t Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Rt.  4,  Box  13,  Owensboro  42301 
Winstandley,  Miss  Virginia,  1250  Vance  Ave.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 
*Wischmeyer,  Eric  H.,  2314  Meadow  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
fWood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  B.,  3506  Autumn  Way,  Louisville  40218 
Woolfenden,  Lester  B.,  250  Pecan  Drive,  Paducah  42001 
**  Wright,  Miss  Audrey  A.,  1312  Hepburn  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

Young,  James  Boswell,  417  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Zaenglein,  Ralph  J.,  1121  W.  Broadway,  Maryville,  Tenn.  37801 
fZollner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.,  3126  Dogwood  Dr.,  Louisville  40220 
Zuercher,  Mrs.  Helen  P.,  6813  Old  Heady  Rd.,  Jeffersontown  40299 

* * * * 

Libraries,  Colleges,  Clubs,  Etc. 

The  Library,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park  West 
at  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024 

Beechmont  Garden  Club,  c/o  Iroquois  Library,  6th  and  Woodlawn,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40214 

Woodward  Library,  Serials  Dept.,  Univ.  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  8, 
Canada 

Science  Library,  E-25-13  Young  Hall,  c/o  Grace  Doherty  Library,  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky.  40422 

Colorado  State  University  Libraries,  Serials  Unit,  Ft.  Collins,  Col.  80521 
Acquisitions  Division,  Albert  R.  Mann  Library,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
14850 

Crabbe  Library,  Periodicals  Division,  Eastern  Ky.  Univ.,  Richmond,  Ky. 
40475 

Cooke  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.  40324 
Univ.  of  Illinois  Library,  Serials  Dept.,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
Librarian,  Jeffersontown  High  School,  9600  Old  Six  Mile  Lane,  Jefferson- 
town, Ky.  40299 

The  Kentucky  Library,  Julia  Neal,  Director,  Western  Kentucky  Univ., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101 

Ky.  Dept,  of  Libraries,  c/o  Mrs.  Harrison,  Reference  Dept.,  Box  537, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 

Serials  Dept.,  Margaret  I.  King  Library,  Univ.  of  Ky.  Lexington,  Ky. 
40506 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  301  Library  Place,  Louisville,  Ky.  40203 
The  Library,  Serials  Dept.,  Michigan  State  Univ.,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
48823 

Acquisitions  Dept.,  Mitchell  Memorial  Library,  Mississippi  State  Univ., 
State  College,  Miss.  39762 

Johnson  Camden  Library,  Morehead  State  Univ.,  Morehead,  Ky.  40351 
The  Library,  Murray  State  Univ.,  Murray,  Ky.  42071  V.N.  #1 
Accessions  Dept.,  National  Lending  Library  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  England  (LS  23  7 BQ) 

Periodicals  Section,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.Y.  12224 
Serials  Division,  Ohio  State  Univ.  Library,  1858  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43210 

Owensboro  Area  Museum,  (c/o  Mr.  Joe  Ford),  901  Frederica  St.,  Owens- 
boro, Ky.  42301 

Paducah  Public  Library,  555  Washington  St.,  Paducah,  Ky.  42001 
Serials  Unit,  Purdue  Univ.  Libraries,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907 
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Jesse  Stuart  High  School  Library,  4601  Valley  Station  Rd.,  Valley  Sta- 
tion, Ky.  40272 

U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Dept.  Library,  Room 
2258,  Washington,  D.C.  20240 

U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Library  Services,  Acquisitions 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C.  20240 

U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center,  Laurel,  Maryland  20810 
Science  Library,  Western  Ky.  Univ.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101 

Membership  as  of  June  30,  1971. 

Members  are  urged  to  report  errors  in  the  membership  roll  to  the 
Treasurer. 

'1*  'I'  'I' 

EXCHANGES 

American  Birds  (National  Audubon  Society  in  collaboration  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service) 

Atlantic  Naturalist  (Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
States,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Audubon  Magazine  (National  Audubon  Society,  New  York,  New  York) 
Auk,  The  (American  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ithaca,  New  York) 
Bird-Banding  (Northeastern  Bird-Banding  Association,  Inc.) 

Call  Notes  (Huntington  Bird  Club  and  Department  of  Zoology,  Marshall 
College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia) 

Cassinia  (Deleware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Newtown,  Pennsylvania) 
Chat  (Carolina  Bird  Club,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina) 

Condor  (Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  Los  Angeles,  California) 

Florida  Naturalist  (Florida  Audubon  Society,  Maitland,  Florida) 

Indiana  Audubon  Quarterly  (Indiana  Audubon  Society,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana) 

Inland  Bird  Banding  News  (Inland  Bird  Banding  Association) 

Iowa  Bird  Life  (Iowa  Ornithologists’  Union,  Davenport,  Iowa) 

Jack  Pine  Warbler  (Michigan  Audubon  Society,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan) 
Kingbird  (Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs,  Inc.,  Albany,  New 
York) 

Living  Bird,  The  (Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Ithaca,  New  York) 
Loon,  The  (Minnesota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota) 
Maine  Field  Naturalist  (Maine  Audubon  Society  and  Portland  Society  of 
Natural  History) 

Massachusetts  Audubon  (Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Migrant  (Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  Elizabethtown,  Tennessee) 
Nebraska  Bird  Review  (Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union,  Lincoln,  Nebraska) 
New  Hampshire  Audubon  Quarterly  (Audubon  Society  of  New  Hampshire, 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire) 

Oriole  (Georgia  Ornithological  Society,  Decatur,  Georgia) 

Passenger  Pigeon  (Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology,  Madison,  Wisconsin) 
Raven  (Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  Lexington,  Virginia) 

Redstart  (Brooks  Bird  Club,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia) 

South  Dakota  Bird  Notes  (South  Dakota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Huron, 
S.D.) 

Wildlife  Review  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel,  Maryland) 
Wilson  Bulletin  (Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 
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The  American  Goldfinch  (Spinus  tristis),  a fairly  common  resident  in 
Kentucky,  is  a late  nesting  species  and  found  particularly  in  shrubby  and 
open  fields.  The  cover  picture  of  a pair  at  a nest,  with  young,  was  taken 
by  Mabel  Slack. 
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AN  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED 
IN  HANCOCK  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 
Fred  J.  Alsop,  III 

Hancock  County  is  my  birthplace,  and  though  I lived  there  the  first 
18  years  of  my  life  and  was  active  in  the  out-of-doors,  I was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  variety  of  its  birdlife  until  I left  it  to  pursue  a college 
education  in  Tennessee.  It  was  during  this  time  that  I developed  an  interest 
in  ornithology  that  has  continued  to  broaden. 

Ornithological  Work 

A cursory  literature  search  for  previous  ornithological  work  in  Han- 
cock County  (Lovell  and  Slack,  1949;  Mengel,  1965)  revealed  that  almost 
nothing  has  been  recorded  about  the  birds  of  this  county.  The  only  pub- 
lished observation  I found  is  one  by  Powell,  1960,  (Mengel,  1965)  of  a 
Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca)  taken  in  the  winter  of  1958-59  in  the 
county. 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  present  an  annotated  list  of  those 
species  of  birds  that  I have  recorded  in  Hancock  County  with  the  intent 
of  adding  information  to  the  ornithological  literature  about  an  area  not 
frequented  by  birders  in  Kentucky.  For  each  species  I have  given  a 
numerical  status,  the  seasonal  occurrence,  and  where  possible,  data  on 
singing,  reproduction,  and  other  observations  of  interest. 

Description  of  the  Area 

Hancock  County  is  located  in  Middle  Kentucky  along  its  northern 
boundary  in  the  region  known  as  the  Western  Coal  Fields,  the  region 
described  as  the  Shawnee  Section  by  Mengel  (1965).  In  area  it  comprises 
approximately  119,680  acres — 187  square  miles — and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  east  by  Breckinridge  County,  on  the  south 
by  Ohio  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Daviess  County.  The  general  topog- 
raphy is  one  of  low  flat  flood  plains  in  a narrow  belt  along  the  river  with 
extensive  exposed  bluffs  rising  more  than  150  feet  above  these  alluvial 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawesville  and  extending  south  of  the  bottoms 
eastward  to  the  county  line.  Most  of  the  county  is  characterized  by  gentle 
rolling  hills  and  broad  valleys  many  of  which  are  cultivated  and  pastured. 

About  44%  of  the  county,  53,000  acres,  is  in  woods.  The  forests  and 
woodlots  are  mixed  mesophytic  and  receive  approximately  44  inches  of 
precipitation  annually.  The  predominant  trees  include  oak  ( Quercus  sp.), 
hickory  (Cary a sp.),  yellow  poplar  ( Liriodendron  tulipifera ) , sweet  gum 
(Liquidambar  styraciflua) , and  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana).  Almost 
all  of  this  is  second  growth  timber;  localized  logging  has  been  carried  on 
for  many  years.  Agriculture  in  the  area  consists  mainly  of  small  farms 
with  tobacco,  soy  beans,  corn,  and  various  grasses  as  the  major  crops.  Some 
limited  strip  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  the  middle  and  western  sections 
of  the  county  and  oil  is  produced  in  the  southeastern  portions. 

The  county  has  been  rural  in  nature  and  not  densely  inhabited  with  a 
population  of  approximately  6,700  people.  The  two  centers  of  population 
are  the  river  towns  of  Hawesville,  the  county  seat,  and  Lewisport,  each 
with  a population  of  about  1,000.  Recently  several  large  industries  includ- 
ing an  aluminum  rolling  mill  and  a paper  mill  have  located  along  the  river 
lowlands.  Their  presence  is  now  bringing  changes  to  the  county,  its  people, 
and  its  environment. 
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The  Areas  Covered  m the  Species  List 

All  of  the  following  observations  were  made  in  the  northern  one-third 
of  Hancock  County,  with  no  observations  made  more  than  one  mile  south 
of  a line  running  roughly  parallel  to  and  south  of  US  60,  running  east  to 
west  through  the  county.  This  paper  is  the  result  of  records  kept  on 
weekends,  holidays,  university  quarter  breaks,  and  summer  visits  to  the 
home  of  my  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Alsop,  Jr.,  near  Hawesville 
over  a period  from  June,  1963,  through  November,  1970.  At  least  95% 
of  the  observations  were  made  at  this  200-acre  tract,  of  which  75%  is 
wooded,  with  some  cultivated  lands,  several  old  abandoned  fields,  tem- 
porary streams,  and  three  small  ponds.  The  house  and  the  surrounding 
woodlands  are  on  the  river  bluffs  just  west  of  the  Hawesville  city  limits 
and  mostly  south  of  US  60.  Only  those  birds  reported  off  this  tract  have 
their  locations  noted  in  the  species  list. 

The  Species  List 

The  163  species  treated  in  this  list  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  fifth  (1957)  edition  of  the  Check-list  of  North  American 
Birds  prepared  by  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union. 

PIED-BILLED  GREBE.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Uncommon  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  resident.  Most  observations  from  Vastwood  Lake,  a 33-acre  lake 
three  miles  west  of  Hawesville.  Earliest  fall  record,  October  17,  1964  (1). 
Latest  spring  record,  May  1,  1965  (1). 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Ardea  herodias.  Uncommon  summer  resident  or 
visitant.  One  in  flight  over  the  river  on  April  5,  1964. 

GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  record,  April  24,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August  20,  1970 
(1). 

COMMON  EGRET.  Casmerodius  albus.  Uncommon  summer  resident  or 
visitant.  One  in  flight  over  river  on  August  15,  1964. 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctanassa  violacea.  Uncommon 
summer  resident.  On  July  28,  1963,  I found  an  immature  plumaged  bird 
in  a wet  field  four  miles  west  of  Hawesville. 

CANADA  GOOSE.  Branta  canadensis.  Fairly  common  transient.  I have 
seen  these  birds  most  often  in  October  on  and  over  the  river  where  they 
occasionally  rest. 

SNOW  GOOSE.  Chen  hyperborea.  Very  uncommon  transient.  Only  record, 
a flock  of  nine  in  flight  traveling  south  from  the  river  on  November  10, 
1963. 

MALLARD.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Fairly  common  winter  resident.  Earliest 
fall  record,  November  27,  1970.  Latest  spring  record,  April  4,  1964. 
BLACK  DUCK.  Anas  rubripes.  Fairly  common  winter  resident.  Earliest 
fall  record,  November  27,  1970.  Latest  spring  record,  April  2,  1966,  Vast- 
wood  Lake. 

SHOVELER.  Spatula  clypeata.  Uncommon  transient.  Only  record,  March 
18,  1967  (3),  Vastwood  Lake. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  discors.  Uncommon  transient.  Two  records: 
April  4,  1964  (35),  Lewisport  river  bottoms;  April  12,  1964,  three  in 
flight  from  river. 

WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Uncommon  summer  resident.  Earliest  date, 
April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  October  15,  1965. 

LESSER  SCAUP.  Aythya  af finis.  Only  record,  January  10,  1965  (3). 
COMMON  GOLDENEYE.  Bucephala  clangula.  Uncommon  winter  resident. 
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December  28,  1963  (9),  on  Ohio  River;  March  18,  1967  (1),  Vastwood  Lake. 
BUFFLEHEAD.  Bucephala  albeola.  Uncommon  winter  resident.  Earliest 
winter  record,  December  29,  1963.  Latest  spring  record,  April  2,  1966, 
Vastwood  Lake. 

TURKEY  VULTURE.  Cathartes  aura . Common  resident.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  these  birds  is  at  Jefferie’s  Cliff,  a massive  series  of 
bluffs  overlooking  the  river  bottoms  five  miles  east  of  Hawesville.  Here 
they  roost  and  probably  nest. 

BLACK  VULTURE.  Coragyps  atratus.  Uncommon  resident.  I most  often 
see  these  birds  in  pairs  working  over  the  river  bluffs  on  the  obstruction 
currents  over  the  Kentucky  side. 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK.  Accipiter  striatus.  Rare  resident.  One  or  two 
of  these  birds  have  been  present  in  the  woodlot,  south  of  my  parents’  home, 
since  my  first  observation  of  the  species  there  on  November  19,  1963.  On 
a few  occasions  I have  seen  a Sharp-shin  soaring  Buteo  fashion  above  the 
abandoned  fields  and  adjacent  woods. 

COOPER’S  HAWK.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Very  rare  resident.  I have  flushed 
single  birds  from  woodland  cover  on  the  following  dates:  January  4,  1963, 
February  1,  1964,  August  20,  1970.  This  species  also  was  seen  in  a spiral 
flight  over  the  same  area  on  August  21,  1965,  and  November  28,  1970. 
RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Fairly  common  resident.  Red- 
tails  have  nested  at  least  once  on  the  home  area ; however,  there  is  evidence 
the  two  young  produced  in  1963  were  shot  before  they  left  the  nest.  A pair 
of  Red-tails  is  still  in  residence  on  the  area,  and  can  be  found  on  almost 
any  walk  through  it. 

RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  Buteo  lineatus.  Uncommon  resident.  I have 
not  recorded  this  species  in  the  summer  months  in  the  county,  but  it  has 
not  been  searched  for  actively.  At  least  one  is  usually  present  on  our  area 
in  the  winter  and  often  its  loud  call  can  be  heard  ringing  through  the 
woods.  Earliest  fall  record,  November  25,  1967.  Latest  spring  record, 
April  12,  1966. 

BROAD-WINGED  HAWK.  Buteo  platypterus.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident.  One  pair  usually  present  on  the  area.  Earliest  spring  observation, 
April  24,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August  20,  1970  (2). 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Very  rare  transient  or  vagrant.  My 
only  record  of  this  species  is  not  only  unusual  because  of  the  species’  rarity 
in  Kentucky,  but  because  of  the  early  date  as  well.  On  August  21,  1965, 
I observed  an  adult  in  a lifting  current  below  the  level  of  the  sloping  bluffs 
at  the  scenic  turnout  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Hawesville.  I watched 
the  eagle  for  several  minutes  as  it  continued  to  gain  altitude  to  a height 
of  several  hundred  feet  over  the  bluff,  after  which  it  set  its  wings  and 
glided  rapidly  out  of  sight  in  a southwesterly  direction.  During  its  ascent 
I viewed  the  eagle  at  times  at  a distance  of  no  more  than  300  feet  with 
7 x 35  binoculars. 

MARSH  HAWK.  Circus  cyaneus.  Uncommon  winter  resident.  Marsh 
Hawks  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  winter  working  the  flat  fields  that 
border  the  river.  Earliest  fall  record,  November  13,  1965.  Latest  spring 
record,  March  13,  1966. 

SPARROW  HAWK.  Falco  sparverius.  Fairly  common  resident. 
BOBWHITE.  Colinus  virginianus.  Common  resident.  The  local  Fish  and 
Game  Club  has  raised  and  released  Bobwhites  throughout  the  county  for 
several  years.  These  pen-raised  birds,  in  addition  to  the  native  population, 
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make  the  species  easily  observed  in  the  county.  At  least  two  coveys  of  about 
15  birds  each  range  our  area. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT.  Phasianus  colchicus.  Introduced  and  very 
rare  resident.  My  only  record  is  of  a single  banded  male,  killed  on  US  60 
ten  feet  from  our  mail  box  early  in  the  morning  of  April  7,  1964.  To  my 
knowledge  none  of  the  intermittently  released  birds  has  had  reproductive 
success.  I have  been  told  the  species  is  seen  with  some  regularity  in  the 
river  bottom  lands  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the  county. 
AMERICAN  COOT.  Fulica  americana.  Fairly  common  winter  resident. 
Found  on  the  Ohio  River,  Vastwood  Lake,  and  some  of  the  larger  farm 
lakes  and  ponds,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  flooded  strip  pits  that  have  been 
abandoned  for  years.  The  latter  are  sometimes  a resting  site  for  Pied-billed 
Grebes  and  puddle  ducks. 

KILLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Common  resident.  Easily  found  at  any 
season  in  cultivated  fields,  especially  along  the  river  lowlands. 
AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  Very  rare  transient. 
My  only  record  of  this  rare  transient  in  Kentucky  is  of  one  bird  in  spring 
plumage  on  April  4,  1964.  It  was  in  the  company  of  Killdeer  in  a plowed 
river  bottom  field  adjacent  to  county  road  271,  approximately  four  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  Hawesville.  The  bird  was  most  striking  in  its 
breeding  plumage.  The  underparts  were  black  from  the  throat  to  the 
undertail  coverts.  Observations  were  made  with  a pair  of  tripoded  20  x 60 
binoculars. 

AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Uncommon  winter  resident 
and  transient.  Earliest  fall  record,  November  28,  1963.  Latest  spring 
record,  March  23,  1967.  I had  four  to  seven  woodcocks  singing  and  per- 
forming their  courtship  flight  nightly  from  just  after  sunset  to  after 
midnight  during  a period  of  bright  moonlit  nights  from  March  17  to  23, 
1967,  on  about  four  acres  of  abandoned  and  cultivated  fields  an  the  area. 
COMMON  SNIPE.  Capella  gallinago.  Uncommon  transient.  I have  three 
records  of  this  species:  March  17-23,  1967;  April  1-3,  1966;  and  April  4, 
1964. 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER.  Tringa  solitaria.  Uncommon  transient.  Only 
records  are  for  three  birds  at  a small  lake  on  August  5-7,  1965. 
GREATER  YELLOWLEGS.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Uncommon  transient. 
Two  records,  both  in  temporary  pools  in  cultivated  fields  in  the  bottom 
lands,  two  miles  west  of  Lewi  sport:  April  2,  1965  (1),  and  May  2,  1965  (5). 
HERRING  GULL.  Lams  argentatus.  Rare  winter  resident.  My  only  record 
is  a flock  of  five  individuals  on  November  25,  1967,  in  flight  over  the 
Ohio  River. 

ROCK  DOVE.  Columba  livia.  Fairly  common  resident.  Easily  found  at  all 
seasons  around  the  towns  and  in  some  of  the  barnyards.  A few  are  raised 
locally. 

MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Common  to  abundant  resident. 
YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. Earliest  record,  April  24,  1964.  Latest  record,  August  22,  1970. 
BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Very  uncommon 
transient.  My  only  record  is  of  two  birds  in  a small  deciduous  tree  over  a 
temporary  stream  in  the  middle  of  an  abandoned  field.  The  birds  allowed  a 
very  close  approach  and  I did  not  flush  them  from  their  low  perches  even 
though  I stood  within  25  feet  of  them.  They  were  slow  and  deliberate  in 
their  movements  and  could  easily  have  been  overlooked.  The  observation 
was  made  on  May  2,  1965. 
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SCREECH  OWL.  Otus  asio.  Uncommon  resident.  In  May  1968,  a nest 
of  this  species,  with  four  young  several  weeks  of  age,  was  found  in 
the  attic  of  a home  in  the  town  of  Lewisport. 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL.  Bubo  virginianus.  Fairly  common  resident.  At 
least  one  pair  can  be  occasionally  flushed  in  our  woods,  and  often  their 
calls  are  heard. 

BARRED  OWL.  Strix  varia.  Fairly  common  resident.  I found  one  sitting 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground  near  a game  trail  on  the  morning 
of  March  13,  1966.  These  birds  are  heard  more  often  than  the  Great 
Horned  Owls  and  sometimes  can  be  heard  to  call  in  the  daytime. 
CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Uncommon  summer 
resident.  From  our  yard  I hear  approximately  one  bird  of  this  species  call- 
ing for  each  10-12  Whip-poor-wills. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  singing  record,  April  8,  1965.  Latest  singing  record,  August  22, 
1970. 

COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor.  Fairly  common  summer  re- 
sident. Earliest  record,  May  1,  1965.  Latest  record,  September  6,  1964. 
CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
record,  April  1,  1966.  Latest  record  October  17,  1965. 
RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  colubris.  Common 
summer  resident.  Earliest  date,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  record,  September 
6,  1964. 

BELTED  KINGFISHER.  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Fairly  common  resident. 
YELLOW-SHAFTED  FLICKER.  Colaptes  auratus.  Common  resident.  In 
1968  a pair  nested  in  the  dead  top  of  a black  locust  ( Robinia  pseudoacacia) 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard. 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER.  Dryocopus  pileatus.  Fairly  common  resident. 
At  least  one  pair  of  these  birds  on  our  area. 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Common  resident. 
RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Uncommon 
resident;  local.  My  records  from  Hawesville  are  all  of  fall  birds:  October 
17,  1964  (1)  ; October  14-17,  1965  (2)  ; November  28,  1963  (1)  ; and  No- 
vember 26-28,  1970  (1).  One  spring  record  from  a river  bottom  woods 
three  miles  east  of  Lewisport  on  April  24,  1964. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Fairly  common 
winter  resident.  Earliest  fall  record,  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring 
record,  April  25,  1964. 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Uncommon  resident. 
DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Common  resident. 
EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  record,  April  19,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August  22,  1970 
(6). 

GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident.  Earliest  record,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  record, 
August  22,  1970. 

EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  March  12,  1966.  Latest  fall  record,  November  13,  1965. 
ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Common  summer  re- 
sident. Earliest  spring  record,  April  19,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August 
20,  1970. 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Very  rare  transient.  My 
only  record  is  of  a bird  I saw  singing  on  May  9,  1964. 
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LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  minimus.  Very  uncommon  transient 
and  rare  summer  resident.  I have  only  two  records:  May  2,  1965,  a sing- 
ing bird  at  the  edge  of  a woodlot  and  an  abandoned  field,  and  July  7,  1963, 
a singing  bird  in  a small  clearing  at  an  abandoned  farm  pond.  Observed 
at  65  feet  with  20  X 60  binoculars. 

EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE.  C out  opus  virens.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  record,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  record,  September  6,  1964. 
OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  Very  rare  transient. 
I have  two  fall  records  of  nonsinging  birds,  both  of  which  were  perched 
in  exposed  positions  on  the  tips  of  small  dead  limbs  in  the  crowns  of 
trees,  near  a small  pond.  September  6,  1964  (1)  and  August  22,  1970  (1). 
HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  Uncommon  resident.  Most  com- 
monly found  on  the  flat  fields  that  border  the  Ohio  River. 

TREE  SWALLOW.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Uncommon  transient.  Two  records: 
April  4,  1964,  and  April  8,  1965. 

ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Uncommon 
transient?  Two  records:  April  17  and  24,  1964.  I have  not  checked  its 
habitat  in  the  summer. 

BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  April  17,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August  29,  1967. 

CLIFF  SWALLOW.  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota.  Very  uncommon  summer 
visitant.  My  only  record  is  of  one  bird  on  June  15,  1963,  at  Vastwood 
Lake. 

PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  subis.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  an  adult  male  on  March  28-29,  1970  inspecting  just 
erected  martin  house.  Latest  fall  record,  August  7,  1966.  Martins  have 
nested  on  our  area  each  summer,  with  the  highest  number  of  breeding 
pairs  being  38. 

BLUE.  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Common  resident. 

COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Common  resident. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  carolinensis.  Common  resident. 
TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Common  resident. 
WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Uncommon  resi- 
dent. One  was  observed  carrying  nesting  materials  into  a tree  cavity 
30  feet  above  the  ground,  April  24,  1964. 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  canadensis.  Winter  resident  varying 
greatly  in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  Earliest  fall  record,  October  14, 
1965.  Latest  spring  record,  April  3,  1966. 

BROWN  CREEPER.  Certhia  familiaris.  Fairly  common  winter  resident. 
Earliest  fall  record,  October  24,  1965.  Latest  spring  record,  April  12, 
1964. 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Very  rare  summer  resident  or  tran- 
sient. My  only  record  is  of  two  birds,  one  actively  singing  in  the  yard 
from  August  6-22,  1970. 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Very  rare  summer  resident  or  tran- 
sient. Earliest  fall  record,  October  24,  1965.  Latest  spring  record,  April 
8,  1965. 

BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Uncommon  resident.  I have 
one  record  of  one  bird  on  February  20,  1965,  in  a farm  lot  near  a barn. 
All  my  other  records  are  between  the  dates  of  April  8,  1965,  and  October 
24,  1965.  Each  year  since  1963  a pair  of  Bewick’s  Wrens  have  successfully 
raised  one  brood  in  our  garage,  building  their  nest  on  the  shelves  lining 
the  walls. 
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CAROLINA  WREN.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Common  resident. 
MOCKINGBIRD.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Common  resident. 

CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  date,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  September  6,  1964. 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Common  summer  resident  and 
very  uncommon  winter  resident.  Almost  all  my  records  for  this  species 
are  from  April  9 to  September  6.  I occasionally  find  one  of  these  birds, 
however,  in  dense  woodland  undergrowth  in  the  winter  months. 

ROBIN.  Turdus  migratorius.  Common  resident. 

WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
record,  April  8,  1965.  Latest  fall  record,  September  6,  1964. 

HERMIT  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  guttata.  Uncommon  winter  resident.  Earli- 
est fall  record,  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring  record,  April  8,  1965. 
SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  ustulata.  Transient.  My  only  record 
for  the  species  is  for  the  period  of  May  20-22,  1966. 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  minima.  Transient.  My  only  re- 
cord is  for  May  9,  1964. 

VEERY.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Transient.  My  only  record  is  for  one  bird 
on  May  9,  1964. 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Common  resident.  Bluebirds  have 
produced  two  broods  annually  since  1963  in  two  houses  on  the  area, 
averaging  four  young  per  brood. 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Common  summer  re- 
sident, Earliest  spring  date,  April  4,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  August 
29,  1967. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  satrapa.  Fairly  common  win- 
ter resident.  Earliest  fall  record,  November  25,  1967.  Latest  spring  re- 
cord, April  12,  1964. 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  calendula.  Fairly  common  transi- 
ent and  rare  winter  resident.  Earliest  fall  date,  October  24,  1965.  Latest 
spring  record,  April  25,  1964. 

CEDAR  WAXWING.  Bomby cilia  cedrorum.  Irregular.  I have  records  for 
this  species  for  all  months  except  June,  July,  and  August. 
LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Uncommon  resident.  Most 
often  found  in  the  lowland  belt  along  the  river  in  the  cultivated  and  old 
field  areas. 

STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Common  resident  — abundant  in  the  win- 
ter. 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  date,  April  8,  1965.  Latest  fall  record,  August  29,  1964. 

BELL’S  VIREO.  Vireo  bellii , Vagrant- — very  rare  transient  (hypothetical, 
Mengel,  1965).  One  record  of  one  bird  on  April  12,  1964.  The  morning  was 
windy  with  gusts  to  about  12  mph,  a light,  misty  rain  was  falling  early  but 
had  almost  ended  by  6:30  a.m.,  and  the  temperature  was  approximately 
50  °F.  I was  attracted  by  an  unfamiliar  song  to  a small  dense  clump  of  wild 
plum  ( Prunus  sp.)  growing  in  a thicket  in  an  old  field  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant vegetation  is  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sp.),  black  locust,  and 
Sassafras  albidum.  The  bird  was  moving  through  the  thicket  just  below 
the  canopy  feeding  and  singing.  It  was  a small  vireo  with  two  white  wing- 
bars;  the  upper  parts  were  olive,  being  grayest  on  the  crown,  and  the 
underparts  were  white  with  a yellow  wash  on  the  sides,  flanks,  and 
crissum.  The  eye  was  black,  surrounded  by  a white  eye-ring,  broken 
anteriorly,  and  white  lores  giving  a spectacled  effect  to  the  eye.  The 
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song  was  distinctive.  It  was  delivered  rapidly  and  often  with  only  short 
pauses  between  the  songs.  The  most  frequently  given  form  consisted  of 
two  phrases,  the  first  ending  on  a rising  note,  the  last  on  a downward 
inflection.  The  song  was  strikingly  like  the  description  given  in  Peterson 
(1947).  The  bird  was  carefully  observed  for  approximately  30  minutes 
at  close  range  with  7 x 35  binoculars  and  all  field  marks  and  the 
song  were  checked  several  times.  The  song  could  be  heard  coming  from 
the  plum  thicket  at  frequent  intervals  until  about  2:30  p.m.  that  after- 
noon. On  the  following  day  the  bird  could  not  be  found,  and  was  not  seen 
thereafter. 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident.  Earliest  spring  date,  April  17,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  September 
6,  1964. 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  Very  uncommon  transient.  My  only 
record,  one  bird  on  May  1,  1965. 

RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  April  17,  1964.  Latest  fall  date,  September  6,  1964. 
WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  My  only  records  are  for  fall  transients: 
August  22,  1965  (1),  August  29,  1964  (1),  and  September  1964  (1). 
This  species  should  be  a summer  resident,  but  I have  not  searched  for  it 
in  its  preferred  habitat. 

BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  Earliest  spring  record,  April  8,  1964.  Latest  fall  date, 
September  6,  1964. 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Uncommon  sum- 
mer resident.  Earliest  spring  record,  April  9,  1964.  Latest  fall  record, 
August  19,  1963. 

WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident.  Earliest  spring  date,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  re- 
cord, August  22,  1970. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Uncommon  tran- 
sient. My  only  records  are  for  April  25,  1964,  and  May  2,  1965,  both 
adult  plumaged  males. 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  Fairly  common  transient; 
perhaps  rare  summer  resident.  I have  four  records  of  this  species  of  one 
bird  each:  April  18,  1964,  May  2,  1965,  August  22,  1970,  and  September 
6,  1964. 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina.  Common  transient. 
Spring  records  from  April  19  to  May  2.  Fall  records  from  September  6 to 
October  17. 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  ruficapilla.  Fairly  common  transi- 
ent. All  my  records  are  for  the  spring  from  April  19  to  May  2. 

PARULA  WARBLER.  Parula  americana.  Fairly  common  summer  re- 
sident. Earliest  spring  date,  April  18,  1965.  Latest  fall  record,  August 
22,  1970. 

YELLOW  WARBLER.  Dendroica  petechia.  Common  summer  resident.  Ear- 
list  spring  record,  April  23,  1964.  Latest  summer  date,  August  22,  1970. 
CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Uncommon  transient.  My 
only  record  is  one  of  an  adult  singing  male  on  May  9,  1964. 

MYRTLE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  Uncommon  winter  resident  and 
fairly  common  transient.  Earliest  fall  date,  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring 
record,  May  2,  1965. 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  Common 
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transient;  very  uncommon  summer  resident?  Earliest  spring  date,  April 
26,  1964.  Latest  fall  record,  October  24,  1965.  Two  summer  dates,  both 
of  single  males:  June  9,  1965,  and  July  22,  1966.  (These  could  both  be 
wandering  birds). 

CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  Uncommon  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  record,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  summer  record,  August 
19,  1963. 

BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  fusca.  Fairly  common  transi- 
ent. All  my  records  are  in  the  spring  from  April  18  to  May  2. 
YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  dominica.  Uncommon  sum- 
mer resident.  My  earliest  arrival  date  is  April  11,  1964. 
CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Transient.  I 
have  only  two  records  : May  9,  1964,  and  October  17,  1965. 
BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  Transient.  Only  three 
records:  May  9,  1964,  August  7,  1966,  and  October  17,  1965. 
BLACKPOLL  WARBLER.  Dendroica  striata.  Transient.  I have  only  one 
record  of  15-20  individuals  on  May  9,  1964. 

PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  Very  uncommon.  Only  two  records 
of  single  birds:  April  11,  1964,  and  September  18,  1964. 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  Common  summer  resident.  All 
my  records  are  for  spring  and  summer  birds  from  April  17  to  June  9. 
PALM  WARBLER.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Fairly  common  transient.  I have 
records  for  spring  only  from  April  18  to  May  2. 

OVENBIRD.  Seiuirus  aurocapillus.  Very  uncommon  summer  resident.  Only 
three  records  of  one  bird  each:  May  2,  1965;  May  9,  1964;  and  June 
9,  1965. 

NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Uncommon  tran- 
sient. My  only  record  is  of  two  to  three  birds  in  a small  woodland 
swamp  on  April  29-30,  1966. 

LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  Earliest  spring  record  April  11,  1964. 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporornis  formosus.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  date,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  summer  record,  August 

29,  1967. 

YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  date,  September  6,  1964. 
YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  record,  April  24,  1964.  Latest  summer  record,  August 
22,  1970. 

HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  date,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  summer  record,  August 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Transient.  Only  one  record 
of  a single  bird  on  September  6,  1964. 

WILSON’S  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Transient.  I have  recorded  only 
one  individual,  a male,  on  May  8,  1964. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Transient.  Only  two  re- 
cords: May  2,  1965  (1)  and  on  May  9,  1964  (3). 

HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Very  common  resident. 
EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Stumella  magna.  Common  resident  in  agri- 
cultural areas. 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Very  common  resident 
in  agricultural  areas. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Fairly  common  summer  resident.  My 
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earliest  spring  record  is  for  April  18,  1964.  Latest  fall  date,  August 
29,  1967. 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Uncommon  to  fairly  common 
transient.  I have  two  spring  records:  April  25,  1964  (4),  May  2,  1965  (3)  ; 
and  two  late  summer  records:  August  20,  1970  (1),  and  September  6, 
1964  (1). 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  carolinus.  Uncommon  transient.  Only 
two  spring  records:  April  4,  1964  (9),  and  April  9,  1964  (4);  observed 
in  cultivated  lowlands  along  the  Ohio  River. 

COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Common  to  very  common  resi- 
dent. 

BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Common  resident.  Most 
conspicuous  in  spring. 

SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  Uncommon  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  date,  April  26,  1964.  Latest  summer  record,  August  22, 
1970. 

SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Common  summer  resident.  Earliest 
spring  record,  April  18,  1964.  Latest  summer  date,  September  6,  1964. 
CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Common  resident. 
ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  Common  tran- 
sient. Spring  dates  from  April  18  to  May  2.  Fall  observations  from  Sep- 
tember 6 to  October  17. 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Very  common  summer  resident;  one 
seen  in  winter.  Earliest  spring  record,  April  19,  1964.  Latest  summer  record, 
August  22,  1970.  One  appeared  at  our  feeder  in  February,  1970,  and  was  a 
regular  visitor  through  late  March.  When  first  observed  blue  feathers 
were  visible  in  the  wings  and  tail  and  by  March  the  bird  was  in  the 
plumage  of  a breeding  adult  male. 

DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  Uncommon  summer  resident.  Most  com- 
mon in  the  cultivated  areas  in  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Ohio  River. 
EVENING  GROSBEAK.  Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Casual  winter  visitant. 
Two  records,  both  in  the  spring:  six  birds  at  our  feeder  on  March  17-20, 
1969,  and  15  visiting  the  feeders  on  March  28-29,  1970. 

PURPLE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Uncommon  to  fairly  common 
winter  resident.  Numbers  vary  widely  from  year  to  year.  Earliest  fall 
date,  November  28,  1965.  Latest  spring  record,  April  19,  1964. 
AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spinus  tristis.  Common  resident. 
WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  leucoptera.  Casual  winter  visitant; 
rare.  Only  one  record,  November  25,  1965.  I observed  a flock  of  25-30 
birds  of  this  species  for  approximately  45  minutes  as  they  fed  on  the 
cones  of  several  Virginia  pines  (Pinus  virginiana)  at  about  9:30  a.m. 
RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Common  resident. 
SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passerculus  sandwichensis.  Fairly  common  tran- 
sient. 

VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Transient.  My  only  record 
is  of  three  birds  on  April  4,  1964. 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO.  Junco  hyemalis.  Common  winter  resident. 
Earliest  fall  record  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring  date,  April  8,  1965. 
TREE  SPARROW.  Spizella  arborea.  Fairly  common  winter  resident;  local. 
Since  I started  keeping  records  in  1963,  a flock  of  10  to  25  birds  of 
this  species  has  wintered  each  year  in  several  fields  that  have  been 
abandoned  for  15-20  years  on  our  area.  Earliest  fall  date,  November  25, 
1965.  Latest  spring  record,  March  23,  1967. 
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CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  Common  summer  resident. 
Earliest  spring  record,  March  17,  1967.  Latest  fall  date,  November 
25,  1967. 

FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla,  Very  common  resident. 
WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  Uncommon  win- 
ter resident;  local.  Earliest  fall  date  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring  date, 
April  18,  1964. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  Common  winter 
resident.  Earliest  fall  record,  October  14,  1965.  Latest  spring  record, 
May  2,  1965. 

FOX  SPARROW.  Passerella  iliaca.  Uncommon  winter  resident.  Earliest 
fall  record,  November  6,  1964.  Latest  spring  date,  April  8,  1965. 
SWAMP  SPARROW.  Melospiza  g eorgiana.  Fairly  common  winter  resident. 
Earliest  fall  date,  October  17,  1964.  Latest  spring  record,  May  2,  1965. 
SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Uncommon  to  fairly  common  re- 
sident. 

Discussion 

The  preceding  list  of  163  species  of  birds  observed  in  Hancock  County, 
Kentucky,  is  intended  to  be  regarded  only  as  a rough  species  index  of  a 
portion  of  the  birds  that  actually  occur  in  the  entire  county.  To  be  of 
ornithological  value  several  points  should  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  that  the  periods  of  observation  were  conducted 
over  short  spans  of  time,  mostly  weekends,  and  at  irregular  intervals 
throughout  the  seven  year  period  covered  by  this  list.  (2)  The  early  and 
late  dates  cited  are  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  extreme  dates  for 
the  species,  occurrence  in  the  county  or  Kentucky,  but  rather  as  the 
extreme  dates  recorded  in  my  field  notes  when  I was  present  in  the 
county  to  make  the  observations.  (3)  Abundance  records  for  many  species 
should  be  considered  indicators  only,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  change  as 
more  observations  are  made.  No  censuses  of  individuals  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  few  breeding  records  have  been  kept.  (4)  No  extensive 
effort  has  been  made  to  cover  all  the  different  habitats  in  the  county 
that  surely  provide  niches  for  many  species  not  yet  recorded  there.  (5) 
Only  a small  area  of  the  county  has  been  birded  at  all. 

With  due  consideration  of  all  the  above,  the  species  listed  herein  are 
presented  as  they  have  occurred,  and  as  accurately  as  possible. 


The  163  species  of  birds  recorded  in  Hancock  County,  Kentucky,  are 
assigned  to  the  following  categories  in  the  numbers  indicated:  resident,  48; 
summer  resident,  47 ; winter  resident,  20 ; transient,  37 ; winter  visitant, 
2;  and  an  additional  9 species  are  included  in  two  categories.  For  example, 
the  American  Woodcock  is  given  as  a winter  resident  and  a transient. 

For  each  species  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a numerical 
status,  the  seasonal  occurrence,  and  for  selected  species  comments  on  sing- 
ing, reproduction,  and  location. 

Several  species  not  to  be  expected,  or  of  very  uncommon  occurrence 
in  Kentucky,  are  noted,  including  the  Golden  Eagle,  White-winged  Cross- 
bill, American  Golden  Plover,  and  Bell’s  Vireo. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  8-10,  1971 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  Forty-Eighth  Annual 
Fall  Meeting  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park  on  Friday,  October 
8,  1971.  Registration  began  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the  Village  Inn. 

President  Raymond  Nall  opened  the  Friday  evening  meeting  in 
the  Recreation  Hall  by  welcoming  all  members  and  guests.  The  program 
consisted  of  two  interesting  reports.  In  the  first  Edwin  Larson,  Jr.,  dis- 
cussed his  continuing  study  of  Common  Nighthawks  and  his  discovery 
of  nesting  Killdeer  on  the  roof  tops  of  schools  in  Jefferson  County, 
jerry  Allen  reported  on  the  Wood  Duck  nesting  program  in  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  and  on  his  breeding  study  of  Turkeys  in  Land  Bet- 
ween the  Lakes. 

Dr.  Cl  ell  Peterson  outlined  plans  for  the  Saturday  morning  field 
trips.  A special  field  trip,  leaving  at  6:15  a.m.,  was  to  be  led  by 
Jerry  Allen  into  areas  where  observers  were  apt  to  find  Turkeys.  Other 
trips  would  be  led  by  Professor  Whitt  and  Dr.  Peterson. 

The  next  morning,  an  early  drizzle  turned  to  a delightful  clear  and 
warm  autumn  day,  and  all  parties  enjoyed  excellent  trips. 

President  Raymond  Nall  called  the  general  business  meeting  to 
order  at  3:45  p.m.  in  the  Recreation  Hall.  Nineteen  members  of  the 
society  were  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  business  meeting  were 
approved  as  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Mrs.  Daubard,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  read  the  treasurer’s  report;  Dr.  Nall  stated  that  it  would  be 
filed  for  audit. 

Dr.  Nall  announced  that  William  Ruhe  would  continue  as  K.Q.S.  dele- 
gate to  K.E.P.,  with  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  F.  W.  Stamm  as  alternates. 
With  respect  to  K.O.S.  relations  with  K.E.P.,  Albert  Powell  inquired  if 
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local  chapters  of  K.O.S.  were  allowed  to  take  action  in  environmental  issues. 
After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Powell  moved  that  local  chapters  be  specifically 
permitted  to  act  in  local  issues.  Mr.  Brecher  suggested  that  the  motion  be 
amended  to  “encouraged”  instead  of  “permitted”;  and  the  motion  as  finally 
moved  (Powell)  and  seconded  (Brecher)  read:  “The  local  chapters  of  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  are  authorized  and  encouraged  to  take 
action  in  local  environmental  and  conservation  issues.”  The  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Brecher  then  reported  on  the  status  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Little 
by  little,  plans  for  an  Interstate  Park  are  going  forward.  Despite  consid- 
erable support  from  both  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  the  Spindletop  Research 
Foundation  has  not  presented  concrete  plans  for  action.  Most  recently,  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  has  given  a fifteen-acre  tract  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  Commission  as  part  of  the  eventual  holding  of  2000  acres. 
However  after  seven  years  the  park  is  still  more  an  idea  than  a fact. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  reported  on  matters  relating  to  The  Kentucky 
Warbler.  Mississippi  State  University  has  ordered  a complete  backfile  of 
The  Kentucky  Warbler,  a recognition  of  its  scientific  value.  Mrs.  Stamm 
also  noted  two  studies  that  members  ought  to  know  about.  David  Peakall, 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University,  is  undertaking  a nation- 
wide survey  of  Great  Blue  Heron  colonies.  Anyone  knowing  of  such  a 
herony  was  advised  to  inform  him.  Also,  Sanderlings  are  now  being  color- 
marked  for  study,  and  persons  observing  individuals  so  marked  should 
report  them  to  the  Long  Point  Bird  Observatory. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee. 
Mrs.  Stamm,  chairman,  (other  members:  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Miss  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Mrs,  Wallace  Whalen)  announced  the  following  nominees:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Raymond  Nall,  Murray;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Louisville;  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard, 
Louisville;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs,  Eugene  Wilson,  Bowling  Green; 
Councillors  (two-year  terms),  Albert  Powell,  Owensboro;  Dr.  Herbert 
Shadowen,  Bowling  Green.  Councillors  held  over  for  another  year  each  are: 
Leonard  Brecher,  Louisville,  and  Dr.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Carlisle.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Stamm  moved  that  the  nominees  be  elected  by  acclamation;  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Belt  and  so  voted. 

The  acting  recording  secretary  read  the  following  motion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board:  “Be  it  moved  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
finance  committee  to  reinvest  the  seven  $100  shares  presently  in  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  in  order  to  provide  a greater  return,  the  committee  to  consist  of 
Mr.  Brecher,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Stamm  and  Mrs.  Daubard.”  The  motion 
passed. 

Dr.  Nall  announced  that  the  fall  meeting  in  1972  would  be  at  Lake 
Cumberland,  and  was  set  tentatively  for  the  second  weekend  of  October. 
Dr.  Shadowen  asked  if  Louisville  had  been  considered  as  a meeting  place, 
and  at  Dr.  Nall’s  request,  Mr.  Stamm  explained  that  he  suggested  to  the 
President  and  other  members  that  the  Board  consider  holding  the  1973, 
rather  than  1972,  meeting  in  Louisville,  with  plans  of  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  society  in  the  city  in  which  it  had  been  founded 
in  1923.  The  members  present  agreed  that  this  was  an  excellent  proposal. 

Dr.  Nall  announced  that  the  board  had  recommended  that  he  name  a 
committee  to  propose  certain  changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  the 
committee  to  be  composed  of  Dr.  Peterson  (chairman)  and  Miss  Schneider 
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and  Professor  Whitt  as  members.  The  motion  was  passed.  There  was  no 
further  new  business,  but  before  Dr.  Nall  adjourned  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Stamm  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  officers;  Dr.  Shadowen  seconded 
the  motion,  and  it  was  overwhelmingly  approved. 

The  Saturday  night  speaker  was  Dr.  Russell  E.  Mumford  of  Purdue 
University.  Dr.  Mumford  spoke  on  “Birds  and  the  Ecology  of  Indiana’s 
Prairie,”  illustrating  his  lecture  with  his  own  slides.  He  portrayed  graphic- 
ally the  destruction  of  large  areas  of  the  original  prairie  and  the  virtual 
extinction  of  the  Greater  Prairie  Chicken  in  Indiana.  The  ploughing  up  of 
the  old  prairie,  the  destruction  of  its  ecology,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
Prairie  Chicken,  followed  by  a year  of  crops  and  then  reversion  to  the  soil 
bank,  highlights  the  weaknesses  of  our  programs  for  the  wise  use  of  our 
lands  and  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  Willard  Gray  compiled  the  bird  list  for  the  day.  The  number  of 
species  reported  by  all  parties  was  92,  including  eight  species  of  ducks, 
Turkey,  two  adult  Bald  Eagles,  and  an  Osprey.  Dr.  Peterson  announced  the 
field  trips  for  Sunday  morning,  including  a trip  to  Murphey’s  Pond  led  by 
Mr.  Gray.  Four  Sandhill  Cranes  flying  over  proved  the  most  interesting 
observation  on  this  trip.  Other  parties  went  to  the  Goose  Island  area,  the 
Silo  Overlook,  and  Crooked  Creek.  Among  the  additional  species  for  Sunday 
morning  were:  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Tree  Swallow,  and  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron  (immature).  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Clell  T.  Peterson 

Acting  Recording  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  1,  1971 
GENERAL  FUND 


Receipts 

BALANCE  FORWARD 

230  Active  Memberships  @ $3.00  $ 690.00 

5 Family  Memberships  @ 6.00  30.00 

70  Family  Memberships  @ 4.00  280.00 

34  Contributing  Memberships  @ 5.00  170.00 

16  Student  Memberships  @ 2.00  32.00 

2 Life  Memberships  @ 50.00  100.00 

1 Life  Membership  (part  pay.)  @ 20.00  20.00 

Conversion  of  two  Single  Memberships 

to  Family  @ 1.00  2.00  $1324.00 


$1196.58 


Interest  income  Jefferson  Federal 

on  Full-Paid  Shares  26.52 

Contributions : 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  10.00 

Sally  Schell  Ruhe  Memorial  Fund  transferred 
from  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  50.00 

Sales: 

Kentucky  Warbler  14.25 

Mobiles  14.00 

Sleeve  Patches  7.50 

Check  List  Cards  31.30 
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Summary  of  Birds  3.00  70.05 


Refund,  Cumberland  Falls  (15%)  126.60 

Spring  Meeting  1971  467.85 

T.O.S.  repayment  of  Loan  125.60 

Fall  Meeting  1971  — Preregistration  25.00 


Total  Receipts  2225.62 


Total  3422.20 

Disbursements 

Printing:  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues  975.66 

Kentucky  Warbler  cuts  6.31 

Letter  Heads,  1M  16.28 

Brochures  42.00  1040.25 


Supplies  & Postage  88.52 

Mailing  Permit  and  Deposits  105.00  193.52 


Transferred  to  Endowment  Fund  100.00 

Kentucky  State  Treas.  (Filing  Fee)  5.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1970  308.91 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1971  323.84 

Mammoth  Cave  Hotel — Payment  for  T.O.S.  125.60 

Nature  Conservancy — on  a/c  Murphy’s  Pond 

from  Sally  Schell  Ruhe  Memorial  Fund 50.00 

Miscellaneous  12.64 


Total  Disbursements  2159.76 


Balance  on  Hand  1262.44 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account — October  1,  1970  $1476.85 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  700.00 


2176.85 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  26.52 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  98.27 

Two  Life  Memberships  @ 50.00  100.00 


Total  Receipts  224.79 


Total 


2401.64 
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Disbursements 


Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares 

to  General  Fund  26.52 

Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  1,  1971  2375.12 


Total  2401.64 

Endowment  Fund  consisting  of  receipts  for 

Life  Memberships  is  invested  in  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  & Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Assets:  Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  $ 700.00 

Bal.  in  Savings  Account  10/1/71  1675.12 

Note:  Second  Quarter  interest  of  $8.80  on  full  paid 
shares  (due  in  June)  was  not  received 
prior  to  10/1/71 


THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 


Balance  in  Savings  Account  1230.78 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  61.31 

Total  1292.09 

Disbursements 

Contributions  to  Nature  Conservancy  for 
Murphy’s  Pond  from  Sally  Schell  Ruhe 

Memorial  Gift  50.00 

Balance  1242.09 

Principal  Fund  $ 798.00 

Accumulated  Interest  444.09 

Total  1242.09 


Receipts  for  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  invested  in 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  & Loan 
Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky.  $1262.44 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 2375.12 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology,  Greater 
Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 1242.09 


Total  Assets  4879.68 


Mary  Louise  Daubard, 
Treasurer 
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BIRDS  RECORDED  AT  KENTUCKY  DAM  VILLAGE  STATE  PARK 

The  K.O.S.  field  trips  on  October  9 and  10,  1971,  at  Kentucky  Dam 
Village  State  Park,  were  exciting  and  interesting.  Late  migrants  and 
winter  birds  were  seen  on  all  trips.  A cold  front  preceded  the  outings  and 
may  have  triggered  the  southward  movement  of  birds  since  migration 
seemed  to  be  in  full  swing.  Canada  Geese  and  ducks  were  feeding  in  the 
bays  and  inlets  at  Barkley  Lake  while  a mature  Bald  Eagle  flew  overhead 
and  10  Black-bellied  Plovers,  in  winter  plumage,  flew  to  the  sandbar,  below, 
as  we  watched  from  Silo  Overlook.  In  the  wooded  areas  surrounding  us 
various  species  of  warblers,  some  in  spring  plumage,  were  flitting  from 
tree  to  tree.  Also,  the  metallic  “eek”  notes  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
were  heard,  and  one  by  one  new  species  of  birds  were  added  to  the  list.  One 
hundred  and  one  species,  including  three  observed  at  Murphey’s  Pond  but 
not  at  the  Park,  were  recorded  on  the  two  days.  The  list  as  compiled  by 
Willard  Gray  follows: 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron, 
Canada  Goose  (350-400),  Snow  Goose  (2),  Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Gadwall, 
Pintail,  Green-winged  Teal,  Blue-winged  Teal,  American  Widgeon,  Wood 
Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Bald  Eagle  (2),  Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey  (2),  Sparrow  Hawk,  Turkey  (4), 
Sandhill  Crane  (4  at  Murphey’s  Pond),  American  Coot,  Killdeer,  Black- 
bellied  Plover  (10),  Common  Snipe,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Greater  Yellowlegs 
(1),  Lesser  Yellowlegs  (4),  Ring-billed  Gull,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  Kingfisher, 
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Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Tree  Swallow  (200), 
Rough-winged  Swallow  (Murphey’s  Pond),  Barn  Swallow,  Blue  Jay,  Com- 
mon Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Brown  Creeper,  House  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren, 
Mockingbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Hermit  Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird, 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet, 
Cedar  Waxwing,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Starling,  Solitary  Vireo  (Murphey’s 
Pond),  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Nash- 
ville Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Blackburnian 
Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Yellowthroat, 
House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Common 
Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardi- 
nal, Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  Purple  Finch,  American  Gold- 
finch, Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field 
Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Spar- 
row, and  Song  Sparrow. — A.  L.  S. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Able,  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  K.O.S.  member,  was  awarded  the  Wilson  Prize  at  the  Fifty-second 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  at  Dauphin  Island, 
Alabama,  April  22-25,  1971.  His  presentation  of  “The  flight  directions  of 
autumn  nocturnal  migrants  on  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast”  was  chosen  as  the 
best  paper  by  a student  or  non-professional  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  K.O.S.  librarian,  has  just  returned  from  a five 
weeks  tour  in  “Unknown  Australia”.  On  this  trip  she  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  beauty  of  the  island  continent  and  the  wealth  and  diversity 
of  its  fauna  and  flora.  She  was  overwhelmed  by  the  many,  many  colorful 
species  of  birds  endemic  to  that  unusual  country. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Mrs.  Edwin  V.  Thompson,  Jr.  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Carl  F.  Kerbel 


The  forty-seventh  volume  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  now  completed 
and  the  editor  wishes  to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  thanks,  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  entire  editorial  staff  (see  page  58  for  a list  of 
personnel).  Also,  special  thanks  is  due  Evelyn  Schneider  and  Frederick  W. 
Stamm  for  helpfulness  in  various  ways. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  Ray  Harm’s  painting  of  the 
Carolina  Wren  (Thiyothorus  ludovicianus) ; it  is  shown  amid  the  lustrous 
leaves  of  the  Galax  (Galax  aphylla)  plant.  The  Carolina  Wren,  a perma- 
nent resident,  is  known  to  sing  in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  1971  mid-winter  bird  counts  show  a remarkable  increase 
for  this  species,  as  compared  with  1970. 
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COMMENTS  ON  A TWO-YEAR  WOOD  DUCK  SURVEY 

Jerry  W.  Allen 

Since  nest  site  selection  by  Wood  Ducks  (Aix  sponsa)  is  very  secretive, 
little  is  known  about  reproduction  and  nest  box  use  in  Land  Between  the 
Lakes.  A nest  box  and  brood  survey  was  conducted  during  the  1970  and 
1971  breeding  seasons  in  the  portion  of  Land  Between  the  Lakes  lying 
north  of  US  68.  Results  for  1970  were  previously  reported  (Allen,  1971). 

Land  Between  the  Lakes,  a 170,000-acre  area  in  western  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  is  being  developed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  a 
demonstration  in  out-door  recreation  and  conservation  education.  An  esti- 
mated 145,000  acres  of  the  area  is  hardwood  forest  composed  mainly  of 
oak  and  hickory,  with  certain  areas  having  timber  that  could  be  possible 
nest  cavity  sites.  An  estimated  26,400  acres  is  classified  as  bottom  land, 
139,200  acres  as  upland  woods,  and  approximately  23,000  acres  is  open  land. 

Methods 

All  boxes  were  the  typical  wooden  type,  constructed  of  rough  lumber. 
The  boxes  were  approximately  11  x 11  x 24  inches  inside  dimensions,  with  a 
SV2-  to  4y2-inch  entrance  hole.  Three  to  five  inches  of  sawdust  was  added 
to  each  box. 

During  the  1970  and  1971  study,  the  boxes  were  checked  at  two-week 
intervals  so  as  not  to  create  too  much  disturbance.  Other  investigators 
usually  checked  boxes  more  frequently;  Bellrose  (1964)  checked  housing 
units  on  10-day  intervals,  Grice  and  Rogers  (1965)  checked  their  boxes 
weekly. 

The  nest  boxes  were  numbered  1 through  18  in  1970,  and  numbers 
19  through  39  were  added  in  1971.  The  location  of  each  box  was  plotted  on 
a map  of  the  area,  and  information  was  recorded  at  each  visit  on  note  cards. 
Wood  Duck  acceptance,  productivity,  and  nest  losses  due  to  predators  were 
determined.  Use  of  the  boxes  by  other  animals  was  also  noted. 

Following  the  survey  in  1970,  it  was  believed  that  a larger  number  of 
boxes  would  possibly  increase  reproduction.  In  1971,  an  additional  21  boxes 
were  erected  on  Hematite  Lake  by  the  Murray  State  University  chapter 
of  The  Wildlife  Society.  Some  were  mounted  on  poles  back  to  back;  others 
were  mounted  singly.  Practically  all  the  boxes  were  mounted  over  water, 
usually  toward  the  center  of  water  areas  or  well  beyond  the  waterline. 
Height  above  the  water  ranged  from  two  feet  to  six  feet,  with  the  average 
about  four  feet.  Several  boxes  in  the  water  did  not  have  predator  guards, 
but  most  were  protected  by  strips  of  24-  to  36-inch  light  gauge  sheet  metal. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  1970,  there  were  18  boxes  available.  Two  of  these  were  used,  but 
only  one  was  successful  (Table  1).  A total  of  19  eggs  were  laid  (Table  1), 
11  hatched.  This  was  11.1  percent  use  of  the  boxes,  with  50  percent  of  the 
nest  attempts  successful.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  per  nest  was  9.5. 

The  1971  season  brought  increased  nesting  activity  and  along  with  it 
several  complications.  Of  the  39  boxes  available  six  were  used,  but  only 
four  nests  produced  successful  broods  (Table  1).  This  was  15.4  percent 
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use  and  66.6  percent  nesting  success.  Evidently  there  was  some  competition 
for  nest  boxes,  since  dump-nesting  was  encountered  for  the  first  time. 
(Dump-nesting  is  a term  used  when  two  or  more  hens  lay  in  the  same  nest.) 
The  complication  of  dump-nesting  injected  a measure  of  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing a precise  clutch  size.  There  was  supporting  evidence  that  nests 
containing  16  or  more  eggs  were  dump-nests.  Dump-nesting  was  believed 
to  have  taken  place  in  three  nests,  with  the  largest  containing  23  eggs 
(Table  2).  In  one  case  four  eggs  did  not  hatch,  possibly  because  the  eggs 
became  chilled.  An  earlier  inspection  revealed  that  four  outside  eggs  were 
cooler  than  the  other  eggs.  It  is  also  possible  that  yearling  ducks  laid  their 
eggs  in  this  nest  after  incubation  had  already  started.  In  1971  the  average 
clutch  size  was  16  eggs,  including  dump-nests.  An  average  of  10.6  ducklings 
were  hatched  per  box  in  1971  (Table  1)  for  a total  of  64  ducklings  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  5.5  in  1970,  when  11  hatched  and  9 survived. 

Addition  of  new  nest  boxes  may  be  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  nests  in  boxes,  and  as  a direct  result,  the  number  of  ducklings 
hatched. 


TABLE  1 

Use  and  Success  of  Wood  Duck  Nest  Boxes 
Near  Hematite  and  Energy  Lakes 
Land  Between  The  Lakes 
1970  - 1971 

1970  1971 


Number  of  Boxes  Available  18  39 

Number  of  Boxes  Used  2 6 

Percent  of  Available  Boxes  Used  11.1  15.4 

Number  of  Nests  Started  2 6 

Number  of  Nests  Completed  1 4 

Percent  of  Nests  Completed  50  66.6 

Number  of  Eggs  Laid  19  96 

Number  of  Eggs  Hatched  11  64 

Average  Number  Eggs  Laid  Per  Box  Used  9.5  16 

Average  Number  Eggs  Hatched  Per  Box  Used  5.5  10.6 

Nests  Lost  to  Predators  1 2 

Percent  of  Nests  Lost  to  Predators  50  33.3 

Number  of  Single  Nests  2 3 


Nine  of  the  vacant  boxes  appeared  to  have  been  inspected  and/or 
prepared  for  nesting  by  females.  Only  new  boxes  in  1971  were  used  for 
nest  sites.  This  would  indicate  that  the  carefully  selected  sites  of  the  new 
boxes  were  chosen  more  readily  by  Wood  Ducks  than  the  randomly  located 
sites  of  the  older  boxes,  some  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  nest  failures  mentioned  earlier  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
raccoon  (Procyon  lotor)  predation;  in  every  case  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  this  supposition.  Also,  there  was  evidence  that  a hen  had 
been  eaten  along  with  the  eggs  in  Box  No.  32,  when  the  nest  was  raided. 

Rate  of  predation  seemed  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  shore.  Boxes  near  the  shoreline  were  the  first  to  be  raided,  and 
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the  others  were  raided  as  water  fell  and  distance  from  the  shoreline  de- 
creased. It  appears  that  a mistake  was  made  when  predator  guards  were 
omitted  from  some  of  the  boxes  believed  to  be  far  enough  out  in  the  water 
to  be  free  of  predation.  It  is  suggested  that  all  boxes  be  predator-proofed 
before  the  next  breeding  season. 

It  may  be  significant  to  note  that  no  Starlings  (Sturnus  vulgaris) 
were  present  in  1971  but  were  present  in  1970.  However,  in  1971  some 
interference  from  the  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  lucovicianus ) was  found 
in  unoccupied  boxes,  but  it  seems  logical  that  “woodies”  could  easily  evict 
them  if  necessary. 

Several  of  the  unoccupied  boxes  contained  paper  wasps  (Polistes 
polistes)  which  were  annoying  to  the  surveyor  and  probably  to  Wood  Duck 
nest  site  selection. 

TABLE  2 

Nest  Box  Production 
1970  - 1971 


Year 

Box  Number 

Possible 

Dump-Nest 

Number  Eggs 
Laid 

Number  Eggs 
Hatched 

1970 

12 

No 

11 

11 

16 

No 

8 

0 

1971 

19 

Yes 

16 

16 

24 

Yes 

16 

12* 

29 

No 

14 

0 

32 

No 

14 

0 

33 

No 

13 

13 

36 

Yes 

23 

23 

(Tabulations  showing  two  years’  individual  nest  box  production  on  Hematite  Lake  and 
nearby  areas  in  Land  Between  the  Lakes.) 

* The  final  inspection  revealed  4 eggs  still  in  the  nest  with  the  embryo  not  fully  de- 
veloped. 

A spot  check  by  boat  revealed  that  there  was  no  increase  in  number  of 
broods  seen  on  Kentucky  and  Barkley  Lakes  (Table  3),  although  it  did 
indicate  there  were  fewer  non-productive  adults  in  1971  than  in  1970. 

The  fact  that  seven  pair  of  Wood  Ducks  were  seen  on  the  islands  in 
Hematite  Lake  several  days  in  succession  seems  to  indicate  that  nearby 
tree  cavities  supply  the  majority  of  nest  sites  for  Wood  Ducks,  but  con- 
clusive evidence  is  not  available  to  support  the  theory. 

Most  of  the  boxes  are  in  good  shape;  however,  seven  or  eight  need 
to  be  repaired,  replaced,  and/or  moved  to  a more  desirable  location.  The 
problem  of  box  destruction  (not  nest  destruction)  lies  partially  with  man. 
People  cannot  seem  to  resist  a peek  in  boxes  near  a trail.  As  a result,  in 
most  instances  the  tops  are  left  off  and  the  boxes  made  unfit  for  nesting 
sites. 

If  boxes  are  given  the  attention  required  for  effective  Wood  Duck 
nest  site  selection,  the  overall  outlook  for  management  of  the  Wood  Duck 
on  Hematite  Lake  is  very  promising. 
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TABLE  3 

Spot-Check  Brood  Count 
By  Boat 

On  Kentucky  and  Barkley  Lakes 
1970  - 1971 


Lake 

Broods 

Seen 

Brood 
Hens  Seen 

Ducklings 

Seen 

In  Broods 

Other 

Adults 

Seen 

Non-Brood 
Hens  Seen 

Males 

Seen 

Location 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Vickers 

1970 

0 

0 

0 

18 

9 

9 

Rhodes 

1 

1 

10 

4 

0 

4 

Duncan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Smith 

Barkley 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Shaw  Branch 

1970 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Nancy  Ford 

1 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Fulton 

Totals 

1970 

4 

4 

32 

22 

12 

15 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Rhodes 

1971 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Higgins 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Duncan 

Barkley 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Mammoth  Fn. 

1971 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Fulton 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Nancy  Ford 

Totals 

1971 

4 

4 

25 

4 

2 

2 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1971-1972 


Here  is  our  summary  of  the  1971  bird  counts,  a good  average  survey 
of  representative  parts  of  Kentucky.  A total  of  102  species,  plus  one  hybrid, 
and  about  2,179,007  individuals  are  on  the  table.  In  addition,  six  species — 
Horned  Grebe,  Green  Heron,  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  Snowy  Owl,  Short-eared 
Owl,  and  Red  Phalarope — appear  for  the  count  period. 

Ducks  are  down  in  numbers,  particularly  in  sections  along  the  Ohio 
River,  possibly  because  of  high  water  conditions.  Hawks  are  well  repre- 
sented, with  the  Red-tailed  being  the  most  numerous.  Rough-legged  Hawks 
have  been  “regulars”  in  recent  years;  and  many  of  us  have  seen  them  at 
very  close  range. 

The  mild  fall  may  account  for  the  late  stragglers,  such  as  Green  Heron, 
Catbird,  and  Palm  Warblers.  At  the  same  time,  some  northern  species, 
such  as  the  Glaucous  Gulls  and  Evening  Grosbeaks  add  interest  to  the 
count.  The  Brewer’s  Blackbird  is  another  bird  of  unusual  occurrence. 

Brown  Thrashers  appear  on  seven  counts,  with  15  at  Yelvington. 
Myrtle  Warblers  show  approximately  a 200%  increase  over  1970,  and  the 
Eastern  Bluebird  a 30%  increase.  Field  and  White-crowned  Sparrows  show 
a slight  decrease  in  numbers,  and  White-throated  Sparrows  a big  gain, 
compared  with  last  year’s  figures. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  KY  453  (“The  Trace”)  and  Mulberry 
Flat  Road;  lake  and  river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  wood  40%). — 
Dec.  28;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Early  overcast  with  threat  of  rain  clearing 
in  early  a.m.;  temp.  36°  to  43°;  wind  NNW,  8 m.p.h.  Fourteen  observers  in 
6 parties.  Total  party-hours,  46  (29  on  foot,  17  by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
231  (20  on  foot,  211  by  car).  Total,  65  species,  about  61,440  individuals. 

The  best  find  was  the  Rough-legged  Hawk,  carefully  observed  perching 
and  flying,  by  Bob  Smith  and  Larry  Lamely:  all  marks  clearly  seen.  This 
hawk,  although  less  rare  in  the  area  than  reported  sightings  indicate,  has 
appeared  on  the  Christmas  Count  only  once  before  (1959),  according  to 
my  records. 

Loggerhead  Shrikes  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  in  the  count  area. 
The  eight  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  represent  virtually  a crash,  this  species 
having  been  a common  winter  resident  since  the  explosion  year  of  1966. 

The  Golden  Eagles  (2  ad.,  5 im.)  set  a new  record  for  this  count,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  There  is  a possibility  of  some  duplication, 
but  all  birds  were  carefully  studied  and  characteristic  markings  noted  by 
the  observers. 

Despite  the  low  lake  levels  and  expanses  of  mudflats,  we  have  not  had 
the  flocks  of  mixed  shorebirds  that  lingered  in  Western  Kentucky  the  three 
previous  winters. 

Hematite  Lake,  drained  in  midsummer  to  control  the  water  shield 
(Brasenia),  is  largely  unfilled  yet,  because  of  the  dry  autumn. 

The  50,000  Starlings  represent  (1)  a slight  increase  in  the  roost  at 
Kentucky  Dam  and  (2)  my  conviction  that  I was  far  too  cautious  in 
reporting  this  roost  on  last  year’s  count.  I have  repeatedly  watched  the 
flights  to  the  roost  and  am  confident  that  50,000  individuals  is  a more 
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accurate  but  still  modest  estimate  of  the  numbers  present. — Mike  Alex- 
ander, John  B.  Andrews,  Don  Burchfield,  Willard  Gray,  Robert  Head, 
Larry  Lamely,  Edwin  Larson,  Clell  T.  Peterson  (compiler),  Scott  Seiber, 
Robert  Smith,  Paul  W.  Sturm,  Sherman  Swanson,  Mark  Thurman,  Andy 
Wilson. 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
at  the  main  pool  of  Murphey’s  Pond,  including  points  along  the  north  and 
western  edge  of  the  Pond,  Baltimore  Bottoms,  and  adjoining  farmland; 
wooded  area  30%,  farmland  40%,  swamp  20%,  overgrown  fields  10%). — 
Dec.  26;  5:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  62°  to  70°;  wind  SW,  0-5  m.p.h. 
Two  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party-hours,  10  ( 9 on  foot,  1 by  car)  ; 
total  party-miles,  46  (7  on  foot,  39  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  about  1,992 
individuals. 

The  following  four  species  were  new  for  the  counts  in  the  area: 
Bufflehead,  Black  Vulture,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  and  Purple  Finch. 

Five  species  set  new  records  for  individuals:  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Winter  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  and  Swamp  Sparrow. 

The  increased  logging  in  the  immediate  area  may  be  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  Hairy  Woodpeckers.  Also,  the  owls,  quite  common  last  year, 
were  down  to  one  lone  bird. — Edwin  Larson  (compiler),  Clell  T.  Peterson. 

MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Forrest 
Grove). — Jan.  2;  5:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy  in  a.m.,  then  clear;  temp. 
38°  to  50°;  wind  NW,  10  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  18  (7  on  foot,  11  by  car).  Total,  46  species,  about  2,384  individuals. 
Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Brown  Thrasher.  The  10 
Bald  Eagles  were  observed  at  one  time,  about  7 :00  a.m. — C.  L.  Frazer 
(compiler)  Jim  Frazer. 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Madisonville,  to  include  W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek, 
KY  892,  2 lakes  near  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%, 
lake  shore  30%,  fields  20%). — Dec.  26;  6:45  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Mostly 
cloudy,  gradually  clearing  in  late  afternoon;  temp.  55°  to  64°;  wind  SW, 
8-12  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party-hours,  1014  (814  on 
foot,  2 by  car);  total  party-miles,  43  (7  on  foot,  36  by  car).  Total,  43 
species,  about  2,003,645  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Horned  Grebe,  Canada  Goose,  Canvasback,  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Bobwhite,  Brown  Creeper,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Pine  Siskin,  Purple 
Finch,  Tree  Sparrow.) 

A mild  and  warm  December  has  resulted  in  a good  variety  of  waterfowl, 
including  two  large  flocks  of  American  Coots:  700  and  400.  The  big  black- 
bird roost  has  moved  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  previous  location  and 
is  now  near  Memorial  Gardens,  McLeod  Lane.  It  obviously  is  much  larger 
than  in  1970  and  covers  a wider  area. — Chip  Coffman,  Mrs.  Selby  Coffman, 
James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Robert  Bold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Trother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Travis. 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  RESORT  PARK  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  park  lodge  area;  deciduous  and  pine  woods 
and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmland: 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  15%,  farmland  10%,  lake  shore  15%). — 
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Dec.  27:  7:20  a.m.  to  3:50  p.m.  Heavy  overcast  and  slight  drizzle  to  clear 
and  sunny;  temp.  56°  to  66°;  wind  SE,  10-20  m.p.h.  Four  observers  in 
1 party.  Total  party-hours,  8V2  (7%  on  foot,  1 by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
35 y2  (9y2  on  foot,  26  by  car).  Total,  43  species,  about  704  individuals. — 
Don  Andrews,  Willard  Gray  (compiler),  Kim  Neese,  Tim  Neese. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Ford  and 
Wilson  farms,  east  of  Sorgho). — Dec.  27;  (time  in  the  field? — Ed.). 
Cloudy;  temp.  55°  to  65°;  wind,  calm  to  10  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  2 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  14  (10  on  foot,  4 by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
60  (10  on  foot,  50  by  car).  Total,  47  species,  about  2,772  individuals.  (Seen 
in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Mallard,  Marsh  Hawk,  Horned 
Lark,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Purple  Finch.) 

Comparing  the  1971  figures  with  those  of  1970,  we  find  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Common  Snipe,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  and 
the  Barred  Owl;  a decrease  in  hawks,  and  the  absence  of  waterfowl. — 
Joseph  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Wilson 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
US  60,  approximately  2 miles  east  of  Maceo;  largely  same  territory  as  in 
previous  years:  woodlands  30%,  fields  40%,  river,  lakes,  creek,  and  ponds 
15%,  roadsides  and  yards  15%). — Dec.  31;  7:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy 
in  a.m.,  but  clear  in  p.m.;  temp.  34°  to  38°;  wind,  calm.  Eight  observers 
in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (14  on  foot,  16  by  car)  ; total  party- 
miles,  36  (10  on  foot,  26  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  about  3,264  individuals. 
(Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Duck,  Savannah 
Sparrow.) 

The  two  Great  Horned  Owls,  observed  by  George  Ray  in  the  Pup  Creek 
Bottoms,  were  a really  interesting  find.  In  spite  of  suitable  habitat,  we  were 
unable  to  find  a Red-shouldered  Hawk  or  a Marsh  Hawk. 

Mrs.  Lawanda  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Bea  Whalen,  who  did  not  hike  with  us, 
sent  in  a sizeable  list  of  birds  from  observations  made  in  their  immediate 
surroundings. — Joe  Ford,  Eleanor  lies,  Ramon  lies,  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.  (com- 
piler), Mildred  Powell,  George  Ray,  Marvin  Ray,  Maudie  Ray,  Bea  Whalen, 
Lawanda  Elliott. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green). — Dec.  18;  7:00  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.;  temp.  24°  to  38°;  wind  NW,  2-5  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  3 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  18  (13  on  foot,  5 by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
104  (14  on  foot,  90  by  car).  Total,  52  species,  about  27,794  individuals. 
(Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Red-shouldered  Hawk, 
Brown  Creeper.) 

The  numbers  of  Starlings,  Grackles,  and  Red-winged  Blackbirds  re- 
ported in  the  Bowling  Green  count  are  misleading.  A huge  roost  is  located 
on  a farm,  two  miles  west  of  Bowling  Green.  A conservative  estimate  of 
the  number  of  birds  is  5,000,000  with  some  estimates  as  high  as  7,000,000. 
The  approximate  percentage  of  species  involved  is  as  follows:  Starlings, 
50%,  Grackles,  40%,  and  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  10%.  This  roost  was  not 
included  in  the  Christmas  count  total  because  most  of  the  birds  enter  the 
roost  at  twilight  when  visibility  is  poor,  and  the  number  would  not  be  an 
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actual  count  but  an  approximation.  Also,  most  of  the  birds  fly  into  the 
roost  from  areas  outside  our  actual  count  area. — Dulcie  Clark,  Scott  Ford, 
Millard  Gipson,  Robert  Pace,  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  (compiler). 

GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Beech 
Grove  Baptist  Church,  to  include  Wininger  and  Elmore  Farms,  Beaver 
Creek,  Barren  River  Reservoir  Ramps,  Gillenwater  and  Brigadoon  Farms; 
roadsides  and  farming  areas  40%,  woodlands  30%,  lake  sites  20%,  creek 
bottoms  10%). — Jan.  2;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Cloudy  to  clear;  temp.  30° 
to  43°;  wind  NW  and  W,  5-25  m.p.h.  Streams  flush.  Five  observers  in  3 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (2514  on  foot,  434  by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
81  (65  on  foot,  16  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  about  3,185  individuals.  (Seen 
in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Lesser  Scaup,  Horned  Owl, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Hermit  Thrush,  and  Rusty  Blackbird.) 

The  Great  Blue  Herons  are  not  in  evidence  as  in  previous  winters. 
Myrtle  Warblers  have  been  seen  in  large  numbers,  but  few  were  tabulated 
on  count  day.  Forty  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are  wintering  in  Brigadoon 
Forest,  apparently  due  to  the  heavy  acorn  crop. — Frances  Ellis,  Marquita 
Gillenwater,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr  (compiler),  Ronald  Ward. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  42  and  KY  22,  to  include  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jeffersontown, 
Pewee  Valley,  Goshen  and  southern  Indiana  from  Jeffersonville  to  Utica; 
deciduous  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  20%,  swamps 
and  marshes  5%,  Ohio  River  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  40%). — Dec.  19; 
5:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  32°  to  39°;  wind  W,  10-25  m.p.h. 
Rain  in  afternoon ; small  ponds  frozen,  other  water  open.  Twenty-two  ob- 
servers in  7 parties.  Total  party-hours,  62  (36  on  foot,  26  by  car)  ; total 
party-miles,  306  (29  on  foot,  277  by  car).  Total,  82  species,  1 hybrid,  about 
21,489  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day: 
Horned  Grebe,  Gadwall,  Red  Phalarope,  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  Snowy  Owl.) 

The  Mallard  x Black  Duck  was  a hybrid,  having  the  typical  green 
patch  on  side  of  the  head,  observed  by  Lattis  and  Monroe  with  mixed  flock 
of  both  species.  The  Glaucous  Gulls,  a first-year  bird  and  a full  adult,  were 
present  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  December  18  and  on  count  day;  studied 
by  two  parties.  The  Oregon  Junco  was  a black-headed  male.  A Red 
Phalarope,  unable  to  fly,  was  found  wandering  in  a southwestern  Jefferson 
County  yard  on  December  16,  but  died  the  next  day. 

Unusually  high  numbers  of  Brown  Creepers,  Winter  Wrens,  and  Song 
Sparrows  were  reported.  Many  water  birds  were  missed,  probably  due  to 
poor  weather  and  high  water  conditions  of  Ohio  River  during  previous 
week. — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Fisher, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Richard  L.  Lattis,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 
(compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  James  C.  Pasikowski,  Louis  Pieper,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Robertson,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Carl  J.  Schultz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick 
W.  Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend;  deciduous  woodlands  95%,  brushy 
fields  2%,  lakes  and  river  3%). — Dec.  19;  7:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Clear  but 
overcast  in  a.m.  gradually  changing  to  light  sleet  and  snow  flurries,  then 
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steady  rain;  temp.  30°  to  45°.  Thirteen  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  28  (22  on  foot,  6 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  80  (10  on  foot,  70  by 
car).  Total,  50  species,  about  2,448  individuals. 

This  was  a good  average  count,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  with 
no  new  species  and  no  species  in  unusual  numbers.  The  only  notable  find 
of  the  1971  count  was  the  single  Tree  Sparrow,  in  the  Houchens  Ferry-Ollie 
section  of  the  park,  sighted  by  Dr.  Shadowen’s  party.  As  far  as  I know,  this 
is  the  first  time  this  species  has  appeared  on  a Christmas  Bird  Count  since 
the  first  cooperative  count  in  1956,  when  one  bird  was  listed. — Mrs.  H.  B. 
Clark,  Mrs,  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Clay 
Pickard,  Seneas  Pickard,  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray, 
Marvin  Ray,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Jeff  Shadowen,  Faye  and  Russell  Starr. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  about  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance;  area  includes  considerable 
fields  outside  park;  deciduous  woods  18%,  brushy  fields  35%,  open  fields 
26%,  hedgerows  5%,  creeks,  lake,  and  river  16%). — Dec.  22;  7:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  28°  to  40°;  wind  NW,  6 m.p.h.  Small  ponds  frozen 
over,  creeks  and  river  open.  Seven  observers  in  4 parties  part  of  the  time. 
Total  party-hours,  30  (20  on  foot,  10  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  193  (28  on 
foot,  165  by  car).  Total,  63  species,  about  8,374  individuals.  (Seen  in  area 
during  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Great  Horned  Owl.) 

In  general  birds  of  prey  were  well  represented,  with  a good  count  on 
Red-tailed  and  Sparrow  Hawks.  Woodpeckers  were  about  average,  except 
for  the  Yellow-shafted  Flicker.  The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  set  a new 
record  for  this  count,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  The  Catbird  was 
observed  at  close  range,  by  Albert  Westerman,  in  a low  area  of  dense 
honeysuckle  and  red  cedar.  Weeds  have  been  cut  in  the  fields  along  the 
river,  and  may  account  for  the  sharp  decrease  in  Field  Sparrows.  However, 
there  was  a noticeable  increase  in  many  species  of  seed-eating  birds,  such 
as  Cardinals,  White-throated,  White-crowned,  and  Song  Sparrows. — Joseph 
Croft,  Wilbur  Jackson,  William  Rowe,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler),  Frede- 
rick W.  Stamm,  Albert  Westerman,  and  John  Westerman. 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Courthouse). — Jan.  1;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Clear  in  a.m.  becom- 
ing increasingly  cloudy  in  p.m.;  temp.  28°  to  50°;  wind,  5-10  m.p.m. ; 
ground  bare,  almost  no  ice.  Thirty  observers  in  8-10,  parties.  Total,  63 
species,  about  9,325  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Green  Heron  (well  seen  by  Mrs.  WBM),  Pintail,  Canvasback, 
Screech  Owl,  Short-eared  Owl,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Pine  Siskin.) 

The  exceptionally  mild  fall,  good  weather  on  count  day,  and  the  large 
number  of  participants,  resulted  in  unusually  high  counts  on  Mourning 
Doves  and  Brown  Creepers.  The  11  Palm  Warblers  were  observed  by  three 
parties.  The  Chipping  Sparrow  was  studied  at  close  range  by  Frederick 
W.  Loetscher  as  it  fed  on  the  ground;  all  points,  including  gray  rump, 
were  clearly  noted.  The  bird  was  with  2 Palm  Warblers. — W.  C.  Alcock, 
A1  Byrd,  Charlotte  Caldwell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Richard 
Caldwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Stuart  Early,  Mrs.  Arthur  Jester, 
J.  W.  Kemper,  Ross  Kreamer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  Jr.,  W.  H. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Myers,  Mrs.  Virgil  Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Robinson, 
H.  M.  Wiley,  C.  A.  Zimmerman  (compiler),  Mrs.  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Zimmerman. 
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FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  127  and  KY  1900,  1.2  miles  north  of  Frankfort,  to  include 
State  Game  Farm,  Federal  Fish  Hatchery,  and  Buckley  Hills  Sanctuary; 
deciduous  and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  35%,  pastures  and  cultivated 
fields  35%,  town  and  suburbs  10%). — Dec.  18;  7:45  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
Clear;  temp.  15°  to  35°;  wind  SSW,  2-10  m.p.h.  Eleven  observers  in  6 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  48  (40  on  foot,  8 by  car)  ; total  party-miles, 
193  (27  on  foot,  166  by  car).  Total,  52  species,  about  4,304  individuals. 

This  year’s  count  does  not  seem  unusual  in  most  respects.  Hawks  were 
low  in  numbers  with  only  the  most  common  reported.  Brown  Creepers  and 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets  were  abundant.  Large  flocks  of  blackbirds  have 
been  noted  in  our  vicinity  but  could  not  be  located  on  the  day  of  the  count. 
Sparrows  were  in  average  numbers,  except  for  a noticeable  increase  in 
Field  Sparrows. — Marvin  Bing,  W.  P.  Caine,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Carr,  Dennis 
Coskren,  James  S.  Durell,  Margaret  Frymire,  Bill  Grayson,  Charles 
Grayson,  Mary  Grayson,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Ferol  Wilkerson. 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County,  census  conducted  principally  in  the  wildlife  area  itself;  however 
roads,  Kentucky  River  areas  near  Monterey,  and  the  dam  area  at  Elmer 
Davis  Lake  were  also  visited;  deciduous  woods  25%,  cedar  woods  10%, 
brushy  fields  35%,  field  and  pastures  20%,  stream  bottomland  10%). — 
Dec.  26;  7:40  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  26°  to  65°;  wind  SW,  12-25 
m.p.h.  Ground  cover  damp,  all  water  open.  Five  observers  in  3 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  20  (16  on  foot,  4 by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  80  (12  on 
foot,  68  by  car).  Total,  42  species,  about  2,224  individuals. 

Only  one  duck,  the  Pintail,  was  seen;  several  parties  of  fishermen 
were  on  Elmer  Davis  Lake.  The  numerous  Red-tailed  Hawks  in  the  wild- 
life area  may  be  present  because  of  the  abundance  of  squirrels.  The  Great 
Horned  Owl,  carrying  a freshly  caught  gray  squirrel,  was  noted  as  it  flew 
into  a tree.  Robins  were  numerous,  with  small  flocks  flying  overhead  con- 
stantly. Slate-colored  Juncos  and  American  Goldfinches  seem  to  be  in  smal- 
ler numbers  than  usual. — Marvin  Bing,  Ellwood  Carr,  James  S.  Durell, 
Charles  Grayson,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler). 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  including  23  miles  of  Kentucky  River,  Lex- 
ington Reservoir,  Nicholasville,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  Experi- 
mental Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%,  towns  and  suburbs 
4%,  pastures,  etc.,  91%). — Dec.  19;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy 
to  cloudy;  temp.  26°  to  50°;  wind  SSW  to  SW,  light  to  18  m.p.h.  in  after- 
noon; most  water  open.  Twenty-eight  observers  in  15  parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  80  (46  on  foot,  34  by  car)  ; total  party-miles,  398  (34  on  foot,  364 
by  car).  Total,  68  species,  about  26,438  individuals. 

Colin  Hyde  reported  the  male  Brewer’s  Blackbird.  He  said  the  bird 
was  “noticeably  irridescent  and  in  good  light”  and  its  size  and  length  of 
tail  excluded  the  Common  Grackle.  Mr.  Hyde  is  familiar  with  the  species 
from  his  years  of  residence  on  the  West  coast,  where  they  are  seen  fre- 
quently. The  Evening  Grosbeak  was  reported  by  Bernice  McClure;  it  was 
at  her  feeder. — Glenn  Bolin,  C.  Bull,  Mary  P.  Burns,  Dennis  Coskren, 
Ruth  Davis,  Lyda  Feck,  Mike  Flynn,  Anna  Heaton,  Maude  Hurt,  Colin 
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Hyde,  Dan  Jervis,  Elizabeth  Lyne,  Ruth  Mathews,  Betty  Maxson,  William 
T.  Maxson,  Bernice  McClure,  Robert  McDowell,  Bob  Morris,  Robert  Norton, 
Tad  Norton,  Frank  Pattie,  Russell  Parson,  Alfred  Reece  (compiler), 
Virginia  Reece,  Barbara  Ruff,  Lenora  Skiles,  Chester  West,  William 
Woodward. 

WILLARD  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Willard; 
same  territory  as  in  past  30  years;  creek  bottoms  40%,  grown  up  fields 
20%,  deciduous  woodlands  40%). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Clear; 
temp.  58°  to  60°.  One  observer.  Total  party-miles,  10  (10  on  foot,  0 by  car). 
Total,  25  species,  about  215  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but 
not  on  count  day:  Sparrow  Hawk,  Barred  Owl,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Starling,  House  Sparrow.) 

There  seems  to  be  a decline  in  the  number  of  Tufted  Titmice  in  our 
area.  Also,  I have  noticed  fewer  Cardinals  this  winter. — Ercel  Kozee. 


FIELD  NOTES 


WHISTLING  SWANS  IN  BARREN  COUNTY 

On  December  6,  1971,  four  “large  white  birds  with  long  necks”  landed 
on  Poynter’s  Lake,  a seven  and  one-half  acre  private  fishing  lake  seven 
miles  west  of  Glasgow,  Barren  County,  Kentucky.  A fifth  bird  circled 
above  the  lake  but  did  not  land. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  four  Whistling  Swans  (Olor  columbianus) , 
three  adults  and  one  immature,  left  the  lake  in  early  morning  and  returned 
in  late  afternoon.  Subsequently,  the  birds  spent  both  day  and  night  on  the 
lake,  with  the  exception  of  a daily  short  early  morning  flight  above  the  lake. 

One  bird  had  a completely  black  bill  with  no  sign  of  yellow;  another 
had  two  spots  of  yellow  in  the  bill,  a small  spot  at  the  base  and  another 
along  the  side;  the  third  had  a large  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  the  black 
bill.  The  immature  bird  was  dusky,  particularly  about  the  neck,  with  a dull 
pinkish  bill. 

The  birds  left  on  January  16,  1972,  when  the  lake  froze  over,  and  have 
not  been  reported  again  in  the  area. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Poynter,  the  lake’s  owner,  was  very  proud  of  his  unusual 
visitors  and  was  in  a position  to  see  that  the  birds  were  not  unduly  dis- 
turbed. The  swans  became  accustomed  to  feed  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  where 
he  tossed  corn;  and,  although  he  says  that  at  first  they  were  quiet  while 
on  the  water,  after  a few  weeks  they  would  occasionally  honk  loudly. — 
MARQUITA  GILLENWATER,  P.O.  Box  526,  Glasgow  42141. 

A WINTER  RECORD  FOR  THE  SANDHILL  CRANE 

About  noon  on  January  15,  1972,  I saw  a single  Sandhill  Crane 
(G'rus  canadensis)  in  the  big  bottoms,  just  west  of  the  bridge  over  Green 
River  on  the  Western  Kentucky  toll  road.  I first  noticed  the  bird  as  it  flew 
under  a big  flock  of  Crows  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos) ; its  size  and  shape 
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interested  me.  Immediately,  I stopped  the  car,  picked  up  my  binoculars  and 
easily  identified  the  crane.  The  bird  made  a big  circle,  perhaps  a mile, 
then  came  back  and  settled  within  200  yards  of  the  road  close  enough  so  I 
could  actually  see  the  red  on  the  head.  It  started  to  pick  up  something  at 
the  edge  of  the  puddle,  and  was  walking  about  when  I pulled  away. — KARL 
MASLOWSKI,  1034  Maycliffe  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45230. 

(Editor’s  Note:  As  fas  as  I know,  this  is  the  first  January  record  for 
the  Sandhill  Crane  in  Kentucky.) 

RED  PHALAROPE  IN  DECEMBER 

At  noon  on  December  17,  1971,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Vowels  of  6110  Arlone  Court, 
southwestern  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  telephoned  Anne  L.  Stamm  and 
asked  for  information  concerning  a “waterbird,  possibly  a sea  gull”  which 
she  had  found  on  the  ground  the  previous  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  a large 
greenhouse  near  her  house.  It  was  thought  that  the  bird  had  possibly 
injured  itself  in  flight  against  the  reflective  surface  of  the  glass  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Mrs.  Stamm  inquired  about  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  also  suggested  a 
suitable  diet  until  it  could  be  released  at  the  Ohio  River.  She  felt  Mrs. 
Vowel’s  description  of  the  bird  warranted  a very  careful  check,  and  at  her 
request,  I visited  the  above  location  that  same  afternoon,  and  made  the 
tentative  identification  of  Red  Phalarope  (Phalaropus  fulicarius) . I com- 
municated this  information  to  Mrs.  Stamm  who  confirmed  the  identification 
later  when  she  picked  up  the  bird,  hoping  to  care  for  it. 

The  bird,  in  winter  plumage,  was  in  an  extremely  emaciated  condition, 
did  not  respond  to  food,  and  expired  within  two  hours.  It  was  turned  over 
to  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville, 
for  a study  skin. 

Few  records  of  this  rare  transient  are  available  for  Kentucky,  and  this 
date  is  believed  to  be  the  latest  for  its  occurrence. — DONALD  SUMMER- 
FIELD,  9910  Prairie  Drive,  Valley  Station  40272. 

A TORPID  CHIMNEY  SWIFT 

On  the  morning  of  October  9,  1971,  at  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society  meeting  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park,  one  field  party  of 
about  20  persons  visited  the  Silo  Overlook  in  the  Land  Between  The  Lakes 
located  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Barkley  in  Lyon  County  (36°  54’  N,  88° 
01’  W).  The  area  on  which  this  concrete  block  silo  was  located  was  once 
a flood  plain  farm  on  the  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  which  has  since 
been  converted  by  the  closing  of  Barkley  Dam  into  a tortuous  Barkley  Lake, 
with  numerous  small  islands  or  mud  bars  adjacent  to  the  shores.  Fortu- 
nately, the  land  rose  rather  steeply  to  the  landward  side  of  the  silo,  which 
was  approximately  fifty  feet  high  by  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  T.V.A. 
management  had  erected  an  elaborate  board  platform  from  the  parking 
lot  out  to  and  surrounding  the  silo,  with  the  planked  floor  four  feet  below 
the  rim  of  the  topless  silo.  This  allowed  visitors  to  peer  down  into  it. 

As  we  walked  out  on  the  ramp,  three  or  four  Chimney  Swifts  ( Chaetura 
pelagica)  were  noted  flying  overhead.  The  area  temperature  was  quoted  at 
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a low  of  48°  for  the  night  and  at  8:45  a.m.  the  outside  air  temperature 
was  probably  53°,  although  due  to  the  morning  dampness  near  the  Lake,  it 
felt  more  chilly  than  that.  When  we  peered  down  into  the  silo,  one  Chimney 
Swift  was  still  clinging  to  the  wall,  about  twelve  feet  below  the  top.  Sev- 
eral pictures  were  taken  of  this  swift  but  due  to  the  shaded  interior,  none 
resulted  in  sufficient  detail  to  justify  reproduction.  In  spite  of  the  noise 
of  conversation  and  the  footsteps  of  persons  walking  around  the  platform, 
the  swift  remained  motionless  for  over  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  After 
one  hour  it  was  found  to  have  flown  away  unnoticed  as  the  attention  of 
the  party  was  focused  on  flocks  of  geese  or  shore  birds  and  gulls  continu- 
ally moving  on  the  shore  line  or  on  strips  of  land  barely  showing  above  the 
water  level. 

The  significance  of  this  incident  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
preceding  mid-afternoon,  October  8,  another  party  led  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm 
at  Honker  Lake,  about  one  mile  away,  observed  a flock  of  75  to  100  swifts. 
This,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  one  swift  was  found  dead  on  the  ground 
outside  the  silo,  and  that  on  the  following  day,  October  10,  no  swifts  were 
recorded,  might  indicate  that  the  entire  population  had  left  on  its  south- 
ward migration,  due  to  the  cooling  weather. — LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  40205. 

EVENING  GROSBEAKS  IN  PROSPECT 

On  the  morning  of  January  16,  1972,  we  were  observing  birds  at  our 
backyard  feeder.  The  temperature  varied  from  two  to  five  degrees  below 
zero  and  needless  to  say  the  birds  were  eagerly  searching  for  food.  After 
approximately  one-half  hour  of  watching,  three  Evening  Grosbeaks  ( Hes - 
periplnona  vespertina)  appeared  at  the  feeder:  two  males,  one  female. 

The  feeder  is  very  close  to  the  window  and  we  observed  the  birds 
eating  sunflower  seeds,  at  a distance  of  no  more  than  five  yards.  The  male, 
with  its  beautiful  yellow-green  color  and  black  and  white  wings,  was 
breath-taking.  The  female  was  much  more  drab  in  color,  more  of  a grayish- 
buff,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  on  the  nape  and  chest. 

The  birds  were  observed  the  next  day,  four  this  time,  and  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  (February  19)  at  least  eight  have  been  seen. 

Other  interesting  species  observed  around  our  house  this  winter  included 
a pair  of  Pileated  Woodpeckers  (Dryocopus  pileatus),  Eastern  Bluebird 
(Sialia  sialis),  Purple  Finch  (Carpodacus  purpureus),  and  Pine  Siskin 
(Spinus  pinus) . — JOHN  KRULL  and  FRANK  X.  KRULL,  7304  Shadwell 
Lane,  Prospect  40059. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  invasion  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  into  Kentucky 
began  in  late  November  but  did  not  reach  its  peak  until  late  January  and 
early  February.  This  attractive  bird  normally  winters  far  to  the  north  of 
Kentucky,  chiefly  in  the  coniferous  forests  of  the  northeastern  states  and 
the  Canadian  provinces.  However,  this  winter  small  numbers  (1  to  20  birds) 
have  been  reported  from  the  following  localities:  Anchorage  (B.  L.  Monroe, 
Jr.),  Ashland  (Nell  Goodman),  Erlanger  (Karl  Maslowski),  Lexington 
(Bernice  McClure),  Louisville  (Catharine  Noland),  Madisonville  (J.  W. 
Hancock),  Pleasure  Ridge  Park  (Mrs.  A.  J.  Steilberg,  Sr.),  Valley  Station 
(Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Steilberg,  Jr.,  and  Donald  Summerfield.) 
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Photo  by  Mabel  Slack 

EVENING  GROSBEAKS 

(Reproduced  from  a color  transparency) 


EVENING  GROSBEAKS  INVADE  OTTER  CREEK  PARK 

On  February  19,  1971,  while  checking  for  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus)  along  the  Ohio  River,  at  Rock  Haven,  Otter  Creek  Park, 
Meade  County,  I heard  a rather  harsh  bird  note  and  it  caused  me  to  stop 
and  listen.  The  notes  came  from  the  tree  branches  above  me;  as  I looked 
up,  four  Evening  Grosbeaks  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  flew  ahead  of  me 
and  alighted  in  a tree  farther  up  the  bank.  Although  the  birds  moved  about 
I could  easily  follow  them  as  they  called  to  one  another.  Later,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  the  birds  to  the  other  members  (William  Alcock  Byrd, 
Denny  Cornett,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Frederick  W.  Stamm)  of  our  party.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  recorded  the  Evening  Grosbeak  in  Otter  Creek 
Park.— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way  40222. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

SPRING  FIELD  STUDY 

It  is  time  to  start  planning  to  join  us  at  Bowling  Green  for  our  1972 
Spring  Meeting,  April  14-16.  Our  field  trips  will  be  to  the  interesting 
“transient  lakes”  and  other  selected  areas.  A good  program  is  being  planned. 
A full  announcement  of  the  program,  hotel  rates,  and  needed  information 
will  be  sent  you  later. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  excellent  photograph  of  the  Whistling  Swans,  by  Jimmy  Lowe,  Glasgow 
Daily  Times  photographer,  was  taken  at  Poynter’s  Lake,  Barren  County, 
Kentucky.  The  story  of  these  swans  appeared  in  the  February  1972  issue  of 
The  Kentucky  Warbler.  The  species,  a rare  transient  in  Kentucky,  was  also 
observed  in  Warren  County,  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  (see  details  else- 
where in  this  issue).  Special  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Glasgow 
Daily  Times  for  the  use  of  the  photograph. 
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1971  KENTUCKY  SUMMER  BREEDING  BIRD  SURVEY 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

In  our  sixth  year  of  participation  in  the  nation-wide  Summer  Breeding 
Bird  Survey  conducted  through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Kentucky 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  covered  states.  During  these  six  consecutive 
years,  we  have  taken  from  30  to  39  of  the  46  possible  assigned  counts  for 
the  state;  in  1971,  33  counts  were  made  by  Edwin  Larson,  Clell  Peterson, 
Herbert  Shadowen,  Rufus  Reed,  A.  L.  Whitt,  A.  M.  Reece,  E.  E.  Schroeder, 
Howard  Jones,  Lawrence  Smith,  Joseph  Croft,  Russell  Starr,  Bert  Powell, 
R.  W.  Head,  C.  C.  Gatlin,  C.  L.  Frazer,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  W.  R.  Kingsolver, 
and  myself,  plus  an  unheralded  number  of  unsung  heroes,  the  recorders. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  report  on  the  1969  survey,  national 
analyses  of  the  counts  were  available  for  the  counts  made  in  1966  through 
1968.  Currently,  the  1969  analysis  is  now  available  and  will  form  the  basis 
for  national  trends  mentioned  later;  Kentucky  material  will  represent 
figures  obtained  from  the  1971  counts. 

Twelve  species  were  recorded  on  all  33  of  the  1971  Kentucky  counts 
(Bobwhite,  Chimney  Swift,  Barn  Swallow,  Robin,  Starling,  Yellowthroat, 
Yellow-breasted  Chat,  House  Sparrow,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  Rufous- 
sided Towhee,  and  Field  Sparrow)  ; in  comparison  to  last  year,  the  swift, 
swallow  and  towhee  are  new  to  this  list,  while  missing  are  the  Crow  and 
Common  Grackle.  Ten  species  appeared  on  all  but  one  count  (Mourning 
Dove,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Eastern 
Bluebird,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  and  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird)  ; the  Eastern  Meadowlark  missed  but  two  counts.  All  other  species 
were  recorded  on  30  or  fewer  of  the  counts. 

Of  the  ten  commonest  species  reported  from  the  state  (based  on  total 
numbers  of  individuals  recorded),  all  but  one  (Bobwhite)  showed  an  in- 
crease over  last  year.  These  ten  species,  in  order  of  abundance,  are  Common 
Grackle  (5648),  Eastern  Meadowlark  (2672),  Red-winged  Blackbird  (2594), 
Starling  (2487),  House  Sparrow  (2419),  Indigo  Bunting  (1948),  Cardinal 
(1556),  Mourning  Dove  (1429),  Bobwhite  (1261),  and  Barn  Swallow 
(1235).  Increases,  by  the  way,  are  measured  on  the  basis  of  numbers  per 
count;  thus  the  fact  that  in  1971  three  more  counts  were  taken  than  in  1970 
has  no  bearing  on  abundance  comparisons.  Whether  these  increases  are  the 
result  of  actual  population  increases  or  are  a reflection  of  increased  effi- 
ciency of  observers  is  not  known;  I would  suspect  a combination  of  both 
factors.  The  only  newcomer  to  the  top  ten  this  year  is  the  Barn  Swallow 
which,  significantly,  is  also  the  only  primarily  insectivorous  bird.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  our  bird  populations  are  becoming  more  domi- 
nated by  the  seed-  and  plant-eaters,  with  a corresponding  general  decrease 
in  insectivores. 

The  most  frequently  recorded  species  in  Kentucky  in  1971  was  again 
the  Indigo  Bunting,  appearing  at  1022  of  the  1650  stops  made  on  the  33 
counts.  This  represents  a report  at  almost  two  out  of  three  stops  throughout 
the  state.  Before  the  advent  of  these  summer  counts,  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
actual  widespread  abundance  of  the  species;  indeed,  even  bird-watchers 
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sometimes  fail  to  record  it  during  a summer  trip.  Other  species  in  the  top 
ten  for  frequency  of  observation  are  Eastern  Meadowlark  (943),  Common 
Grackle  (942),  Cardinal  (833),  Bob  white  (708),  Red-winged  Blackbird 
(690),  Mourning  Dove  (679),  Field  Sparrow  (653),  Mockingbird  (576), 
and  Starling  (546).  What  surprises  most  people  about  this  array  of  species 
is  the  high  position  in  the  list  of  Indigo  Bunting,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Bob- 
white,  and  Field  Sparrow,  the  low  position  (tenth)  of  the  Starling,  and  the 
absence  of  the  House  Sparrow  altogether.  These  latter  two  introduced 
species  are  much  more  concentrated  around  habitation  and  are  not  recorded 
on  many  of  the  stops  away  from  towns  and  farms. 

Kentucky  is,  for  analytical  purposes,  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
“Central  Region,”  an  area  comprising  22  states  and  provinces  from  Mani- 
toba and  Ontario  south  to  Alabama  and  Texas.  On  the  basis  of  comparisons 
between  the  1968  and  1969  counts,  the  following  significant  changes  in 
bird  populations  occurred  in  this  region:  a highly  significant  (99%  proba- 
bility limits)  decrease  in  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  and  significant  (95% 
probability)  changes  in  populations  of  the  Robin  (increase),  Yellow  Warbler 
(decrease),  and  American  Goldfinch  (decrease).  The  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker was  down  27%,  Robin  up  18%,  Yellow  Warbler  down  36%,  and 
American  Goldfinch  down  26%.  These  changes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
woodpecker,  are  reflected  in  the  Kentucky  counts;  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker is  not  a dominant  bird  in  this  state  and  population  levels  generally 
run  low  anyway.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  trends  on  the  Robin 
and  American  Goldfinch  have  continued,  with  1971  levels  showing  a 
further  increase  in  the  former  and  decline  in  the  latter  ; the  Yellow  Warbler 
has  remained  relatively  stable  since  1969. 

On  a continent-wide  basis,  the  following  changes  were  noted  between 
1968  and  1969:  highly  significant  (99%  probability)  changes  in  Wood 
Thrush  (increase  25%),  Starling  (increase  20%),  and  American  Goldfinch 
(decrease  24%);  significant  changes  (95%  probability)  in  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  (increase  16%),  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (increase  15%),  Red- 
headed Woodpecker  (decrease  19%),  Western  Meadowlark  (increase  20%), 
and  Red-winged  Blackbird  (decrease  10%).  Increases  in  the  Wood  Thrush 
and  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  are  reflections  of  changes  in  the  southeastern 
states,  while  those  affecting  the  Starling,  Western  Meadowlark,  and  Red- 
winged Blackbird  stem  mainly  from  the  western  region. 

It  is  interesting  once  again  to  compare  Kentucky  with  other  states  on 
this  continent,  based  on  the  1969  counts.  As  a state,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  figure  of  number  of  individuals  of  each  species  recorded  per  count,  we 
led  the  nation  with  six  species.  Tops  was  the  Indigo  Bunting,  which  was 
noted  in  Kentucky  at  the  rate  of  53  individuals  per  count;  closest  to  us  was 
Tennessee  with  41,  all  other  states  rating  lower  than  32.  Next  in  line  was 
Field  Sparrow  with  30  per  count,  out-distancing  Ohio  with  20  and  all  others 
with  fewer  than  19.  Y ellow-breasted  Chat  followed  with  21  (Alabama  and 
Tennessee  recorded  17),  then  Eastern  Bluebird  with  12  (Oklahoma  with  9 
was  second),  Chimney  Swift  with  21  (Alabama  with  19),  and  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  with  12  tied  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  In  our  Central  Region,  when 
compared  with  the  other  21  states  and  provinces,  Kentucky  led  for  Barn 
Swallow  (33  per  count,  Kansas  with  26  was  second)  and  Common  Grackle 
(164,  Illinois  next  with  161)  ; we  also  tied  for  tops  in  six  other  species, 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (9),  Downy  Woodpecker  (3)  Eastern  Phoebe  (3), 
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Acadian  Flycatcher  (3),  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  (7),  and  Catbird  (8).  For 
breeding  bird  populations,  we  continue  to  be  an  excellent  state. 

Several  of  Kentucky’s  counts  still  remain  unassigned.  With  the  large 
amount  of  interest  and  quantity  of  good  birders,  we  should  be  able  to  reach 
100%  coverage.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  becoming  a participant  in  this 
program,  he  should  contact  me  as  soon  as  possible. — Biology  Department, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 


MIGRATING  HAWKS  OVER  SOUTHEASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

In  the  fall  of  1971  I made  a trip  to  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Kentucky  to  check  for  migrating  hawks;  this  paper  reports  on  the  results 
of  that  trip.  My  husband,  Frederick,  accompanied  me  and  our  visit  covered 
principally  the  ridges  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  Bell  County,  as  well  as 
the  valley  along  and  adjacent  to  and  within  the  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park.  Although  some  bird  studies  have  been  made  on  the  moun- 
tains of  southeastern  Kentucky,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  previously 
investigated  the  possibility  of  autumn  hawk  flights.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind,  we  spent  the  period  of  September  21  (late  afternoon)  to  September 
24,  1971,  looking  for  migrating  hawks. 

We  arrived  at  the  “Pinnacle”  on  Cumberland  Mountain,  above  Middles- 
boro,  about  5:30  p.m.  (EST)  on  September  21  and  although  we  noted  four 
Broad-winged  Hawks  ( Buteo  platypterus) , our  chief  objective  was  to  deter- 
mine the  most  suitable  observation  point  or  lookout  for  the  following  days. 

The  next  morning  a heavy  mist  hung  over  the  valley  until  11:30  a.m. 
The  day  was  cool  and  the  temperature  ranged  from  51  to  70  degrees.  The 
wind  came  from  the  northeast  at  5 m.p.h.  and  the  humidity  was  69%.  We 
remained  in  the  valley  until  11:15  a.m.  when  we  saw  our  first  hawk,  flying 
south,  just  over  Log  Mountain.  This  prompted  us  to  go  to  a higher  elevation 
at  well  over  2,000  feet  and  even  higher  than  2,500  feet.  Suddenly  we  noticed 
a Cooper’s  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii),  then  four  unidentified  hawks  loomed 
before  us.  They  appeared  as  ghosts  from  behind  the  clouds.  Our  excitement 
began  to  mount  as  we  saw  15  Broad-winged  Hawks  coming  from  the  north 
and  seemingly  “sailing”  on  effortless  wings.  I knew  other  hawks  would 
follow  as  this  has  always  been  the  pattern  with  small  groups  which  I have 
seen  since  1956  (Ky  War.,  33:42-43,  1957;  42:51-52,  1966;  And.  Field  Notes, 
23:64,  1969.  The  hawks  continued  to  drift  by  singly  and  in  pairs;  occasional- 
ly three  and  four  would  come  into  view,  then  disappear  behind  a cloud. 

The  big  movement,  however,  did  not  occur  until  4:21  p.m.,  when  a large 
flock  of  115  Broad-wings  came  into  view.  They  were  circling  high  above 
the  ridge  tops,  making  use  of  the  uplifting  air  currents,  and  making  their 
way  with  a minimum  of  effort  that  carried  them  in  a south  to  southeasterly 
direction.  Three  minutes  later  27  more  Broad-wings  followed  the  same  path. 
The  flocks  were  milling  around  in  circular  fashion  and  then  drifting  in 
majestic  flight  on  their  way  south  to  their  tropical  wintering  grounds.  At 
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4:41  p.m.  we  counted  161  Broad-winged  Hawks,  with  12  additional  hawks 
following  soon  afterward.  The  day’s  tally  totaled  472  hawks! 

It  rained  on  September  23,  beginning  with  a fine  mist  at  7:30  a.m., 
with  heavy  rain  at  10:00  a.m.  which  continued  throughout  the  day.  We  saw 
only  four  hawks  as  clouds  and  rain  obscured  the  sky. 

Although  the  rain  stopped  on  the  morning  of  September  24,  the  moun- 
tain ridges  were  not  visible  as  they  were  veiled  in  mist  until  10:00  a.m. 
The  wind  at  9 m.p.h.  came  from  the  northeast.  We  checked  the  valley  and 
saw  three  Broad-winged  Hawks  flying  low,  below  the  ridges,  near  the 
Middlesboro  area.  Thereafter,  every  five  or  ten  minutes  a few  Broad- 
winged  Hawks  were  visible.  At  11:35  a.m.  a group  of  40  of  this  species 
appeared  and  suddenly  disappeared  behind  clouds.  The  sun  was  bright  by 
this  time  and  patches  of  white,  fleecy  clouds  dotted  the  sky  here  and  there. 
Shortly  before  noon  a group  of  61  and  then  a long  line  of  84  Broad-wings 
continued  to  sail  across  the  blue  sky  and  drifted  south  to  southwest.  We 
stopped  watching  at  12:30  p.m.  since  we  had  to  return  home  because  of 
other  commitments. 

On  the  two  good  days,  when  the  weather  permitted,  we  counted  a total 
of  781  hawks:  726  Broad-wings,  8 Cooper’s,  4 Sharp-shinned  (Accipiter 
striatus),  1 Red-tailed  (Buteo  jamaicensis) , 1 Osprey  (Pandion  haliaetus), 
4 unidentified  accipiters,  14  unidentified  buteos,  1 unidentified  falcon,  and 
22  unidentified  hawks.  Also,  we  saw  seven  Turkey  Vultures  (Cathartes 
aura).  The  Osprey  flew  rather  low,  just  over  the  ridge,  and  then  on  into 
Tennessee  in  a southwesterly  direction.  As  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  first 
fall  record  for  the  Osprey  in  Bell  County.  The  sightings  of  the  Turkey 
Vultures  are  equally  significant  since  this  species  is  considered  uncommon 
in  Bell  County. 

An  interesting  observation  was  that  on  September  22  the  hawks  flew 
in  a more  southerly  to  slightly  southeasterly  direction,  while  on  the  24th  the 
birds  were  flying  above  Log  Mountain  and  drifted  south  to  southwest. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  spectacular  in  the  bird  world  as  the  sight 
of  migrating  hawks,  particularly  Broad-winged,  as  they  mill  about  in 
circular  fashion  against  a blue  sky  and  then  disappear  behind  fleecy  white 
clouds  only  to  emerge  again  and  then  sail  or  coast  southward.  We  intend 
to  continue  our  observations  again  next  fall  and  hope  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  area. — 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 
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A SUMMARY  OF  K.O.S.  SPRING  FIELD  TRIPS 
AT  BOWLING  GREEN,  1956-1972 

Herbert  E.  Shadowen 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  conducted  field  trips  in  the 
Bowling  Green  area  since  1956,  with  the  exception  of  1971,  when  the  Society 
held  a joint  meeting  with  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  at  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  Much  has  been  written  about  these  meetings 
and  the  two  temporary  lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson, 
who  began  making  regular  studies  of  the  area  in  1927.  This  summary  is 
largely  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  a source  of  companionship  and 
inspiration  to  the  writer.  K.O.S.  members  have  also  enjoyed  observing 
birds  in  other  sections  of  Warren  County,  particularly  near  the  country 
home  of  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster.  The  1967  spring  meeting  included  a rewarding 
trip  to  Dr.  Russell  Starr’s  farm  south  of  Glasgow.  This  compilation  repre- 
sents the  efforts  of  many  K.O.S.  members. 


Dates 

Total  Species 

Aquatic  Species 

April 

14-15, 

1956 

120 

37 

April 

13-14, 

1957 

102 

29 

April 

12-13, 

1958 

96 

23 

April 

18-19, 

1959 

100 

15 

April 

23-24, 

1960 

107 

15 

April 

7-  9, 

1961 

100 

31 

April 

27-29, 

1962 

120 

22 

April 

19-21, 

1963 

118 

21 

April 

11-12, 

1964 

112 

29 

April 

10-11, 

1965 

127 

30 

Mar. 

19-20, 

1966 

69 

10 

April 

15-16, 

1967 

112 

21 

April 

20-21, 

1968 

126 

27 

April 

12-13, 

1969 

101 

17 

April 

18-19, 

1970 

114 

23 

April 

15-16, 

1972 

139 

37 

Ten  aquatic  species  have  been  recorded  only  once  in  the  16  years.  These 
include  the  Snow  Goose  (1956),  Oldsquaw  (1964),  Sandhill  Crane  (1961), 
Upland  Plover  (1957),  Knot  (1963),  Baird’s  Sandpiper  (1963),  Dowitcher 
(1963),  Sanderling  (1963),  Forster’s  Tern  (1960),  and  Cattle  Egret  (1972). 
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Those  recorded  twice  include  the  Common  Loon,  Little  Blue  Heron,  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron,  European  Widgeon,  Canvasback,  Greater  Scaup, 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  Black-bellied  Plover,  American  Woodcock,  and 
Ring-billed  Gull.  Species  recorded  three  years  include  the  Common  Egret, 
Common  Goldeneye,  Common  Merganser,  American  Bittern,  American 
Golden  Plover,  and  Bonaparte’s  Gull.  Three  aquatic  species  have  been 
observed  on  all  16  counts;  these  are  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  Killdeer,  and 
Lesser  Yellowlegs. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  recorded  at  a Bowling  Green  spring 
meeting  was  in  1972,  and  this  was  largely  attributed  to  a fortunate  co- 
incidence of  conditions.  The  water  level  was  high  at  Chaney’s  Lake  but 
low  at  McElroy’s  Lake,  exposing  expanses  of  mud  flat.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  unstable,  but  birding  conditions  were  good  much  of  the  time, 
and  several  migrants  were  seen. 

Below  is  the  list  of  birds  recorded  on  April  15  and  16,  1972:  Common 
Loon,  Horned  Grebe,  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Green  Heron, 
Least  Bittern,  American  Bittern,  Cattle  Egret,  Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Gad- 
wall,  Green-winged  Teal,  Blue-winged  Teal,  American  Widgeon,  Shoveler, 
Wood  Duck,  Redhead,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Canvasback,  Lesser  Scaup,  Buffle- 
head,  Hooded  Merganser,  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black 
Vulture,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red- 
shouldered Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Bobwhite,  American  Coot,  Killdeer,  American  Golden  Plover,  Com- 
mon Snipe,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Greater  Yellowlegs, 
Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Least  Sandpiper,  Stilt  Sandpiper, 
Wilson’s  Phalarope,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  Mourning  Dove, 
Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow- 
shafted  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, Eastern  Kingbird,  Great-crested  Flycatcher,  Eastern  Phoebe, 
Horned  Lark,  Tree  Swallow,  Bank  Swallow,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Barn 
Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee, 
Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  House  Wren, 
Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher, 
Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Hermit  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush,  Eastern  Blue- 
bird, Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  King- 
let, Loggerhead  Shrike,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo, 
Solitary  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Prothonotary 
Warbler,  Blue-winged  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Myrtle 
Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler, 
Prairie  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Northern  Waterthrush,  Kentucky  Warbler, 
Yellowthroat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  American  Redstart,  House  Sparrow, 
Bobolink,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Red-winged  Blackbird,  Orchard  Oriole, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  Rusty  Blackbird,  Common  Grackle  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak, 
Indigo  Bunting,  Dickcissel,  Purple  Finch,  American  Goldfinch,  Rufous- 
sided Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Vesper  Sparrow, 
Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song 
Sparrow. — Biology  Department,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling 
Green  42101. 
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SPRING  MEETING,  APRIL  14-16,  1972 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  forty-ninth  Spring  Meet- 
ing at  Midtown  Holiday  Inn  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  on  Friday-Sun- 
day,  April  14-16,  1972. 

The  first  session  was  opened  Friday  evening  by  the  president,  Dr. 
Raymond  Nall.  After  welcoming  those  present  he  introduced  Dr.  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Barbour  announced  that  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Press  plans  to  publish  a volume  on  Birds  and  Bird  Finding  in  Kentucky . He 
said  that  he  will  edit  the  book,  but  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen,  and  Professor  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.,  will  write  the  “where  to  go” 
section.  Members  were  asked  to  donate  color  slides  for  the  publication. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  reported  on  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s 
seventh  year  of  participation  in  the  North  American  Nest-Record  Card 
Program  sponsored  by  Cornell  University.  Although  all  1971  nest-records 
have  not  been  received,  she  said  that  a total  of  1683  nests  were  reported  to 
Cornell.  Over  6,000  nests  have  been  reported  by  KOS  since  the  initiation 
of  the  program.  Mrs.  Stamm  urged  participants  to  strive  for  precise  data 
on  cavity-nesting  species. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  blackbird 
roost  in  Warren  County.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  problems  the  property 
owners  encountered  as  a result  of  the  roost.  Also,  he  told  of  a citizens 
committee  which  had  been  formed  to  discuss  various  methods  to  disperse 
the  flock. 

Dr.  Clell  Peterson  gave  a report  on  Cliff  Swallow  nests  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  areas  of  Kentucky  Dam,  Pickwick  Dam,  and  Muscle  Shoals. 
His  talk  was  illustrated  with  color  slides. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  gave  a report  on  the  1971  KOS  Breeding 
Survey  (June  1971)  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Thirty-three  people  participated  in  the  counts.  He  urged  members 
to  participate  in  the  bird  counts  and  listed  nine  unassigned  areas  in  Bell, 
Greenup,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  Monroe,  Pike,  Union,  Warren,  and  Wayne 
Counties.  Mr.  Tom  Erwin  volunteered  to  take  the  Ballard  County  area. 

Dr.  Shadowen  announced  the  field  trips  for  the  next  morning,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Early  Saturday  morning  observers  met  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Holiday 
Inn  and  traveled  to  McElroy  and  Chaney  Lakes.  The  group  reassembled 
at  noon  for  a picnic  lunch  at  a roadside  park  on  the  Nashville  Road. 

At  the  Executive  Board  Meeting  at  3:30  p.m.,  the  members  voted  that 
the  1973  Spring  Meeting  be  held  in  Bowling  Green,  April  13-15,  1973. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  at  6:30  p.m.,  with  Dr. 
Nall  presiding.  After  welcoming  the  members  and  guests,  he  introduced 
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the  members  of  the  executive  board.  He  then  called  for  the  following  an- 
nouncements : 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher  urged  the  members  to  write  to  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  to 
amend  SB  3349  to  prohibit  motorized  vehicles  in  the  proposed  Big  South 
Fork  National  River  Recreation  Area. 

Mrs.  Stamm  announced  that  the  KOS  Board  decided  that  all  individual 
birds  as  well  as  species  be  counted  on  the  Spring  Counts  since  this  would 
be  much  more  meaningful  over  a period  of  years,  and  she  urged  the  com- 
pilers to  send  their  reports  to  her  for  publication  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler. 

Dr.  Nall  then  introduced  Dr.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  who  spoke  on  “Birds 
of  Mexico/’  and  showed  beautiful  color  slides  that  he  and  his  family  had 
made  on  a recent  trip  to  that  country. 

Dr.  Monroe  compiled  the  bird  list  for  the  day,  and  123  species  were 
reported. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Emily  H.  Wilson 
Recording  Secretary 


Some  K.O.S.  members  stop  to  chat  about  a Prothonotary  Warbler  they 
had  seen  along  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspar  River  on  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen’ s 
field  trip,  April  16,  1972. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1972 

ANCHORAGE  : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  George  Ray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shadowen,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Wilson. 

CARLISLE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  R.  Kingsolver  and  their  children  Robert, 
Barbara,  and  Ann. 

GLASGOW : Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Starr. 

GOLDEN  POND:  Dr.  Raymond  Nall. 

LEXINGTON : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Barbour. 

LOUISVILLE : Amelia  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Daubard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  James 
Pasikowski,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robertson,  Lawrence  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie. 

MADISONVILLE : Sue  Place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Travis,  Irene  Wells. 
MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell. 

MURRAY : Joe  Tom  Erwin,  C.  Wesley  Kemper,  Michael  Miller,  Dr.  Clell 
T.  Peterson. 

OWENSBORO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Abrams,  Jr.  and  children  Pamela  and 
Phelicia,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt. 

SOMERSET:  David  J.  Fassler. 

BOONEVILLE,  IND.:  Donald  Andrews,  Willard  Gray,  Robert  McCormick. 
TENNYSON,  IND.:  Kim  Neese,  Tim  Neese. 

PINCONNING,  MICH.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 


FIELD  NOTES 


WHISTLING  SWANS  IN  WARREN  COUNTY 

In  the  February  1972  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  Mrs.  Marquita 
Gillenwater  reported  the  occurrence  of  Whistling  Swans  (Olor  columbianus) 
in  Barren  County  in  December  1971 -January  1972.  On  the  afternoon  of 
February  17,  1972,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  I journeyed  to  the  temporary 
lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green,  Warren  County.  Several  waterfowl  were 
observed,  including  four  Whistling  Swans.  One  swan  was  immature.  Many 
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ducks  took  flight  when  we  arrived,  but  the  swans  swam  leisurely  to  the 
distant  side  of  the  temporary  lake  and  continued  feeding  and  preening. 
They  were  seen  on  four  weekly  field  trips  and  were  last  recorded  on  March 
10.  It  appears  likely  that  these  were  the  same  swans  reported  earlier  in 
Barren  County. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN,  Biology  Department,  West- 
ern Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green  42101. 

WHIMBREL  AT  KENTUCKY  DAM 

On  May  12,  1972,  around  5:15  p.m.,  I was  observing  gulls  in  the  area  im- 
mediately below  Kentucky  Dam.  The  day  was  overcast,  temperature  around 
70  degrees,  and  the  wind  very  light  from  the  southeast.  Light  conditions 
were  fair.  I had  parked  my  car  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  (Marshall 
County)  just  off  an  asphalt  road  which  closely  parallels  the  bank  about 
one-half  mile  below  the  dam,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a bird  ap- 
proaching from  the  south  at  a height  of  about  200  yards.  Immediately 
evident  as  I observed  the  bird  through  7X  binoculars  was  a moderately 
long,  decurved  beak.  The  bird,  sailing  on  fixed  wings,  made  a long,  semi- 
circular sweep  over  the  field  to  the  west  of  the  road,  and,  along  with  a 
smaller  bird  flying  with  it,  alighted  on  the  asphalt  pavement  some  150 
yards  south  of  my  position.  After  examining  both  birds  momentarily,  I 
identified  the  smaller  as  a Black-bellied  Plover  (Squatarola  squatarola)  in 
full  nuptial  plumage.  The  larger  bird  was  unmistakably  of  the  genus 
Numenius.  After  consulting  both  standard  identification  manuals,  I de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  bill  length  alone  that  the  larger  bird  was  clearly  a 
Whimbrel  (Numenius  phaeopus) , formerly  called  the  Hudsonian  Curlew.  I 
then  started  my  car  and  drove  slowly  toward  the  birds,  stopping  twice  to 
observe  them  before  finally  halting  within  30  yards  of  their  position.  After 
I had  studied  the  birds  for  around  two  minutes  from  this  distance  they 
were  flushed  by  an  approaching  car  and  flew  directly  away  from  me  over 
the  river  before  finally  turning  north  and,  after  gaining  considerable  al- 
titude, disappearing  from  view. 

My  main  concern  when  observing  the  larger  bird  at  close  range  was  to 
establish  whether  or  not  the  head  was  streaked,  but  due  to  our  relative 
positions — the  bird  stood  in  full  profile  during  the  entire  period  of  obser- 
vation— I was  unable  to  do  so.  A dark  eye  stripe  was  apparent,  but  here 
as  well,  though  I repeatedly  consulted  both  identification  manuals,  the 
distinction  was  simply  not  conclusive  to  me.  Fortunately,  however,  the  bird’s 
coloration  was  clearly  discernible  and  was  definitely  not  of  the  cinnamon 
or  rufous  hue  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew  (Numenius  americanus).  I noted 
at  the  time  that  while  larger  than  the  nearby  plover,  the  bird  was  not 
extremely  so,  its  bulk  being  almost  half  again  that  of  the  smaller  bird  and 
its  length,  disregarding  bill,  about  three  to  four  inches  greater. 

Since  the  observation  I have  consulted  several  photographs  of  both 
species  of  curlews  in  question  as  well  as  drawings  depicting  the  relative 
sizes  of  shore  birds.  All  have  increased  my  conviction  that  the  bird  was 
indeed  a Whimbrel,  a species  previously  unrecorded  in  Kentucky. 

My  search  of  the  literature  on  the  curlew,  made  subsequent  to  the 
sightings,  revealed  a pertinent  behavioral  trait  which  may  be  of  interest. 
Bent,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Hudsonian  Curlew  in  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Shore  Birds,  part  II,  notes  that  Whimbrels  “often  set  their  wings 
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and  scale  for  long  distances”  (p.  119).  He  quotes  Herbert  K.  Job  to  the  same 
effect  (p.  115)  and  gives  Mackay’s  observation  that  “these  birds  have  a 
way  of  setting  their  wings  stationary  and  sailing  ...  a distance  of  100 
yards  or  more”  (p.  121).  Hall,  in  A Gathering  of  Shore  Birds,  reports 
that  a Whimbrel  intending  to  land  “would  have  planed  in  on  stiff  wings  for 
two  hundred  yards”  (p.  98).  These  accurately  describe  the  action  of  the 
bird  I observed,  and  while  the  Long-billed  Curlew  may  exhibit  similar 
behavior,  neither  source  cited  above  mentions  such  a trait. — MICHAEL  G. 
MILLER,  Route  1.  Box  42,  Murray  42071. 


YELLOW  WARBLER  PARASITIZED  BY  COWBIRD 

On  May  22,  1971,  while  searching  for  active  nests  in  Bernheim  Forest, 
Bullitt  County,  I flushed  a female  Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  petechia) 
from  her  nest  in  a honeysuckle  (Lonicera  tatarica  alba ) bush.  The  nest  was 
located  in  a three-pronged  vertical  fork  4.9  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
contained  three  host  eggs  plus  one  egg  of  the  Brown-headed  Cowbird 
( Molothrus  ater).  I was  unable  to  return  to  the  site  until  June  2,  when 
the  nest  was  found  to  contain  two  young  warblers  and  one  nearly-fledged 
Cowbird.  The  adult  female  warbler  was  observed  feeding  the  nestlings.  On 
June  7 the  cowbird  was  not  seen  but  the  two  immature  warblers  were  on 
the  nest.  One  of  the  nestlings  fluttered  off  the  nest  at  my  approach  and 
moved  some  three  or  four  feet  into  the  brush  nearby.  The  second  bird  re- 
mained perched  on  the  side  of  the  nest.  On  June  10  the  nest  was  empty 
and  intact.  No  Yellow  Warblers  were  seen  that  day. 

Although  the  Yellow  Warbler  is  described  by  A.  C.  Bent  as  one  of 
the  “very  commonest  victims”  of  the  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  there  seems 
to  be  no  mention  of  such  parasitism  in  the  Kentucky  literature. — LAW- 
RENCE D.  SMITH,  7010  Bearcreek  Drive,  B-4,  Louisville  40207. 


AN  AUGUST  NEST  OF  THE  WOOD  THRUSH 

On  August  8,  1971,  while  birding  near  the  Nettleroth  sanctuary  in 
Cherokee  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I found  a nest  of  the  Wood  Thrush 
(Hylocichla  mustelina).  The  nest,  containing  three  blue  eggs,  was  located 
11  feet  above  the  ground  on  a horizontal  branch  of  an  American  Hornbeam 
tree.  The  nest  was  bulky,  made  of  grass  and  leaves  and  interspersed  with 
pieces  of  paper  and  plastic.  I was  out  of  the  city  for  a few  days  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Stamm  checked  the  nest  for  me  on  August  10,  at  which  time 
she  found  three  newly-hatched  young.  On  August  20  I found  three  well- 
feathered  young  in  the  nest.  Two  days  later,  August  22,  one  adult  was  on 
the  nest  with  one  young  bird.  On  August  24  the  nest  was  empty  and  I 
could  not  find  either  the  young  or  the  adults.  Apparently  August  nesting 
dates  of  the  Wood  Thrush  are  few.  Robert  Mengel  in  Bird  of  Kentucky 
(1965)  lists  the  latest  hatching  date  as  August  12,  1950,  recorded  by  Anne 
L.  Stamm.  Therefore,  I believe  this  record  worthy  of  note. — JAMES  PASI- 
KOWSKI,  334  Idlewylde  Drive,  Louisville  40206. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  VIRGINIA  RAIL 

The  Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  limicola),  a rare  transient  in  Kentucky,  is 
a very  secretive  bird  and  seldom  viewed  by  many  observers.  The  species 
as  a general  rule  migrates  rather  late  in  comparison  to  the  Sora  (Porzana 
Carolina).  Although  the  Virginia  Rail  frequents  marshy  areas  it  may  also 
be  found  in  wet  fields.  On  April  22,  1972,  a single  bird  of  this  species  was 
found  in  a field  at  the  edge  of  a new  subdivision  off  of  the  Outer  Loop 
Road,  Louisville.  The  bird,  with  a broken  leg,  was  reported  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Griffith.  The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  on  April  23, 
1972,  by  the  author. 


VIRGINIA  RAIL 


Two  other  instances  of  Virginia  Rails  being  found  disabled  at  Louis- 
ville have  recently  been  reported.  On  October  9,  1969,  a resident  of  the 
Highlands  found  one  apparently  dazed  but  otherwise  uninjured  m a street 
gutter.  This  bird  was  brought  to  Joseph  Croft,  banded  by  the  present  author, 
and  released  at  Caperton’s  Swamp.  Another  was  found  in  downtown  Louis- 
ville on  May  7,  1972,  and  reported  to  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.— ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  Louisville  40222. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OBSERVATION  AT  A CARDINAL  NEST 

For  the  past  two  summers  a female  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis) 
has  used  the  rose  arbor  over  the  back  sidewalk  in  our  yard  to  build  a nest. 
Three  nests  have  been  built,  two  on  the  same  spot  as  the  one  to  be  reported, 
and  one  in  a different  area  of  the  arbor.  This  summer’s  nesting  (1971) 
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has  been  the  only  successful  one.  The  two  nests  in  1970  had  different 
results:  one  was  abandoned  before  being  used,  and  the  eggs  disappeared 
from  the  other  after  having  been  deserted  by  the  female  during  an  extremely 
heavy  rain.  This  summer,  a plastic  sheet  was  placed  over  the  nest  area 
to  protect  the  nest  from  heavy  rain,  and  the  fact  that  the  female  Cardinal 
stayed  with  her  nest  during  the  torrential  rains  (3  inches)  on  July  18, 
1971,  attested  to  the  success  of  the  cover.  All  three  nests  constructed  in 
the  arbor  have  been  rather  poorly  built  and  seemed  quite  flimsy,  but 
apparently  were  secure  enough  to  serve  the  purpose. 

On  July  15,  1971,  we  found  three  eggs  in  the  nest.  On  July  23  the  eggs 
hatched.  On  July  26  we  noticed  an  immature  Cardinal  began  sitting  on 
the  nest  while  the  parent  bird  went  in  search  of  food.  The  nestlings  were 
always  fed  first  and  then  the  immature  bird.  The  latter  moved  to  the 
edge  of  the  nest  and  stood  on  the  side  of  it  when  the  parent  birds  appeared, 
with  food,  to  feed  the  young.  The  juvenile  bird  never  left  the  nest  entirely 
during  the  feeding  process.  The  juvenile  bird  was  in  the  vicinity  only  when 
the  brooding  parent  left  the  nest.  On  July  29,  the  female  began  to  fuss  at 
the  juvenile  bird  when  bringing  in  the  food,  and  the  young  bird  would 
then  move  a few  feet  away  to  be  fed,  after  the  nestlings,  then  return  to 
the  nest  when  the  parent  bird  flew  away.  The  female  began  chasing  the 
juvenile  bird  away  from  the  nest  after  the  early  morning  feeding  of  July 
30.  Thereafter,  the  female  did  not  allow  the  young  bird  in  the  rose  arbor. 
The  nestlings  left  the  nest  on  July  31  and  the  juvenile  bird  could  be  heard 
in  a neighbor’s  yard. 

We  were  unable  to  determine  whether  the  juvenile  belonged  to  both 
parents,  to  just  one  of  them,  or  just  strayed  into  the  situation,  though  this 
is  doubtful.  The  juvenile  bird  remained  in  the  area  and  was  later  determined 
to  be  a male,  as  its  plumage  changed. — ROWLAND  and  VIRGINIA  DUR- 
RETT,  2420  Ransdell,  Louisville  40204. 
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If  you  have  not  returned  your  completed  nest-record  cards  for  1971, 
please  do  so  now.  We  are  anxious  to  complete  our  annual  KOS  report  and 
without  your  cooperation  we  can  not  do  this.  The  Laboratory  of  Ornithology 
at  Cornell  reports  that  during  1971,  the  seventh  year  of  the  Nest-record 
Card  Program,  it  received  information  on  almost  22,000  nest-record  cards 
for  that  period — this  total  includes  many  from  KOS  members.  James  W. 
Hancock,  Madisonville,  reported  the  greatest  number  of  nest-cards  for  1971. 


REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION:  SANDERLING 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Long  Point  Bird  Observatory  has  undertaken 
a study  on  the  relationship  between  fat  deposition  and  fall  migration  in  the 
Sanderling.  In  conjunction  with  this  study,  a large  number  of  birds  have 
been  colour-marked  and  sightings  of  these  marked  birds  away  from  Long 
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Point  have  indicated  that  most  of  the  birds  fly  directly  from  the  study 
area  to  the  East  Coast. 

During  1972,  the  Observatory  hopes  to  individually  colour-mark  and 
colour-code  several  hundred  Sanderling  in  order  to  further  investigate  this 
phenomenon.  The  colour-coding  will  involve  three  aspects:  colour-marking 
with  feather  dye,  wing-tagging  and  banding  with  the  normal  aluminum 
band. 

Birds  will  be  feather-dyed  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  with  one  of 
four  colours:  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white  (no  colour);  according  to  the 
percent  of  the  bird’s  total  body  weight  attributable  to  fat. 

The  birds  will  be  wing-tagged  on  each  wing  with  semi-permanent  wing 
tags  of  the  following  colours:  black,  blue,  brown,  green,  red,  orange,  yellow 
and  white.  The  wing-tagging  will  individually  identify  each  bird. 

The  placement  of  the  aluminum  band  will  indicate  the  age  of  the  bird. 
Birds  banded  on  the  right  leg  will  be  adults  and  those  banded  on  the  left 
leg  will  be  immatures. 

The  Observatory  would  be  pleased  if  anyone  sighting  these  birds  would 
report  the  following  information  to  us : 

Date  of  sighting 

Location  (including  nearest  city  or  town) 

Colour  of  feather-dye  on  the  breast  and  abdomen 
Colour  of  the  wing  tag  on  the  right  wing 
Colour  of  the  wing  tag  on  the  left  wing 
Leg  on  which  the  bird  is  banded. 

Co-operators  will  receive  a short  note  explaining  the  project’s  appli- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  the  Long  Point  peninsula  in  a natural  state 
and  the  date  on  which  the  bird  was  last  seen  on  Long  Point.  Reports  of 
marked  birds  should  be  sent  to : 

Long  Point  Bird  Observatory, 

Long  Point,  Ontario, 

Canada. 


PURPLE  MARTIN  SURVEY 

K.  O.  S.  has  been  asked  to  cooperate  in  a Purple  Martin  Survey  spon- 
sored by  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University.  The  informa- 
tion desired  includes  the  number  of  nest  compartments,  species  occupying 
compartments,  approximate  numbers,  habitat,  etc.  If  you  have  a house  or 
gourds  for  martins,  please  write  the  editor,  immediately.  A questionnaire, 
which  has  been  supplied  by  Cornell,  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  James  Tate,  Jr.,  “These  need  not  be  active  colonies,  but 
could  be  recently  inactive  colonies  as  well.” 

This  is  one  way  we  can  all  have  a part  in  learning  more  about  the 
Purple  Martin’s  migration,  the  factors  influencing  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  birds,  as  well  as  learning  about  the  relationship  between 
martins  and  their  nest  hole  competitors. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  Audubon’s  painting  of  the  Laugh- 
ing Gull  (Lams  atricilla),  which  he  made  in  1836.  Four  of  these  rare  birds 
to  Kentucky  were  recorded  on  the  Spring  Counts:  three  at  Kentucky  Lake 
and  one  at  Louisville  (see  elsewhere  in  this  issue).  The  picture  shows  an 
adult  bird  in  spring  plumage  and  an  immature  in  autumn  dress. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  FIELD  BIRDS 

Joseph  E.  Croft 

The  notes  following  deal  with  observations  of  five  species  of  field- 
inhabiting  birds  recorded  in  north-central  Kentucky,  within  a fifty-mile 
radius  of  Louisville,  during  the  breeding  season,  with  the  addition  of  a few 
notes  on  migration.  All  five  species  are  basically  more  northern  birds,  the 
majority  reaching  the  southern  edge  of  their  respective  breeding  ranges  in 
Kentucky.  The  previously  known  status  of  each  species  in  Kentucky  is  only 
briefly  indicated  here;  fuller  details  and  references  may  be  found  in  the 
appropriate  species  accounts  in  Mengel  (1965).  Useful  accounts  of  popula- 
tion changes  of  three  of  these  species  over  a fifty-year  period  in  a neighbor- 
ing state  may  be  found  in  Graber  and  Graber  (1963 :468-469,  489,  496). 

Frequent  reference  is  made  below  to  the  Hickman  farm.  This,  the 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baylor  Hickman,  is  located  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
adjacent  uplands  north  of  Goshen,  Oldham  County.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  owners  I have  led  a Beckham  Bird  Club  field  trip  here  each  June 
from  1969  through  1972;  in  the  course  of  these  trips  numerous  Louisville 
birders  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  most  of  the  birds  discussed  below. 

MARSH  HAWK.  Circus  cyaneus.  On  our  first  trip  to  the  Hickman 
farm,  on  June  21,  1969,  several  of  us  saw  a brown-plumaged  Marsh  Hawk 
sailing  along  the  river  valley  in  a downriver  direction,  several  times  giving 
a high-pitched  whistle.  The  bird  continued  out  of  sight,  giving  no  indication 
of  attachment  to  the  locality. 

My  earliest  fall  record  of  this  bird  is  August  22,  1959,  when  Haven 
Wiley  and  I saw  one  sail  low  over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  scattering  flocks  of 
shorebirds  though  showing  no  interest  in  pursuing  them.  Within  the  past 
decade,  this  species  has  sharply  declined  as  a winter  resident  in  the  Louis- 
ville area,  as  reference  to  Christmas  Counts  will  show;  while  at  many  places 
within  its  regular  breeding  range  the  bird  has  similarly  declined  or  disap- 
peared. Occasional  nesting  in  Kentucky  would  seem  still  a possibility, 
however. 

UPLAND  PLOVER.  Bartramia  longicauda.  On  June  20,  1970,  a few  of 
us  saw  a single  Upland  Plover  in  a short-grass  pasture  on  the  Hickman 
farm.  No  evidence  of  nesting  was  found.  Though  there  is  at  least  one 
definite  Kentucky  breeding  record,  and  though  the  species  breeds  regularly 
albeit  very  locally  in  southwestern  Ohio  (Kemsies  and  Randle,  1953:19), 
the  bird  seems  to  be  so  early  a fall  migrant  that  Mengel  regards  summer 
records  as  difficult  of  interpretation. 

The  first  of  my  few  observations  of  this  engaging  bird  was  made  twenty 
years  ago,  in  early  November  1952.  I had  crawled  to  within  a dozen  feet  of 
a Common  Snipe  ( Capella  gallinago ) feeding  at  the  edge  of  Beargrass  Creek 
in  Seneca  Park,  Louisville,  when  suddenly  a second  bird,  much  shorter 
billed  and  very  plainly  marked,  flew  in  and  alighted  on  a stone  even  closer 
to  me.  This  new  arrival  obligingly  remained  long  enough  for  me  to  get  a 
good  look  at  it,  but  it  had  spotted  me  and  soon  flew  off ; I watched  it  fly  up 
the  hill  with  a distinctive  stiff-winged,  short-stroke  flight,  land  on  a fence 
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post  of  the  adjacent  farm  then  occupying  that  land,  and  momentarily  lift 
its  wings — all  actions  characteristic  of  this  open-country  sandpiper.  I re- 
count the  circumstances  of  this  observation  in  some  detail  since  it  was  early 
in  my  birding  days  and  the  bird  was  unusually  late  in  the  season.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  I wrote  down  descriptions  of  new  birds  in  those  days,  I did 
not  yet  record  dates  of  observation,  so  I do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  this 
observation.  I am  unaware  of  specific  November  records  of  this  species 
in  Kentucky  or  the  surrounding  states — the  latest  given  in  Monroe’s  sum- 
mary (1969:50)  is  October  22 — though  Mengel  (1965:243)  has  the  interest- 
ing remark  “Late  dates  are  few  but  the  reports  of  reliable  hunters  indicate 
that  a few  birds  occasionlly  remain  as  late  as  early  November.”  During 
most  recent  years  this  bird  seems  to  have  gone  entirely  unreported  in  the 
Louisville  region. 

SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Cistothorus  platensis.  In  Kentucky 
this  secretive  and  locally  distributed  bird  is  typically  an  inhabitant  of 
orchard  grass  fields  when  it  occurs  in  summer.  Accounts  of  local  habitats 
may  be  found  in  Mengel  (1965:352-353)  and,  in  considerable  detail  for  a 
Meade  County  population,  in  Rowe  (1964).  Though  loosely  colonial,  these 
wrens  are  so  local  and  erratic  even  in  areas  of  favorable  habitat  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  species  from  year  to  year. 

The  greatest  concentration  I have  seen  totalled  at  least  55  birds,  many 
of  them  evidently  comprising  family  groups,  which  I observed  at  length  on 
August  25,  1963,  in  fields  around  Johnson’s  Lake,  south  of  Boston,  Nelson 
County.  During  the  three  hours  (4:30-7:30  p.m.)  I was  in  the  area,  these 
wrens  were  singing  incessantly.  The  fields  were  thickly  grown  with  orchard 
grass,  red  clover,  and  fescue  at  that  time.  On  most  of  my  occasional  subset 
quent  visits  to  the  area,  these  fields  have  been  either  plowed  or  planted  in 
corn,  and  I have  seen  no  wrens  since  then.  Beckham  (1885:12-13)  had  one 
record  for  Nelson  County,  a bird  collected  May  1,  1882.  Blincoe  (1925),  who 
made  observations  in  the  county  from  1911  to  1921,  did  not  record  the 
species. 

My  only  fall  record  is  of  a single  bird  seen  in  weeds  and  brush  along  a 
tiny  stream  in  Seneca  Park,  Louisville,  October  12,  1957.  From  1968  through 
1971  I saw  none  at  any  season,  then  found  the  species  again  on  August  25, 
1972,  when  I found  three  singing  in  a river-bottom  field  in  Oldham  County, 
in  the  same  area  where  Montoe  first  found  the  species  locally  in  August 
1946  (Mengel,  1965:352). 

BOBOLINK.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  On  our  first  visit  to  the  Hickman 
farm,  on  June  21,  1969,  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  spot  a male  Bobolink 
in  flight  over  a grainfield,  and  more  surprised  to  see  several  other  Bobolinks, 
both  male  and  female,  in  quick  succession.  Further  observation  revealed  a 
total  of  about  10  birds.  In  the  three  subsequent  years  Bobolinks  were  again 
found  in  these  fields  during  visits  in  mid- June  and  late  June,  the  population 
perhaps  peaking  in  1971,  when  about  10  pairs  were  recorded. 

This  colony  of  Bobolinks  is  present  in  grainfields  totalling  roughly  30 
acres  on  a rolling  plateau  just  south  of  the  Ohio  River  bluff,  at  an  elevation 
of  680  to  700  feet.  The  cocks  sing  almost  continuously  and  chase  the  hens 
with  gusto;  three  or  four  are  sometimes  seen  in  pursuit  of  a single  hen. 
No  nests  have  yet  been  found,  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
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birds  are  nesting.  On  June  21,  1972,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  and  I watched  a 
pair  carrying  food  to  a spot  from  which  we  shortly  afterward  flushed  a 
juvenile  Bobolink,  and  on  June  24  Lawrence  Smith  and  I flushed  a juvenile 
from  near  the  same  spot. 

Other  birds  present  and  evidently  nesting  in  the  same  fields  are  Eastern 
Meadowlarks  (Stumella  magna),  Red-winged  Blackbirds  (Agelaius  phoenix 
ceus),  Dickcissels  (Spiza  americana),  Savannah  Sparrows  (see  below), 
Grasshopper  Sparrows  (Ammodramus  savannarum),  and  (in  1969  only) 
a few  Henslow’s  Sparrows  (Passerherbulus  henslowii). 

Though  Bobolinks  seem  in  recent  years  to  have  declined  in  many  parts 
of  the  Northeast  (cf.,  e.g.,  Bent,  1958:28-29),  the  region  with  which  they 
have  been  especially  associated  in  much  ornithological  and  popular  litera- 
ture, there  are  indications  that  the  species  is  gradually  spreading  southward 
in  the  eastern  United  States  (the  exension  westward  across  the  northern 
Plains  and  into  the  Far  West  has  long  since  been  documented:  cf.  Bent, 
1958:29-30;  Lincoln,  1952:56,  70-71).  The  first  Tennessee  nest  was  found 
as  long  ago  as  1962  in  the  distinctive  Shady  Valley  area  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  that  state,  where  the  species  was  also  noted  in  June 
of  1961  and  1963  (Dubke,  1963),  though  no  published  reports  since  that  time 
have  come  to  my  notice.  In  Virginia,  three  were  seen  on  the  Northern  Neck 
in  June  1969  (Scott,  1969:78).  The  species  was  found  breeding  just  north 
of  Kentucky,  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  as  early  as  1949  (Kemsies  and 
Randle,  1953 :49) , and  has  since  been  regular  there. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  rare  or  even  very  rare  in  Kentucky  in 
fall  (only  two  records  at  Louisville  before  1956:  Mengel,  1965:437),  a few 
Bobolinks  can  often  be  found  by  dragging  a rope  through  suitable  fields 
at  that  season.  In  the  fall  of  1956,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  (1957:41)  and  I saw 
40  birds  in  a field  near  Worthington,  Jefferson  County,  on  September  2;  on 
October  3 I recorded  three  giving  the  distinctive  flight  note  overhead,  near 
Seneca  Park,  Louisville,  and  a single  bird  on  October  10.  In  subsequent 
years  I have  found  a few  on  dates  ranging  from  September  2 (1963)  to 
October  16  (1965) , mostly  by  dragging  a rope  through  fields. 


SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passerculus  sandwichensis.  Our  trip  to  the 
Hickman  farm  on  June  21,  1969,  revealed  some  half-dozen  Savannah  Spar- 
rows singing  on  territory.  A pair  was  observed  mating  in  one  of  these  terri- 
tories. On  June  28,  two  members  of  our  party,  Stamm  and  McConnell 
(1971:45),  returned  to  the  area  (mistakenly  described  as  “southwestern” 
Oldham  County  in  the  note  cited)  and  observed  a young  bird  being  fed  out 
of  the  nest.  The  only  previous  summer  record  for  Kentucky  seems  to  be 
of  a singing  male  found  nearby  in  Jefferson  County  in  the  summer  of  1960 
by  Monroe  and  Monroe  (1961:41).  The  birds  have  been  observed  at  the 
Oldham  County  location  each  summer  since  1969;  on  June  14,  1971,  I counted 
12  singing  males  in  the  fields  there. 


Corrigendum — On  the  subject  of  field  birds,  it  may  be  well,  even  at  this 
date,  to  record  correctly  the  title  of  an  earlier  note  of  mine.  As  published 
(Ky.  Warbler,  37:59-60,  1961)  this  read,  both  on  the  title  page  (p.  45)  and 
in  the  heading,  “Western  Meadowlark  is  in  Late  Spring,”  due  to  a printer’s 
error.  This  should  read,  “Western  Meadowlarks  in  Late  Spring.” 
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1972  BIG  SPRING  LISTS 


Only  five  Spring  Lists  came  this  year.  We  should  have  as  many  spring 
counts  as  for  the  Christmas  census;  so  plan  now  to  have  your  group  repre- 
sented next  spring.  For  the  first  time  we  are  listing  the  number  of  individual 
birds  as  well  as  species  (see  table).  We  believe  that  over  a period  of  years 
this  information  will  be  more  meaningful  in  noting  population  changes, 
trends,  etc.  The  counts  listed  below  were  all  taken  within  a three-day  period, 
May  6-9.  They  show  that  warbler  migration  was  well  under  way  in  most 
areas,  while  some  species  such  as  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Veery,  and  Soli- 
tary Vireo  were  noticeably  absent,  or  in  small  numbers.  However,  many 
migrants  were  still  moving  through  in  late  May  and  early  June.  Here  are 
the  lists. 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Area  essentially  the  same  as  for 
Christmas  Counts — most  of  the  LBL  north  of  US  68,  including  Kentucky 
Dam).  May  9;  5:45  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Heavy  cloud  cover  until  4:00  p.m.  at 
which  time  the  sky  cleared.  Wind  was  from  the  north  and  averaged  10 
m.p.h.  The  temperature  ranged  from  49°  to  67°.  Total,  101  species,  896 
individuals. 

The  lakes  were  extremely  high,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  possibility  of 
shorebirds.  Also,  the  Ferguson  Springs  area  was  flooded.  The  Purple  Gal- 
linule  was  flushed  from  the  lake  shore  and  flew  into  a nearby  cedar;  it 
turned  and  stared  revealing  the  red  bill  and  the  white  frontal  shield.  It 
proceeded  to  work  its  way  into  the  lake  via  the  fence  row  in  which  it  took 
cover.  I did  flush  the  bird,  but  its  flight  carried  it  out  of  sight. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  finding  of  three  Laughing  Gulls. 
The  gulls  were  below  Kentucky  Dam  and  were  observed  in  excellent  light  at 
close  and  long  range,  with  8x40  binoculars,  for  30  minutes.  The  dark  mantle 
on  the  birds  blended  into  the  wing  tips  and  the  white  border  on  the  hind  or 
trailing  edge  of  the  wings  was  observed  equally  well.  The  gulls  were  in 
breeding  plumage,  with  black  heads  and  white  eye  ring;  also  their  small 
size  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  species  identity.  The  Forster’s  Terns  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  paler  bill  and  the  call  note.  Both  the  Common  Tern  and 
the  Forster’s  Tern  were  heard  giving  the  call  note  at  the  same  time. — Wil- 
lard Gray  (compiler),  Clell  Peterson. 

HENDERSON  (City  and  suburban  area  of  Henderson,  including  Audu- 
bon State  Park). — May  7;  intermittent  drizzle;  wind  SSE,  6-12  m.p.h.;  temp. 
59°  to  69°.  Total,  97  species,  1443  individuals.  The  Ohio  River  was  not 
covered;  it  had  just  receded  from  eight  feet  above  flood  stage,  and  was  still 
24  feet  above  the  low  water  mark. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  for  the  compiler  was  finding  two  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wrens.  The  birds  were  examining  the  drift  on  a fence  behind  a 
screen  of  tall  swamp  grass. — King  Benson,  Robert  Bolds,  W.  P.  Rhoads 
(compiler),  Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Utley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Wiley. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Various  areas  of  the  Park 
covered,  within  a 15-mile  radius  of  Turnhole  Bend,  the  usual  Christmas 
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Count  area), — May  7;  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear  until  noon,  then  light 
to  heavy  rain  throughout  the  afternoon.  Total,  69  species,  590  individuals. 

After  the  long  list  compiled  by  observers  in  the  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Societies  last  spring,  this  year’s  count  seems  very  poor, 
indeed.  Many  of  the  park  areas  customarily  covered  were  not  visited  this 
year,  since  the  afternoon  rain  prevented  observers  from  covering  the  old 
ferry  area  and  trails. — Dulcie  Clark,  Sally  Clark,  Susan  Clark,  Mrs.  George 
Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Celeste  Ross,  H.  E.  Shadowen, 
Jacky  Shadowen. 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
Iroquois  Park,  Caperton’s  Swamp,  woodlands,  meadows,  and  parts  of 
Goshen). — May  7;  dawn  to  dusk;  cloudy,  warm  and  humid;  temp.  61°  to 
74°.  Total,  147  species,  8568  individuals. 

The  Louisville  spring  count  revealed  the  usual  decrease  in  numbers 
and  species  of  waterfowl  expected  in  early  May  but  was  surprisingly  good 
for  northern  species,  with  such  birds  as  Pine  Siskin  and  Evening  Grosbeak 
still  present  in  small  numbers.  Although  a relatively  good  variety  of  warblers 
was  reported,  numbers  were  low  and  several  species  were  not  recorded, 
indicating  that  the  major  warbler  push  had  not  arrived;  migrant  thrushes 
also  showed  low  numbers.  Shorebirds  were  also  quite  good. 

Among  the  rarities  reported  were  the  Laughing  Gull,  an  adult  bird  in 
breeding  plumage,  our  third  local  May  record,  and  the  Blue  Grosbeak,  a 
species  quite  definitely  on  the  increase,  both  in  range  extension  and  numbers. 
The  Laughing  Gull  was  observed  by  Monroe  and  the  Blue  Grosbeak  by 
Robertson. — A.  C.  Anderson,  A1  Byrd,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Combs  Shouse, 
Sue  Hall,  Dennis  Holding,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Lois  Massie,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 
(compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Louis  Pieper,  Mrs.  Charles  Robertson,  Wil- 
liam Ruhe,  John  Ruhe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  Arthur  Steilberg,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood. 

DANVILLE  (Selective  coverage  of  Danville  and  its  environs). — May 
6;  9:55  a.m. -12:30  p.m.  and  5:45  p.m. -8:45  p.m.  Fair  and  clear;  light 
breeze;  temp.  55°  to  75°.  Total,  84  species,  606  individuals. 

It  was  distinctly  a better  than  average  day  for  species  of  warblers, 
with  two  Prothonotary  Warblers  being  less  expected  than  the  one  Black- 
throated  Blue.  As  always,  so  early  in  May  as  the  6th,  many  spring  birds 
were  still  in  small  numbers  or  absent. — Frederick  W.  Loetscher  (compiler), 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Loetscher,  Wilbur  Robinson. 
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Land 


Between 

Mammoth 

Species 

the  Lakes 

Henderson 

Cave 

Louisville 

Danville 

Common  Loon 

1 

Horned  Grebe 

2 

Great  Blue  Heron 

2 

Green  Heron 

7 

16 

2 

Little  Blue  Heron 

1 

1 

Black-cr.  Night  Heron 

20 

Yellow-cr.  Night  Heron 

1 

Canada  Goose 

12 

2 

20 

Mallard 

4 

48 

Black  Duck 

1 

2 

Blue-winged  Teal 

21 

Shoveler 

8 

Wood  Duck 

3 

7 

53 

Lesser  Scaup 

11 

1 

Turkey  Vulture 

7 

8 

27 

2 

Black  Vulture 

2 

4 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

1 

1 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Red-sh.  Hawk 

3 

1 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

2 

Rough-1.  Hawk 

1 

Sparrow  Hawk 

1 

17 

1 

Bobwhite 

3 

14 

56 

2 

Virginia  Rail 

1 

Purple  Gallinule 

1 

American  Coot 

29 

Semipalmated  Plover 

15 

Killdeer 

7 

28 

1 

American  Woodcock 

1 

Common  Snipe 

5 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

1 

12 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

8 

2 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

2 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

1 

29 

Least  Sandpiper 

7 

Short-b.  Dowitcher 

4 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

1 

Herring  Gull 

1 

Ring-billed  Gull 

47 

3 

Laughing  Gull 

3 

1 

Bonaparte’s  Gull 

1 

Forster’s  Tern 

3 

Common  Tern 

9 

1 

Black  Tern 

2 

Mourning  Dove 

7 

46 

17 

222 

17 

Yellow-b.  Cuckoo 

5 

2 

8 

Black-b.  Cuckoo 

1 

1 

Screech  Owl 

5 

1 

Barred  Owl 

4 

1 

2 

Chuck-will’s-widow 

5 
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Land 


Between 

Mammoth 

Species 

the  Lakes 

Henderson 

Cave 

Louisville 

Danville 

Whip-poor-will 

21 

3 

Common  Nighthawk 

3 

2 

Chimney  Swift 

17 

14 

13 

147 

18 

Ruby-th.  Hummingbird 

8 

3 

Belted  Kingfisher 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Yellow-sh.  Flicker 

2 

10 

5 

38 

6 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

14 

6 

15 

34 

4 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

2 

4 

12 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

8 

6 

1 

Downy  Woodpecker 

3 

10 

3 

22 

2 

Eastern  Kingbird 

21 

3 

20 

2 

Gr.  Crested  Flycatcher 

9 

6 

9 

44 

4 

Eastern  Phoebe 

7 

2 

3 

10 

2 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

9 

1 

5 

1 

Least  Flycatcher 

1 

1 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee 

3 

1 

7 

9 

2 

Olive-s.  Flycatcher 

1 

Horned  Lark 

1 

15 

12 

Tree  Swallow 

3 

Bank  Swallow 

1 

8 

Rough-winged  Swallow 

4 

16 

3 

Barn  Swallow 

35 

25 

6 

46 

9 

Cliff  Swallow 

14 

Purple  Martin 

9 

18 

17 

6 

Blue  Jay 

18 

18 

22 

294 

23 

Common  Crow 

14 

5 

7 

77 

7 

Car.  Chickadee 

6 

12 

13 

54 

4 

Tufted  Titmouse 

6 

17 

14 

105 

8 

White-br.  Nuthatch 

5 

3 

2 

7 

Brown  Creeper 

2 

House  Wren 

8 

35 

Carolina  Wren 

7 

8 

4 

73 

9 

Long-b.  Marsh  Wren 

2 

Mockingbird 

5 

25 

2 

61 

3 

Catbird 

7 

12 

41 

66 

4 

Brown  Thrasher 

7 

10 

7 

32 

2 

Robin 

5 

24 

27 

645 

32 

Wood  Thrush 

18 

12 

20 

73 

13 

Swainson’s  Thrush 

1 

2 

2 

14 

4 

Gray-ch.  Thrush 

4 

Veery 

1 

4 

Eastern  Bluebird 

36 

15 

17 

28 

3 

Blue-gr.  Gnatcatcher 

12 

3 

8 

12 

5 

Ruby-cr.  Kinglet 

3 

3 

Cedar  Waxwing 

65 

4 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

1 

2 

1 

Starling 

22 

110 

11 

1167 

35 

White-eyed  Vireo 

12 

6 

4 

16 

7 

Yellow- throated  Vireo 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 
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Land 

Between  Mammoth 

Species  the  Lakes  Henderson  Cave  Louisville  Danville 


Solitary  Vireo 

Red-eyed  Vireo  9 

Philadelphia  Vireo 
Warbling  Vireo  1 

Black-and-white  Warbler  2 

Prothonotary  Warbler  5 

Swainson’s  Warbler 
Worm-eating  Warbler  1 

Golden-w.  Warbler 
Blue-w.  Warbler 

Tennessee  Warbler  40 

Nashville  Warbler 

Parula  Warbler  4 

Yellow  Warbler 

Magnolia  Warbler 

Cape  May  Warbler 


Black- throated  Blue  Warbler 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler 


Cerulean  Warbler  11 

Blackburnian  Warbler 
Yellow-thr.  Warbler  1 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  2 

Bay-br.  Warbler 

Blackpoll  Warbler  3 

Prairie  Warbler  3 

Palm  Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush  2 

Louisiana  Waterthrush 
Kentucky  Warbler  12 

Connecticut  Warbler 
Mourning  Warbler 
Yellowthroat  22 

Yellow-br.  Chat  16 

Hooded  Warbler  1 

Wilson’s  Warbler 
American  Redstart  9 

House  Sparrow  3 

Bobolink 

Eastern  Meadowlark  18 

Red-winged  Blackbird  24 

Orchard  Oriole  13 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Common  Grackle  45 

Brown-h.  Cowbird  50 

Scarlet  Tanager  3 

Summer  Tanager  9 

Cardinal  11 

Rose-br.  Grosbeak 


1 

7 

10 

51 

10 

3 

3 

25 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

33 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

2 

20 

10 

2 

11 

11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

4 

42 

4 

9 

1 

16 

8 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

2 

13 

1 

1 

9 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

10 

3 

4 

12 

6 

6 

1 

3 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

17 

3 

63 

10 

3 

2 

26 

3 

1 

4 

20 

4 

1 

125 

433 

25 

4 

4 

22 

356 

37 

43 

12 

736 

20 

6 

2 

28 

5 

2 

33 

3 

455 

12 

1185 

62 

34 

49 

216 

9 

5 

5 

16 

3 

4 

7 

22 

6 

52 

21 

305 

28 

2 

3 

10 

5 
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Species 

Land 
Between 
the  Lakes 

Blue  Grosbeak 
Indigo  Bunting 

27 

Dickcissel 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Purple  Finch 
Pine  Siskin 
American  Goldfinch 

14 

Rufous-sided  Towhee 

13 

Savannah  Sparrow 

1 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Bachman’s  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 

4 

Field  Sparrow 

3 

White-cr.  Sparrow 
White-thr.  Sparrow 
Fox  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 

1 

Song  Sparrow 
DATE  OF  COUNT 

May  9 

SPECIES 

101 

INDIVIDUALS 

896 

OBSERVERS 

2 

Mammoth 


Henderson 

Cave 

Louisville 

Danville 

1 

11 

27 

216 

30 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

15 

16 

168 

14 

14 

14 

47 

11 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

11 

17 

6 

4 

7 

50 

4 

6 

8 

2 

6 

35 

3 

5 

2 

12 

243 

3 

May  7 

May  7 

May  7 

May  6 

97 

69 

147 

84 

1443 

590 

8568 

606 

8 

9 

22 

3 

A SEASON  AT  THE  TRANSIENT  LAKES 
NEAR  ROWLING  GREEN 

Herbert  E.  Shadowen 

The  transient  lakes  ten  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green  near  Woodburn 
have  been  recognized  as  unique  birding  areas  for  many  years.  Almost  every 
year  two  large  fields  are  inundated  for  a period  of  a few  weeks  to  several 
months.  They  are  called  the  Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes  after  the  names  of 
former  owners.  The  water  source  is  primarily  subsurface  drainage  and  may 
contain  large  numbers  of  aquatic  organisms. 

Water  began  to  accumulate  in  the  depressions  during  the  second  week 
of  January,  1972.  Weekly  field  trips  were  made  to  observe  the  species  and 
the  change  in  species-composition,  and  these  trips  continued  until  June  9. 
On  January  28  the  first  aquatic  species,  two  Hooded  Mergansers,  was  seen 
at  McElroy  Lake,  but  it  was  not  until  March  10  that  aquatic  species  were 
reported  at  Chaney  Lake.  Each  lake  covered  approximately  160  acres,  but 
McElroy  Lake  was  shallow,  emptied  faster,  and  the  tall,  lush  vegetation  at 
the  north  side  of  the  lake  provided  more  adequate  cover  and  food.  The 
vegetation  and  the  expanse  of  water  made  accurate  bird  counts  difficult, 
so  that  conservative  estimates  were  made  when  many  birds  were  present. 

The  greatest  waterfowl  concentration  of  the  season  occurred  March  3,  at 
McElroy  Lake,  with  the  lake  at  its  maximum  size;  on  that  date  the  following 
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species  were  recorded:  Whistling  Swan  (4),  Mallard  (100),  Black  Duck 
(10),  Pintail  (52),  American  Widgeon  (24),  Redhead  (40),  Ring-necked 
Duck  (200),  Lesser  Scaup  (150),  Common  Goldeneye  (2),  Bufflehead  (2), 
and  Hooded  Merganser  (4).  Shortly  after  this  date  the  water  began  to 
recede,  and  several  acres  of  mud  flat  were  exposed  by  April  4.  A marked 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  bird  population;  it  now  consisted  of  eight 
Pied-billed  Grebes,  no  Mallards,  one  pair  of  Pintails,  12  American  Widgeons, 
four  Shovelers,  50  Ring-necked  Ducks,  30  Lesser  Scaup,  600  American  Coots, 
four  American  Woodcock,  23  Common  Snipe,  30  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  and 
40  Least  Sandpipers.  On  May  11  McElroy  Lake  was  dry  except  for  a nar- 
row drainage  ditch  and  a small  pool  50  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  was  teeming 
with  birdlife  consisting  of  one  injured  Mallard,  two  Blue-winged  Teal,  one 
Sora,  one  Semipalmated  Plover,  four  Killdeer,  two  Spotted  Sandpipers, 
two  Solitary  Sandpipers,  12  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  12  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  18 
Least  Sandpipers,  and  15  Semipalmated  Sandpipers.  When  approached,  the 
birds  merely  moved  from  one  side  of  the  small  pool  to  the  other  side  and 
were  observed  and  counted  from  close  range.  Their  apparent  tameness  may 
have  resulted  from  arid  conditions  and  the  absence  of  nearby  bodies  of 
water.  Chaney  Lake  continued  to  recede,  and  on  June  9 three  small  pools 
covering  less  than  an  acre  of  the  field  were  occupied  by  six  Green  Herons 
and  nine  Killdeer.  Many  tadpoles  and  other  small  organisms  were  stranded 
when  the  water  receded  into  sinkholes. 

The  following  list  of  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  species  recorded  at  one 
or  both  of  the  transient  lakes  during  the  1972  season  includes  the  earliest 
and  latest  dates  on  which  each  species  was  seen. 


Homed  Grebe 

Mar.  31-Apr.  13 

Hooded  Merganser 

Jan.  28-Apr.  13 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

Mar.  10-May  11 

Red-br.  Merganser 

Mar.  17-Apr.  13 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Apr.  13-May  20 

Osprey 

Apr.  13 

Green  Heron 

Apr.  13-June  9 

Sora 

May  11 

Cattle  Egret 

Apr.  13-22 

Common  Gallinule 

May  24 

Whistling  Swan 

Feb.  17-Mar.  10 

American  Coot 

Mar.  10-June  2 

Mallard 

Feb.  5-May  24 

Semipalmated  Plover 

May  5-11 

Black  Duck 

Mar.  3-Apr.  13 

Killdeer 

Mar.  17- June  9 

Gadwall 

Mar.  17-Apr.  13 

Golden  Plover 

Mar.  31-Apr. 13 

Pintail 

Feb.  11-Mar.  24 

American  Woodcock 

Apr.  4 

Green-winged  Teal 

Apr.  10-13 

Common  Snipe 

Apr.  4-May  5 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Mar.  10-May  11 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

Apr.  22-May  11 

American  Widgeon 

Mar.  3-Apr.  27 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

Apr.  13-May  11 

Shoveler 

Feb.  5-Apr.  13 

Willet 

Apr.  27-May  11 

Wood  Duck 

Feb.  5 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

Apr.  10-May  5 

Redhead 

Feb.  24-May  5 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

Apr.  13-May  11 

Rmg-necked  Duck 

Mar.  3-Apr.  13 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Apr.  10-May  11 

Canvasback 

Apr.  13 

Least  Sandpiper 

Mar.  31-May  5 

Lesser  Scaup 

Feb.  11-Apr.  22 

Dowitcher 

Mar.  31 

Common  Goldeneye 

Feb.  11-Mar.  3 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

Apr.  13 

Bufflehead 

Mar.  3-Apr.  13 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

May  11 

Oldsquaw 

Mar.  17 

Wilson’s  Phalarope 

Apr.  13 

Ruddy  Duck 

Mar.  17-24 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Apr.  13-May  24 

None  of  the  dates  of  occurrence  above  are  unusual,  but  the  writer  considers 
the  following  birds  as  rare  species  in  south-central  Kentucky:  Cattle  Egret, 
Whistling  Swan,  Common  Goldeneye,  Bufflehead,  Oldsquaw,  Ruddy  Duck, 
Osprey,  Common  Gallinule,  Willet,  Dowitcher,  Stilt  Sandpiper,  and  Wilson’s 
Phalarope.  The  assistance  of  other  K.O.S.  members  and  the  ornithology 
class  at  Western  Kentucky  University  in  identification  and  counting  of  the 
birds  is  appreciated. 

— Biology  Department,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green  42021. 
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THE  1972  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Compiled  by  Anne  L.  Stamm 

The  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  in  Kentucky  on  February  19,  1972, 
sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  was  down  from  the  previous  year. 
However,  the  weather  may  have  been  a factor.  In  the  Louisville  area  the 
temperature  ranged  from  22°  to  31°  during  the  count;  the  wind,  from  the 
northwest,  was  17  m.p.h.  in  the  morning  and  gusting  to  27  m.p.h.  most  of 
the  day.  Snow  flurries  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  eagle  watchers.  Icy 
roads  in  eastern  Kentucky  prevented  the  observers  from  censusing  the  Wolf 
Creek  Dam  area  on  the  19th ; it  was  covered  on  the  20th,  instead.  All  state 
observers  commented  on  the  “blustery  day,”  and  the  eagles  may  have  de- 
cided to  sit  quietly  on  a limb  and  fish  on  another  and  better  day. 

The  areas  covered  were  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  past,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “Kentucky  Bend”  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  we  had 
no  observers.  The  count  revealed  the  sighting  of  56  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus) : 18  adults,  28  immatures,  and  10  not  aged.  See  table  below 
for  breakdown  by  territories. 


Location 

Adult 

Immature 

Not 

Aged 

Total 

Land  Between  the  Lakes 

14 

24 

2 

40 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  (Ballard  County) 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Marion — Dam  #50 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Diamond  Island  and  Slim  Island  (Henderson  County) 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Lake  Pewee  and  Pleasant  View  Lake  ( Madison ville) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  River — Rockport  Ferry  to  mouth  of  Blackford 
Creek  (Daviess  County) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana  side  of  Ohio  River  from  Leavenworth  to  Rome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  River — Otter  Creek 

1 

0 

0 

1 

West  Point — Salt  River 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Westport  (Oldham  County) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barren  River  Reservoir 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cumberland  River — Wolf  Creek  Dam 

0 

1 

0 

1 

18 

28 

10 

56 

The  1972  Mississippi  Valley  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  showed  a total 
of  1240  birds,  an  increase  of  50%  over  last  year.  The  figures  revealed  a 
total  of  817  adults,  377  immatures,  and  46  not  aged.  According  to  Elton 
Fawks,  chairman  of  the  survey,  approximately  500  people  were  involved  in 
the  count.  The  survey  also  showed  a total  of  12  Golden  Eagles. 

The  following  members  and  guests  participated  in  the  Kentucky  Orni- 
thological Society’s  12th  count:  Charles  Andre,  Robert  Bolds,  A1  Byrd,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Calvert,  John  Charron,  Denny  Cornett,  Dennis  Coskren,  Frances 
Ellis,  Joe  Tom  Erwin,  J.  M.  Frazer,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  James  W.  Han- 
cock, Mike  Hancock,  Ronald  Howard,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Larry  Lamely,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Mathes,  Mrs.  Ted  Metzger,  Michael  Miller,  James  Myatt, 
Mildred  Neff,  Jim  Pasikowski,  Clell  Peterson,  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles 
Robertson,  Alan  Shadburne,  Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Anne  L. 
Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Russell  Starr,  Chad  Stewart,  Lee  Stewart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stokes,  Paul  Sturm,  Sherman  Swanson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Wilcox. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  biologists  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  who  assisted  with  the  project.  Also,  thanks  is  extended  to  all  partici- 
pants. Each  year  we  gain  new  knowledge  about  the  Bald  Eagles  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 
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_ The  picture  of  the  mature  Bald  Eagle  is  a reproduction  of  Ray  Harm's 
artistic  painting.  It  was  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  K.  0.  S.  staff 
artist. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


YELLOW  WARBLER  FEEDS  YOUNG  COWBIRD 


On  June  15,  1972,  at  our  Cloverport,  Breckinridge  County,  farm  I 
took  my  usual  stand — a tree  stump  seat  which  is  located  where  a meadow 
and  wooded  hill  come  together  with  a creek  near  by.  My  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a Yellow  Warbler  ( Dendroica  petechia)  flitting  about  a cedar 
tree.  It  did  not  take  long  to  notice  the  huge  immature  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird  (Molothrus  ater),  at  least  twice  as  big  or  more  in  comparison  to  her 
size,  sitting  on  a weed  stalk  near  the  cedar  tree.  The  warbler  would  make 
numerous  trips  to  feed  the  fledgling  cowbird.  The  fledgling  followed  the 
Yellow  Warbler  as  she  worked  diligently  and  long  to  keep  the  young  bird 
satisfied.  I finally  lost  the  birds  when  they  flew  into  a maple  tree  about  20 
feet  from  where  I was  sitting.  I understand  little  is  in  the  Kentucky  litera- 
ture regarding  parasitized  nests  of  the  Yellow  Warbler  and  I feel  this  note 
worthy  to  record — ANN  H.  BOWNE,  1321  Woodmere  Lane,  Owensboro 
40301. 


SONG  SPARROW  WITH  A FOOT  DEFECT 


On  March  4,  1972,  I captured  a 
Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia) 
with  a foot  deformity.  The  bird 
had  the  left  foot  missing  and  only 
a stub  remained  (see  photograph). 
The  Song  Sparrow  managed  to  use 
the  stub  as  a prop  when  walking 
although  it  had  some  difficulty. 
The  bird  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health  and  had  apparently  adapted 
to  its  defect.  How  the  bird  perched 
is  unknown  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  with  toes  only  on  one  foot. 
—ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spo- 
kane Way,  Louisville  40222. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

FALL  MEETING 


The  Annual  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Lake  Cumber- 
land State  Resort  Park,  near  Jamestown,  October  13-15,  1972.  A good  pro- 
gram is  being  planned  and  members  are  urged  to  mark  their  calendars. 
Details  of  the  meeting  will  be  mailed  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
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If  you  have  moved  and  have  a new  address,  please  notify  the  secretary- 
treasurer  (see  inside  cover  page  for  address).  It  is  expensive  for  the  Society 
to  pay  the  postal  service  for  returned  issues.  We  urge  your  cooperation. 
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is  usually  found  in  dry,  forested  uplands. 
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BLACKBIRD  ROOSTS  IN  THE  BOWLING  GREEN  AREA 

Herbert  E.  Shadowen 

Large  concentrations  of  wintering  birds  have  been  located  in  Warren 
County,  Kentucky  for  several  years.  According  to  Warren  County  Extension 
Agent,  Kelcy  Driskell,  the  concentration  has  varied  between  3,000,000  and 
6,000,000  birds  since  first  being  discovered  more  than  a decade  ago  along 
the  Barren  River.  The  birds  moved  to  a wooded  area  southeast  of  Bowling 
Green  on  the  Scottsville  Road  and  since  1968  have  occupied  a cedar  forest 
northwest  of  Bowling  Green,  near  the  Morgantown  Road.  The  birds  usually 
arrive  on  or  about  October  31  and  remain  four  months.  In  the  autumn  of 
1971  they  did  not  arrive  until  November  9 — possibly  due  to  the  unusually 
warm  autumn  — and  departed  February  26. 

Although  referred  to  as  a Starling  ( Stm-nus  vulgaris ) roost,  birds  other 
than  that  species  roost  in  the  area.  After  more  than  a month  of  observation 
it  was  estimated  that  the  roost  contained  approximately  5,000,000  birds  of 
which  50%  were  Common  Grackles  ( Quiscalus  quiscula) , 40%  were  Star- 
lings, and  10%  were  Red-winged  Blackbirds  ( Agelaius  phoeniceus) , Brown- 
headed Cowbirds  ( Molothrus  ater) , and  other  species.  At  twilight  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1972,  221  birds  were  collected  at  random  by  firing  with  shotguns 
into  the  roost  area.  The  birds  consisted  of  94  Grackles,  45  Starlings,  31 
Cowbirds,  37  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  and  14  Rusty  Blackbirds  ( Euphagus 
carolinus) . The  birds  were  collected  in  order  to  continue  studies  previously 
reported  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler  (45:27-28,  1969,  and  47:35-38,  1971). 
Property  owners  and  citizens  living  near  the  roost  area  would  like  to  see 
the  birds  dispersed  or  destroyed  for  the  following  suggested  reasons:  the 
birds  are  regarded  as  pests;  they  consume  large  amounts  of  stock  feed  and 
grain;  they  are  known  carriers  of  TGE,  an  intestinal  virus  of  young  pigs; 
their  roosts  can  harbor  histoplasmosis,  a fungous  disease  which  can  infect 
the  lungs  of  humans;  they  are  keen  competitors  of  other  birds  for  food 
and  nesting  sites;  they  sometimes  destroy  trees  in  which  they  roost;  and 
they  create  pollution  problems  at  their  roosting  sites. 

In  December,  1971,  a local  committee  was  formed  to  study  the  roost 
problem  and  make  recommendations.  Efforts  were  made  to  gather  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Starling,  its  beneficial  and  detrimental  aspects,  and  to 
explore  all  possible  control  measures.  As  of  this  date  no  action  has  been 
taken,  but  information  continues  to  be  gathered.  Studies  in  progress  by 
M.  Boyken  and  L.  P.  Elliott  of  Western  Kentucky  University  appear  to 
indicate  considerable  soil  pollution  but  little  if  any  air  and  water  pollution. 
Also,  on  July  14,  1972,  a survey  of  the  roost  area  revealed  little  evidence 
of  dead  trees,  although  some  of  the  smaller  saplings  appeared  to  be  dead. 
The  lower  limbs  of  the  larger  cedar  trees  were  barren,  but  the  crowns  ap- 
peared healthy.  One  of  the  owners  is  removing  the  trees  from  his  land, 
preferring  treeless  land  to  the  roost.  The  effect  of  this  clearing  will  be 
studied  in  the  autumn  if  and  when  the  birds  return.  At  present  the  area 
is  covered  with  a lush  undergrowth  of  weeds  and  grasses  — as  might 
be  expected  under  the  conditions  of  heavy  fertilization  by  the  feces  of  the 
birds. 

When  the  forest  floor  was  examined  in  the  spring  of  1972  it  was  ob- 
vious that  grains  comprised  a large  proportion  of  the  food  of  many  birds. 
The  stomach  contents  of  some  of  the  birds  were  removed,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  the  plant  matter  and  animal  matter  and  estimate  the 
percentage  of  each.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
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Common  Grackle:  22  birds  contained  100%  plant  matter,  including  much 

corn;  three  birds  contained  98%  plant  matter  (a  few  beetle  frag- 
ments) . 

Brown-headed  Cowbird : 15  birds  contained  100%  plant  matter  consisting 

of  small  entire  seeds;  five  birds  contained  99%  plant  matter  (a 
few  insects  and  spiders. 

Red-winged  Blackbird:  19  birds  contained  100%  plant  matter  (pieces  of 

corn  and  seed  fragments)  ; six  contained  95-99%  plant  matter. 
Rusty  Blackbird:  10  birds  contained  100%  plant  matter;  three  birds  con- 

tained 95-99%  plant  matter  (beetles  and  snails)  ; one  bird  con- 
tained 75%  animal  matter  (many  beetle  fragments  and  one 
snail) . 

Starling:  26  birds  contained  91-100%  plant  matter;  six  contained  75-90% 

plant  matter;  five  contained  51-74%  plant  matter;  and  six  con- 
tained 50%  or  more  animal  matter  (insects,  mostly  beetle  frag- 
ments, and  snails). 

Large  amounts  of  corn  were  obvious  in  the  stomachs  of  the  Common  Grack- 
les  and  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  identify  the 
various  kinds  of  seed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Starlings  are  able  to  locate  as 
many  insects  as  they  do  in  the  middle  of  January,  in  Kentucky. 

I wish  to  thank  Dr.  L.  P.  Elliott  for  his  assistance  in  this  study. 

— Biology  Department,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green  42021. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  BIRD  ROOST  AS  A SOURCE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

M.  Boyken  and  L.  P.  Elliott 

An  estimated  five  million  birds  migrate  from  northern  points  to  settle 
in  the  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  area  during  the  winter  months  (Shadowen, 
1972).  Such  a massive  number  of  birds  is  believed  to  be  a significant  source 
of  environmental  pollution  within  the  region.  Since  Starlings  ( Stumus  Vul- 
garis) make  up  a large  proportion  of  this  migratory  population,  they  were 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  investigation. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Coliform  Isolation.  When  grown  on  Difco  Eosin  Methylene  Blue  agar 
(EMB),  coliforms  (coli-aerogenes  bacteria)  exhibit  a characteristic  growth. 
Escherichia  colonies  are  reddish-purple  in  color  with  dark  purple  or  black 
centers  and  a green  metallic  sheen.  The  large,  mucoid  Enterobacter  colonies 
are  a pinkish-red  color  with  dark  centers  and  no  metallic  sheen.  EMB  streak 
plates  are  streaked  through  a three-streak  pattern  and  the  abundance  of 
growth  is  recorded  according  to  the  number  of  streaks  through  which  coli- 
form colonies  appear.  If  colonies  are  present  throughout  all  three  streaks, 
the  growth  is  said  to  be  abundant  ( + + + )•  Growth  through  two  streaks  is 
moderate  ( + -{-),  and  through  one  streak  is  slight  ( + ) . In  some  cases  there 
may  be  no  growth  ( — ) of  coliforms. 

Coliform  Isolation  From  Fresh  Specimens.  Fifty  Starlings  were  col- 
lected and  tested  immediately  to  detect  the  presence  of  coliforms  in  the 
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intestinal  tract.  The  feathers  were  plucked  from  the  abdominal  region  and 
the  exposed  area  swabbed  with  iodine.  An  incision  was  then  made  with  a 
sterile  scalpel  to  expose  the  intestinal  content.  A loopful  of  this  material 
was  removed  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  1 ml.  of  0.86%  sterile  saline  (Witty 
and  Elliott,  1971).  A loopful  of  the  saline  mixture  was  streaked  on  EMB 
agar  for  colony  isolation.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  fifty 
birds.  The  EMB  plates  were  incubated  at  35 °C  for  24  hours  and  observed 
for  growth  of  colonies  exhibiting  a green  sheen.  Such  colonies  were  chosen 
at  random  from  the  EMB  plates,  streaked  onto  Difco  Tergitol-7,  and  incu- 
bated at  35° C for  24  hours  and  then  room  temperature  for  24  hours.  They 
were  observed  for  colonial  morphology.  The  Tergitol-7  medium  is  used  to 
characterize  enteropathogenic  Escherichia  coli  (Scherer,  1966). 

Coliform  Isolation  From  Frozen  Specimens.  Seventeen  birds  were 
killed  and  frozen  for  48  hours  to  determine  if  freezing  affected  the  viability 
of  coliforms.  The  intestinal  tract  was  exposed  and  samples  of  the  intestinal 
material  were  streaked  on  EMB  in  the  manner  described  previously.  Repre- 
sentative colonies  exhibiting  the  green  metallic  sheen  on  EMB  after  24  hours 
incubation  at  35°C  were  streaked  on  Tergitol-7  as  described  above. 

Water  Samples.  Water  samples  were  collected  at  three  different  points 
along  a stream  running  through  the  wooded  area  where  the  birds  roost  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  stream,  called  Dry  Branch,  runs  into  Jennings 
Creek,  which  in  turn  connects  to  Barren  River,  the  water  source  for  the 
Bowling  Green  area.  A set  of  three  water  samples  was  taken  at  a point 
along  Dry  Branch  outside  the  woods  and  served  as  a control.  A second  set  of 
three  samples  was  taken  downstream  from  the  control  at  a point  estimated 
to  be  half-way  through  the  woods.  The  third  set  was  taken  further  down- 
stream just  before  the  stream  left  the  wooded  area.  Water  samples  were 
collected  in  sterile  99  ml.  dilution  bottles,  immediately  placed  in  an  ice  bath 
and  returned  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis.  A 100  ml.  portion  of  each  sample 
was  filtered  through  millipore  membrane  filter  and  plated  on  a millipore 
pad  saturated  with  1. 8-2.0  ml.  MF-Endo  broth.  After  24  hours  incubation 
at  35  °C  a count  was  taken  of  colonies  exhibiting  the  green  metallic  sheen 
characteristic  of  coliforms  (Millipore,  1969).  The  entire  procedure  was  re- 
peated four  times. 

Air  Samples  — High-Volume  Air  Sampler.  An  effort  was  made  to 
determine  if  birds  increase  the  amount  of  particulate  matter  in  the  air. 
Particulate  matter  is  an  indicator  of  air  pollution.  A high-volume  air 
sampler,  which  consists  of  a vacuum  pump  designed  to  pull  air  through  an 
8"  x 10"  glass-fiber  filter  (Jones,  1966),  was  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  particulate  matter  in  the  air  within  the  bird  roost. 

The  air  sampler  was  placed  in  the  roosting  area  of  the  birds  and  en- 
closed in  a metal  shelter  with  a hinge  roof.  Samples  were  taken  late  in  the 
evenings  for  2V2  hours  after  the  birds  had  arrived.  A portable  generator  was 
used  as  a power  supply.  The  glass-fiber  filter  paper  used  was  weighed  be- 
fore and  after  sampling  and  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  paper  was 
used  in  calculating  the  amount  of  particulate  matter  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
A flow  meter  was  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  being  pulled  through 
the  filter.  Five  samples  were  collected  on  different  dates  in  this  same 
manner. 

As  a control,  the  air  sampler  was  placed  in  a nearby  open  field.  Again, 
air  was  sampled  for  2Vz  hours.  This  was  also  repeated  five  times. 

Soil  Samples.  Samples  of  soil  were  collected  from  the  roosting  area  of 
the  birds  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimation  of  the  number  of  coliforms  present. 
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As  a comparison,  soil  samples  were  collected  from  a field  adjacent  to  the 
roosting  area. 

Five  random  samples  of  soil  were  collected  within  each  area.  Two 
sterile  tongue  depression  blades  were  used  to  collect  each  sample.  The  blades 
were  inserted  to  a depth  of  about  two  inches  into  the  soil  to  form  a pie- 
shaped wedge.  They  were  then  pulled  out  of  the  soil  while  holding  the  two 
blade  ends  together  to  allow  a pie-shaped  specimen  of  soil  to  be  removed. 
This  was  placed  into  sterile  cups  and  the  samples  were  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  laboratory.  A one  gram  portion  of  each  sample  was  weighed 
out  and  mixed  with  a sterile  99  ml.  phosphate  buffer  diluent.  Samples  of 
0.1  ml.  from  the  dilutions  were  spread  with  sterile  “hockey  sticks”  onto 
plates  of  EMB.  These  were  incubated  24  hours  and  observed  for  colonial 
growth.  A count  was  made  of  those  colonies  with  (lark  blue  centers  (coli- 
forms).  This  procedure  was  repeated  three  times. 

Results  and  Discussion 

CoUform  Isolation.  When  streaked  on  EMB,  95.5%  of  the  specimens 
taken  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  Starlings  were  found  to  be  positive  for 
coliforms.  Table  I indicates  the  abundance  of  coliform  growth  based  on  the 
appearance  of  coliform  types  through  a three-streak  pattern.  The  data  indi- 
cates that  coliforms  are  normally  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  Starlings 
and  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  fecal  contamination  by  the 
Starlings.  It  also  appears  that  freezing  the  birds  for  a 48  hour  period  will 
not  kill  the  coliforms  since  100%  of  the  plates  prepared  from  frozen  birds 
were  coliform  positive.  This  may  be  of  significant  importance  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  birds  several  days  before  performing  tests  involving 
coliforms.  This  incidence  of  coliforms  in  fecal  material  from  Starlings  was 
much  higher  than  that  reported  by  Franks  and  Davis  in  an  article  by 
Glantz  and  Jacks  (1967).  Franks  and  Davis  obtained  159  cloacal  swabs  from 
wild  birds  in  the  immediate  and  surrounding  areas  where  waste  water 
effluent  irrigation  was  occurring.  Of  the  swabs  taken,  only  60.43%  were 
positive  for  bacteria  that  would  grow  on  violet  red  bile  agar,  a medium 
used  to  enumerate  coliform  bacteria  in  water,  milk,  dairy  and  other  food 
products. 


TABLE  I 

COLIFORM  ISOLATION  FROM  STARLINGS 


Fecal  Material 

Amount  of  Coliform  Growth  on  EMB 

Total 

— 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + 

Observed 

Fresh  Specimens 

3 

9 

17 

21 

50 

Frozen  Specimens 

0 

8 

7 

2 

17 

Of  those  95.5%  of  the  specimens  positive  for  coliforms,  55.22%  gave 
the  green  metallic  sheen  indicative  of  Escherichia  coli  on  EMB  agar.  Certain 
serotypes  of  E.  coli  have  been  found  to  cause  diarrhea  in  infants,  and  these 
are  termed  enteropathogenic.  They  were  observed  for  colonial  morphology 
and  classified  according  to  Scherer  (Table  II).  Serological  typing  would  be 
necessary  to  confirm  which  of  these  are  enteropathogenic  E.  coli.  Scherer 
found  that  only  the  mucoid-type  cultures  could  not  be  serologically  typed. 
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MORPHOLOGY 

TABLE  II 
OF  COLIFORMS 

ON  TERGITOL-7 

Number  of  Plates  Exhibiting  Colony  Type 

Type  of  Colony 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Specimens 

Specimens 

Total 

Rough 

7 

2 

9 

Intermediate-rough 

1 

0 

1 

Intermediate-smooth 

14 

2 

16 

Tetrazolium  reducer 

13 

3 

16 

Mucoid 

14 

4 

18 

60 


Presumably,  42  out  of  60  (70%)  of  the  E.  coli  isolates  in  this  study  would 
have  serologically  typed.  Glantz  and  Jacks  (1967)  definitely  found  16  birds 
that  carried  enteropathogenic  E.  coli  in  their  intestinal  tracts. 


TABLE  III 

COLIFORMS  OBTAINED  FROM  WATER  SAMPLES 


Replications 

Control 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

I 

*89 

23 

32 

58 

53 

35 

67 

41 

41 

X=71.33 

xf=39.00 

X=36.00 

II 

16 

45 

73 

35 

53 

69 

23 

43 

57 

X=24.67 

X=47.00 

xf=  66.33 

III 

12 

59 

57 

106 

136 

35 

109 

84 

22 

X=75.67 

X=93.00 

xT=38,00 

IV 

42 

52 

54 

44 

38 

58 

44 

39 

55 

^X= 43.33 

X=43.00 

X= 55.67 

£X=645.00 

£X=666.00 

£X=588.00 

X=  53.75 

X=  55.50 

X=  49.00 

* Values  represent  the  number  of  colonies  per  100  ml.  of  water  which 
exhibited  a green  metallic  sheen  on  MF-Endo  broth. 


X=Mean  £X  = Sum  of  variables  X = Overall  mean 
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Water  Samples.  As  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  III, 
there  was  considerable  variability  within  the  replications  of  the  samples 
taken.  However,  the  overall  mean  coliform  counts  obtained  for  three  samp- 
ling areas  along  the  stream  do  not  appear  to  be  significantly  different. 
According  to  the  Kentucky  Water  Control  Commission,  1971,  public  water 
supplies  should  not  exceed  five  thousand  coliforms  per  one  hundred  milli- 
liters of  water  for  a monthly  arithmetic  average.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  presence  of  the  Starlings  within  the  wooded  area  does  not  significantly 
contribute  fecal  contamination  to  Dry  Branch  of  Jennings  Creek. 

Air  Samples  — High-Volume  Sampler.  The  amount  of  particulate 
matter  detected  for  the  Experimental  and  Control  areas  is  indicated  in 
Table  IV.  This  data  was  analyzed  as  a Completely  Random  Design  accord- 
ing to  Steele  and  Tory,  1960.  A highly  significant  difference  was  found  be- 
tween those  values  obtained  for  the  “ Experimental”  treatments  taken  within 
the  birds’  roosting  area  and  those  obtained  for  the  “Control”  samples  taken 
in  the  open  field.  However,  it  would  be  invalid  to  attribute  this  difference  in 
suspended  particles  solely  to  the  birds.  The  experiment  was  not  conducted 
to  rule  out  other  factors,  e.g.  atmospheric  conditions,  which  might  influence 
the  amount  of  particulate  matter. 


TABLE  IV 

PARTICULATE  MATTER 


Air  Samples 

Increase  in 
Weight  of  Filter 
Paper  (mg) 

Amount  of 
Particulate 
Matter  (ug/M3) 

Experimental 

1. 

0.0251 

97.66 

2. 

0.0231 

78.81 

3. 

0.0201 

68.47 

4. 

0.0318 

125.54 

5. 

0.0197 

101.36 

X=94.37 

Control 

1. 

0.0085 

32.86 

2. 

0.0087 

32.13 

3. 

0.0121 

44.68 

4. 

0.0141 

49.54 

5. 

0.0230 

80.81 

1^=48.00 

*Microgram  per  cubic  meter. 


Soil  Samples.  According  to  the  data  of  Table  V,  the  overall  mean 
coliform  count  obtained  from  the  soil  within  the  roosting  area  is  about  170 
times  greater  than  that  obtained  for  the  soil  from  the  area  which  was  un- 
inhabited by  birds.  This  evidence  indicates  that  these  birds  do  greatly  affect 
the  soil  and  can  be  said  to  be  a significant  source  of  soil  fecal  contamination 
within  their  roosting  area. 
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TABLE  V 

NUMBERS  OF  COLIFORMS  ISOLATED  FROM  SOIL 


CFU/g*  Soil 


Replications 

Sites 

Control  X 104 

Roost  X 105 

1. 

1. 

36.67 

256.70 

2. 

43.00 

606.70 

3. 

55.67 

130.00 

4. 

32.67 

1260.00 

5. 

30.67 

51.33 

~X  = 39.74 

X=  460.95 

II. 

1. 

37.00 

3000.00 

2. 

25.67 

546.70 

3. 

5.00 

3000.00 

4. 

31.66 

236.70 

5. 

82.00 

336.70 

X =36.27 

X = 1424.02 

III. 

1. 

59.00 

7.33 

2. 

46.67 

320.00 

3. 

18.67 

86.33 

4. 

74.00 

210.00 

5. 

44.67 

51.66 

X =48.60 

X=  135.06 

X = 41.53 

X=  673.34 

*CFU/g  = Colony  forming  units  per  gram  of  soil. 

Summary 

Data  gathered  in  this  study  failed  to  produce  any  distinct  proof  that 
the  Starlings  in  the  Bowling  Green  area  contribute  significantly  to  environ- 
mental pollution.  Fecal  contamination  of  the  soil  within  the  roosting  area 
was  shown  to  be  significantly  greater  than  was  that  of  the  soil  from  a near- 
by area  where  there  were  no  birds.  However,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
coliform  count  of  Dry  Branch  of  Jennings  Creek  was  increased  as  a result 
of  running  through  the  roosting  area.  A difference  was  indicated  for  the 
amount  of  particulate  matter  detected  within  the  roosting  area  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a nearby  field. 
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FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 
October  13-15,  1972 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  met  at  Lake  Cumberland  State 
Park,  the  weekend  of  October  13-15,  1972.  The  Friday  evening  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Convention  Center.  The  meeting  was  opened  at  7:30  p.m.,  with 
president  Raymond  Nall  presiding.  Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  vice-president, 
served  as  program  chairman  for  the  evening.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
discussion  on  rearing  Barn  Owls  by  Professor  A.  L.  Whitt  and  a nesting 
study  of  Barn  Swallows  by  Anne  L.  Stamm.  Approximately  sixty  members 
and  guests  attended  the  evening  meeting.  Field  trips  were  announced  for  the 
next  morning,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

A large  proportion  of  the  membership  participated  in  the  field  trips 
Saturday  morning.  At  3:30  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a general  business 
meeting,  with  approximately  thirty-five  members  present.  Dr.  Nall  presided 
at  the  meeting.  He  asked  if  there  were  any  corrections  to  the  minutes  of  the 
1972  Spring  Meeting  as  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Since  there 
were  none,  they  were  approved  as  printed. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard  gave  the  treasurer’s  report  which  was 
approved  for  filing. 

In  the  absence  of  Leonard  Brecher,  KOS  representative  and  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 
gave  the  report.  He  opened  his  remarks  by  stating  that  the  news  from  the 
Falls  is  good.  The  committee  had  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  redesign 
the  Dam  on  the  Indiana  side  in  order  to  remove  the  silt  that  accumulates, 
and  to  redesign  the  Dam  wall  itself.  The  status  of  the  Falls  as  a bi-state 
park  has  not  changed,  but  it  looks  promising. 

There  was  a report  from  the  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  who  gave  some  interesting  facts  concerning  that  publica- 
tion. She  also  reminded  observers  to  send  in  their  Cornell  Nest-Record  cards. 
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Dr.  Clell  Peterson  gave  a report  on  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society 
and  announced  the  dues  of  that  organization  as  $8.00  annually  should  KOS 
members  be  interested  in  joining. 

Dr.  Nall  reported  on  a letter  received  from  Mrs.  Avis  Newell  requesting 
KOS  support  for  the  Manomet  Bird  Observatory  in  Massachusetts.  This  had 
been  presented  to  the  KOS  board  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  although  the 
cause  appeared  to  be  worthy,  the  Board  declined  to  recommend  funds.  The 
yearly  membership  dues  were  reported  as  $7.50  in  case  members  were 
interested  on  an  individual  basis. 

Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  bylaws  committee  read  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  bylaws.  A copy  of  these  changes  had  been  mailed  previously 
to  all  members  along  with  the  program  for  the  Fall  Meeting.  A motion  was 
made  that  these  changes  be  accepted  as  a block  and  not  voted  on  individu- 
ally. The  motion  was  seconded  and  then  passed  by  the  membership. 

The  changes  as  approved  are  listed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  II,  Section  A.  The  annual  dues  for  Active  Membership 
shall  be  $3.00,  for  Contributing  Membership  $5.00,  for  Student  Mem- 
bership $2.00.  The  fee  for  Life  Membership  shall  be  $50.00.  The  fee 
for  Family  Membership  for  an  Active  or  Contributing  Member  shall 
be  $1.00  annually  in  addition  to  that  member’s  regular  dues;  the  fee 
for  Family  Membership  for  a Life  Member  shall  be  $1.00  annually, 
to  continue  for  the  life  of  that  member. 

ARTICLE  III,  Section  A.  The  governing  body  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  a Board  of  Directors  composed  of  eight  elective  officers,  two 
appointed  officers,  the  chairman  of  the  two  standing  committees,  and 
all  living  past  presidents  of  the  Society.  The  elected  officers  shall  be 
a President,  a Vice-President,  a Recording  Secretary,  a Corresponding 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  four  Councilors,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  each  year.  The  appointed  officers  shall  be  the  Editor  and  the 
Curator. 

Also,  the  following  additions  were  approved  by  the  membership : 

ARTICLE  III,  Section  F.  There  shall  be  two  standing  committees, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President:  (1)  a Committee  on  Resolutions, 
consisting  of  a Chairman  and  two  additional  members;  and  (2)  a 
Committee  on  Conservation,  consisting  of  a Chairman,  who  shall  also 
be  the  Society’s  delegate  to  Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning, 
and  two  or  more  additional  members. 

ARTICLE  IV,  Section  /.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
shall  be  to  prepare  and  distribute  written  resolutions  appropriate  to 
the  activities  of  the  Society  as  recommended  by  the  members  at  an 
official  business  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV,  Section  J.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion shall  be  to  endeavor  to  be  informed  of  conservational  and  en- 
vironmental issues  that  concern  the  Society;  to  serve,  through  its 
Chairman,  as  a clearing  house  for  such  matters  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership; to  present  relevant  issues  at  business  meetings;  and  to  sug- 
gest action  that  in  its  opinion  is  desirable  and  consonant  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  as  stated  in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation, 
item  3.C. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  pre- 
sented the  following  slate  of  officers : 

President  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Louisville 

Vice-President  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond 

Corr.  Secretary-Treasurer  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Louisville 

Recording  Secretary  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Owensboro 

Councillors:  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Ramon  R.  lies, 

Owensboro 

Dr.  Nall  asked  for  nominations  from  the  floor.  There  were  none,  and 
the  slate  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  membership. 

A change  in  the  date  and  location  of  the  Spring  Meeting  was  announced 
by  Dr.  Nall.  Originally  it  had  been  scheduled  for  April  13-15,  1973,  in 
Bowling  Green;  but  the  KOS  Board  of  Directors  had  voted  to  change  it  to 
Louisville,  for  May  11-13,  1973,  to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen,  acting  recording  secretary  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  which  had  been  held  just  prior  to  the  general 
business  session,  gave  items  of  business  discussed  in  that  meeting.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  KOS  will  be  held  at  Lake  Barkley 
State  Park  on  September  21-23,  1973,  as  voted  by  the  Board,  if  reservations 
can  be  made. 

Mr.  Frederick  Stamm  commended  the  outgoing  officers  as  having  done 
an  excellent  job  and  asked  the  general  membership  to  join  him  in  this 
commendation.  The  membership  gave  the  officers  a standing  ovation. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  the  Convention  Center  at  6:30  Satur- 
day evening.  Dr.  Nall  presented  those  at  the  speaker’s  table  and  then  in- 
troduced Mrs.  William  Krieger  (Amelia  Klutey),  a Life  Member  now  living 
in  New  Jersey.  He  acknowledged  Mrs.  Krieger’s  gift  to  the  KOS  of  a 
complete  file  of  15  years  (1958-72)  of  the  New  Jersey  Nature  News.  Dr. 
Frederick  Loetscher,  Center  College,  gave  an  interesting  talk,  “Impressions 
of  Australian  Birds,”  illustrated  with  colored  slides  and  recordings  of  bird 
songs. 

Howard  Jones,  who  served  as  compiler  for  the  day,  reported  seventy- 
five  species.  Field  trips  for  Sunday  morning  were  announced  for  8:00  a.m., 
following  breakfast  at  Lure  Lodge. 

At  the  completion  of  the  field  trips,  Mr.  Jones  gave  the  final  count 
for  the  weekend  as  83  species,  including  a Bald  Eagle. 

Emily  H.  Wilson,  Recording  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  1,  1972 
GENERAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward,  October  1,  1971 


Receipts 

Membership  Dues:  $1265.00 

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Assn,  on  Full-Paid  Shares  $ 44.00 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology- 

Interest  Income  13.78 

Endowment  Fund,  Interest  Income  13.78 


Total  Interest  71.56 

Contributions : 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  10.00 

Investments : 

Gorden  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  from  Greater 

Louisville  Savings  & Loan  Assn 1000.00 

Endowment  Fund  from  Jefferson  Federal 

Saving  & Loan  Assn 1000.00 


Total  Investments  2000.00 

Sales:  Publications,  Checklists  Cards,  etc.  101.11 

Fall  Meeting,  1971  220.00 

Spring  Meeting,  1972  243.00 

Pre-Registration,  Fall  Meeting,  1972  68.80 


Total  Receipts  632.91 


TOTAL 


Disbursements 

Printing:  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  3 Issues  $ 832.53 

K.O.S.  Bills  and  Envelopes  97.95 

Supplies  and  Postage  80.00 

Contribution:  Cumberland  Falls  Preservation  Assn 10.00 

Dues:  The  Nature  Conservancy  10.00 

Transferred  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  20.00 

Investments : 

Savings  Certificate,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  1000.00 

Savings  Certificate,  Endowment  Fund  1000.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1971  280.08 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1972  221.20 

Transferred  to  Endowment  Fund  (3  Life  Memberships)  150.00 


Total  Disbursements  

Balance  on  hand,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky. 


$1262.44 


3979.47 


$5241.91 


$3701.76 

1540.15 


TOTAL 


$5241.91 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

October  9,  1971  $1675.12 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  @ $100.00  700.00 


$2375.12 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  $ 44.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  64.62 

Three  Life  Memberships  150.00 


Total  Receipts  258.62 


TOTAL  $2633.74 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares 

to  General  Fund  44.00 

Total  Disbursements  44.00 

Balance  in  Fund  2589.74 


TOTAL  $2633.74 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  1,  1972  889.74 

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  700.00 

Investment:  One  Savings  Certificate  #D  282 

@ 5 3A%,  Colonial  Federal  Saving  and  Loan  Assn.  1000.00 


TOTAL  $2589.74 

THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 
Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

October  1,  1972  $1242.08 

Receipts 

Contributions  to  the  Fund  20.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  52.26 


Total  Receipts  72.26 


TOTAL  $1314.35 

Disbursements 

Withdrawal  for  Purchase  of  One  Savings 
Certificate,  #D  281,  @5 3A%  from  Colonial 

Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn 1000.00 


Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  1,  1972  314.35 


Balance  in  Savings  Account  314.35 

Certificate  #D  281  in  Colonial  Federal  Savings 
& Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 1000.00 


TOTAL  $1314.35 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1972 


Assets : 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky $1540.15 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Assn.  Louisville,  Ky.  1589.74 

Savings  Certificate  in  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Assn 1000.00  2589.74 


Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology 

Greater  Louisyille  Savings  & Loan  Assn.  314.35 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn.  1000.00  1314.35 


Total  Assets:  October  1,  1972  $5444.24 


Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Treasurer 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1972 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  III. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shadowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 

gene Wilson. 

CARLISLE : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver  and  daughter  Ann. 

DANVILLE : Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alcock,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Loet- 

scher,  Margaret  Myers. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Mrs.  Russell  Starr. 

LEXINGTON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  L.  Reese,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Uterhart,  Conley  Webster. 

LOUISVILLE:  Amelia  Alford,  A1  Byrd,  Kathryn  Clay,  George  Crabtree, 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Daubard,  Doris  Garst,  Mrs.  Harry  Hummell,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  P.  McConnell,  Mrs.  Max  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Muntan,  Mrs  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Ann  Norman,  James  Pasikowski, 
Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell. 

MURRAY:  C.  Wesley  Kemper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Nall  and  daughters 

Sherry,  Susan,  and  Tracy,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson. 

OWENSBORO:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bickel,  Mrs.  Edward  Bowne,  Sister  Casimir 

Czurles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Wynema  Sims. 

PROSPECT:  Anna  Deacon  Hook. 
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RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Householder,  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Olsen. 

HAWORTH,  N.  J.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Krieger. 

PEORIA,  ILL:  Ester  Kasper. 

BIRDS  RECORDED  ON  THE  FIELD  TRIPS 
AT  LAKE  CUMBERLAND  STATE  PARK 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Lesser  Scaup,  Common  Merganser, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle  (adult),  Sparrow 
Hawk,  American  Coot,  Killdeer,  Greater  Yellowlegs,  Herring  Gull,  Mourning 
Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern 
Phoebe,  Least  Flycatcher,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow, 
Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Red-breast- 
ed Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Winter  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Hermit  Thrush,  Swainson’s 
Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet, 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo, 
Solitary  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Magnolia 
Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  Blackburnian 
Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler  (singing),  Prairie  Warbler, 
Palm  Warbler,  Ovenbird,  House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Summer  Tanager, 
Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  Pine  Siskin,  American 
Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco, 
Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated 
Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

As  in  the  past,  the  editor  wishes  in  concluding  another  volume  to  thank 
Joseph  E.  Croft  and  the  editorial  staff  (see  inside  cover-page)  for  their 
efficient  assistance.  Also,  additional  members  have  given  advice  and  been 
generous  with  their  help  in  a number  of  ways.  Here  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
following:  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  and  Frederick  W. 
Stamm. 


NESTING  CARDS 

May  we  have  your  nesting  cards  which  you  have  completed  for  the  bird 
nests  you  have  found  during  the  spring  and  summer?  Many  of  you  have 
failed  to  return  to  your  coordinator  or  editor  the  nest  cards  for  1971.  We 
trust  you  will  fill  out  duplicate  copies  and  return  them  to  us,  with  the 
original  cards.  If  you  need  a supply  of  duplicate  forms,  please  write.  If 
you  haven’t  time  to  make  up  the  duplicates,  please  forward  the  originals 
anyway. — Editor. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  45-48,  1969-1972 

Bernice  B.  Shannon 

Because  of  lack  of  space,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
names  of  participants  in  Christmas  Bird  Counts  and  Big  Spring  Lists.  These 
can  be  found  under  the  place  names  in  the  issues  concerned.  Also,  the  names 
of  species  in  such  counts  and  of  species  in  longer  articles  do  not  appear  in 
this  index  unless  accompanied  by  significant  notes.  The  capital  letter  R is 
used  in  the  index  to  indicate  a book  review. 


AUTHORS 

Able,  Kenneth  P.  ,’69: 42 
Alcock,  W.  C.  ’70: 39 
Allen,  Jerry  W.  ’7.1 :26-27;  ’72: 3-6 
Alsop,  Fred  J.  Ill  ’71: 59-70 
Bowne,  Ann  H.  ’72: 52 
Boyken,  M.,  and  L.  P.  Elliott 
’72: 56-62 

Brecher,  Leonard  C.  ’72:18-19 
Brown,  William  Horace  ’69: 42; 
’70: 22 

Coskren,  Dennis  ’71 : 31 
Croft,  Joseph  E.  ’69: 9-11,  63,  67- 
81;  ’70:21-22;  ’71: 23-25;  ’72:39- 
42 

Croft,  Joseph  E.,  and  Austin  R. 

Lawrence  ’70:59-69 
Davis  , Wayne  H.  ’69: 87 
Durrett,  Rowland  and  Virginia 
’72:34-35 

Fisher,  Helen  ’71 :32  R 
Frazer,  Chastin  ’70:23 
Gatlin,  Mrs.  Ila  Davis,  Jr.  ’71 :30- 
31 

Gillenwater,  Marquita  ’72:17 
Gray,  Willard  ’00:41-42 
Hancock,  James  W.  ’71 :44 
Holding,  Dennis  H.  ’70:55 
Hudson,  Jarvis  ’71 : 27-28 
lies,  Ramon  R.  ’70:22 
Jones,  Howard  P.  ’69: 3-8 
Kingsolver,  W.  R.  ’71 :45 
Kozee,  Ercel  ’69: 23-24 
Krull,  John,  and  Frank  X.  Krull 
’72:19 

Larson,  Edwin  R.  ’70:3-6;  ’71:31 
Maslowski,  Karl  ’00:41;  ’72:18 
Maxson,  William  T.  ’70:39-40 
Miller,  Michael  G.  ’71: 31-32;  ’72: 
32-33 

Monroe,  Burt  L.,  Jr.  ’00:47-56, 
63;  ’70:43-45;  ’72:23-25 
Moore,  Suzanne  C.  ’00:56-57 
Morris,  Robert  L.  ’70:23,  39 


Pasikowski,  James  ’72:33 
Peterson,  Clell  T.  ’70:7-9,  47-48 
Richards,  Mary  Ellen  ’70:38-39 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  ’70:56 
Shadowen,  Herbert  E.  ’00:27-28; 
’71: 19-20R;  ’72:27-28,  31-32,  48- 
49,  55-56 

Slack,  Mabel  ’70:20-21 
Smith,  Lawrence  D.  ’70:75;  ’72:33 
Stamm,  Anne  L.  ’00:23,  30-31,  57- 
58,  63;  ’70:22,  46-47,  52-53,  55; 
’71:6-9,  20,  42-44,  75-76;  ’72:20, 
25-26,  34,  50,  52 

Stamm,  Anne  L.,  and  Dorothea  Mc- 
Connell ’71:45 

Stamm,  Frederick  W.  ’70:53-54 
Starr,  Russell  ’71 : 45-46 
Summerfield,  Donald  ’72:18 
White,  Jim  ’70:55 
Whitt,  A.  L.,  Jr.  ’00:29-30 
Wiley,  R.  Haven  ’70:27-36 
Wilson,  Gordon  ’00:32-39;  ’71:3-6 
Witty,  D.  R.,  and  L.  P.  Elliott 
’71:35-38 

BIRDS 

Avocet,  American  ’71 :20 
Blackbird,  Red-winged  ’00:76-77; 
’72:55-56 

Blackbird,  Rusty  ’72:55-56 
Bluebird,  Eastern  ’00:72;  ’70:39 
Bobolink  ’72:40 
Cardinal  ’00:41-42;  ’72:34-35 
Chickadee,  Black-capped  ’00:10 
Chuck-will’s-widow  ’00:31;  ’70:65 
Cowbird,  Brown-headed  ’00:76; 

’70:55;  ’72:33,  52,  55-56 
Crane,  Sandhill  ’00:63; ’71 :31,  46; 
’72:17-18 

Crossbill,  Red  ’70:39-40,  75;  ’71: 
25 

Crossbill,  White-winged  ’70:39; 

’71 :68 

Crow,  Common  ’00:7,  72,  77 
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Crow,  Fish  ’70: 44 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed  ’69:6 9;  ’70: 
44,  65 

Cuckoo,  Yellow-billed  ’00:69 
Curlew,  Hudsonian  >72: 32 
Curlew,  Long-billed  >72: 32 
Dickcissel  ’00:39-30;  >70: 22,  67 
Dove,  Mourning  ’00:69;  ’77:23 
Duck,  Wood  ’71: 26-27;  ’72: 3-6 
Dunlin  ’70:47-48 
Eagle,  Bald  ’00:33,  57-58;  ’70:23, 
52-53,  64;  ’72:20,  50-51 
Eagle,  Golden  ’00:33;  ’70:23,  52, 
64;  ’71 :42,  61 

Egret,  Cattle  ’00 : 33 ; ’71 : 30-31 
Egret,  Common  ’00:42 
Falcon,  Peregrine  ’70:64 
Finch,  Purple  ’72:19 
Flycatcher,  Acadian  ’00:70-71 
Flycatcher,  Least  ’00:70-71 
Flycatcher,  Olive-sided  ’00:71 
Gallinule,  Purple  ’71 :44 
Godwit,  Hudsonian  ’00:63 
Goose,  Snow  ’70:38-39 
Goose,  White-fronted  ’70:55,  56 
Grackle,  Common  ’00:3-8,  30;  ’72: 
55-56 

Grosbeak,  Blue  ’70:22,  44,  67 
Grosbeak,  Evening  ’00:23-23;  ’70: 
55;  ’72:19,  20 

Grouse,  Ruffed  ’00:10,  69;  ’70:65; 
’71 :23 

Hawk,  Broad-winged  ’00:23,  33, 
68;  ’77:23,  27;  ’72:25,  26 
Hawk,  Cooper’s  ’00:23;  ’72:25-26 
Hawk,  Marsh  ’72:39 
Hawk,  Red-shouldered  ’00:68; 

’77  :27 

Hawk,  Red-tailed  ’00:68;  ’70:61; 
’72:26 

Hawk,  Rough-legged  ’70:64 
Hawk,  Sharp-shinned  ’00:41-42; 
’70:44;  ’72:26 

Hawk,  Sparrow  ’00:69;  ’70:64-65 
Heron,  Green  ’00:41,  68 
Heron,  Little  Blue  ’70:44 
Hummingbird,  Ruby-throated  ’69 : 
70 

Jay,  Blue  ’00:7;  ’77:27 
Killdeer  ’70:47-48 
Kingfisher,  Belted  ’00:70 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned  ’00:10 
Lark,  Horned  ’70:46,  66;  ’77:31 


Longspur,  Lapland  ’77  :31 
Meadowlark,  Eastern  ’00:76 
Meadowlark,  Western  ’70:44 
Merganser,  Red-breasted  ’70:38- 
39 

Mockingbird  ’00:72 
Nighthawk,  Common  ’70:3-6 
Osprey  ’00:31,  33;  ’70:47,  64; 

’72:26 

Ovenbird  ’00 : 76 ; ’70 : 67 
Owl,  Barred  ’00:69;  ’77:27 
Owl,  Saw-whet  ’77  :45 
Owl,  Screech  ’00:10;  ’70:46 
Pewee,  Wood  ’70:55 
Phalarope,  Red  ’72:18 
Phoebe,  Eastern  ’00:31,  70 
Plover,  American  Golden  ’77:62 
Plover,  Black-bellied  ’70:47-49; 
’72:32 

Plover,  Upland  ’72:39 
Rail,  Virginia  ’72:34 
Raven,  Common  ’70:21-22 
Redpoll,  Common  ’00:38;  ’70:23 
Redstart,  American  ’00:75 
Robin  ’00:72 

Sandpiper,  Baird’s  ’70:47-48 
Sandpiper,  Least  ’70:47-48 
Sandpiper,  Semipalmated  ’70:47- 
48 

Scoter,  Common  ’77  : 31-32 
Scoter,  White-winged  ’70:20-21 
Siskin,  Pine  ’00:87;  ’72:19 
Snipe,  Common  ’72:39 
Sora  ’72:34 

Sparrow,  Bachman’s  ’00:77 
Sparrow,  Savannah  ’77  :45;  ’72:41 
Sparrow,  Song  ’72:52 
Sparrow,  Vesper  ’00:31,  56-57 
Sparrow,  White-crowned  ’70:22 
Starling  ’00:27-28;  ’77:35-38;  ’72: 
5,  55-56 

Swallow,  Barn  ’00:71 
Swallow,  Cliff  ’70:7-9,  46,  47 
Swallow,  Rough-winged  ’00:71; 

’77  :23 

Swan,  Whistling  ’72:17,  31-32 
Swift,  Chimney  ’00:69-70;  ’72:18- 
19 

Thrush,  Wood  ’72:33 
Towhee,  Rufous-sided  ’00:77 
Turkey  ’70:65 
Veery  ’00:72 
Vireo,  Bell’s  ’77:65-66 
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Vireo,  Solitary  ’00:72-73 
Vireo,  Warbling  ’00: 73 
Vireo,  White-eyed  ’69: 72 
Vireo,  Yellow- throated  ’69: 72 
Vulture,  Black  ’69:68;  ’71:28 
Vulture,  Turkey  ’69:6 8;  ’71: 23; 

’72:26 

Warbler,  Black-and-white  ’69:18 
Warbler,  Black-throated  Blue  ’69: 
75 

Warbler,  Black-throated  Green 
’69:15;  ’70:61;  ’71: 28 
Warbler,  Blackburnian  ’69:15 
Warbler,  Canada  ’69:16 
Warbler,  Cerulean  ’69:15 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  ’69:16 
Warbler,  Golden-winged  ’69:14. 
Warbler,  Prairie  ’69: 42 
Warbler,  Swainson’s  ’69:18;  ’70: 
44;  ’71:21-28 

W arbler,  Y ellow  ’69  : 15 ; ’72 : 33,  52 
Warbler,  Yellow-throated  ’00:75- 
16;  ’71:28 

Waxwing,  Cedar  ’69:12 
Whimbrel  ’72:82 
Woodcock,  American  ’70:6 5 
Woodpecker,  Hairy  ’69: 10,  70 
Woodpecker,  Pileated  ’69: 10;  ’71: 
28;  ’72: 19 

Woodpecker,  Red-headed  ’69:16; 

’ 70:66 

Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  ’69: 10 
11,  70;  ’71:21 

Wren,  Carolina  ’69: 11;  ’72:2,  5 
Wren,  House  ’69:12;  ’70:66;  ’71: 
45-46 

Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  ’70:44; 
’72:40 

LOCALITIES 

Barren  County  ’71:45-46;  ’72:11 
Ballard  County  ’72: 50 
Barren  River  Reservoir  ’72: 50 
Bell  County  ’69: 67-81;  ’72:33 
Berea  ’69:81 

Bernheim  Forest  ’70:55;  ’72:33 
Black  Mountain  ’00:67-81 
Bowling  Green  ’00:12-15,  18-19, 
59,  60-62;  ’70:12-13,  14-17,  49,  50, 
62;  ’71 : 11-12,  14-17;  ’72:9-10,  12- 
15,  20,  27-28,  29,  31,  48,  49,  55-56 
Boyle  County  ’70:39 
Breckinridge  County  ’72:52 
Carlisle  ’00:41-42 


Carter  County  ’00:23-24 
Central  Kentucky  Wildlife  Refuge 
’70:39 

Chaney  Lake  ’72:28,  48-49 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  ’70 : 
74 

Cumberland  Mountain  ’00:9-11, 
67-81;  ’71:28-25;  ’72:25 
Danville  ’00:12-15,  20-21;  ’70:14- 
17,  18-19;  ’77:13,  14-17,  18;  ’72: 

11- 15,  44-48 

Daviess  County  ’00:64;  ’72:50 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  ’71 :20 
Ft.  Knox  ’70:59-69 
Frankfort  ’00:12-15,  21;  ’70:14- 
17,  19;  ’77:14-17,  18;  ’72:12-16 
Franklin  County  ’00:3-8,  31,  42, 
56-57 

Glasgow  ’00:12-15,  19;  ’70:13,  14- 
17;  ’77:12,  14-17,  45-46;  ’72:10, 

12- 15 

Goshen  ’72:39-42 
Grayson  County  ’77  :31 
Green  River  ’72:17 
Hancock  County  ’77:59-70 
Harlan  County  ’00:67-81 
Henderson  ’00:12-15,  18,  58,  59, 
60-62;  ’70:11-12,  14-17,  49,  50-52; 
’77:11,  14-17,  30-31,  38,  40-41; 
’72:43-48,50 

Hensley  Settlement  ’00:12-15,  22 
Honker  Lake  ’72:19 
Hopkins  County  ’00:63;  ’77:44 
Jefferson  County  ’72:18 
Kentucky  Dam  ’72:32 
Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park 
’ 71:15-16 

Kentucky  Lake  ’70:47-48 
Kleber  Wildlife  Management  Area 
’00:12-15,  21;  ’70:14-17,  19-20; 
’77  : 14-17,  18;  ’72:12-16 
Lake  Cumberland  State  Park 
’72:68 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  ’00:12- 
15,  16-17,  42,  58-59,  60-62;  ’70:7- 
9,  10-11,  14-17,  48-49,  50-52;  ’77: 
9-10,  14-17,  26-27,  31-32,  38,  40- 
41;  ’72:3-6,  7,  12-15,  18,  43-48,  50 
Letcher  County  ’00:67-81;  ’77:27- 
28 

Lexington  ’00:12-15,  21-22;  ’70: 
14-17,  20,  23,  39,  39-40;  ’77  :14-17, 
19;  ’72:12-16 
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Lilley’s  Woods  ’69:68,  72,  76; 

’77  : 27-28 

Livingston  County  ’70: 7-9 
Log  Mountain  ’69: 67-81 
Louisville  ’69: 12-15,  20,  23,  60-62, 
63;  ’70:14-17,  18,  20-21,  22,  39, 
49,  50-52,  55,  56;  ’77:13,  14-17, 
20,  39,  40-41;  ’72:10,  12-15,  33, 
34,  44-48 
Lovely  ’69: 22 
Lyon  County  ’70: 7-9 
McElroy  Lake  ’72:28,  48 
McLean  County  ’70:55 
Madison  County  ’00:29-30,  87 
Madisonville  ’00:12-15,  17-18,  59, 
60-62;  ’70:11,  14-17,  49,  50-52; 
’77:10-11,  14-17,  38-39,  40-41; 
’72:8,  12-15,  50 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
’00:12-15,  19,  60-62;  ’70:13,  14- 
17,  49,  50-52;  ’77:12,  14-17,  19- 
20,  39,  40-41;  ’72:10-15,  43-48 
Marion  ’00:12-15,  17;  ’70:11,  14- 
17,  23;  ’77:10,  14-17;  ’72:8,  12- 
15,  50 

Marshall  County  ’70:7-9 
Mason  County  ’00:41 
Menifee  County  ’70:75 
Metcalfe  County  ’77 :46 
Murphey’s  Pond  ’00:12-15,  17; 
’70:11,  14-17;  ’77:10,  14-17;  ’72: 
8,  12-15 

Nicholas  County  ’77  :45 
Oldham  County  ’77:45;  ’72:50 
Otter  Creek  Park  ’00:12-15,  20, 
58;  ’70:13,  14-17,  18,  52;  ’77:12- 
13,  14-17;  ’72:11-15,  20,  50 
Owensboro  ’00:63-64;  ’70:22 
Pennyrile  Forest  State  Park  ’69: 
12-15,  18;  ’77:11,  14-17;  ’72:8-9, 
12-15 


Pine  Mountain  ’00:67-81 
Poynter’s  Lake  ’72:17 
Prospect  ’72:19 
Shelby  County  ’70:22 
Simpson  County  ’70:38-39 
Sorgho  ’00:12-15,  18;  ’70:12,  14- 
17;  ’77:11,  14-17;  ’72:9,  12-15 
South-Central  Kentucky  ’00:32-39 
Trigg  County  ’70:7-9 
Warren  County  ’00:27-28;  ’72:22, 
27,  31 

West  Point  ’72:50 
Willard  ’00:12-15,  22;  ’70:14-17, 
’77:14-17,  19;  ’72:12-15,  17 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  ’72:50 
Yelvington  ’00:12-15,  18;  ’70:12, 
14-17;  ’77:11,  14-17;  ’72:9,  12-15 

GENERAL 

Audubon’s  Kentucky  Birds  ’70: 
27-36 

Big  Spring  Lists  ’00:58-62;  ’70: 
48-52;  ’77:38-41;  ’72:43-48 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  ’70:43-45; 
’72:23-25 

Fall  Meeting  ’00:82-87;  ’70:69- 

75;  ’77:70-76;  ’72:62-64 
Lovell,  Harvey  B. : In  Memoriam 
’70:53-54 

Mid-Winter  Bird  Count  ’00:12-22; 

’70:10-20;  ’77:9-19;  ’72:7-17 
Nest  Record  Card  Program  ’69: 
30-31;  ’70:46-47 

Occurrence  of  Birds  in  Kentucky 
’00:47-56 

Owensboro  Chapter  ’69:6 3-64 
Spring  JMeeting  ’00:39-41;  ’70:36- 
38;  ’77:28-30;  ’72:29-31 
Wilson,  Alexander  ’77  :3-6 
Wilson,  Gordon:  In  Memoriam 
’71:6-9 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  A BIRD  FEEDING  PROJECT* 

Donald  Summerfield 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  undertook  a study  of  limited  control  into  the 
feeding  choices  of  birds  that  were  visiting  the  various  members’  established 
feeding  stations. 

This  work  included  only  those  feeds  that  were  easily  obtainable  com- 
mercially and  made  no  effort  to  make  any  study  of  the  feeds  that  were  in 
any  way  of  an  exotic  or  especially  prepared  nature,  even  though  it  is 
recognized  that  feeds  of  the  latter  type  are  frequently  useful  in  attracting 
or  holding  birds  of  certain  desired  species. 

The  project  consisted  of  issuing  30  packages  of  prepared  feed  to  mem- 
bers at  intervals.  These  packages  were  of  different  mixtures  and  identified 
as  type  A,  B,  and  C,  and  were  composed  of  the  following: 

1)  Type  A — One  third  ground  corn 

One  third  ground  wheat 
One  third  rolled  oats 

2)  Type  B — One  third  ground  corn 

One  third  wheat 
One  third  cane  seed 

3)  Type  C — One  fourth  ground  corn 

One  fourth  wheat 
One  fourth  cane 
One  eighth  sunflower  seed 
One  eighth  millet 

Of  the  thirty  packages  distributed,  twelve  replies  were  received;  one  reply 
represented  the  observer’s  experience  in  watching  birds  at  feeding  stations 
for  more  than  a decade.  The  accompanying  chart  or  table  represents  the 
information  returned  by  the  members. 

The  acceptance  of  the  feed  at  the  feeding  stations  by  the  24  species 
represented  has  been  broken  down  into  five  basic  classifications:  I Most 
accepted;  II  Accepted;  III  Accepted  as  residual  feed;  IV  Rejected;  V In- 
sufficient information. 

Since  the  primary  close  range  objective  of  this  study  was  to  assist 
members  in  the  operation  of  their  feeding  stations,  there  are  several  obser- 
vations which  might  possibly  be  made  at  this  point,  even  though  we  should 
point  out  most  clearly  that  much  additional  study  is  necessary  before  any 
information  of  a definite  nature  can  be  realized. 

1)  The  most  accepted  feed  of  the  “desirable”  birds  seems  to  be  sun- 
flower seed.  Sunflower  seed  is  sold  on  the  market  generally  as  “Large  Gray,” 
“Medium  Gray,”  or  “Black.”  No  evaluation  has  been  made  of  the  relative 
merit  of  the  different  grades.  Britton  and  Brown  list  some  37  species  of 

*Ed.  note:  This  paper  worked  up  in  1949  by  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  and  Donald 
Summerfield  was  given  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  some  20  years 
ago.  It  shows  an  early  effort  to  obtain  factual  data  on  bird  feeding  at  established  feed- 
ing stations.  Perhaps  many  of  us  could  add  to  this  information  with  what  we  now 
know.  Special  studies  and  projects  by  biologists  are  being  conducted  today  to  determine 
just  what  grains  or  seeds  birds  choose  at  feeding  stations. 
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Helianthus  within  its  range.  2)  The  next  most  accepted  feed  (Class  II)  is 
cracked  corn.  No  evaluation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
grind.  3)  Very  little  information  is  available  on  Class  III  (that  which  is 
acceptable  as  residual  feed),  presumably  because  of  twilight  or  nocturnal 
visits  to  feeding  stations  by  rabbits,  squirrels,  or  other  small  animals.  4) 
The  most  rejected  feed  seems  to  be  rolled  oats.  Following  rolled  oats  as  the 
most  rejected  feed  would  seem  to  be  seeds  of  the  genus  Holcus,  which  in- 
cludes cane,  Kafir  corn,  etc.  This  evaluation  is  difficult  to  explain  in  view 
of  its  known  feed  value  in  the  wild.  5)  Classification  V (insufficient  infor- 
mation category)  is  the  largest  group  and  the  one  to  which  we  all  feel  we 
already  know  the  answers.  The  report  is  compiled,  however,  only  on  the 
basis  of  information  received.  Millet,  generally  considered  a desirable  and, 
incidentally,  a somewhat  expensive  ingredient  of  good  mixtures,  falls  in 
Classification  V probably  because  its  size  makes  close  observation  difficult. 

Med.  Cr. 
Com 

Sun- 

flower 

Seed 

Millet 

Cane 

Wheat 

Rolled 

Oats 

Mourning  Dove 

I 

V 

III 

V 

V 

V 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker 

II 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

III 

I 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

V 

I 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Downy  Woodpecker 

V 

I 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Blue  Jay 

II 

I 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Carolina  Chickadee 

III 

I 

II 

V 

V 

V 

Tufted  Titmouse 

V 

I 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

V 

I 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Carolina  Wren 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Mockingbird 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Starling 

I 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Myrtle  Warbler 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

House  Sparrow 

I 

II 

V 

III 

II 

V 

Common  Grackle 

I 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Cardinal 

II 

I 

V 

IV 

II 

V 

Purple  Finch 

V 

I 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

American  Goldfinch 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Rufous-sided  Towhee 

II 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

Slate-colored  Junco 

III 

V 

II 

V 

V 

V 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

I 

V 

II 

V 

V 

IV 

White-throated  Sparrow 

I 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

Song  Sparrow 

II 

V 

I 

V 

V 

V 

I — Most  accepted 

III — Accepted  as  residual 

IV — Re  j ected 

II — Accepted 

feed 

V — Insufficient  information 

There  are  several  points  of  interest,  however,  that  could  be  pin-pointed 

from  the  study. 

a)  The  favorite  feed  of  the  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  is  not 
sunflower  seed  but  cracked  corn.  If  one  has  a House  Sparrow  problem, 
perhaps  it  could  be  overcome,  in  part,  by  operating  two  feeders  a short 
distance  apart,  one  containing  cracked  corn  and  the  other  sunflower  seed 
to  attract  the  more  “desirable”  birds. 
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b)  The  feeding  habits  of  the  woodpeckers  should  certainly  be  an  inter- 
esting pursuit  of  anyone  operating  a feeding  station  in  a wooded  area. 

c)  The  price  of  the  mixture  is  no  particular  index  to  its  acceptability; 
note  the  very  wide  range  of  acceptability  of  ordinary  inexpensive  cracked 
corn. 

d)  The  visits  of  the  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  ludovicianus)  to 
feeding  stations  deserves  close  attention  but  it  is  probably  a visit  in  search 
of  insects  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  feeding  station. 

e)  Of  considerable  interest  in  a broader  perspective  is  the  apparent 
dissimilarity  of  feeding  preferences  between  birds  in  the  wild  and  birds  at 
feeding  stations.  This  situation  is  pointed  up  by  the  low  acceptability  of 
the  genus  Holcus. 

This  project  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  much  additional  work  is 
necessary  to  present  any  information  of  a comprehensive  or  conclusive 
nature.  It  is  felt  that  the  feeding  habits  or  preferences  of  birds  at  feeding 
stations  represents  a considerable  “gray”  area  in  which  a great  deal  of 
general  information  is  available  but  an  area  in  which  exact  or  documented 
information  is  considerably  lacking. 

— 9910  Prairie  Drive,  Valley  Station  40272 


MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1972-1973 


Our  1972-1973  count  is  quite  good  and  is  the  highest  species  count  since 
the  census  of  1966-1967.  A total  of  177  people  (not  counting  duplications 
because  of  participation  in  more  than  one  count)  took  part  this  year,  find- 
ing 110  species,  plus  one  hybrid  (Mallard  x Black  Duck)  and  six  more  for 
the  period.  Some  unusual  species  appear  on  our  lists:  Greater  Scaup,  Gos- 
hawk, Peregrine  Falcon,  Black-capped  Chickadee,  House  Wren,  Catbird, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Palm  Warbler,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  and 
Lapland  Longspur.  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  are  widely  scattered  and  in 
good  numbers.  Evening  Grosbeaks  appear  on  only  three  counts,  but  have 
now  spread  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  with  large  concentrations 
in  southwestern  Jefferson  County. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  participants  for  their  support  and  to 
again  remind  them  to  send  detailed  information  on  unusual  birds  for  the 
season.  This  information  is  essential  in  order  for  us  to  keep  our  records 
valid  and  valuable. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Mulberry  Flat  Road  and  KY  453  (The  Trace)  ; Lake 
river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  40%).  — Dec.  21;  6:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast  all  day;  temp.  34°  to  44°;  wind  NNW,  2-3  m.p.h. 
Eighteen  observers  in  6 parties.  Total  party-hours,  46  (16  on  foot,  30  by 
car).  Total  party-miles,  231  (17  on  foot,  214  by  car).  Total,  69  species, 
125,789  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day: 
American  Widgeon,  Lesser  Scaup,  Golden  Eagle  (1  im.),  Brown  Creeper, 
Brown-headed  Cowbird.) 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  was  the  weather.  Recent  heavy 
rains  had  raised  the  lakes  almost  six  feet,  and  this  was  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  dispersing  ducks  and  geese,  driving  them  out  of  otherwise 
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cozy  bays  and  inlets  with  adequate  food  supply.  Fields  were  soggy,  dimpled 
with  shallow  pools,  from  some  of  which  we  flushed  the  Common  Snipes,  a 
rare  species  on  this  count. 

Although  once  regularly  found,  the  Great  Blue  Heron  was  the  first 
reported  on  a Christmas  Count  in  this  area  for  many  years.  Similarly  un- 
usual were  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatches;  and  Turkeys  though  obvious  un- 
common residents,  have  seldom  been  reported  on  the  count.  Sightings  this 
fall  and  winter  indicate  widespread  movement  on  the  part  of  Turkeys  and 
more  frequent  observations  than  usual.  Perhaps  the  shortage  of  food  (poor 
acorn  crop,  for  example)  may  be  a factor.  The  Red-headed  Woodpecker 
boom  of  recent  years  has  slumped  although  not  to  the  pre-1967  rare  status, 
and  Loggerhead  Shrikes  are  somewhat  more  regularly  seen  in  the  LBL 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  Starling  roost  at  Kentucky  Dam  continues  to  grow  annually  and 
now  uses  all  of  the  perching  area  on  the  metal  substructure  below  the 
roadway.  Late  comers  perch  almost  anywhere  on  the  superstructure.  — - 
Rusty  Colvard,  Larry  Doyle,  Joe  Tom  Erwin,  Willard  Gray,  Nita  Graham, 
Bob  Head,  Larry  Lamely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Madrey,  Ray  Nall,  Clell 
Peterson  (compiler),  Lawrence  Philpot,  Ann  Render,  Patricia  Render,  Bob 
Smith,  Paul  W.  Sturm,  Carl  Wallschlaeger,  Jack  Wilson. 

MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Forest 
Grove).  — Dec.  31;  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  30°  to  45°;  wind 
SW,  0-12  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party  hours,  11  (5  on 
foot,  6 by  car).  Total  party-miles,  21  (6  on  foot,  15  by  car).  Total,  40 
species,  1725  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day: 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Catbird.) 

The  low  duck  count  was  disappointing.  However,  the  three  Bald  Eagles 
(one  immature,  two  unclassified  to  age)  were  of  interest.  The  Catbird  was 
found  along  a 300  foot  honeysuckle  fence  row.  — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler), 
Jim  Frazer. 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Madisonville,  to  include  J.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek,  KY 
892,  2 lakes  near  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%,  lake 
shore  30%,  open  fields  20%).  — ■ Dec.  31;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Clear; 
temp.  32°  to  27°;  wind  SE,  5-20  m.p.h.  Lakes  open.  Ten  observers  in  1 
party.  Total  party-hours,  10  (8  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party-miles,  43  (7 
on  foot,  36  by  car).  Total,  42  species,  1762  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count 
period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Ring-necked  Duck,  Lesser  Scaup,  Bufflehead, 
Horned  Lark,  Hermit  Thrush,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing, 
Myrtle  Warbler.) 

The  chilly  wind,  as  it  became  stronger,  kept  most  land  birds  under 
cover.  The  few  ducks  observed  may  be  due  to  increased  hunting  pressure 
and  reportedly  illegal  hunting  practices.  Coots  were  present  in  good  num- 
bers. The  big  blackbird  roost  has  moved  away  and  its  present  location  is 
not  known.  — Edward  Barnes,  Mrs.  Lera  Barnes,  Chip  Coffman,  Mrs. 
Polly  Coffman,  Selby  Coffman,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Mrs.  Sue 
Place,  Dan  Reasons,  Mrs.  Mary  Travis,  Mrs.  Irene  Wells. 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  park  lodge,  to  include  the  park’s  deciduous  and  pine 
woods,  fields,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands).  — Dec.  24;  6:30 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Heavy  overcast;  light  rain  in  a.m.  followed  by  snow.  Six 
observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  14  (12  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total 
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party-miles,  30  (10  on  foot,  20  by  car).  Total,  35  species,  348  individuals. 

This  was  the  poorest  count  in  many  years,  perhaps  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions. The  immature  Golden  Eagle  observed  by  Andrews,  Kemp,  and  Gray 
was  identified  by  its  large  size,  white  tail  with  black  rim,  and  white  patches 
under  wings. 

The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Purple  Finch,  and  American  Goldfinch 
were  in  good  numbers,  but  some  of  our  more  common  species  such  as  the 
Mourning  Dove,  Eastern  Bluebird,  and  House  Sparrow  were  not  recorded. 
— Don  Andrews,  Frank  Clayton,  Willard  Gray,  Gregory  Hancock,  James 
W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Chesley  Kemp. 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  New 
Courthouse,  to  include  Audubon  State  Park,  Ohio  River  from  mouth  of 
Green  River,  north  half  of  Diamond  Island,  keeping  to  Kentucky  shore  of 
Ohio  River  in  agreement  with  Evansville  Audubon  Society).  — Dec.  31; 
7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  32°  to  50°;  wind,  WSW,  6-12  m.p.h. 
Fourteen  observers  in  11  parties.  Total  party-hours,  86  (70  on  foot,  16  by 
car).  Total  party-miles,  130  (30  on  foot,  100  by  car).  Total,  58  species, 
14,696  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Gold- 
en-crowned Kinglet.) 

Five  of  the  American  Woodcocks  were  seen  by  Robert  Bolds  and  Donan 
Jenkins,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department  officers.  — - King  Benson,  Robert 
Bolds,  Davis  Gatlin,  Carol  Gatlin  (compiler),  Donan  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Ross 
Parsons,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Virginia  Smith,  Judy  Utley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith 
Utley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Utley,  Lora  Wiley. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Sorgho; 
open  fields,  woodlots,  creek  bottoms,  and  streams.  This  year  high  water 
forced  some  change  in  the  areas  normally  covered).  — Dec.  28;  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  30°  to  46°;  wind,  5-10  m.p.h.  Six  observers  in  3 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  15V2  (14y2  on  foot,  1 by  car).  Total  party-miles, 
45  (10  on  foot,  35  by  car).  Total,  43  species,  4,513  individuals.  (Seen  in 
area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Marsh  Hawk, 
Killdeer.) 

A pleasant  surprise  was  finding  eight  Brown  Thrashers.  Each  winter 
this  species  has  shown  a slight  increase  and  this  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a 
local  planting  of  Multiflora  Rose  bushes.  Bluebirds  have  also  been  increas- 
ing. — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Wilson. 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  US 
60,  approximately  2 miles  east  of  Maceo;  largely  same  territory  as  in  previ- 
ous years).  — Dec.  30;  8:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Some  rain;  temp.  50°  to  55°; 
wind,  15-20  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  16  (10 
on  foot,  6 by  car).  Total  party-miles,  43  (8  on  foot,  35  by  car).  Total,  39 
species,  907  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day: 
Pileated  Woodpecker.) 

Due  to  a rainy  and  windy  day  our  count  was  down.  Portions  of  the 
Ohio  River  bottoms  from  Maceo  to  Blackford  Creek  along  the  River  Road 
were  too  muddy  to  cover.  Also,  the  Blackford  Creek  bottoms  were  flooded; 
so  we  were  restricted  to  the  main  road.  The  points  of  observation  along  the 
Ohio  River  showed  rough  water,  with  white  caps. 

Mrs.  Ray  observed  the  Brown  Thrasher  in  her  yard.  — - Eleanor  lies, 
Ramon  lies,  Mildred  Powell,  A.  L.  Powell  (compiler),  George  Ray,  Mrs. 
Marvin  Ray,  Danny  Wells. 
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BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green).  — Dec.  16;  7:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  17°  to  26°;  wind  NW,  2-12  m.p.h.  Eight  observers  in 
3 parties.  Total  party-hours,  20  (15  on  foot,  5 by  car).  Total  party-miles, 
125  (14  on  foot,  111  by  car).  Total,  45  species,  4,650,896  individuals.  (Seen 
in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Horned  Grebe,  Pied-billed 
Grebe,  American  Widgeon,  Wood  Duck,  Oldsquaw,  Turkey  Vulture,  Pileated 
Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

The  total  species  count  of  45  is  the  lowest  recorded  in  the  past  12 
years.  Also,'  the  weather  conditions  were  the  most  undesirable  for  the  past 
12  counts.  The  most  exciting  discovery  of  the  day  was  a Western  Grebe  at 
Grider’s  quarry,  within  the  city  limits.  The  bird  remained  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  several  people  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  identify  this  un- 
usual species.  The  size  of  the  large  roost,  which  has  moved  nearer  to  Bowl- 
ing Green  this  year,  was  estimated  at  4,  650,000  birds  and  made  up  of  the 
following  species:  Starling,  2,000,000;  Common  Grackle,  2,000,000,  Red- 
winged Blackbird,  250,000;  Rusty  Blackbird,  200,000;  and  Brown-headed 
Cowbird,  200,000.  — Hayward  Brown,  Scott  Ford,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Robert 
Pace,  Homer  Parrent,  George  Ray,  H.  E.  Shadowen  (compiler),  Jacky 
Shadowen. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-Out).  — Dec.  20;  7:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Clear,  varying  from  sunny  to  overcast;  temp.  40°  to  50°;  wind 
(?  - none  given  - Ed.)  Six  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  31% 
(?  on  foot,  ? by  car  - Ed.)  Total  party-miles,  98  (19  on  foot,  79  by  car). 
Total,  46  species,  959  individuals. 

The  1972  Mammoth  Cave  Count  had  good  weather,  competent  birders 
and,  in  comparison  with  past  counts,  very  few  birds.  The  largest  flocks 
were  those  of  Dr.  Shadowen’s  60  Black  Ducks  and  24  Evening  Grosbeaks, 
hence  the  very  low  number  of  595  individuals.  The  46  species  listed  is 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  park.  The  most  uncommon  bird  was  the 
Palm  Warbler,  which  has,  however,  been  found  there  on  at  least  two  prev- 
ious Christmas  counts.  — Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater 
(compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Russell  Starr. 

GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-miles  diameter  circle,  center  Beech 
Grove  Baptist  Church;  same  areas  as  in  previous  years,  but  concentrating 
on  Beaver  Creek  area,  northwest,  west,  and  southwest  of  Glasgow;  Briga- 
doon  area,  South  Fork  area,  Barren  River  Reservoir  ramps,  and  the  “slash” 
country;  farms  and  roadsides  45%,  woodlands  25%,  lake  sites  15%,  creek 
bottoms  15%).  — Dec.  31;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  45°  to 
38° ; wind  S,  12-25  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  3 parties.  Total  party-hours,  50 
(44  on  foot,  6 by  car).  Total  party-miles,  62 % (11%  on  foot,  51  by  car). 
Total,  58  species,  2760  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Hooded  Merganser,  American  Coot,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Red- 
winged Blackbird.) 

The  Bald  Eagle  was  an  immature  and  studied  at  close  range  on  the 
Skaggs  Creek  embayment  of  the  Barren  River  Reservoir.  — Mike  and 
Nancy  Barr,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  area  as  described  1972).  — Dec. 
22;  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  slight  mist  in  early  a.m.;  temp.  39°  to 
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39°;  wind  N,  12  m.p.h.  Ponds  and  river  open.  Ten  observers  in  5 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  35  (23  on  foot,  12  by  car).  Total  party-miles,  103  (26  on 
foot,  77  by  car).  Total,  64  species,  16,598  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count 
period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Killdeer,  Herring  Gull.) 

This  was  our  highest  species  count  for  the  area  — 64.  The  mild  fall 
may  have  played  a part  in  the  number  of  birds  observed  this  year.  Hawks 
were  well  represented,  with  a fair  count  on  Red-tailed  and  Red-shouldered. 
Fewer  Myrtle  Warblers  were  noted  this  year.  A Catbird  was  seen  at  close 
range  by  Ann  Norman  and  George  Crabtree.  The  two  Vesper  Sparrows 
were,  found  by  William  Rowe  and  John  Westerman.  Sue  Hall  and  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Susie  reported  a Chipping  Sparrow  in  company  with  Slate-colored 
Juncos.  The  red  cap  and  black  bill  noted.  White-crowned  and  White-throat- 
ed Sparrows  as  well  as  Song  Sparrows  were  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
while  the  Cardinal  was  down  about  half.  — George  Crabtree,  Joseph  Croft, 
Sue  Hall,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Ann  Norman,  William  Rowe,  Anne  L.  Stamm 
(compiler),  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie,  John  Westerman. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
junction  of  Highways  42  and  22,  area  as  described  1972).  — Dec.  17;  5:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  7°  to  24°;  wind  light  and  variable. 
Still  water  frozen,  light  snow  cover  on  ground.  Thirty-six  observers  in  11 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  75  (39  on  foot,  36  by  car).  Total  party-miles, 
469  (34  on  foot,  435  by  car).  Total,  85  species,  45,541  individuals.  (Seen  in 
area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Bufflehead,  Ruddy  Duck,  Osprey, 
Snowy  Owl,  Catbird,  Ovenbird,  Red  Crossbill.) 

The  Ohio  River  was  at  flood  stage,  causing  scattering  of  waterfowl 
during  previous  week.  A sharp  drop  in  temperature  during  night  before 
count  froze  all  open  still  water,  causing  departure  of  some  waterfowl  lo- 
cated on  these  waters.  This  was  an  excellent  year  for  northern  birds,  with 
appearance  of  Red  Crossbills  (during  week),  Goshawk,  Evening  Grosbeaks, 
Snowy  Owl  (during  week),  and  Lapland  Longspur,  in  addition  to  regular 
northern  finches.  A few  normally  summer  birds  may  be  wintering  (Catbird 
during  week,  Ovenbird  during  week  at  feeder,  and  several  Brown  Thrashers). 
A heron,  undoubtedly  a Green,  flushed  along  the  river  by  Lawrence  Smith, 
who  was  able  to  note  only  size  and  general  dark  coloration.  The  Peregrine 
Falcon  was  observed  by  Mrs.  Robertson’s  party,  well  viewed  flying  along  Ohio 
River.  The  Goshawk,  an  adult,  was  observed  at  close  range  by  Anne  Stamm 
and  Joseph  Croft.  The  Vesper  and  Savannah  Sparrows  were  noted  by  the 
Monroe  party  at  a previously  unknown  sparrow  spot  and  may  be  regular 
winter  visitors.  — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Mrs.  Glenn  Bryant,  A1  Byrd,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Calvert,  William  Clay,  Denny  Cornett,  George  Crabtree,  Joseph  Croft, 
Sue  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Joe  Knight,  Lois  Massie,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Mrs.  J.  V.  Muntan,  Catharine  Noland,  Ann  Nor- 
man, Nancy  Offutt,  James  Pasikowski,  Robert  Quaife,  Mrs.  Charles  Robert- 
son, Combs  Ruhe,  Danny  Ruhe,  William  Ruhe,  Carl  Schultz,  Bernice  Shan- 
non, Bea  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick 
W.  Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie,  Audrey  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Zollner,  (Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louisville  Chapter  K.O.S.). 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  courthouse).  — Dec.  23;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Overcast  all  day; 
temp.  37°  to  42°;  wind,  0-8  m.p.h.  Ground  bare,  no  ice.  Twenty-seven  ob- 
servers in  10  parties.  Total  party-hours,  (?  - none  given  - Ed.)  Total  party- 
miles,  (?  - none  given  - Ed.)  Total,  50  species,  9,698  individuals.  (Seen  in 
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area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Eastern  Phoebe, 
Bewick’s  Wren,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Water  Pipit  (no  details  - Ed.), 
Pine  Siskin. 

We  have  had  an  unusually  poor  fall,  especially  for  water  birds.  In 
general,  birds  were  relatively  inactive  on  count  day.  — W.  C.  Alcock,  Bar- 
bara and  Fredrick  Brown,  A1  Byrd,  Charlotte  Caldwell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Caldwell,  Jackson  Davis,  Dena  Elliott,  Scott  Glore,  Mrs.  Paul  Gudgel,  Edna 
and  Frank  Heck,  Dorothy  and  West  Hill,  Mrs.  Lavern  Hunstad,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Jester,  J.  W.  Kemper,  Ross  Kreamer,  Jane  Larson,  Frederick  and 
Naomi  Loetscher,  Michael  Marsh,  Mrs.  Bowman  Myers  (compiler),  Mrs. 
Virgil  Reid,  Craig  and  Jane  Zimmerman. 

FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-miles  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  127  and  KY  1900,  area  as  described  1972).  — Dec.  16;  7:00 
a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  12°  to  24°;  wind  WSW,  19-27  m.p.h.  Light 
snow  cover,  ice  glaze  on  vegetation,  water  open.  Fifteen  observers  in  9 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  42  (29  on  foot,  13  by  car).  Total  party-miles, 
151  (20  on  foot,  131  by  car).  Total,  61  species,  3,282  individuals.  (Seen  in 
area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Canvasback,  Great  Horned  Owl.) 

Despite  the  cold  and  high  winds  this  count  set  a new  record  — ■ 61 
species,  although  total  individuals  were  about  average.  The  61  species  is 
10  above  our  17  year  average  of  51. 

Ducks  were  well  represented  though  numbers  were  small.  Only  the 
most  common  hawks  were  found  and  no  owls  of  any  kind  were  noted.  All 
woodpeckers  were  represented  in  spite  of  the  high  winds,  with  Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsuckers  more  numerous  than  usual.  Brown  Creepers  were  plenti- 
ful and  probably  many  were  overlooked. 

Cedar  berries  and  other  wild  fruits  are  in  short  supply  which  may 
account  for  the  few  Robins  and  absence  of  Cedar  Waxwings.  Pine  Siskins 
were  present  in  numbers  though  Purple  Finches  were  widely  scattered. 
Blackbirds  and  sparrows  seem  about  average  this  year.  — Marvin  Bing, 
Reva  Ray  Caine,  William  P.  Caine,  Sr.,  Douglas  Carr,  E.  J.  Carr,  Peggy 
Sue  Derryberry,  Mrs.  William  H.  Frymire,  William  Grayson,  Charles 
Grayson,  Martha  Jane  Harrod,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Mary  Rose 
Kautzman,  Mary  Kathryn  Pfouts,  Lewis  E.  Pfouts,  Pinkie  Mae  Richardson. 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County;  census  conducted  principally  in  the  wildlife  area  itself,  but  in- 
cluded Kentucky  River  areas  near  Monterey  and  Elmer  Davis  Lake;  de- 
ciduous woods  20%,  cedar  woods  10%,  brushy  fields  35%,  fields  and  pas- 
tures 25%,  and  stream  bottoms  10%).  — Dec.  30;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Cloudy,  rain  in  afternoon;  temp.  52°  to  65°;  wind  S,  22-34  m.p.h.  Streams 
open.  Seven  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  18  (14  on  foot,  4 by 
car).  Total  party-miles,  85  (9  on  foot,  76  by  car).  Total,  33  species,  562 
individuals. 

This  count  was  disappointing  both  from  numbers  of  species  as  well  as 
individuals.  The  weather,  with  a low  moving  in,  may  have  accounted  for 
the  quietness  to  some  extent,  but  not  altogether. 

No  waterbirds  were  found  on  Elmer  Davis  Lake  since  the  lake  was  30  to 
40  feet  below  normal  as  a result  of  leaks  in  the  dam.  The  Robins,  Purple 
Finches,  Myrtle  Warblers,  and  Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  usually  present  in 
numbers  in  the  cedars,  were  almost  totally  absent.  Few  sparrows,  with  the 
exception  of  Song  Sparrows,  could  be  found.  — Marvin  Bing,  William  C. 
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Caroland,  James  S.  Durell,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Mary  Rose 
Kautzman,  Margaret  La  Fontaine,  Pete  Lynch. 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
4 Lexington  reservoirs,  Nicholasville,  University  of  Kentucky  Experimental 
Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%,  towns  and  suburbs  4%, 
pastures,  cultivated  lands,  hedgerows,  and  farm  lots  91%).  — Dec.  30;  6:45 
a.m.  to  5:25  p.m.  Overcast,  occasional  showers;  temp.  52°  to  65°;  wind  S, 
0-33  m.p.h.  Thirty-five  observers  in  15  parties.  Total  party-hours,  78  (33  on 
foot,  45  by  car).  Total  party-miles,  421  (27  on  foot,  394  by  car).  Total,  74 
species,  18,830  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  during  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Pintail,  Blue-winged  Teal  (no  details  - Ed.),  Common  Mer- 
ganser, Red-breasted  Merganser. 

The  unusually  mild  temperature  may  have  contributed  to  our  having 
the  largest  Christmas  count  — 74  species.  Also,  more  people  were  counting 
birds.  The  four  large  lagoons  of  the  new  Hickman  Creek  sewage  disposal 
plant  located  on  the  Ash  Grove  Pike  have  attracted  eight  species  of  water 
birds  which  formerly  were  observed  more  frequently  at  the  Lexington  Res- 
ervoirs. The  House  Wren  was  carefully  observed  several  minutes  by  Robert 
Morris  and  William  Woodward.  — Ellen  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen,  Janet 
Barclay,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Baxter,  Mary  Burns,  Betsy  Davis,  Brian  T.  Davis, 
Dean  Davis,  Ruth  Davis,  Lyda  Feck,  Michael  Flynn,  Lewis  Francis,  Gret- 
chen  Gibson,  Douglas  Henderson,  Darrell  W.  Hoskins,  Maudie  Hurt,  Colin 
Hyde,  Austin  Lilly,  Betty  Maxson,  Charles  Maxson,  Louise  Maxson,  Bernice 
McClure,  Robert  Morris,  Frank  Pattie,  Richard  Ramsdell,  Sarah  Ramsdell, 
Alfred  Reece  (compiler),  Virginia  Reece,  Joyce  Robbins,  Barbara  Ruff, 
Connie  Schwein,  Ricky  Schwein,  Conley  Webster,  James  Wood,  William 
Woodward. 

WILLARD  (same  territory,  with  little  change,  since  first  census  made 
in  1937;  area  is  through  creek  bottoms,  fields,  and  woodlands).  — Dec.  26; 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  38°  to  34°;  some  snow  on  wet 
ground.  One  observer.  Total  party-hours,  8 (8  on  foot,  0 by  car).  Total 
party-miles,  8 (8  on  foot,  0 by  car).  Total,  23  species,  190  individuals.  (Seen 
in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Screech  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Cedar 
Waxwing) . 

The  weather  may  have  been  a factor  in  the  small  number  of  birds 
sighted  on  my  usual  eight-mile  w.glk.  Although  only  six  Robins  were  seen 
on  the  census,  50  were  seen  during  the  count  period.  Also,  30  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  were  seen  during  the  week.  No  Evening  Grosbeaks  have  been  seen 
in  Willard,  but  a sighting  of  15  birds  at  Grayson,  in  mid-December,  has 
been  reported.  — Ercel  Kozee  (compiler). 
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NOTES  FROM  BELL  COUNTY 

Ray  Harm 

Although  my  field  studies  have  been  limited  since  living  in  Bell  County, 
I have  made  some  observations  on  waterfowl,  which  seem  worthy  to  record. 

I have  a private  lake,  exactly  three  acres  of  surface  area,  and  it  is 
located  between  Log  Mountain  and  Pine  Mountain  off  Big  Clear  Creek  near 
Chenoa,  Kentucky.  It  is  about  20  feet  deep  on  the  low  side  and  tapers  into 
two  forks  at  the  tailing.  The  south  edge  is  mixed  pine  and  deciduous  trees 
on  a rather  steep  incline  supporting  my  house  and  a barn  some  300  feet 
apart.  The  edges  have  gfowth  of  some  cat-tails  (Typha  latifolia),  arrow- 
head (Sagittaria  latifolia),  and  sedges  (Scirpus  pedieellatus  and  S.  validus). 
The  lake  is  four  years  old  and  has  started  some  growth  of  pondweed 
(Potamogeton  sp.)  and  although  waterfowl  usually  feed  heavily  upon  this 
plant,  I plan  controlling  it.  The  house  was  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
this  past  fall  and,  although  the  barn  has  stood  on  its  edge  since  the  building 
of  the  lake,  I don’t  know  how  much  of  a deterrent  it  will  be  in  the  lake’s 
attracting  migrating  waterfowl.  (However,  we  had  a wild  Black  Duck 
(Anas  rubripes)  remain  the  entire  winter  (1971-72)  with  two  domestic 
white  ducks  we  keep.) 

The  lake  normally  attracts  what  one  would  expect:  Green  Heron 
(Butorides  virescens)  nest  successfully  each  summer  in  some  Virginia  pines, 
just  up  the  hill  from  the  water’s  edge;  Belted  Kingfishers  (Megaceryle 
alcyon)  are  usually  fishing  the  edges;  Spotted  Sandpipers  (Actitis  macu- 
laria)  show  up  occasionally  (mid- July  on),  while  wandering  Great  Blues 
(Ardea  herodias)  make  appearances  in  the  summer,  and  Osprey’s  (Pandion 
haliaetus)  fish  the  lake  on  occasion.  I have  only  seen  Common  Egrets 
(Casmerodius  albus)  once  (mid-August,  1972)  and  three  were  present  at 
that  time.  As  one  would  expect,  Red-winged  Blackbirds  (Agelaius  phoe- 
niceus)  nest  each  year  in  bullrushes,  and  the  lake  attracts  multitudes  of 
Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  which  nest  in  the  barn  and  under  over- 
hangs of  our  house.  By  the  time  the  young  have  fledged  in  July,  we  often 
have  notable  flocks  in  continuous  flight  over  the  lake  dipping  into  the 
water  repeatedly.  This  is  enhanced  with  Purple  Martins  (Progne  subis) 
doing  likewise. 

With  the  absence  of  natural  lakes  in  east  Kentucky  and  acquatic  situ- 
ations confined  at  best  to  moving  streams  and  some  alluvial  swampy  situa- 
tions here  and  there,  the  few  man-made  impoundments  should  be  of  interest 
to  avian  reporting  because  of  their  attraction  to  migratory  waterfowl  over 
mountainous  areas.  Such  impoundments  quite  possibly  may  turn  up  species 
not  heretofore  expected  or  recorded  in  the  area.  The  Canvasback  ( Ay  thy  a 
valisineria) , for  example,  was  a surprise  to  me  on  such  a tiny  lake  as  was 
a Whistling  Swan  (Olor  columbianus)  that  we  recorded  one  foggy  spring 
morning  on  March  8,  1971.  A female  Canvasback  was  also  noted  on  March 
24,  1970.  Other  sightings  equally  as  surprising  include  the  following:  Green- 
winged Teal  ( Anas  carolinensis) , two  male  birds,  March  11,  1970;  American 
Widgeon  (Mareca  americana),  two  male  birds,  March  3,  1969;  Redhead 
(Aythya  americana)  (18  both  sexes)  on  March  3,  1969;  Common  Goldeneye 
(Bucephala  clangula)  (three  male,  one  female)  on  March  15,  1970,  and  one 
on  November  23,  1972;  Bufflehead  (B.  albeola),  a female  on  March  11, 
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1970,  and  a pair  on  November  23,  1972.  Although  our  own  little  lake  to  date 
has  been  shy  of  Canada  Geese  (Branta  canadensis)  they  turn  up  with  some 
regularity  at  the  Chenoa  Lake  about  a mile  east  of  us  as  do  Ring-necked 
Ducks  (Aythya  collaris)  and  Lesser  Scaups  (A.  af finis).  Great  Blue  Herons 
are  commonly  known  among  the  local  mountain  people  along  Big  Clear  Creek 
here,  as  are  our  Wood  Ducks  (Aix  sponsa)  and  “diedappers.”  Although  the 
Lesser  Scaup  and  Ring-necked  Ducks  come  with  some  regularity,  along 
with  American  Coots  (Fulica  americana)  and  Pied-billed  Grebes  (Podi- 
lymbus  podiceps),  I didn’t  expect  to  find  the  Redhead  and  Goldeneye.  We 
also  get  Ruddy  Ducks  (Oxyura  jamaicensis)  and  Blue-winged  Teal  (Anas 
discors),  especially  the  latter  species. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  four  immature  Ring-billed  Gulls  (Larus 
delaw arensis)  were  seen  at  the  lake,  junction  Highway  25E  and  entrance  to 
Pine  Mountain  State  Park,  April  2,  1970.  Also,  a Bonaparte’s  Gull  (L.  Phil- 
adelphia) was  recorded  at  my  private  lake,  November  23,  1972. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Robert  M.  Mengel  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky 
(1965)  states  that  the  American  Widgeon,  Redhead,  Canvasback,  Goldeneye, 
and  Bufflehead  have  not  been  recorded  from  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  these 
observations  may  be  of  some  significance. 

— Chenoa,  Kentucky  40925 


BUFFLEHEADS  AND  COMMON  GOLDENEYE 

Reproduction  (polaroid  shot)  of  an  original  Ray  Harm  field  drawing, 
from  life,  in  water-color,  of  the  birds  that  appeared  at  his  lake,  November 
23,  1972. 
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SHOREBIRDS  OBSERVED  NEAR  HAWESVILLE, 
HANCOCK  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 

Fred  J.  Alsop,  III 


The  recent  industrialization  of  Hancock  County’s  bottomlands  border- 
ing the  Ohio  River  has  created  some  attractive  feeding  and  resting  habitat 
for  herons,  waterfowl,  and  shorebirds.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  are  the 
large  settling  basins  at  the  Western  Kraft  paper  mill  in  the  Skillman 
Bottoms  west  of  Hawesville,  Kentucky.  Here  a squarish  six  to  ten  acre  basin 
has  been  constructed  in  the  flat  flood  plain.  The  basin  is  surrounded  by  a 
dike  with  a road  on  top  providing  an  easy  means  for  birding  in  the  basin 
as  well  as  an  excellent  vantage  point  for  observations  of  the  surrounding 
lowlands.  The  large  basin  is  bisected  by  a levee  road  dividing  it  north  to 
south.  The  eastern  basin  thus  created  by  the  central  dike  has  several  short 
levees  extending  at  right  angles  into  the  body  of  water  from  the  bordering 
dikes.  These  rise  approximately  18  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  are  almost  devoid  of  vegetation.  It  was  on  the  latter  that  most  of  the 
following  observations  were  made. 

My  initial  visit  to  the  basins  on  September  7,  1972,  with  Oswaldo  Roig 
and  Fred  J.  Alsop,  Jr.,  produced  nine  species  of  shorebirds  feeding  and 
resting  on  the  short  dikes  (see  the  table).  The  three  of  us  returned  to  the 
basins  on  September  10  and  recorded  13  species  of  shorebirds  on  the  levees, 
and  a final  check  by  me  on  September  14  located  seven  species. 

Thirteen  of  the  15  species  observed  during  the  three  visits  to  the 
basins  had  not  been  recorded  previously  in  Hancock  County  (Alsop,  Ky. 
Warbler,  47:59-70,  1971).  Of  these  the  Piping  Plover,  White-rumped  Sand- 
piper, Baird’s  Sandpiper,  and  Dunlin  are  listed  as  rare  in  the  state  by 
Mengel  ( The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965)  and  Monroe  ( Ky . Warbler,  45:47- 
56,  1969).  The  Dunlins  on  September  10  are  four  days  earlier  than  Monroe’s 
(1969)  extreme  fall  record  of  September  14.  The  Western  Sandpiper,  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  and  the  Sanderling  are  given  a status  of  rare  (Mengel,  1965) 
to  uncommon  (Monroe,  1969)  in  Kentucky. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  urgency  exhibited  by  the  birds  to  push  south- 
ward as  the  numbers  of  some  of  the  individuals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Killdeers,  remained  the  same  during  two  or  more  of  my  visits.  The  two 


Shorebirds  Observed  at  Western  Kraft’s  Settling  Basins, 
Hancock  County,  Kentucky 


Species 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER  Charadrius  semipalmatus 

PIPING  PLOVER  C.  melodus 

KILLDEER  C.  vociferus 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER  Actitis  macularia 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER  Tringa  solitaria 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS  Totanus  flavipes 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER  Erolia  melanotos 

WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER  E.  fuscicollis 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER  E.  bairdii 

LEAST  SANDPIPER  E.  minutilla 

DUNLIN  E.  alpina 

STILT  SANDPIPER  Micropalama  himantopus 
SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER  Ereunetes  pusillus 
WESTERN  SANDPIPER  Ereunetes  mauri 
SANDERLING  Crocethia  alba 
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Sanderlings  seen  on  September  7 and  again  on  the  tenth  were  most  likely 
the  same  birds,  and  a study  of  the  table  would  indicate  the  same  to  be  true 
of  the  Dunlins  and  several  other  species. 

On  each  occasion  the  birds  were  easily  approached  and  each  individual 
was  checked  with  7x35  binoculars  and  a 15  to  60X  zoom  spotting  scope  at 
ranges  varying  from  150  to  35  feet.  I feel  the  identifications  were  as  ac- 
curate as  was  possible  without  having  the  birds  in  hand.  I have  seen  all  the 
species  listed  in  the  table  in  the  field  and  had  photographed  six  of  them 
including  the  Baird’s,  White-rumped,  and  Stilt  Sandpipers  two  months  prior 
to  these  sightings  on  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  Arctic  (this  is  men- 
tioned only  because  of  the  rare  status  in  Kentucky  of  several  of  the  species 
observed). 

Several  factors,  alone  or  in  combination,  might  explain  the  presence 
of  this  variety  of  species  and  number  of  individuals  during  the  eight  day 
period  of  observation:  1)  the  extremely  poor  nesting  conditions  in  the 
Arctic  this  summer  resulting  in  many  species  summering  south  of  their 
normal  breeding  grounds;  2)  the  cold  fronts  with  northerly  winds  which 
passed  through  Kentucky  during  the  period  of  observation;  or  3)  the  newly 
created  feeding  and  resting  shorebird  habitat  of  the  settling  basins  adjacent 
to  the  Ohio  River,  which  many  birds  may  follow  in  their  migrations. 

In  addition  to  the  shorebirds,  11  Wood  Ducks  (Aix  sponsa)  and  a pair 
of  Blue-winged  Teal  (Anas  discors)  were  present  in  the  basins  on  Septem- 
ber 7;  seven  Wood  Ducks  were  there  on  September  10;  and  17  Blue-winged 
Teal  were  seen  during  the  check  of  the  area  on  September  14. 

— East  Tennessee  State  University,  Kingsport,  Tennessee  37660. 

(Ed.  note:  We  are  pleased  to  have  these  records  since  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  recorded  in  print  on  the  shorebirds  of  this  area.  Although 
Mengel’s  book  was  published  in  1965,  his  field  work  was  completed  in  1952. 
In  the  intervening  20  years  the  development  of  competent  observers  has 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  many  species  in  areas  which  Mengel  alone 
could  not  cover,  e.g.,  Western,  Baird’s,  and  Stilt  Sandpipers  as  well  as  Dun- 
lin and  Sanderlings  are  observed  each  autumn  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  so  are  no  longer  considered  “rare  in  the  state.”) 


FIELD  NOTES 

A SIGHT  RECORD  OF  THE  WESTERN  GREBE 

On  November  1,  1972,  I was  looking  over  the  waterfowl  that  swam 
about  on  the  Ohio  River,  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge  on  the 
Indiana  side.  Suddenly  I saw  a large  bird  that  sat  high  and  erect  on  the 
water.  Its  neck  was  white  and  long;  the  top  of  the  head,  back  of  neck,  and 
back  were  rather  dark,  with  white  underparts.  The  bird  was  much  larger 
than  a Horned  Grebe  (Podiceps  auritus)  which  was  seen  nearby  and  made 
an  interesting  comparison.  Also,  the  bill  was  much  longer.  The  bird  was 
identified  as  a Western  Grebe  (Aechmophorus  occidentalis).  A “bird  alert” 
was  put  into  motion  and  within  a short  period  of  time  a number  of  other 
Beckham  Bird  Club  members  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  this  unexpected 
western  species.  The  grebe  was  last  seen  in  the  late  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  — Mrs.  C.  A.  ROBERTSON,  River  Hill  Road,  Louisville  40207. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

RED  CROSSBILLS  INVADE  KENTUCKY 

Apparently  this  is  a flight  year  (winter  1972-73)  for  the  erratic  Red 
Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostra)  since  a number  of  records  have  come  to  the 
editor’s  attention.  The  first  report  came  from  Ann  Bowne  of  Owensboro, 
Kentucky.  She  saw  two  male  and  five  female  or  immature  birds  on  No- 
vember 5,  1972,  in  Cloverport,  Breckenridge  County.  Walter  Sikora  re- 
ported 20  to  25  birds  feeding  on  pine  cones  in  Red  River  Gorge  (Wolfe 
County)  on  November  11.  Jon  Rickert,  Elizabethtown,  called  to  say  he  had 

found  10-12  of  this  species  at  Bern- 
heim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  December 
3.  A group  of  birds,  approximately 
the  same  number,  were  still  there  on 
January  25  and  observed  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  McConnell.  Two  to 
six  Red  Crossbills  appeared  occasion- 
ally at  the  bird  feeder  at  the  Dr. 
Herbert  Clay  residence,  in  Louisville, 
between  January  7 and  January  16, 
1973.  The  accompanying  photograph, 
made  from  a color  transparency,  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Clay.  During  the  week 
of  December  17  one  bird  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  in  Anchor- 
age. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Red 
Crossbills  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  Oc- 
tober (1972)  since  four  finches  flew 
over  head  in  Bernheim  Forest  on 
October  22  when  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club  (Louisville  Chapter  K.O.S.) 
conducted  a field  trip  there.  Dr.  Mon- 
roe, leader  of  the  group,  said  at  the 
time  that  he  felt  the  birds  were 
crossbills  judging  by  their  notes,  but 
they  were  not  seen  well  enough  to  clearly  identify.  The  editor  welcomes 
hearing  of  other  sightings  of  this  species. 

KOS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  fiftieth  annual  Spring  Meeting  (50th  anniversary)  will  be  held 
May  11  to  13,  1973,  in  Louisville.  This  city  was  the  site  of  the  founding. 
Plans  are  in  the  making  for  a great  weekend;  so  plan  now  to  attend  this 
historical  event. 

FALL  MEETING 

It  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  date  and  place  of  our  Fall  Meet- 
ing because  of  previous  reservations.  The  meeting  is  now  planned  for  Sep- 
tember 28-30,  1973,  at  Kenlake  State  Resort  Park.  This  will  be  a joint 
meeting  with  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Parks.  Warbler  migration  should 
be  in  full  swing.  Mark  your  calendar  now! 


Red  Crossbill  at  Bird  Bath 
Photo  by  Dr.  Herbert  Clay 
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OUR  COVER 

We  are  indebted  to  Karl  Maslowski  for  the  cover  picture  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Warbler.  His  photograph  — its  subject  matter  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  this  journal  — is  a rare  triumph  of  patience  in  catching  both  parent 
birds  at  the  nest  at  the  same  moment. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
1923-1973* 

Evelyn  J.  Schneider 

For  the  beginning’s  and  the  early  years  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  one  of  the 
three  founders  and  one  to  whom  the  Society  became  a significant  part  of 
his  life. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Wilson  had  known  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Ganier  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  a nationally  recognized  ornithologist  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  (1918-1922)  and  later  served  as  its 
president  (1924-1927).  Upon  Mr.  Gamer’s  urging  the  promotion  of  a state 
ornithological  society  in  Kentucky,  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar  of  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky, Brasher  C.  Bacon  of  Madison ville,  and  Gordon  Wilson  of  Bowling 
Green  agreed  to  meet  in  Louisville  in  April,  1923,  during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  Education  Association,  for  which  teachers  and  others 
connected  with  the  public  schools  in  the  state  came  each  year.  These 
gentlemen  formulated  ambitious  plans  for  the  proposed  society,  adopted  a 
constitution  which  Mr.  Bacon  had  outlined,  and  since  there  were  only  three 
of  them  proceeded  to  elect  themselves  to  the  three  essential  offices:  Dr. 
Pindar,  President;  Mr.  Bacon,  Vice-President;  and  Dr.  Wilson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  They  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  Louisville 
the  following  spring,  again  in  connection  with  the  KEA. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  the 
beginning  still  remain  fundamental,  although  they  were  somewhat  ex- 
panded in  more  recent  years. 

After  their  discussion,  Dr.  Wilson,  on  meeting  a young  reporter  in  the 
hotel  lobby  who  was  eager  for  news,  “fairly  overwhelmed  him  with  plans 
for  the  society  which  had  drawn  its  first  breath  only  a few  minutes  before.” 
The  account  in  the  Courier- Journal  the  next  morning  induced  Miss  Emilie 
Yunker,  school  garden  and  nature  study  director  of  the  Louisville  Public 
Schools,  to  send  her  dues  immediately.  Thus  she  became  the  first  new  mem- 
ber and  remained  an  ardent  supporter  to  the  end  of  her  long  and  active 
life.  Very  quickly  Miss  Yunker  set  out  to  interest  others  in  the  new 
organization  and  was  responsible  for  bringing  in  a number  of  members 
from  Louisville.  Miss  Yunker  died  in  December,  1940,  after  fifty-six  years 
of  service  to  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  very  early  KOS  members,  three  merit  particular  mention 
today.  Naturally,  in  fifty  years  some  have  been  lost  by  death,  including 
the  three  founders,  and  a few  dropped  by  the  wayside.  But  these  three  have 
been  continuous  and  active  members  to  the  present  time: 

1.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  to  whom  Dr.  Wilson  often  referred  as  the 
godfather  of  the  Society  and  who  was  designated  an  Honorary  Member, 
apparently  at  the  very  outset,  has  continued  to  be  a loyal  and  beloved 
friend,  supporter,  and  adviser  through  all  the  years.  He  has  attended  many 
of  our  meetings,  has  been  the  main  speaker  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
has  been  a constant  inspiration  to  us  all.  Through  him  a number  of  us 
have  enjoyed  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society 
as  well  as  the  unforgettable  field  weeks  in  various  areas  of  their  state. 

*(Read  at  KOS  50th  Anniversary  Meeting,  May  11,  1973,  Louisville,  Kentucky.) 
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2.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  then  on  the  faculty  of  Western  State  Normal 
School  in  Bowling  Green,  “came  into  the  Society  so  early,”  Dr  Wilson 
wrote,  “that  he  almost  could  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders.”  Today 
Dr.  Lancaster  is  the  sole  active  Kentucky  KOS  member  from  that  early 
day.  Always  an  avid  outdoorsman,  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  active 
members  from  the  beginning,  participating  in  the  programs,  banding  birds, 
recording  his  observations,  contributing  to  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  but  his 
interest  has  never  diminished.  We  shall  always  remember  with  greatest 
pleasure  our  visits  with  him  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  at  their  cabins  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaspar  River. 

3.  Mr.  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  is  first  listed  as  a member  in  the 
January,  1926,  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  which  also  contains  his  1925 
Christmas  list,  the  first  of  a continuous  succession  to  be  published.  Mr. 
Bryens  has  made  the  long  trip  from  his  home  in  Michigan  to  be  with  us 
at  every  fall  meeting  for  many  years.  We  have  valued  his  companionship 
in  the  field  or  on  a rainy  afternoon  indoors,  have  marveled  at  his  keen 
sight  and  hearing,  and  even  more  at  his  meticulous  and  comprehensive 
records. 

Also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  other  early  members  are  Dr.  T. 
Atchison  Frazer  of  Marion,  Kentucky,  whom  many  of  us  remember  with 
deep  affection  and  esteem  as  “the  grand  old  man”  of  the  Society,  and  Ben 
J.  Blincoe,  then  of  Bardstown,  known  especially  for  his  valuable  paper, 
“Birds  of  Bardstown,  Nelson  County,  Kentucky.”  Although  Dr.  Frazer,  one 
of  the  first  Life  Members,  is  no  longer  with  us,  his  son,  Chastain  L.  Frazer, 
whose  name  is  included  with  his  father’s  on  Christmas  lists  as  early  as 
1926,  also  soon  became  a Life  Member;  he  and  his  son,  Jim  Frazer,  are 
currently  active  members,  our  only  three-generation  family.  Mr.  Blincoe, 
who  had  already  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  read  his  paper  at  the  first  KOS 
Spring  Meeting.  Published  later  in  the  Auk,  the  publication  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union,  it  has  been  preserved  as  an  important  contribution  to 
early  Kentucky  ornithology.  In  1952  Mr.  Blincoe  attended  the  KOS  Fall 
Meeting,  his  first  visit  since  1924. 

Of  the  three  founders,  “only  a few  of  us  ever  knew  Dr.  L.  Otley 
Pindar,”  Dr.  Wilson  wrote.  “When  the  Society  was  formed,  he  was  already 
in  very  bad  health  and  steadily  grew  worse  until  he  became  an  invalid.  He 
died  in  1936,  leaving  some  $300.00  as  an  endowment  for  the  society  that 
he  helped  found.” 

Brasher  C.  Bacon,  who  served  as  KOS  president  for  five  years  (1934- 
1938),  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  its  present  members.  He  was  host 
to  the  KOS  at  three  fall  meetings  in  Madisonville  — 1933,  1934,  and  1951. 
Long  a proponent  of  conservation  and  a pioneer  in  establishing  sanctuaries 
in  his  part  of  the  state,  he  had  a persistent  interest  in  every  phase  of 
protecting  and  preserving  all  wildlife.  Before  his  death  in  1959,  he  had 
arranged  to  leave  his  large  collection  of  nests  and  eggs  to  the  Kentucky 
Building  at  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  the  alma  mater  of  his  two  sons. 

Any  history  of  the  KOS  could  easily  devote  a disproportionate  amount 
of  space  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  who  might  be  termed  the  father  of  the 
Society  — a loving,  protective,  hard  working,  indulgent  parent  — whom 
most  of  us  knew  so  well.  However,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society 
shortly  after  his  death  in  1970  and  the  later  memorial  article,  both  of 
which  appear  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  reflect  the  real  worth  of  the  man 
and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 

Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  KOS,  Gordon  Wilson  asked  for  affilia- 
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tion  with  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  — now  Society  instead  of  Club  • — 
a national  organization  named  for  the  early  Scottish-born  American  orni- 
thologist, Alexander  Wilson.  Thus  the  KOS  became  its  fourth  affiliated 
group.  At  that  time  there  were  not  many  state  societies.  The  Tennessee 
Society,  orgnized  in  1915,  and  the  KOS  were  the  two  pioneer  state  organi- 
zations in  the  South;  less  than  half  a dozen  others  existed  in  the  entire 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Ganier. 

Although  KOS  dues  were  fifty  cents  annually  — twenty-five  cents 
for  students  — members  could  pay  affiliate  dues  of  two  dollars,  which 
included  membership  in  the  Wilson  Club  and  receipt  of  its  quarterly 
Bulletin.  Since  Dr.  Wilson,  as  secretary  of  the  Wilson  Club  (1923- 
1925),  edited  the  section  of  the  Bulletin  called  “Notes  Here  and  There,” 
he  lost  no  opportunity  to  include  mention  of  the  KOS  and  its  members.  For 
example,  in  the  June,  1925,  issue  he  states,  “Numerous  queries  have  come 
to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  official  positions  occupied  by  our  members. 
Beginning  with  this  issue  the  Secretary  will  devote  some  space  to  introduc- 
tions. For  modesty’s  sake  we  shall  begin  at  home.”  And  heading  the  list 
is  Kentucky,  the  newest  affiliate,  with  personal  information  concerning 
twenty  members  from  the  state. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  regular  meeting  in  April,  1924,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  “there  was  quite  a respectable  number  of  members,  and  the 
packed  room  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel  was  highly  gratifying.”  The  varied 
program  would  lend  credit  to  an  organization  with  far  more  experience 
and  sophistication  than  our  society  could  have  claimed  in  its  first  year. 
These  spring  meetings  in  Louisville  with  the  KEA  continued  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  through  1955,  with  the  exception  of  three  war  years,  1943- 
1945,  when  meetings  of  many  organizations  were  cancelled.  The  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  KEA  felt  that  the  Society  had  much  to  offer  the  teachers 
of  the  state  in  broadening  their  interests  and  knowledge,  so  not  only  was 
our  meeting  room  procured  for  us,  but  for  a number  of  years  the  KEA 
contributed  toward  the  expense  of  bringing  an  outside  speaker  of  our  own 
choice.  In  addition  to  talks  and  papers  given,  chiefly  by  our  own  members, 
exhibits  were  often  displayed  in  the  meeting  room,  and  usually  a group  of 
school  children,  carefully  trained,  demonstrated  some  phase  of  bird  study. 
An  early  morning  field  trip  was  arranged  for  the  hardier  souls,  and  several 
years  later  a luncheon  meeting  for  members  added  sociability  and  sometimes 
provided  the  time  to  conduct  a bit  of  necessary  business. 

Change,  however,  is  inevitable.  With  the  growth  of  the  KEA,  and 
possibly  a change  in  perspective,  that  organization  found  it  could  no  longer 
sponsor  the  several  societies  — there  were  others  besides  the  KOS  — which 
were  not  actually  connected  with  it.  So  at  Dr.  Wilson’s  suggestion,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  1956  meeting  in  Bowling  Green,  where  a number  of  us 
had  enjoyed  annual  visits  with  him  to  the  wet-weather  lakes  south  of  the 
city  which  attract  great  numbers  of  water  and  shore  birds.  For  many 
years  a study  of  these  transient  lakes  had  been  a project  of  Dr.  Wilson’s, 
and  he  felt  that  we  could  help  continue  this  study.  This  “field  study  pro- 
gram” proved  so  successful  that  we  have  continued  to  meet  there  in  the 
spring  of  each  year,  with  only  two  exceptions:  In  1971,  for  a joint  meeting 
with  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  we  went  to  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  and  in  this  historic  year  of  1973  we  have  returned  to  the 
city  of  our  birth,  Louisville. 

The  first  Fall  Meeting,  November  28-30,  1924,  was  held  not  in  Bowling 
Green  as  originally  announced,  but  jointly  with  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
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Club,  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  and  the  Tennessee  Academy  of 
Science  in  Nashville.  Six  Kentucky  members  attended,  ‘‘and,”  wrote  Dr. 
Wilson,  “got  our  first  look-in  on  a large  national  science  group.”  All  six 
appear  in  the  group  photograph  published  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  ( Wilson  Bulletin,  37:52,  1925). 

The  following  October,  1925,  the  KOS  did  meet  in  Bowling  Green, 
beginning  the  series  of  annual  fall  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
which  have  continued  to  the  present  day  with  the  exception  of  two  war 
years,  1943  and  1944.  For  about  the  first  ten  years  the  Society  carried  out 
its  policy  of  interesting  children  and  their  parents  in  bird  study  and  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  by  giving  talks  in  each  locality  at  neighboring 
schools.  According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  “In  the  (first)  five  fall  meetings  we 
have  reached  more  than  six  thousand  school  children.” 

The  Fall  Meeting  soon  came  to  be  designated  the  Annual  Meeting,  at 
which  elections  are  held  and  the  chief  business  matters  are  handled. 

Probably  the  most  important  function  of  the  Society,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  meetings,  is  its  quarterly  publication.  Named  for  the  only  bird 
which  bears  the  name  of  our  state,  a species  discovered  by  Alexander 
Wilson  in  1810  near  Lexington,  the  Kentucky  Warbler  first  came  off  the 
press  with  the  January,  1925,  issue  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Wilson. 
The  four-page  leaflet  was  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  publish 
notes  and  news  of  interest,  field  notes,  and  such  papers  as  fitted  within  its 
scope.  A very  informal  little  paper,  its  opening  word  in  that  first  issue  was 
“Howdy!”.  How  typical  of  Gordon  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  genuinely 
friendly  and  outgoing  persons  ever  known! 

Not  until  the  end  of  1934,  the  tenth  year,  was  the  number  of  pages 
increased;  in  1935  each  issue  was  doubled  to  eight  pages.  In  the  early 
thirties  new  contributors  began  to  appear,  bringing  more  field  notes  and 
bird  lists.  A number  of  them  were  already  experienced  “birders”  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  following  their  hobby  alone,  occasionally  in  pairs. 
Armed  only  with  the  little  Reed  Bird  Guides  — Peterson’s  had  not  been 
published  then  — and  poor  or  no  field  glasses,  they  enjoyed  their  solitary 
discoveries.  Some  later  became  authorities  on  the  bird  life  of  the  state. 
The  organization  of  the  Louisville  Chapter,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  in 
January,  1935,  and  the  formation  of  the  Pindar  Chapter  at  Madisonville 
and  the  Audubon  Chapter  in  Henderson  in  the  fall  of  1937  provided  new 
members,  much  interest,  and  longer  articles  for  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  The 
Glasgow  Bird  Club  followed  in  1940,  the  Paris  Bird  Club  in  1955,  and  the 
Frankfort  Chapter  in  1956.  The  Owensboro  group,  organized  in  February, 
1967,  remains  one  of  the  most  active. 

During  the  comparatively  short-term  editorship  of  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr., 
the  Kentucky  Warbler  blossomed  in  1938  in  a colorful  cover  with  a beauti- 
fully detailed  and  artistic  drawing  by  Mr.  Ganier  of  a Kentucky  Warbler 
at  its  nest.  The  inclusion  of  photographs  a few  years  later  and  the  four- 
year  index  beginning  in  1948  added  to  its  value.  Due  to  increased  costs  of 
paper  and  printing,  however,  the  cover  was  discontinued,  temporarily,  it 
was  hoped,  after  fifteen  years  (1953).  The  subsequent  format,  with  a 
photograph  and  contents  on  the  cover  page  and  a list  of  the  current  officers 
with  information  about  the  society  on  the  verso,  proved  both  pleasing  and 
practical. 

Today  the  journal  is  mailed,  in  addition  to  members,  to  thirty  libraries, 
colleges,  and  schools  which  are  paid  subscribers  and  to  thirty-two  state 
and  national  societies  with  whom  an  exchange  of  publications  is  maintained. 
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A number  of  libraries  as  well  as  several  individuals  have  purchased  as 
nearly  complete  back  files  as  we  could  furnish  them. 

The  editorship  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler  during  its  forty-nine  years  of 
existence  has  been  held  by  only  four  persons.  Dr.  Wilson  served  in  this 
capacity  for  almost  thirty  years,  being  relieved  for  two  years  (1937-1938) 
by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  later  by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  for  eight  years 
(1946-1953).  The  present  editor,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  had  been  Associate 
Editor  and  then  Co-Editor  with  Dr.  Wilson  for  six  years  (1958-1963), 
sometimes  with  full  responsibility,  when  Dr.  Wilson  asked  to  be  relieved 
entirely  in  order  to  do  some  writing  in  his  second  field  of  interest,  Ken- 
tucky folklore.  Mrs.  Stamm,  during  her  tenure,  has  brought  acclaim  to 
herself,  to  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  and  to  the  Society. 

The  journal  has  become,  according  to  Mr.  Ganier,  “the  repository  of 
an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the  birds  of  Kentucky,  its  pages  being 
the  foundation  upon  which  must  rest  any  future  history  of  the  birds  of  the 
state.” 

It  has  included  from  the  beginning  the  Mid-Winter  Bird  Counts  taken 
by  members.  A comparison  of  those  of  the  earlier  years,  called  Christmas 
Census  then,  when  as  few  as  four  persons  individually  recorded  a modest 
number  of  species,  with  the  extensive  tabulations  of  observations  by  over 
two  hundred  participants  in  1972  covering  wide  areas  of  the  state,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  of  the  development  of  the  Society.  These  lists  are  also 
included  among  those  from  all  over  the  country  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  in  its  publication,  American  Birds,  which  summarizes  the  status, 
movements,  and  distribution  of  North  American  avifauna. 

Since  1945  the  spring  lists  taken  on  a day  during  the  spring  migration 
period  have  also  been  included  in  the  Society’s  journal. 

In  more  recent  years,  beginning  in  1961,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  the  KOS  has  sponsored  the  One- 
Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  on  a specified  day  in  February.  Mrs.  Stamm,  who 
initiated  and  has  coordinated  this  project  in  Kentucky  since  its  beginning, 
compiles  the  results  and  forwards  a copy  to  the  chairman  of  the  Survey. 
They  are  also  published  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  It  is  encourging  to  learn, 
for  example,  that  although  the  1972  Kentucky  count  was  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year,  the  highest  in  eleven  years,  the  total  number  of  birds 
reported  from  the  several  states  showed  a fifty  per  cent  increase  over  the 
year  before.  Again,  our  members  are  contributing  to  an  important  study. 

KOS  members  have  participated  since  1965  in  the  nationwide  North 
American  Nest-Record  Card  Program  in  cooperation  with  the  Laboratory 
of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University.  This  study,  designed  to  collect  specific 
data  on  the  breeding  biology  of  birds,  involves  recording  the  contents  of 
each  nest  studied  with  dated  notations  for  all  visits  during  the  incubation 
period.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  program  “will  play  a key  role  in  the  study 
of  man’s  modification  of  his  environment  through  drainage,  urbanization, 
and  the  use  of  pesticides.” 

Members  have  also  collaborated  since  1966  with  the  cooperative  Breed- 
ing Bird  Survey  of  Eastern  North  America  conducted  through  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Under  the  leadership  of  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Kentucky  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  covered  states. 

KOS  members  in  Louisville  and  Murray  took  part  over  a period  of 
several  years  (1948-1952)  in  the  count  of  birds  in  nocturnal  flight  in  both 
spring  and  fall  as  seen  across  the  full  moon  through  telescopes.  Mr. 
Charles  Strull  of  Louisville,  an  able  astronomer  and  a member  of  the  KOS, 
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1937-1938 


Harvey  B.  Lovell 
19U6-1953 


Anne  L . Stamm  (Mrs.  F.  W.) 
1958-1959  Associate  Editor; 
1960-1963  Co-Editor; 
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supervised  the  project.  The  information  from  numerous  stations  over  the 
country  was  the  subject  of  a study  by  Dr.  George  R.  Lowery  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  published  under  the  title,  “A  Quantitative  Study  of  the 
Nocturnal  Migration  of  Birds.” 

Upon  advice  that  the  Society  should  become  incorporated  because  of 
the  probability  of  owning  properties  and  for  the  protection  of  members 
against  liability,  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  this  procedure. 
New  bylaws  were  drawn  as  required,  and  when  all  legal  papers  were 
properly  executed  and  signed,  the  official  name  became  Kentucky  Ornitho- 
logical Society,  Incorporated.  The  Society  is  also  registered  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  as  a tax-exempt  scientific  and  educational  non-profit 
organization. 

The  holdings  of  the  Society  include  two  invested  funds,  one  of  which 
is  the  Endowment  Fund,  initiated  with  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Pindar,  and 
augmented  by  all  payments  for  Life  Membership. 

Because  of  a desire  among  members  to  honor  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  in  appreciation  of  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  the 
Society,  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  appropriate  means  for  doing 
so.  At  its  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1958,  the  Society  accepted  unanimously 
the  carefully  considered  recommendations  of  the  committee:  To  establish 
a fund  to  be  known  as  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  certain  specified  purposes  which  were  listed  in 
the  Kentucky  Warbler,  Vol.  64:59,  1958.  Contributions  by  members  and 
friends  have  aided  its  growth  each  year. 

The  Society  published  in  1949  “A  Bibliography  of  Kentucky  Ornithol- 
ogy/’ compiled  and  annotated  by  Harvey  B.  Lovell  and  Mabel  Slack.  Pre- 
ceding the  bibliography  itself  is  a “Brief  History  of  Kentucky  Orni- 
thology.” 

Reprints  of  the  article  in  the  May,  1961,  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler, 
“Birds  of  the  Louisville  Region,”  compiled  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  were  issued  because  of  its  value  as  a guide  and  refer- 
ence work.  The  “Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds  in  Kentucky,”  a project 
of  the  KOS,  and  compiled  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  published  in  the  Kentucky 
Warbler  of  August,  1969,  was  issued  as  a separate  pamphlet  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  field  cards,  which  are  a checklist  of  Kentucky  birds,  also  published 
by  the  Society,  have  undergone  revision  as  needed,  and  a supply  is  always 
kept  in  stock  for  sale  to  members. 

The  KOS  has  voiced  its  opinions  or  protests  or  otherwise  taken  action 
regarding  conservational  and  environmental  issues  when  considered  desir- 
able or  necessary.  As  a member  of  Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning 
and  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  it  has  made  modest  contributions  to  the 
work  of  these  organizations. 

One  event  that  stands  out  in  the  memories  of  those  who  helped  plan  it 
is  the  time  the  KOS  was  host  to  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  in  Louisville 
for  its  annual  meeting  in  November,  1939,  its  first  in  Kentucky.  The 
“Proceedings  of  the  Meeting,”  published  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin  of  March, 
1940,  includes  the  following  comments: 

“An  excellent  Bird  Photograph  Exhibit,  arranged  in  the  South  Room 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Brown  Hotel,  displayed  camera  work  by 
members  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club.”  And  a list  of  thirty-four 
members  whose  work  was  shown  includes  three  from  Louisville. 

“The  Bird  Photograph  Exhibit  was  officially  opened  on  Friday  evening 
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by  a reception  given  by  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  and  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club.  Entertainment  was  ‘in  good  Southern  style’!”  That 
was  as  it  was  meant  to  be  — refreshments  included  mint  juleps  (over  the 
protest  of  some  of  our  members),  and  an  excellent  Negro  foursome  provided 
the  music. 

“The  Annual  Dinner  was  a notable  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Club, 
for  at  this  event  the  membership  reached  one  thousand,  a number  long 
hoped  for.”  The  speaker  at  the  dinner  was  none  other  than  our  guest  this 
year,  Karl  Maslowski  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  showed  his  beautiful  natural 
color  film,  “Nature’s  Children.” 

“On  Sunday  four  motor  trips  were  made  to  points  of  interest  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  transportation  being  provided  for  all  members. 

“Registration  shows  that  members  came  from  as  far  away  as  Ottawa 
and  London,  Ontario,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Altogether  fifteen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented.” 

So  perhaps  the  KOS  did  not  do  too  badly  in  those  days. 

This  account,  from  the  founding,  through  the  early  years,  with  a 
glimpse  of  more  current  activities,  and  back  to  reminiscing,  should  include 
mention  of  some  of  those  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
Kentucky  ornithology  besides  those  already  named. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  was  one  of  those  recognized  by  the  national 
societies  for  his  extensive  studies  and  records  not  only  of  the  Louisville 
region  but  over  the  state  as  well.  He  worked  closely  with  the  League  of 
Kentucky  Sportsmen  and  the  Department  of  Game  and  Fish;  the  latter 
designated  him  State  Ornithologist,  an  advisory  office.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society  and  held  various 
offices  culminating  in  the  presidency.  The  first  Kentuckian  to  be  honored 
by  elective  membership  in  that  august  body,  the  American  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  he  served  as  its  treasurer  form  1966  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1968. 

Robert  M.  Mengel,  a Life  Member  of  the  KOS,  now  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  grew  up  in  Louisville.  Having  done  much  of  his  work  with  Burt 
Monroe,  Sr.,  he  became  the  author  of  “ The  Birds  of  Kentucky ,”  published  by 
the  AOU  in  1965,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  scholarly  works  of 
its  kind  — a book  that  every  Kentuckian  who  does  any  serious  work  in  the 
field  of  bird  study  needs  to  own. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  our  present  president,  who  collaborated  with  his 
father  in  much  of  their  work,  and  is  no  doubt  the  foremost  professional 
ornithologist  in  the  state  today,  with  world-wide  experience,  ranks  with 
the  top  scientists  of  the  country.  Also  an  elected  member  of  the  AOU,  he 
has  been  its  treasurer  since  1968. 

James  W.  Hancock  of  Madison ville  has  done  valuable  scientific  report- 
ing of  his  observations  in  Hopkins  County.  Joseph  Croft  and  Haven  Wiley 
have  published  scholarly  articles  of  importance.  Howard  Jones,  Frankfort; 
Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Bowling  Green;  Clell  Peterson,  Murray;  A.  L. 
Powell,  Owensboro;  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Louisville;  Leonard  Brecher,  Louis- 
ville; A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond,  have  all  been  faithful  in  reporting  the  results 
of  their  studies. 

In  fact,  every  one  who  makes  available  unusual  sightings  and  dis- 
coveries, adds  to  the  total  knowledge  of  Kentucky  ornithology.  If  those 
who  are  making  investigations  and  studies  today  can  inspire  in  others  the 
conviction  and  will  to  carry  on,  the  next  fifty  years  of  the  Society  is 
assured. 

— 2525  Broadmade  Avenue,  Louisville  40205. 


KOS  and  TOS  1936  Fall  Meeting 
Cheeks  Tavern,  South  of  Franklin,  Kentucky 

The  two  men  in  front  are,  left  to  right,  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville, 
and  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  both  KOS  founders.  In  the  second  row 
are,  from  left,  Dixon  Merritt,  George  Mayfield,  O.  C.  Webb,  and  Albert  F . 
Ganier,  all  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  founders  of  TOS. 


1935  KOS  Meeting,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 

Top  row,  left  to  right:  Amy  Deane,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Jerry  Longest, 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Dr.  George  R.  Mayfield,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Dr.  L. 
Y.  Lancaster,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  founder;  J.  D.  Shain,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Shain, 
Amy  Longest.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  B.  C.  Bacon,  founder;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Frazer,  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Helen  Peil,  Emilie  Yunker;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Bacon,  Mabel  Slack,  Mrs.  Curry,  Mrs . Dorthy  Hobson,  Albert  F.  Ganier, 
Nashville.  (Eight  of  the  above  are  still  with  the  Society;  the  other  are  now 
deceased.) 


KOS  Annual  Meeting,  Madisonville,  October  12-1 U,  1951 — Group  at  Dawson  Springs 


Some  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  They  are,  from  left  to  right,  Leonard 
C.  Brecher,  1950-51;  Evelyn  Schneider,  1940-41;  Gordon  Wilson,  1925-29;  1946-47;  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  1934-38; 
Mary  Lou  Cypert,  1949;  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  1942-44;  Mabel  Slack,  1948.  Photo  taken  October  14,  1951,  Madison- 
ville , Kentucky . 


Breakfast  at  Locust  Grove  — May  13,  1973 


A coffee-break  just  before  the  bird  walk  at  Locust  Grove , Louisville.  Anne  L.  Stamm,  coordinator  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  Meeting,  at  left;  Albert  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Irvin  Abell,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  breakfast;  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  president  of  KOS. 
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A SALUTE  TO  THE  KOS 

Albert  F.  Ganier 

A fiftieth  anniversary  is  really  a remarkable  milestone  for  any  non- 
profit organization  when  one  considers  how  many  scores  of  other  well- 
meaning  groups  have  risen  with  enthusiasm,  but  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
The  continuity  of  the  KOS  springs  from  many  worthwhile  rewards 
that  come  to  its  members,  none  of  which  may  be  assigned  to  political  ad- 
vancement, social  prestige  or  mercenary  reward. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  natural  attraction  of  nature,  the  most  re- 
warding of  which  is  its  division  of  birdlife.  The  opportunity  to  enjoy  such 
outdoor  studies  and  recreation  with  congenial  companions;  the  placing  of 
the  highlights  of  our  finds  and  experiences  in  the  pages  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  for  the  pleasure  of  fellow  members;  the  kindling  of  interest  in 
the  minds  of  new  members  and  sustaining  this  interest  through  the  years 
that  follow;  and,  by  no  means  last,  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  many 
and  interesting  features  of  Kentucky  and  with  this  first-hand  information 
and  contact,  to  become  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  preservation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  state’s  natural  heritage  are  other  satisfactory  rewards.  Be 
not  afraid  to  speak  out,  for  it  is  your  informed  and  seasoned  voice,  along 
with  less  experienced  conservation  organizations,  that  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  many  distinctive  areas  and  the  wildlife  that  is  a 
treasured  part  of  it. 

With  due  apologies  for  ancient  history,  I must  admit  that  I was  stung 
early  by  the  ‘‘bird-bug,”  my  notebooks  beginning  in  the  mid-nineties,  and  by 
1902  I had  written  a half-dozen  articles  on  southern  birds  for  the  minor 
bird  magazines  of  that  period.  In  1915,  I organized  the  Tennessee  Orni- 
thological Society,  and  in  1917  was  requested  to  accept  the  secretaryship 
of  the  mid-regional  Wilson  Ornithological  Club,  barely  breathing  and  in 
debt  for  lack  of  a secretary.  In  this  service,  I “burned  the  midnight  oil” 
for  five  years,  then  served  as  president  for  three  more.  I had  induced  my 
new-made  friend,  Gordon  Wilson  of  Bowling  Green,  to  take  on  my  WOC 
secretaryship  and  it  brought  him  wide  experience. 

During  my  Wilson  Club  service  I became  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  South  was  losing  a lot  by  being  off-center  from  current  orni- 
thological activity  and  resolved  that  I would  do  all  I could  to  organize 
state  societies  in  each  of  these  states,  to  affiliate  with  the  WOC.  Ken- 
tucky followed  Tennessee  in  1923,  with  Gordon  Wilson  at  the  helm  and 
editing  his  four-page  quarterly.  This  was  followed  by  still  existing  societies 
in  each  southern  state. 

I have  attended  nearly  all  of  the  KOS  annual  meetings  and  have 
enjoyed  my  association  with  its  members.  In  simple  words,  they  are  a fine 
lot  of  people;  amply  evidenced  by  their  tenacity  in  keeping  the  KOS  ever 
moving  forward  on  an  even  keel.  I treasure  my  file  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler 
and  find  that  in  its  thousands  of  pages  of  information  on  Kentucky  birds, 
it  has  helped  to  sustain  our  interest  and  to  serve  as  a foundation  for 
Robert  M.  Mengel’s  excellent  book,  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965).  Running 
through  this  file  recently,  I wrote  down  50  names  of  those  who  especially 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  do  what  was  needed  to  sustain  the 
Society  — would  that  space  permitted  me  to  name  them  all  here.  However, 
your  real  history  will  be  found  on  another  page.  I do  think,  however,  that 
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I should  pay  special  tribute  to  your  hard  working  editors  through  the 
years,  beginning  with  the  indefatigable  Gordon  Wilson,  followed  by  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  and  now,  your  talented  Anne  L.  Stamm. 
— 2112  Woodlawn  Drive,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37212. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
May  11-13,  1973 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  Fiftieth  Annual  Spring 
Meeting  at  Louisville  on  Friday,  May  11,  1973,  with  registration  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Holiday  Inn-Rivermont  at  5:00  p.m.  Each  registrant  was  given,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  name  tag,  an  informative  pack  of  materials  containing 
many  items  of  interest  including  maps  of  Louisville,  of  interesting  areas  in 
the  vicinity,  of  the  Zoo,  a guide  to  the  artists  and  paintings  of  the  special 
art  exhibit,  etc.,  and  even  a rain  bonnet! 

At  8:00  p.m.,  the  members  were  welcomed  by  President  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Jr.,  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting  and  to  Louisville,  the  city  where  the 
Society  was  founded  in  April,  1923.  Dr.  Monroe  commented  on  the  growth 
of  the  organization  from  the  three  original  gentlemen  to  the  500-some 
members  as  of  today.  He  also  reminded  the  members  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Society  were  not  only  to  promote  the  study  of  wild  bird  life,  but  also  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  environmental  problems  of  today  to  maintain  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  environment  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Monroe  then  drew  the  members’  attention  to  the  display  around 
the  meeting  room  of  the  original  paintings  of  nationally  known  artists 
loaned  by  members  of  the  KOS  and  Frame  House  Gallery.  (A  copy  of  the 
complete  list  of  artists  and  their  paintings  is  attached). 

After  announcing  the  plans  for  the  Locust  Grove  meeting  Sunday,  and 
the  reception  after  the  meeting,  Dr.  Monroe  read  a letter  of  personal 
congratulations  to  the  KOS  from  Congressman  Romano  Mazzoli.  He  then 
called  on  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  Librarian  for  the  KOS,  who  had  been 
asked  to  write  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Beginning  with  the  original  meeting  of  the  first  three  members,  namely 
L.  Otley  Pindar,  B.  C.  Bacon  and  Gordon  Wilson,  Miss  Schneider  held  the 
attention  of  all  present  as  she  described  in  minute  detail  the  interesting 
growth  and  spread  of  the  organization  through  50  years. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  excellent  piece  of  thorough  re- 
search by  Miss  Schneider  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  The  Kentucky 
Warbler. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  ever-popular  color  film,  “Rainbow 
Feathers”  by  Karl  Maslowski. 

Dr.  Monroe  then  introduced  the  leaders  for  the  field  trips  for  Saturday 
morning  : 

Leonard  Brecher  Falls  of  the  Ohio  area 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  and 

Miss  Mabel  Slack  Cherokee  and  Seneca  Parks 

Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  Bernheim  Forest 

He  also  announced  the  forthcoming  talk  on  the  Brown  Pelican  by  Ralph 
Schreiber  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Louisville  Zoo. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  9:00  p.m.  for  an  autograph  session 
of  the  recently  published  book,  Kentucky  Birds,  a Finding  Guide,  the  co- 
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authors,  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Clell  T.  Peterson,  Delbert  Rust,  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.  all  being  present. 

A giant-sized  gold  and  white  cake  and  punch  invited  the  members  to 
stay  for  the  reception,  renew  friendships,  and  leisurely  enjoy  the  art 
exhibit. 

Saturday  morning  dawned  sunny,  clear  and  warm,  negating  the  neces- 
sity of  the  rain  bonnets  provided  in  the  pack  at  registration.  By  7:30  a.m. 
the  members  had  disappeared  in  three  directions  for  the  field  trips. 

At  3:45  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a general  business  meeting,  with 
over  forty  members  present,  Dr.  Monroe  presiding.  Since  there  were  no 
corrections  to  the  minutes  of  the  1972  Fall  Meeting  as  published  in  The 
Kentucky  Warbler,  they  were  approved  as  published. 

A spontaneous  applause  of  appreciation  was  given  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Stamm 
for  her  many  years  of  service  to  the  KOS,  for  her  fine  publication  of  The 
Kentucky  Warbler,  and  her  untiring  efforts  to  make  this  fiftieth  meeting 
such  a success. 

Dr.  Monroe  then  announced  that  the  Fall  Meeting  would  be  held  at 
Kenlake  Resort  State  Park  on  September  28,  29,  30,  the  time  of  peak 
warbler  migration.  This  is  to  be  a joint  meeting  with  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  Ornithological  Weekend.  He  also  reminded  the  members  of 
the  6:30  social  hour,  the  7:00  p.m.  banquet  with  Karl  Maslowski  as  the 
principal  speaker,  the  art  exhibit  of  bird  paintings,  and  the  Sunday  trip 
to  Locust  Grove  consisting  of  breakfast  out-of-doors,  a field  trip  through 
the  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  the  tour  of  the  historical  house  where 
George  Rogers  Clark  lived  and  John  James  Audubon  visited.  Since  the 
number  of  people  for  this  trip  was  limited,  Dr.  Monroe  suggested  that 
those  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  reservations  contact  him  and  he  would 
point  out  good  places  for  field  trips  around  Louisville. 

A British  film  entitled  “Wild  Wings”  and  dealing  mostly  with  the 
Bird  Refuge  at  Slimbridge  was  then  shown. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:55  p.m. 

A banquet,  buffet  style,  was  served  at  7:00  p.m.  to  some  150  members 
and  their  guests  in  Rooms  B and  C of  the  Holiday  Inn-Rivermont.  Bouquets 
of  spring  flowers  from  Audrey  Wright’s  garden  decorated  the  crowded 
tables  and  at  each  place  there  was  a brochure  of  information  about  the 
KOS,  a menu,  and  a copy  of  the  Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds  of  Ken- 
tucky, bound  with  a gold  cord. 

The  program  began  with  a welcome  by  the  president  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Jr.,  who  then  read  letters  of  best  wishes  from  three  members,  who,  due  to 
illness,  could  not  attend  the  Fiftieth  Meeting.  The  letters  were  from:  Oscar 
McKinley  Bryens  of  Michigan,  who,  since  1958  never  missed  a Fall  Meeting. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert  a past  president,  and  James  W.  Hancock  who  under- 
went open-heart  surgery  on  April  19. 

The  officers  and  their  guests  seated  at  the  speaker’s  table  were  then 
introduced,  including  the  guest  of  honor,  Albert  F.  Gainer;  Karl  Maslowski 
the  speaker  for  the  evening,  and  past  presidents,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Stamm,  Mabel  Slack,  and  Herbert  Shadowen,  who  is  also  the  incoming 
editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Other  past  presidents,  Leonard  Breeher, 
Clell  Peterson,  Raymond  Nall,  and  Willard  Gray  and  their  wives  were 
introduced  from  the  floor,  as  were  also  the  councillors  A.  L.  Powell  and 
Ramon  lies  and  their  wives,  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver. 

Dr.  Monroe  then  thanked  the  local  committee  and  all  involved  for  the 
tremendous  work  that  they  had  done  for  the  success  of  this  Anniversary 
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Meeting,  including  those  who  obtained  the  paintings  and  set  up  the  art 
exhibit,  singling  out  Ray  Harm,  staff  artist;  Fritz  Hilton,  Anne  Stamm, 
Louis  Pieper,  and  Dave  Schwartz. 

He  announced  that  the  Frame  House  Gallery  will  sponsor  a reception 
for  a number  of  current  wildlife  artists  on  May  20  at  5:00  p.m.  and  invited 
all  who  could  to  attend. 

The  program  was  then  turned  over  to  Mabel  Slack  for  the  presentation 
of  a plaque  to  Albert  F.  Ganier  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  KOS  and  has  been  a faithful  adviser  and  an 
inspiration  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Ganier  responded  in  telling  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  seeing  such  a 
large  gathering  before  him  of  members  who  were  not  only  following  the 
avocation  of  bird  study  but  also  leading  others  in  the  preservation  of  the 
environment,  influencing  many  to  enjoy  life  more.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
Society’s  existence,  he  was  one  of  the  few  still  alive  and  that  in  three 
months  he  would  be  90  years  old. 

He  praised  highly  the  work  of  Miss  Schneider  and  Miss  Slack  and 
called  Anne  L.  Stamm  the  “backbone  of  the  KOS”.  After  mentioning  many 
of  the  earlier  members  with  whom  he  had  been  closely  associated  he  re- 
marked that  the  few  members  in  the  early  history  of  the  Society  could  not 
have  realized  the  tremendous  future  as  evinced  today.  He  specifically 
praised  the  publication  of  the  Society,  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  with  its 
accumulated  wealth  of  information  about  the  birds  of  Kentucky,  and  com- 
mended the  recently  published  Kentucky  Birds,  a Finding  Guide  for  its 
superb  format  and  exceptional  illustrations. 

While  necessary  preparations  were  being  made  for  projecting  the 
movie  of  the  evening,  Clell  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, read  the  resolutions  consisting  of  thanks  to  the  many  people  who  had 
made  this  fine  meeting  possible.  The  resolutions  were  unanimously  approved. 

Mrs.  Stamm  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Karl  Maslow- 
ski,  who  really  needed  no  introduction,  having  been  a friend  of  the  KOS 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  a frequent  speaker  and  truly  “one  of  us.”  Mr. 
Maslowski,  Mrs.  Stamm  continued,  is  a wildlife  photographer,  a lecturer, 
Vice  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Nature  Center,  and  the  nature  columnist 
on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  the  last  35  years.  He  has  illustrated  many 
magazines  and  has  made  over  12  motion  pictures  for  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources.  Walt  Disney  has  used  many  portions  of  these 
films  for  his  charming  wildlife  movies. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Maslowski  thanked  the  KOS  for  including  him  in  this 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting,  having  first  made  contact  with  the  Society 
some  40  years  ago  in  meeting  Albert  Ganier,  Gordon  Wilson,  and  Burt 
Monroe,  Sr.,  at  Reelf oot  Lake.  He  hastened  to  explain  that  the  film  he 
was  about  to  show  had  only  been  tried  in  his  studio  and  had  never  been 
shown  to  a live  audience  and  therefore  might  have  some  surprises  for 
himself  and  the  audience.  The  movie,  “Wildlife  By  Day  and  By  Night,”  a 
pictorial  record  of  day  and  night  activities  of  a variety  of  animals,  with  its 
usual  superb  photography  and  witty  comments  by  Mr.  Maslowski,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

With  the  final  totaling  of  the  birds  observed  during  the  day  — 127 
species  being  reported,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  finale  to  the  three  day  meeting  was  the  breakfast  at  Locust  Grove, 
a bird  walk  over  the  grounds  there,  and  a guided  tour  through  the  historical 
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house  where  John  James  Audubon  visited  during  his  stay  in  Louisville  in 
1810-1812. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Sister  Casimir  Czurles 
Recording  Secretary 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions (Clell  T.  Peterson,  Chairman,  Willard  Gray,  and  Albert  Powell) 
and  approved  by  the  members  at  the  dinner  meeting  on  May  12,  1973. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  happy  to  have  even  a humble  part  in 
this  meeting  which  commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  Credit  for  this  meeting  goes  to  a 
great  many  people,  some  of  whom  were  mentioned  by  Miss  Schneider  in  her 
excellent  history  of  the  Society  on  last  night’s  program.  We  are  on  this 
occasion  appreciative  of  all  those  who  have,  over  the  years,  filled  the  offices 
of  the  Society,  supported  its  activities,  and  passed  their  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

However  the  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  here  the  services  of  a 
number  of  specific  persons. 

Resolved : For  the  admirable  art  exhibit,  we  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ray  Harm, 

who  is  also  the  Society’s  staff  artist,  and  The  Frame  House  Gallery;  Dr. 
Fritz  Hilton;  and  Mr.  David  Schwartz.  Their  hours  of  labor  have  produced 
an  exciting  exhibit  of  original  bird  art  seldom  equaled.  We  thank  all  those 
who  have  loaned  paintings  to  this  show. 

Resolved:  For  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet  and  the  use  of  facilities, 

and  always  with  efficiency  and  courtesy,  we  wish  to  thank  the  Rivermont 
Holiday  Inn  management  and  staff. 

Again,  for  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
in  particular  the  work  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm.  Mrs.  Stamm  (Anne,  or 
Annie,  as  Dr.  Barbour  would  say)  has,  as  always,  done  her  share  and  more 
to  make  the  meeting  a success.  This  is  also  the  occasion  to  expres  apprecia- 
tion to  Mrs.  Stamm  for  serving  as  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  since 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  resigned  the  office  in  1963. 

Resolved : Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm’s  careful,  informed,  and  con- 

scientious editorship  has  continued  the  fine  tradition  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  as  established  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  and  has  made  it  an  outstanding 
state  ornithological  journal,  we  wish  to  express  to  her  our  appreciation 
and  gratitude.  We  are  confident  that  the  high  standards  established  will 
be  maintained  by  the  new  editor,  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen. 

Resolved:  For  the  arrangements  for  tomorrow  morning  for  the  breakfast 

at  Locust  Grove,  the  bird  walk  on  the  grounds,  and  the  visit  to  the  historic 
home,  we  wish  to  thank  the  board  and  officers  of  Locust  Grove  and 
especially  Mrs.  Irvin  (Helen)  Abell,  Jr. 

Resolved:  For  their  loyal,  untiring,  and  capable  service  we  wish  to  thank 

all  present  officers  of  K.  O.  S.  In  their  hands,  at  this  moment  of  the  mid- 
century point  of  its  history,  our  beloved  Society  is  secure  and  thriving. 
And  finally  — 

Resolved:  That  we  here  express  our  thanks  to  the  unknown  officers  and 

members  who  will  serve  in  the  next  half-century  to  keep  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  a strong  and  significant  organization.  Few  of  us 
present  today  will  be  on  hand  to  thank  those  persons  in  the  year  2023. 
We  thank  them  now. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY’S  ART  EXHIBIT 

OF 

ORIGINAL  BIRD  PAINTINGS 

May  11-12,  1973 
Holiday  Inn-Rivermont 
Artists  and  their  Paintings 


NEWTON  O.  BELT,  Blandville,  Kentucky  (courtesy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Brecher  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm) 

1.  Ducks  in  a Swamp  2.  Red-headed  Woodpeckers 

DON  R.  ECKELBERRY,  Long*  Island,  New  York  (courtesy  Mabel  Slack) 

1.  White-collared  Seedeater 

ERNEST  P.  EDWARDS,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  (courtesy  Mabel  Slack) 

1.  Toco  Toucan 

SIDNEY  A.  GAUTHREAUX,  JR.,  Clemons,  South  Carolina  (courtesy  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monroe,  Jr.) 

1.  Honduran  Emeralds  2.  Yellow-naped  Parrot 

RAY  HARM,  Chenoa,  Kentucky  (courtesy  Ray  Harm  and  Frame  House 
Gallery) 

1.  Brown  Thrasher  2.  Cedar  Waxwing 

3.  American  Goldfinch  4.  Pileated  Woodpecker 

FRITZ  HILTON,  Louisville,  Kentucky  (courtesy  Fritz  Hilton) 

1.  Blue  Tit  2.  Crossbill 

3.  Mountain  White-crowned  Sparrow  4.  Waxwing 

ROBERT  M.  MENGEL,  Lawrence,  Kansas  (courtesy  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.) 

1.  Red-tailed  Hawk 

JOHN  P.  O'NEILL,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  (courtesy  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.) 

1.  Tawny-faced  Quail 

HOWARD  ROLLIN,  Weldona,  Colorado  (courtesy  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society) 


1. 

Gyrfalcon 

2. 

Lapland  Longspur 

3. 

Myrtle  Warblers 

4. 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

5. 

American  Redstart 

6. 

Whip-poor-will 

7. 

American  Woodcock 

8. 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

9. 

Blackburnian  Warblers 

10. 

Bobolinks 

11. 

Peregrine  Falcon 

12. 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher 

ARTHUR  SINGER,  New  York,  New  York  (courtesy  Frame  House  Gallery) 
1.  Avocet  2.  A Study  on  Owls 

WILLIAM  ZIMMERMAN , Cincinnati,  Ohio  (courtesy  Frame  House 
Gallery) 

1.  Ducks  in  Flight 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 
SPRING  1973 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clark,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shadowen. 

BROOKS  STATION:  Amy  Deane. 

CARLISLE : Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Kingsolver  and  Ann. 

DANVILLE  : Mrs.  Bowman  Myers. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Russell  Starr. 

FRANKFORT:  Martha  Harrod,  Howard  Jones. 

JEFFERSONTOWN : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Jenkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

B.  Mathes. 

LEXINGTON:  Roger  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Meyer. 

LOUISVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Aldrich,  Amelia  Alford,  Janet  Borders, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Virginia  Calvert,  Dr.  and  Mrs  William 
Clay,  George  Crabtree,  Ray  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Daubard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Ellison,  Mabel  Fibiger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Fisher,  Doris 
Garst,  Sue  Hall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hilton,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Hargrove, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Clifford  Johnson,  Arnold  Karpoff,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  0.  Knight,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  P.  McConnell,  Lois  Massie, 
Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Max 
Moore,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Ann  Norman,  Louis  H.  Pieper,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Robertson,  Rose  Mary  Rommel,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Schoettler,  Mary  Schuster,  Helga  Schutte,  Alan  Shadburne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Eugene  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence 
Smith,  W.  Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Sundquist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Susie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Tabler,  Olga  Tafel,  Lois  Von  Allmen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood,  Audrey 
Wright. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Mrs.  Sue  Place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  M. 

Travis,  Irene  Wells. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell. 

MURRAY : C.  W.  Kemper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Nall,  Clell  Peterson. 

NICHOLASVILLE  : Michael  G.  Miller. 

OWENSBORO:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bowne,  Sister 

Casimir  Czurles,  Mary  Lydia  Greenwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  lies,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Ray  lies,  Sr.,  Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 
PROSPECT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  F.  Hook. 

RICHMOND:  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

VERSAILLES:  Mrs.  George  Gregory. 

ALAMO,  CALIFORNIA:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Richmond. 

BOONEVILLE,  INDIANA:  Don  Andrews,  Willard  Gray,  Robert  Mc- 

Cormick. 

COLUMBUS,  INDIANA:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Rust. 

TENNYSON,  INDIANA:  Kim  Neese. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schafer. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A Cheek. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO : Karl  Maslowski. 

WAVERLY,  OHIO:  Mrs.  Floyd  Brown,  Mrs.  Karl  Jenks. 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Albert  F.  Ganier. 
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WOODCOCK  NESTING  RECORDS 

Lee  K.  Nelson 

Two  American  Woodcock  (Philohela  minor)  nests  were  discovered  on 
successive  days  at  two  points  in  western  Kentucky.  Both  were  observed 
after  flushing  the  hens  upon  inadvertently  walking  within  a few  feet  of 
the  nest  sites.  Each  nest  had  four  eggs  in  a state  of  incubation. 

The  first  nest  was  found  on  March  21,  1973.  It  was  located  on  the 
ground  on  a fairly  sparsely  vegetated  hillside  on  our  farm  which  lies  one 
mile  southeast  of  Dixon  in  Webster  County.  The  hillside,  which  contains 
brush  and  some  trees,  overlooks  a bottom  through  which  Farmer’s  Creek 
flows.  Broomsedge  (Andropogon  virginicus),  greenbriar  (Smilax  spp.), 
dogwood  (Cornus  florida),  and  sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum)  were  the 
dominant  plant  species  in  the  vicinity.  The  nest  was  revisited  on  April  6, 
but  only  scattered  egg  shells  were  found.  It  was  determined  from  their 
appearance  that  all  of  the  eggs  hatched  successfully. 


The  second  nest  was  found  on  March  22,  1973,  on  the  Frank  Sauerheber 
Waterfowl  Refuge  which  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources.  It  is  located  approximately  nine 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Henderson,  in  Henderson  County.  Upon 
flushing,  the  hen  attempted  to  draw  my  full  attention  with  her  “cripple” 
act.  The  nest  was  located  in  a six-foot  fallow  strip  between  a partially 
harvested  corn  (Zea  mays)  field  and  a fence.  The  nest  location  was  atop 
a low  bank  overlooking  a cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  slough  — Alves 
Slough.  Here,  too,  ground  cover  was  sparse,  consisting  mostly  of  dead  weeds, 
fescue  grass  (Festuca  spp.),  and  blackberry  (Rubus  spp.).  The  overstory 
contained  black  locust  (Robinia  pseudoacacia)  with  poison  ivy  (Rhus  radi- 
cans)  on  the  fence.  The  nest  was  revisited  eleven  times  in  the  next  14  days. 
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The  hen  was  found  on  the  nest  on  each  visit,  with  the  exception  of  April 
5.  Egg  shells  found  that  date  gave  the  appearance  of  a successful  hatching 
of  all  eggs.  Hatching  had  taken  place  during  the  previous  24-hour  period. 
Woodcock  are  precocial  birds  and  leave  the  vincinity  of  the  nest  as  soon 
as  they  hatch.  It  takes  approximately  one  month  for  them  to  develop  good 
flight  ability. 

A woodcock  flushing  observation  (sex  unknown)  was  made  in  a dense 
woody  thicket  approximately  200  feet  south  of  the  nest  site  on  March  23. 
Another  flushing  observation  was  made  on  April  9 in  a densely  wooded 
thicket  approximately  500  yards  southwest  of  the  nest  site. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  Maceo,  Kentucky,  took  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph and  others,  including  color  slides,  on  March  24.  This  hen  was  a 
most  accommodating  subject. 

— Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Recources,  Route  3,  Owens- 
boro 42301. 


FIELD  NOTES 

KILLDEER  NESTING  ON  ROOF  TOPS 

In  1971  during  my  study  of  the  Common  Nighthawk  (Chordeiles 
minor),  I was  surprised  to  find  considerable  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vocifer- 
us)  activity  on  the  flat-topped  roofs  of  school  buildings  in  Jefferson  County. 
I visited  20  county  schools  plus  the  Shelbyville  Road  Mall  from  July  8 to 
July  21,  and  observed  Killdeer,  with  eggs  or  young,  on  nine  buildings. 

All  of  the  buildings  were  near  open  fields  and  many  contained  stand- 
ing water  with  growing  algae.  There  were  no  buildings  on  which  both 
Common  Nighthawk  and  Killdeer  were  nesting.  In  fact,  I found  Common 
Nighthawks  exclusively  on  city  schools  and  Killdeer  only  on  county  schools. 

All  roofs  were  gravel  surfaced.  Two  of  the  nests  were  placed  on  slant- 
ing roofs  (about  20°).  Below  is  a summary  of  the  Killdeer  nests: 

Nest  1.  Found  July  8;  near  center  of  slanting  roof  of  the  two-story 
gymnasium,  Southern  High  School,  8620  Preston  Highway;  contained  four 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  located  in  a slight  depression  in  the  center  of  a cluster 
of  lightly  colored  pebbles.  The  adult  bird  flushed  quietly  and  perched 
momentarily  on  the  roof  edge,  before  leaving  the  building.  The  bird  re- 
turned and  called  loudly  but  did  not  feign  injury. 

Nest.  2.  Found  July  8 on  the  roof  of  Indian  Trail  Elementary  School, 
3 709  Indian  Trail;  one  egg  and  three  young  in  a slight  depression  in  a 
cluster  of  lightly  colored  pebbles.  The  parent  bird  flew  from  the  nest, 
feigning  injury,  while  one  fledgling  left  the  nest  and  walked  about. 

Nest.  3.  Found  July  9;  three  young  running  inside  the  gutter  on 
the  roof  of  the  gymnasium,  Valley  High  School,  Valley  Station,  Kentucky. 
The  building  was  structually  similar  to  that  of  Southern  High  School. 

Adult  Killdeer  were  present  on  the  roofs  of  four  other  county  schools 
and  also  on  the  Shelbyville  Mall.  Two  nests,  with  four  eggs  each,  were 
reported  to  me  on  July  21  as  having  been  found  earlier  in  the  season  on 
the  roofs  of  Hazelwood  Baptist  Church,  Shively,  and  Smyrna  Elementary 
School,  6401  Outerloop.  I am  indebted  to  the  janitors  of  the  latter  two 
buildings  for  this  information.  — EDWIN  LARSON,  2104  Baringer,  Louis- 
ville 40205. 
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SPRING  DANCE  OF  THE  WOODCOCK 

On  March  9,  1973,  at  7:00  p.m.  (EST)  at  Lake  Carnico,  Nicholas 
County,  my  husband,  two  daughters  and  I sat  down  on  the  grass  at  the 
head  of  a partially  wooded  valley,  to  hear  and  see  the  sky  dance  of  the 
American  Woodcock  (Philohela  minor),  just  as  we  had  done  in  previous 
years. 

The  sky  still  held  a crimson  glow  above  the  lake  when  suddenly  the 
twitter  of  wings  began  to  circle  around  us  higher  and  higher,  then  faster 
and  faster,  descending,  then  a clucking  sound  and  silence.  Then  on  the 
ground  — not  far  below  us  among  the  cedars  — a nasal  beep. 

As  the  darkness  deepened  at  7:30,  the  slice  of  moon  became  visible 
amidst  scudding  clouds,  the  display  ended.  We  had  witnessed  a magical 
moment  in  nature’s  classroom  — the  spring  dance  of  the  woodcock. 

Also,  on  March  11  and  12  we  observed  the  aerial  flight-song  of  this 
species  on  our  farm,  which  is  located  on  Scrub  Grass  Road,  Carlisle, 
Nicholas  County.  The  area  of  observation  was  on  a partially  cleared  ridge 
top  near  a small  pond  surrounded  by  mixed  hardwood  and  cedar  forest.  In 
the  twilight,  on  March  12  we  could  see  two  birds  at  close  range;  one, 
presumably  the  female,  also  made  the  beeping  sound  as  well  as  a soft 
guttural  sound  in  answer  to  the  wild  display  and  calling  of  the  male.— 
VIRGINIA  H.  KINGSOLVER,  Rt.  #2,  Carlisle  40311. 


NESTING  OF  THE  SONG  SPARROW 
IN  WESTERN  HOPKINS  COUNTY 

About  25  years  ago  the  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  was  re- 
garded by  me  as  a rare  and  irregular  summer  resident  in  Hopkins  County 
(Ky.  Warbler,  30:46,  1954).  In  recent  years  I have  found  it  more  regularly 
in  summer  at  certain  spots  such  as  at  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road,  and  Goose 
Pond,  but  I still  regard  it  as  an  uncommon  summer  resident  within  the 
county. 

For  some  time  I have  believed  this  species  to  be  a nesting  bird  and 
on  May  11,  1972,  I found  evidence  of  this  at  Goose  Pond,  which  is  two 
miles  south  of  Providence. 

As  I walked  along  the  levee  bordering  the  marsh,  I flushed  a sitting 
bird  and  found  the  nest  in  a clump  of  grass;  it  contained  five  eggs.  Four 
of  the  eggs  were  heavily  speckled  with  reddish-brown  spots  but  one  was 
lighter  and  not  so  heavily  marked;  all  had  the  white  ground  color. 

The  habitat  was  predominantly  of  black  willow  and  red  maple,  while 
in  the  marsh  below  there  was  a rank  growth  of  spatterdock.  — JAMES  W. 
HANCOCK,  Route  1,  Madisonville  42431, 


BLACK  TERN  AT  BUCKHORN  LAKE 

On  May  18,  1972,  while  working  Buckhorn  Lake  State  Park,  I found 
a single  Black  Tern  (Chlidonias  niger)  feeding  over  the  water.  Later,  the 
bird  flew  to  a buoy  and  as  I passed  within  15  feet  of  it  by  boat,  I could 
see  all  its  markings.  I believe  this  sighting  is  worthy  to  record  since  Robert 
M.  Mengel  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky  states  that  the  species  has  not  been 
recorded  from  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  — A.  L.  WHITT,  JR.,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  Richmond  40475. 
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A MOURNING  DOVE  FLEDGLING  IN  EARLY  MARCH 

The  warm  spells  which  occur  during  late  January  and  early  February 
never  fail  to  bring  on  courtship  displays  among  the  Mourning  Doves 
(Zenaddura  macroura)  which  I look  upon  as  rather  tragic,  presaging  the 
death  of  the  nestlings  when  the  weather  drops  down  to  normal. 

I live  in  Rolling  Fields,  a subdivision  in  eastern  Jefferson  County, 
which  has  a constant  population  of  doves.  I have  never  used  a feeding  plat- 
form, preferring  to  feed  on  the  paved  driveway  in  the  rear  of  my  home.  I 
have  always  had  in  attendance  from  four  to  14  doves,  depending  upon  the 
season.  Over  the  years  the  birds  have  become  quite  tame. 

This  year,  1973,  the  unusually  warm  early  February  brought  on  a 
veritable  orgy  of  courtship  and  nest  building  in  the  pines,  all  of  which  I 
discounted  when  I realized  what  would  happen  when  the  cold  weather 
returned.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I saw  a young,  free-flying,  fully- 
feathered  dove  in  the  tree  beside  my  driveway  on  March  22.  It  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  its  parents  and  sat  approximately  10  feet  above 
my  head.  Its  tail,  I would  judge,  was  about  two  inches  long. 

If  we  speculate  that  the  bird  had  been  out  of  the  nest  approximately 
3-5  days,  plus  12-14  days  in  the  nest,  plus  10-12  days  in  the  egg,  we  arrive 
at  a date  of  approximately  February  20-25  when  the  egg  was  laid. 

The  Editor  tells  me  that  records  of  early  nesting  of  doves  are  plentiful, 
but  there  are  few  records  of  successful  nestings,  which  is  the  reason  for 
this  note.  — JAMES  B.  YOUNG,  417  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207. 


YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  April  19,  1973,  just  before  exiting  from  the  Watterson  Expressway 
on  the  ramp  from  the  Standiford  Field  airport,  my  wife  and  I saw  a male 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus) . The  bird  was 
in  company  with  Common  Grackles  ( Quiscalus  quiscula ) . The  yellow  head 
was  seen  in  full  view  and  easily  identified.  — RAY  HARM,  Chenoa  40925. 

(Ed.  note:  We  have  only  three  previous  sight  records  for  the  Yellow- 
headed  Blackbird  in  the  Louisville  area:  April  19,  1940;  October  13,  1952; 
May  19,  1963  (Ky.  Warbler,  16:27-28,  1940;  28:58,  1952;  39:46,  1963).  It 
is  of  interest  that  in  all  cases  a single  male  was  observed.) 


BOOK  REVIEW 

KENTUCKY  BIRDS:  A Finding  Guide,  by  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Clell  T. 
Peterson,  Delbert  Rust,  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 
The  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  1973;  pp.  xxii  & 306, 
ill.  with  248  col.  photos  (239  of  birds),  and  21  maps  or  diagrams.  $9.75. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  of  introductory  guides  to  our 
fauna  and  flora,  entitled  Kentucky  Nature  Studies,  and  like  the  earlier 
books  on  wildflowers  and  herptiles,  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  printed  on 
high-grade  paper,  and  sturdily  bound. 

As  the  preface  makes  clear,  it  is  intended  “for  readers  who  are  not 
trained  in  ornithology  but  might  be  interested  in  knowing  more  about  our 
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state’s  birds  . . We  are  singularly  fortunate  in  having  Robert  M. 
Mengel’s  scholarly  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  and  now  its  non- 
technical complement. 

The  new  book  acknowledges  that  most  of  its  information  on  each 
species’  status,  seasonal  occurrence,  and  habitat  is  derived  from  Mengel. 
For  certain  birds  ( e.g .,  Cattle  Egret,  Blue  and  Evening  Grosbeaks)  Mengel’s 
accounts  are  correctly  revised  in  the  light  of  these  species’  recently  changed 
status,  but  in  a number  of  cases  Mengel’s  information  seems  to  have  been 
unintentionally  misrepresented  or  miscopied.  Thus  we  read  in  Kentucky 
Birds  that  the  King  Rail  may  breed  here  “from  late  March”  before  it 
arrives  “by  early  April”;  that  both  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs  are 
“very  rare  summer  residents ” (italics  mine)  ; that  the  Eastern  Phoebe’s 
“departure  begins  in  late  October”;  that  the  Yellow  Warbler’s  “fall  migra- 
tion apparently  begins  in  late  August”  (whereas  it  is  actually  nearly  com- 
pleted here  by  then)  ; that  the  House  Wren  “arrives  occasionally  in  late 
February”  (=  late  March),  etc. 

Evidently  many  dates  are  based  on  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.’s  “Summary 
of  Occurrence  of  Birds  of  Kentucky”  (Ky.  Warbler,  45:47-56,  1969),  though 
I could  find  no  mention  of  that  important  paper.  In  my  opinion,  extreme 
dates  should  have  been  left  out  of  the  book  under  review;  certainly  it  is 
misleading  to  inform  would-be  Kentucky  birders  that  Great  Crested  Fly- 
catchers “appear  in  late  March  or  early  April,  occasionally  a few  days 
earlier,”  that  Least  Flycatchers  are  here  early  in  April  and  that  “some 
linger  on  into  November,”  that  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  and  Water  Pipits 
sometimes  arrive  in  late  August,  and  Henslow’s  Sparrows  in  early  March. 

The  Kentucky  status  of  a number  of  additional  species,  evidently  based 
on  Mengel’s  book,  is  either  erroneous  (e.g.,  the  Rough-legged  Hawk  is 
actually  fairly  common  locally  most  winters  in  central  Kentucky,  not 
“very  rare”)  or  somewhat  inaccurate:  for  example,  the  Acadian  Flycatcher 
and  Yellow-breasted  Chat  do  not  attain  full  numbers  early  in  May;  the 
bobolink  is  not  “very  rare  in  fall”  (Mengel  himself  cites  sizeable  numbers 
in  September)  ; the  Purple  Finch  is  said  to  be  rare  by  late  April  (actually 
this  is  when  it  is  most  frequently  recorded  near  Danville).  Many  similar 
examples  could  be  given,  but  these  are  admittedly  minor  criticisms  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  book. 

Virtually  every  species  of  bird  known  to  ocfcur  in  Kentucky  is  included, 
and  all  except  the  rarest  are  briefly  described.  For  birds  that  breed  in 
the  state,  nidification  and  vocalizations  are  also  indicated. 

What  will  sell  the  book  are  the  239  color  photos  of  birds,  illustrating 
228  species.  This  is  truly  a remarkable  collection,  representing  samples  of 
the  work  of  not  less  than  27  photographers.  Even  such  elusive  subjects  as 
the  Virginia  Rail  and  Henslow’s  Sparrow  are  well  portrayed.  Some  of  the 
commoner  species  not  illustrated  are  the  Yellow- throated  Vireo  and  Grass- 
hopper Sparrow.  The  two  or  three  pictures  on  a page  are  often  quite  dif- 
ferent in  scale,  but  I trust  that  few  people  will  be  misled  by  our  humming- 
bird appearing  considerably  larger  than  our  kingfisher!  The  quality  of 
the  illustrations  varies  from  rather  poor  to  excellent.  Most  are  good  or 
very  good.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Ring-necked  Duck  is  accom- 
panied by  uncaptioned  scaups,  that  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope  shares  its 
pool  with  an  unannounced  Northern  Phalarope  (which  was  supposed  to  be 
deleted  from  the  right  side  of  the  picture) , that  the  white  underparts  of 
both  cuckoos  are  badly  reproduced,  that  the  Warbling  Vireo  appears  too 
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greenish  above  and  too  yellowish  below,  that  the  sexes  of  the  Golden- 
winged Warbler  are  transposed,  and  that  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
marked  “female”  should  be  called  “immature.” 

The  list  of  photographic  credits  might  better  have  been  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  book,  rather  than  half-hidden  in  the  back.  Also,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  name  of  a photographer  without  going  through  the  entire  list 
of  credits.  No  less  than  fifteen  photographs,  including  some  of  the  best, 
are  not  credited  to  anyone  ! 

Approximately  the  last  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  “A  Guide  to 
Bird  Finding  Areas.”  As  the  jacket  says,  the  “47  localities  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  a wide  diversity  of  habitats  — from  cypress  swamps  to 
Big  Black  Mountain  . . .”  Descriptions  of  these  areas,  though  sometimes 
very  brief,  and  directions  on  how  to  reach  them,  constitute  one  of  the 
book’s  most  useful  features,  not  only  for  birders  but  for  vacationers  in 
general,  since  accommodations  are  usually  mentioned.  Most  of  the  ac- 
companying maps  are  unsatisfactory,  however,  and  we  could  wish  for  more 
information  about  the  local  birdlife  — for  some  areas,  not  a single  species 
is  mentioned. 

Kentucky  Birds  is  well  indexed,  nearly  free  from  typographical  errors, 
reasonably  priced,  and  on  the  whole  quite  successful  in  its  stated  aims. 
It  will  be  a welcome  aid  to  the  ever-increasing  numbers  interested  in 
conservation  and  wildlife.  — FREDERICK  W.  LOETSCHER,  JR.,  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  Centre  College,  Danville  40422. 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work  your  present  Editor  asked  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Lake  Cumberland  Meeting,  October  1972,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  at  conclusion  of  Volume  48  (December  31, 
1972),  her  15th  year  of  editorial  work.  Since  the  new  Editor,  Dr.  Herbert 
Shadowen,  could  not  assume  the  office  until  mid-summer  she  agreed  to 
continue  the  work  and  conclude  with  the  current  Anniversary  issue.  She  is 
grateful  not  only  to  all  who  have  written  articles  and  field  notes  and  their 
kind  understanding  of  her  heavy  red  pencil,  but  to  the  editorial  staff, 
officers  of  KOS,  workers  at  General  Printing  Company,  and  for  the 
encouragement  received  from  members  and  friends  throughout  her  editor- 
ship. She  also  acknowledges,  with  special  thanks,  the  countless  hours 
Frederick  W.  Stamm  spent  checking  over  census  tables,  figures,  proof 
reading,  etc.,  without  whose  patience  her  task  would  have  been  practically 
impossible.  Articles  for  publication  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler  are  now  to  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Shadowen,  Department  of  Biology,  Western  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101.  — Anne  L.  Stamm. 

* * * * 

The  Fall  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Kenlake  State  Resort  Park  on  Sep- 
tember 28-30,  1973.  K.  O.  S.  has  been  invited  to  cooperate  and  to  hold  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Parks  for  its  annual 
ornithological  weekend.  Plans  are  in  the  making  for  a good  program. 

* * * * 

If  you  have  a new  address,  please  notify  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Daubard,  616  Rudy  Lane,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40207.  We  do  not  wish  for 
you  to  miss  any  of  the  Society’s  mailings  — and  too,  it  is  expensive  when 
Kentucky  Warblers  are  returned. 
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CLIFF  SWALLOWS  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Clell  Peterson 

On  May  31  and  again  on  June  23,  1973,  I visited  Cliff  Swallow  (Petro- 
chelidon  pyrrhonata)  nesting  sites  in  western  Kentucky.  Heavy  rains 
throughout  the  East  brought  Kentucky  and  Barkley  Lakes  to  record  highs, 
destroying  boat  docks  and  washing  out  roads  in  many  places  and  directly 
affecting  Cliff  Swallow  nesting.  On  May  6-7,  the  period  of  the  LBL  Big 
Spring  Count,  the  tailgates  of  the  generators  at  both  Kentucky  Dam  and 
Barkley  Dam  were  under  water.  Ordinarily  the  interior  top  angles  of  these 
poured  concrete  constructions  are  densely  packed  with  Cliff  Swallow  nests, 
but  because  of  the  high  water  nesting  could  not  begin  in  the  tailgates  until 
later.  As  a consequence  I counted  only  256  nests  in  the  tailgates  on  June  23. 
I employed  my  usual  technique  of  Observing  with  a Bushnell  zoom  Range- 
master  scope  from  approximately  river  level,  about  300  feet  downstream 
from  the  tailgates.  At  3:00  p.m.  the  sun  is  far  enough  to  the  west  to  soften 
the  shadows  within  the  tailgates.  Even  so,  counting  is  difficult;  the  figures 
obtained  must  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  90%  accurate  and  provide 
something  between  an  actual  count  and  an  index  of  annual  fluctuation. 

On  the  same  date  I counted  only  124  nests  in  the  tailgates  at  Barkley 
Dam.  There,  however,  the  swallows  had  occupied  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. A poured  concrete  stair  leading  from  an  observation  platform  to  a 
deck  above  the  tailgates  is  used  almost  every  year  by  the  swallows  and  this 
year  held  96  nests  on  June  23.  The  various  sheltered  portions  of  the  travel- 
ing crane  on  top  of  the  generator  area,  a seldom-used  site,  held  69  nests: 
46  were  on  the  north  faces  of  the  structural  steel  and  23  on  the  south  side. 

On  May  6,  Willard  Gray  and  I observed  swallows  building  nests  on  the 
lock  wall  at  Barkley  Dam.  This  nesting  occurs  almost  annually,  the  pre- 
ferred site  being  the  sheltered  area  under  the  edge  of  the  walkway  where 
the  gates  fold  back  into  a recess  in  the  lock  wall.  Approximately  50  pairs 
of  swallows  were  carrying  mud  from  a nearby  mud  flat  with  almost  des- 
perate haste.  I did  not  check  this  group  on  May  31,  but  on  June  23  there 
was  no  sign  of  Cliff  Swallow  activity  and  no  sign  of  mud  nests.  I had  ob- 
served in  past  years  that  nests  on  the  lock  jvall  disappear  ; and  although  I 
have  found  no  one  who  has  authorized  any  specific  cleaning,  lock  workers 
indicate  that  it  is  the  custom  to  hose  down  the  lock  walls,  nests  and  all.  On 
at  least  one  occasion  however  (1969),  the  cleaning  did  not  take  place  until 
most  of  the  first  brood  were  out  of  the  nests. 

On  the  same  date,  while  observing  gulls  and  terns  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  below  Kentucky  Dam,  we  noticed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  swallows  flying  to  and  from  the  traveling  crane  and  other 
parts  of  the  generator  superstructure,  chiefly  on  the  southwest  faces.  On 
June  23,  however,  there  was  no  swallow  activity  in  that  area  nor  could  I 
see  any  sign  of  nests.  Part  of  the  answer  may  be  that  heavy,  sharply  angled 
rains  from  the  south  between  May  6 and  June  23  washed  away  the  nests. 
It  is  possible  that  swallows  do  not  always  instictively  know  which  sites  will 
be  protected  from  rain. 

The  extreme  high  water  may  also  account  for  other  somewhat  unusual 
Cliff  Swallow  nesting  observations.  The  steel  understructure  of  the  bridge 
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over  the  lock  at  Kentucky  Dam,  normally  used  only  by  House  Sparrows 
(Passer  domesticus)  and  Rock  Doves  (Columba  livia),  held  approximately 
150  Cliff  Swallow  nests  this  year.  The  general  expansion  of  the  Cliff 
Swallow  range,  caused  presumably  by  an  overall  increase  in  numbers,  had 
already  led  in  1972  to  the  colonization  of  the  bridge  where  U.  S.  68  over- 
passes U.  S.  641,  one-fourth  mile  from  Kentucky  Dam  Village  Inn.  This 
year  there  were  approximately  175  nests  under  this  bridge,  the  swallows 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  fairly  steady  traffic  on  U.  S.  641.  Simi- 
larly, but  for  the  first  time,  Cliff  Swallows  colonized  the  bridge  where  U.  S. 
62  overpasses  The  Trace  (the  road  that  runs  the  central  ridge  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  LBL).  This  bridge  was  only  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
in  the  past  year.  Here  also  the  swallows  have  to  live  with  a steady  flow  of 
traffic.  Whether  they  would  have  nested  there  if  the  high  lake  levels  had 
not  forced  them  out  of  other  established  sites  can  be  only  a matter  of  specu- 
lation. On  May  31  I counted  approximately  27  Cliff  Swallows  at  this  site 
engaged  in  nest  building.  On  June  23  I counted  68  nests  with  feeding  ac- 
tivity at  some  but  no  young  visible  within  the  nests. 

The  swallows  nesting  in  the  tailgates  at  the  two  dams  obviously  were 
late  in  getting  started.  As  I made  my  observations  I was  struck  by  a cur- 
ious fact:  at  Barkley  Dam,  despite  fairly  random  variation,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  nests  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  gates  nearer  shore;  the 
converse  was  true  and  the  pattern  more  regular  at  Kentucky  Dam,  as  the 
table  below  shows.  No  conclusion  is  drawn  from  this  fact. 


Tail 

Gates 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Barkley  nests 

(12  gates) 

9 

14 

18 

6 9 

10 

12 

8 

8 

8 

9 

13 

Kentucky  nests 

(15  gates) 

0 

1 

2 

5 7 

6 

3 

3 

4 

34 

28 

39 

38 

43 

43 

Another  interesting  observation  was  that  the  mixed  colonies  of  Barn 
Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  and  Cliff  Swallows  under  the  bridge  over 
Little  River  on  Ky.  274,  about  three  miles  north  of  U.  S.  68,  has  now  given 
way  to  a concentration  of  Cliff  Swallows.  Barn  Swallows  that  still  feed 
near  the  bridge  no  longer  nest  under  it  but  in  nearby  barns,  sheds,  and 
docks.  (I  have  observed  a similar  shift  from  a nesting  group  of  mixed  Barn 
and  Cliff  Swallows  to  an  all  Cliff  Swallow  population  in  northern  Minne- 
sota.) Further  observations  of  this  pattern  are  desirable  for  valid  conclu- 
sions, but  a tentative  theory  follows:  the  Cliff  Swallows,  being  far  more 
gregarious,  increase  in  numbers  to  a point  at  which,  even  allowing  for 
nesting  sites,  the  less  gregarious  Barn  Swallows  are  no  longer  “comfort- 
able.” Since  both  species  feed  on  the  wing  over  wide  areas  and  at  about 
the  same  elevations,  it  is  unlikely  that  competition  for  food  is  the  primary 
reason  for  Cliff  Swallow  dominance  in  areas  that  provide  appropriate 
nesting  sites  for  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  adaptibility  of  the 
Barn  Swallow  allows  it  to  move  away  from  the  areas  close  to  water  favored 
by  Cliff  Swallows  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  swallows  under  the  two  bridges  already  mentioned, 
I discovered  several  new  small  colonies.  These  are  all  listed  below  and 
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given  identifying  numbers  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  identification  estab- 
lished in  my  earlier  paper  ( Kentucky  Warbler,  1970,  46:1,  7-9). 

A-7  The  overpass,  U.  S.  62  crossing  U.  S.  641. 

A-8  Bridge  crossing  the  lock  and  roadway  leading  from  the  lock 
observation  area  to  the  power  plant  at  Kentucky  Dam. 

D-3  Bridge  on  U.  S.  68  crossing  The  Trace. 

D-4  Bridge  crossing  Prior  Creek  'in  LBL,  four  miles  NE  of  Model, 
Tenn. 

F-6  Old  bridge  crossing  Hurricane  Creek  (bypassed  by  new  road, 
just  west  of  Ky.  274),  about  ten  miles  north  of  U.  S.  68. 

F-7  Bridge  over  north  fork  of  Dryden’s  Creek  on  Ky.  274,  about  16 
miles  north  of  U.  S.  68. 

In  addition  to  the  newly  discovered  colonies  noted  above,  I checked  a 
number  of  the  other  known  nesting  sites.  In  the  Kentucky  Dam  vicinity 
I found  a mere  573  nests  at  five  distinct  sites  (in  1971  there  were  1062 
nests  in  the  tail  gates  alone)  ; in  the  Barkley  Dam  area,  344  nests;  in  the 
Jonathan  Creek  area  on  the  west  shore  of  Kentucky  Lake,  197  nests;  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge  crossing  Barkley  Lake  on  U.  S.  62,  81  nests;  and  at 
two  bridges,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  and  one  near  Cadiz,  a total  of 
330  nests.  The  number  of  active  nests  totals  1627,  inactive  nests  (i.e.,  lo- 
cated after  the  breeding  season)  26,  for  a total  of  1653.  And  this  figure 
does  not  include  several  sites  that  ordinarily  contain  very  large  colonies. 

Apparently  the  Cliff  Swallow  population  in  the  Land  Between  the 
Lakes  area  is  continuing  to  expand,  although  individual  colonies  fluctuate 
in  size  annually  according  to  various  dependent  factors.  As  the  total  popu- 
lation increases,  additional  appropriate  sites  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
colonized. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

September  28-30,  1973 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  met  at  Kenlake  State  Park  the 
weekend  of  September  28-30,  1973  in  conjunction  with  the  Ornithological 
Weekend  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Parks.  A joint  meeting 
was  held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  recreation  room  of  the  lodge  with  President 
Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  presiding.  Field  trips  were  planned  for  the  following 
morning.  The  main  Friday  evening  program  consisted  of  an  illustrated 
lecture  of  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  and  its  birdlif e.  Dr.  Monroe  described 
the  Summer  Breeding  Bird  Survey,  taken  to  determine  the  rise  or  fall  of 
bird  populations.  He  detailed  the  specific  rules  and  the  exact  method  of 
conducting  this  census  and  encouraged  K.O.S.  members  to  participate.  At 
present  there  are  36  areas  covered  in  Kentucky  with  a few  important  areas 
in  south  central  and  eastern  Kentucky  not  being  covered.  He  mentioned 
the  increase  in  seed-eating  birds  with  the  most  frequently  recorded  bird 
being  the  Indigo  bunting. 

Dr.  Clell  Peterson  gave  a report  on  the  Cliff  Swallows.  This  year,  due 
to  the  damage  to  boat  docks  and  marinas  by  the  spring  floods,  only  124 
nests  instead  of  the  usual  1,000+  were  found.  Another  reason  for  the  small 
number  of  nests  was  that  the  tail  gates  at  the  dam  were  under  water  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:50  p.m. 

The  steady  drizzle  that  started  about  midnight  threatened  the  Saturday 
field  trips  and  resulted  in  the  concellation  of  the  early  field  trip,  but  ideal 
birding  weather  prevailed  for  most  of  the  weekend.  Field  trips  were  made 
to  selected  points  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Some  intresting  birds 
were  observed,  including  an  immature  Bald  eagle,  an  Osprey,  and  a Pere- 
grine falcon. 

A general  business  meeting  was  held  at  3:40  p.m.  at  the  Cottage  Annex 
with  over  50  members  present.  Dr.  Monroe  gave  a summary  of  the  Board 
meeting  held  earlier.  He  announced  that  the  1974  Spring  Meeting  would  be 
held  at  Bowling  Green  April  12-14  and  the  Fall  Meeting  at  Cumberland 
Falls  State  Park  about  the  first  week  of  October.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  Red-cockaded  woodpecker,  one  of  the  endangered  species,  at  the  fall 
meeting. 

Dr.  Ray  Noll,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  presented  the 
following  list  of  candidates  for  office  for  1974 : 


President  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Louisville 

Vice-president  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond 

Corr.  Sec.-Treasurer  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Louisville 

Recording  Secretary  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Owensboro 

Counselors  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Louisville 

Dr.  Russell  Starr,  Glasgow 


The  slate  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  membership. 

Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen,  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  made  an 
appeal  to  the  members  to  submit  articles  and  photographs  for  the  publi- 
cation. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  of  the  Conservation  Committee  gave  a full  report 
on  progress  made  for  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Shipping  Port 
Island,  and  the  Red  River  Gorge.  He  urged  members  to  write  Governor 
Ford  and  Congressman  Perkins,  voicing  their  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
relocation  of  the  controversial  dam.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
KOS  request  Governor  Ford  to  reconsider  his  recent  approval  of  relocating 
the  proposed  dam.  Mr.  Brecher  informed  the  members  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on  the  use  of  lead  shot  by 
duck  hunters.  Many  ducks  die  from  the  ingestion  of  lead  shot  which  they 
scoop  up  with  mud.  It  has  been  proposed  that  lead  shop  be  banned  entirely 
in  the  United  States  by  1975. 

Mrs.  Anne  Stamm  gave  a report  on  the  Nesting  Records  and  urged 
all  members  to  participate  in  this  worthy  activity.  Mrs.  Stamm,  who  is  the 
Kentucky  representative  for  The  American  Bird,  appealed  to  members  to 
report  any  unusual  sightings  of  bird  migration. 

The  financial  report  was  given  and  approved.  The  business  meeting 
adjourned  at  4:50  p.m. 

The  annual  dinner  was  served  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Recreation  Hall  of 
the  Lodge.  Dr.  Monroe  welcomed  the  100  people  who  were  present,  made 
announcements  concerning  the  Sunday  field  trips,  and  introduced  the 
speaker  for  the  evening,  Mr.  Harold  Mayfield.  Mr.  Mayfield,  a former 
President  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  and  an  authority  on  the 
Kirtland’s  Warbler,  presented  a program  entitled  “The  Kirtland’s  Warbler, 
‘Bird  of  Fire’,  a Rare  and  Endangered  Species.”  He  linked  the  rarity  of 
the  bird  to  its  narrow  specialized  habitat  and  to  parasitism  by  cowbirds, 
and  he  discussed  work  now  underway  to  save  this  rare  species.  Mr.  May- 
field  concluded  his  interesting  and  informative  lecture  with  slides  of  the 
bird  and  its  habitat. 


Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Recording  Secretary 
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BIRDS  RECORDED  ON  FIELD  TRIPS  AT  THE 
FALL  MEETING,  1973 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron  (60),  Green  Heron,  Canada  Goose, 
Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Green-winged  Teal,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Wood  Duck, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red- 
tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle  (1), 
Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey  (1),  Peregrine  Falcon  (1),  Pigeon  Hawk,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Bobwhite,  Semipalmated  Plover,  Killdeer,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Lesser 
Yellowlegs,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Least  Sandpiper,  Semipalmated  Sandpiper, 
Ring-billed  Gull,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 
Screech  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird, 
Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red- 
bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Kingbird,  Eastern  Phoebe, 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher, 
Barn  Swallow,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Tit- 
mouse, White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Eastern  Blue- 
bird, Cedar  Waxwing,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo, 
Yellow- throated  Vireo,  Solitary  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  White 
Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Parula  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler,  Black- 
throated  Green  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler, 
Pine  Warbler,  Ovenbird,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Yellowthroat,  American  Red- 
start, House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Redwinged  Blackbird,  Common 
Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer  Tanager,  Card- 
inal, Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  American  Goldfinch,  Rufous- 
sided Towhee,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow.  Total  — 99  species. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1973 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Heilemann,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L. 

Monroe,  Jr. 

BLANDVILLE:  Newton  0.  Belt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Blaine  R.  Ferrell,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Jerome 

Ramsey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Shadowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Skillern, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson. 

CARLISLE : Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Kingsolver,  Ann  Kingsolver,  Given 

Harper. 

CLINTON : Larry  Wilson. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones. 

GEORGETOWN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  R.  Wells. 

JACKSON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Allaire. 
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LEXINGTON:  Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck,  Harold  L.  Frazier,  Deborah  Breen, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou  Boyarsky,  Amy  Boyarski,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Algie  Reece. 

LOUISVILLE:  Amelia  B.  Alford,  Susie  Biven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Brecher,  Virginia  Calvert,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Clay,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dau- 
bard,  Doris  Garst,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hummel,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McCon- 
nell, Dottie  Muntan,  Jim  Pasikowski,  Irvine  Rommel,  Evelyn  J.  Schnei- 
der, Larry  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Summerfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie,  Olga  Tafel,  Lois  Von  Allmen, 
Audrey  Wright. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Powell. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Mrs.  Sue  Place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W. 

Travis,  Mrs.  Irene  Wells. 

MURRAY : Gerald  Carter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Hancock,  C.  Wesley  Kem- 

per, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Nall,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Wallschlaeger,  Maurice  Humphrey,  Paul  W.  Sturm. 

OWENSBORO:  Lois  Black,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mary  Lydia  Green- 

well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  lies,  Emogene  Lashbrook,  Margaret  Med- 
ley, Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

PADUCAH:  Corbin  Meriweather. 

RICHMOND:  A.  L.  Whitt. 

SHEPHERDSVILLE : Woodrow  Masden. 

VALLEY  STATION : Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ellison. 

BOONEVILLE,  IND. : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Gray,  Donald  Andrews. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mayfield. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

September  28,  1973 

GENERAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward  $1540.15 

Receipts 

Membership  dues  $1331.75 

Interest  Income:  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan 
Assn,  on  Full-Paid  Shares  ($700.00),  Gordon  Wilson 
Memorial  Fund  Interest,  Interest  on  Savings  Cert. 

Colonial  Federal. 

Total  Interest  $ 152.74 

Sales:  Publications,  Checklists,  etc  $ 295.99 

Fall  Meetings,  1972  $ 288.45 

Spring  Meeting,  1973  $ 840.80  2909.73 


TOTAL  $4449.88 

Disbursements 

Printing:  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues  and  By-laws  $1369.93 

Supplies  and  Postage  194.58 

Contribution:  Nature  Conservancy  10.00 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund 

Three  Life  Memberships  150.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1972  335.75 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1973  979.14 

Refunds  for  cancelled  reservations  23.10 

Beckham  Bird  Club,  Membership  Transfer  1.00 

Total  Disbursements  3063.50 

Receipts  $4449.88 

Disbursements  3063.50 


Bal.  Fwd 1386.38 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky.  $ 889.74 

Seven  Full  paid  Shares  700.00 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assoc. 

Cert.  #D  282  @ 5%% 1000.00  2589.70 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Full  paid  Shares  35.20 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  64.76 

Interest  on  Certificate  58.77 

Three  Life  Memberships  150.00  308.73 


TOTAL 


2898.47 
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Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  7 Full-paid  Shares  35.20 

Balance  in  Fund  2863.27 


TOTAL  2898.47 

Balance  in  Savings  Acct.,  Sept.  28,  1973  1093.45 

Seven  Full-paid  Shares  700.00 

Savings  Cert.  Colonial  Fed.  Savings  & Loan  Assn.  1000.00 


TOTAL  2793.45 

THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 

Savings  & Loan  Assn.  314.35 

Certificate,  #D  281,  @ 5 %%  from 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  1000.00  1314.35 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  16.12 

Interest  on  Certificate  58.77  74.89 


Assets 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  330.47 

Certificate  #D  281  in  Colonial  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Assoc.,  Louisville,  Ky.  1000.00 

Interest  on  Certificate  58.77 


Total  1389.24 


BALANCE  SHEET 
September  28,  1973 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky $1386.38 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Assn.  Louisville,  Ky.  1793.45 

Savings  Certificate  in  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Assn.  1000.00  2793.45 


Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology 

Greater  Louisville  Savings  & Loan  Assn.  330.47 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn.  1000.00 

Interest  on  certificate  58.77  1389.24 


Total  Assets:  September  28,  1973  5569.07 

Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Treasurer 
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FIELD  NOTES 

A FLOCK  OF  MISSISSIPPI  KITES  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 


On  June  17,  1973  while  birding  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Reelfoot 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  a Mississippi 
Kite  (Ictinia  misisippiensis ) gliding  effortlessly  and  low  overhead.  The 
bird  was  in  adult  plumage:  white  head,  grayish  breast,  gray  back,  white 
rectangular  bar  in  the  secondaries,  and  a black  tail.  The  location  of  this 
sighting  was  near  the  west  end  of  the  refuge  road  where  it  joins  Fulton 
County  1282;  this  is  approximately  4500  feet  north  of  the  Tennessee  line.  I 
then  turned  around  and  saw  more  kites.  I carefully  searched  the  sky  with 
my  binoculars  and  counted  (several  times)  30  birds  of  this  species.  As  I 
faced  north  there  were  24  birds  to  the  east  and  six  to  the  west  of  me.  They 
were  scattered  loosely  in  layers  with  several  groups  of  3-4  birds.  The  day 
was  clear  and  hot  with  light  winds.  A number  of  dragonflies  were  in  the 
air  and  some  rather  high.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  large  number  of  Missis- 
sippi Kites  of  sufficient  interest  to  record.  — MICHAEL  LEE  BIERLY, 
3826  Bedford  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215. 


DUNLIN  AT  REELFOOT  LAKE 


A group  from  Nashville  birded  the  Reelfoot  Lake  area  April  7,  1973. 
In  the  Reelfoot  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  Kentucky  side  a 
single  Dunlin  ( Erolia  alpina)  was  recorded.  It  was  slightly  smaller  than 
the  Pectoral  Sandpipers  (Erolia  melanotos)  which  were  feeding  beside  it  at 
times;  back  light  gray,  breast  gray  with  fine  streaks;  legs  coal  black;  bill 
black  and  long  with  noted  droop  at  tip;  bird  was  observed  at  40  feet  for 
five  minutes  with  binoculars  and  scope  by  five  observers.  — MICHAEL 
LEE  BIERLY,  3826  Bedford  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215. 


CATTLE  EGRETS  IN  HENDERSON  COUNTY 

Two  Cattle  Egrets  (Bubulcus  ibis)  were  observed  feeding  in  a fescue 
pasture  beside  State  Highway  268  approximately  two  and  a half  miles 
northwest  of  Geneva,  Kentucky  in  Henderson  County.  The  date  was  May  2, 
1973  and  the  time  was  3:30  p.m.  Black  angus  cattle  were  grazing  nearby. 
The  birds  walked  about  and  one  flew  a short  distance  to  a wet  corner  of 
the  field.  One  was  observed  devouring  a crayfish  that  it  plucked  out  of  the 
ground.  The  observations  were  made  by  Game  Biologists  Ben  Burnley  and 
Lee  Nelson  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources. 
— LEE  K.  NELSON,  R.  R.  3,  Owensboro  42301. 
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BREEDING  JUVENILE  MOURNING  DOVE 

A breeding  juvenile  female  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  was 
killed  on  the  Twin  Eagle  Wildlife  Area  in  Owen  County  September  1,  1971. 
According  to  Biologist  Dan  Russell,  this  was  the  first  such  bird  to  be 
collected  in  Kentucky.  The  dove  had  replaced  eight  of  the  ten  primary  wing 
feathers  and  nine  of  the  primary  coverts.  This  indicates  a hatching  date 
between  April  28  and  May  21.  Thickened  glandular  areas  on  the  crop  indi- 
cated that  this  bird  was  producing  “pigeon  milk”  to  feed  young.  Of  14 
doves  examined  on  this  date,  nine  had  the  developed  “pigeon  milk”  glands 
to  feed  young.  — James  Durell  and  Dan  Russell. 


A FEEDING  HABIT  OF  THE  EASTERN  KINGBIRD 

Various  reports  in  the  literature  indicate  that  some  birds  are  quite 
resourceful  in  obtaining  new  food  supplies.  In  the  summers  of  1971,  1972, 
and  1973  I have  repeatedly  observed  the  Eastern  Kingbird  (Tyrannus  ty- 
rannus)  feeding  on  insects  flushed  up  by  a lawnmower.  Sometimes  a pair 
of  Kingbirds  perched  on  the  telephone  wire,  apparently  waiting  for  insects 
to  be  stirred  up.  They  dove  down  and  caught  the  insects  in  flight  with  their 
beaks.  They  actually  caught  insects  in  midair  underneath  the  handle  bars 
of  the  mower  while  the  mower  was  being  pushed  by  its  owner.  The  insects 
eaten  were  often  various  types  of  moths.  Thus,  the  Eastern  Kingbird  was 
observed  in  a feeding  habit  that  demonstrates  adaptability.  — L.  P.  ELLI- 
OTT, Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green  42101. 


ADDITIONAL  WINTER  RECORD  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  ORIOLE  IN  KENTUCKY 

During  mid-morning  of  January  22,  1973  a female  Baltimore  Oriole 
(Icterus  galbula)  was  observed  in  the  tree  near  our  bird  feeder  in  Rich- 
mond, Madison  County,  Kentucky.  It  was  observed  twice  among  feeding 
Starlings  and  House  Sparrows.  The  latest  fall  dates  for  this  species  as  in- 
dicated by  Mengel  in  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  were  in  October,  1945 
and  1946  at  Louisville.  He  also  reported  that  a female  Baltimore  Oriole  was 
taken  at  Louisville  on  January  2,  1953.  — JACLYN  R.  and  EUGENE  E. 
SCHROEDER,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences,  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, Richmond,  Kentucky  40475. 


YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD  AT  LEXINGTON 

On  August  24,  1973,  5:30  p.m.,  at  the  intersection  of  Paris  Pike  and 
New  Circle  Road,  a friend  and  I saw  a male  Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
(Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus) . The  solitary  bird  flew  along  the  road 
toward  our  traffic-stalled  car,  thus  assuring  identification.  — ALBERT 
WESTERMAN,  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton 40506. 
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ALBINO  EVENING  GROSBEAK 

During  the  week  of  April  23,  1973  a male  albino  Evening  Grosbeak 
(Hesperiphona  vespertina)  was  twice  noted  by  five  observers  in  the  Valley 
Station,  Kentucky  area.  The  bird  was  first  seen  while  feeding  on  sunflower 
seed  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Steilberg,  Jr.  in  southwest  Jefferson  County.  On  the 
following  Sunday  it  was  observed  at  the  feeder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Sum- 
merfield.  The  bird  was  a brilliant  canary  yellow  with  translucent  white 
wings  and  tail.  The  bill  appeared  slightly  lighter  than  in  a normal  bird  and 
was  without  the  greenish  cast  noted  on  most  birds.  The  eyes  appeared 
normal.  The  bird  was  not  seen  again  and  probably  left  with  the  bulk  of  the 
flock  of  75-100  the  following  week.  — WALTER  ELLISON,  10108  Stone 
St.  Road,  Valley  Station  40272. 


EVENING  GROSBEAK  OBSERVATION 

A large  number  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  was 
observed  in  Muldraugh,  Kentucky  and  the  Fort  Knox  Reservation  on  March 
25,  1973.  The  numbers  were  somewhat  reminiscent  of  those  witnessed  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1961-62.  Seventeen  birds  were  observed  in  the  early 
morning  feeding  on  the  buds  of  apple  trees.  In  the  evening  at  approximately 
7:00  p.m.  a flock  of  64  was  noted  in  a grove  of  wild  plums  feeding  on  the 
flower  buds.  — ALBERT  WESTERMAN,  Department  of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Lexington  40506. 


OBSERVATION  AT  RED  RIVER  GORGE 

On  February  24,  1973  near  the  Chimney  Rock  parking  area  in  the  Red 
River  Gorge,  my  wife  and  I noticed  a very  active  flock  of  small  birds  in 
an  oak  tree.  We  were  able  to  approach  closely  and  identified  them  as  a 
group  of  eight  Red  Crossbills  ( Loxia  curvirostra).  The  distinctive  red  of 
the  two  males  was  the  most  obvious  initial  field  mark.  The  characteristic 
crossed  bill  was  difficult  to  distinguish  at  first  due  to  the  lighting.  Three 
of  the  birds  were  females  with  buffy  yellow  coloration,  and  the  remaining 
three  were  immature  with  red  mottling.  Their  activity  seemed  to  consist  of 
social  interactions  rather  than  food  gathering  since  they  were  in  a dormant 
deciduous  tree.  They  were  very  vocal  and  tame. 

In  late  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  watched  a gathering  of  Turkey 
Vultures  (Cathartes  aura)  and  Black  Vultures  (Coragyps  atratus)  over 
the  Swift  Creek  bluffs  by  Sky  Bridge.  At  one  period  we  estimated  500-600 
birds  were  soaring  and  wheeling  in  the  area.  Uusing  a 45X  scope  we  were 
able  to  determine  that  the  highest  flyers  were  the  Black  Vultures.  The 
birds  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  approximately  one  and  a half  hours  and 
then  gradually  dispersed  as  slowly  as  they  had  massed.  — ANDREW  H. 
UTERHART,  1529  South  Limestone  Street,  Levington  40503. 
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JUNCO  WITH  MALFORMED  BILL 

On  March  3,  1971  I captured  an  adult  male  Slate-colored  Junco  (Junco 
hy emails)  with  an  unusual  bill  abnormality.  The  mandibles  were  crossed  — 
more  so  than  in  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra) . The  lower  mandible,  with 
the  forepart  missing  and  leaving  a jagged  edge,  had  grown  sharply  to  the 
right  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  upper  mandible,  near  its  base,  was  slight- 
ly slit  and  the  tip  was  blunted.  The  bird  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  active, 
although  it  remained  somewhat  aloof  from  the  other  seed-eating  species. 
How  the  bird  managed  to  pick  up  weed  seeds  was  a mystery.  The  small 
Junco  appeared  in  one  of  my  banding  traps  again  on  March  24,  1972  and 
thus  was  managing  to  survive  despite  its  bill  deformity.  — ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


BALD  EAGLE  SIGHTING  AT  THE  FALL  MEETING 

On  September  29,  1973  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornitholog- 
ical Society,  30  members  in  a group  led  by  Dr.  Clell  Peterson  observed  an 
immature  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) . The  location  was  north 
of  the  bridge  over  Pryor  Creek  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  This  is  an 
early  sighting  of  Bald  Eagles  in  the  LBL  since  no  active  nests  have  been 
reported  in  the  area  since  the  1940’s,  and  these  birds  are  primarily  found 
only  as  winter  residents.  In  general  they  are  here  from  November  1 to 
April  1,  reaching  a peak  in  numbers  in  mid-February.  — Mrs.  WENDELL 
KINGSOLVER,  Carlisle,  Kentucky. 


UNUSUAL  BIRD  CONCENTRATION  AT  TRANSIENT  LAKE 

The  Chaney  transient  lake  near  Bowling  Green  contained  water  until 
early  August  in  1973.  On  August  1 my  wife  and  I observed  several  bird 
species  in  the  vicinity,  including  32  Black  Terns  (Chlidonias  niger),  both 
adults  and  immature  birds.  On  August  11  the  lake  was  less  than  one  acre 
in  size,  and  thousands  of  small  dead  fish  and  tadpoles  as  well  as  many  live 
ones  were  seen.  Birds  observed  in  the  immediate  area  included  40  Turkey 
Vultures,  51  Green  Herons,  1 Great  Blue  Heron,  6 Mallard,  2 Blue-winged 
Teal,  4 Wood  Ducks,  30  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  2 Greater  Yellowlegs,  and  2 
Killdeer.  — H.  E.  SHADOWEN,  Biology  Dept.,  Western  Kentucky  Univ., 
Bowling  Green  42101. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


SEMINARS  IN  ORNITHOLOGY 

A home  study  course  in  Ornithology  is  now  available  through  the 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University.  The  Laboratory  offers 
in  nine  seminars  a college-level  course  in  Bird  Biology  to  be  studied  at 
home.  Each  seminar  is  written  by  a leading  American  ornithologist,  with 
Olin  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.  as  editor.  A certificate  signed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology  is  received  upon  completion  of  the  course.  For 
more  information  contact  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 159  Sapsucker  Woods  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 


INFORMATION  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER 

The  Editor  solicits  original  research  articles  (not  published  elsewhere), 
field  notes,  and  photographs  concerning  birds  in  Kentucky  and  conservation 
as  it  affects  birds.  Material  is  welcomed  from  nonmembers  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  The  Kentucky  Warbler  is 
published  quarterly  and  printed  in  multiples  of  four  pages  (e.g.  8,  12,  16, 
etc.).  Because  of  this,  articles  are  not  always  published  in  the  issue  follow- 
ing their  arrival. 

If  possible,  manuscripts  should  be  typewritten  and  double-spaced. 
Photographs  should  be  sharp,  have  good  contrast,  be  on  glossy  black-and- 
white  paper,  and  should  be  approximately  5x7  or  8x10  inches  in  size.  Every 
contribution  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  editor. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Miss  Helen  Gill 


Dr.  E.  Max  Wheeler 
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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  NOMENCLATURE  OF 
KENTUCKY  BIRDS 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  5th  edition  of  the  Check-list  of  North 
American  birds , published  in  1957  by  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
and  regarded  as  the  standard  taxonomic  reference  on  American  birds,  there 
have  been  numerous  studies  resulting  in  new  information  and  changes  in 
the  taxonomic  treatment  of  our  bird  species.  Although  the  preparation  of 
the  6th  edition  of  the  Check-list  is  currently  underway,  several  more  years 
will  elapse  before  the  new  edition  hits  the  press.  In  the  interim,  the  A.  O.  U. 
Committee  on  Classification  and  Nomenclature,  who  make  the  final  de- 
cisions, have  produced  a list  of  “nbncontroversial”  changes  that  will  be 
adopted  in  the  6th  edition;  these  changes  have  been  published  as  the 
“Thirty-second  Supplement  to  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  Check- 
list of  North  American  Birds”  in  the  April  1973  issue  of  The  Auk  (90: 
411-419).  In  the  paper  presented  here,  I will  list  only  those  changes  affect- 
ing Kentucky  species  and  will  discuss  briefly  the  reasoning  behind  these 
changes.  The  list  below  is  presented  in  Check-list  sequence,  with  the  ap- 
propriate pages  in  the  5th  edition  indicated.  These  constitute  all  the 
published  changes  to  date  that  have  been  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

Page 

4 Podiceps  grisegena  (Boddaert).  Red-necked  Grebe. 

Podiceps  grisegena  holbollii  Reinhardt. 

5 Podiceps  nigricollis  C.  L.  Brehm.  Eared  Grebe. 

Podiceps  nigricollis  calif ornicus  Heermann. 

47  Casmerodius  albus  (Linnaeus).  Great  Egret. 

48  Egretta  thula  (Molina).  Snowy  Egret. 

Egretta  thula  thula  (Molina). 

54  Mycteria  americana  Linnaeus.  Wood  Stork. 

68  Chen  caerulescens  (Linnaeus).  Snow  Goose. 

Chen  caerulescens  caerulescens  (Linnaeus). 

70  Tadoma  ferruginea  (Pallas).  Ruddy  Sheld-Duck. 

[Hypothetical  List] 

76  Anas  crecca  Linnaeus.  Green-winged  Teal. 

Anas  crecca  carolinensis  Gmelin.  “American  Green-winged 
Teal.” 

78  Anas  penelope  Linnaeus.  European  Wigeon. 

79  Anas  americana  Gmelin.  American  Wigeon. 

80  Anas  clypeata  Linnaeus.  Northern  Shoveler. 

94  Melanitta  nigra  (Linnaeus).  Black  Scoter. 

Melanitta  nigra  americana  (Swainson). 
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101  Elanoides  forficatus  (Linnaeus).  Swallow-tailed  Kite. 
Elanoides  forficatus  forficatus  (Linnaeus). 

106  Buteo  jamaicensis  (Gmelin).  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

Buteo  jamaicensis  harlani  (Audubon). 

110  Buteo  lag  opus  (Pontoppidan) . Rough-legged  Hawk. 
Buteo  lagopus  sanctijohannis  (Gmelin). 

112  Aquila  chrysaetos  (Linnaeus).  Golden  Eagle. 

Aquila  chrysaetos  canadensis  (Linnaeus). 

120  Falco  columbarius  Linnaeus.  Merlin. 

122  Falco  sparverius  Linnaeus.  American  Kestrel. 

174  Pluvialis  squatarola  (Linnaeus).  Black-bellied  Plover. 

185  Bartramia  longicauda  (Bechstein).  Upland  Sandpiper. 

190  Tringa  melanoleuca  (Gmelin).  Greater  Yellowlegs. 

191  Tringa  flavipes  (Gmelin).  Lesser  Yellowlegs. 

192  Calidris  canutus  (Linnaeus).  Red  Knot. 

193  Calidris  maritima  (Brunnich).  Purple  Sandpiper. 

[Hypothetical  List] 

195  Calidris  melanotos  (Vieillot).  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

196  Calidris  fuscicollis  (Vieillot).  White-rumped  Sandpiper. 

196  Calidris  bairdii  (Coues).  Baird’s  Sandpiper. 

197  Calidris  minutilla  (Vieillot).  Least  Sandpiper. 

199  Calidris  alpina  (Linnaeus).  Dunlin. 

Calidris  alpina  pacifica  (Coues). 

202  Calidris  pusilla  (Linnaeus).  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 

203  Calidris  mauri  (Cabanis).  Western  Sandpiper. 

207  Calidris  alba  (Pallas).  Sanderling. 

222  Larus  thayeri  Brooks.  Thayer’s  Gull. 

262  Zenaida  macroura  (Linnaeus).  Mourning  Dove. 

Zenaida  macroura  carolinensis  (Linnaeus). 

Zenaida  macroura  marginella  (Woodhouse). 

264  Columbina  passerina  (Linnaeus).  Ground  Dove 
[Hypothetical  List] 

312  Colaptes  auratus  (Linnaeus).  Common  Flicker. 

343  Empidonax  traillii  (Audubon).  Willow  Flycatcher. 

344  Empidonax  alnorum  Brewster.  Alder  Flycatcher. 
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418  Telmatodytes  palustris  (Wilson).  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 
Telmatodytes  palustris  dissaeptus  (Bangs). 

423  Dumetella  carolinensis  (Linnaeus).  Gray  Catbird. 

431  Turdus  migratorius  Linnaeus.  American  Robin. 

436  Catharus  guttatus  (Pallas).  Hermit  Thrush. 

Catharus  guttatus  faxoni  (Bangs  and  Penard). 

438  Catharus  ustulatus  (Nuttall).  Swainson’s  Thrush. 

Catharus  ustulatus  swainsoni  (Tschudi). 

440  Catharus  minimus  (Lafresnaye) . Gray-cheeked  Thrush. 

Catharus  minimus  minimus  (Lafresnaye). 

441  Catharus  fuscescens  (Stephens).  Veery. 

Catharus  fuscescens  fuscescens  (Stephens). 

Catharus  fuscescens  salicicola  (Ridgway). 

459  Bombycilla  garrulus  (Linnaeus).  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

[Hypothetical  List] 

485  Parula  americana  (Linnaeus).  Northern  Parula. 

491  Dendroica  coronata  (Linnaeus).  Yellow-rumped  Warbler. 

510  Geothlypis  trichas  (Linnaeus).  Common  Yellowthroat. 

533  Icterus  galbula  (Linnaeus).  Northern  Oriole. 

Icterus  galbula  galbula  (Linnaeus).  “Baltimore  Oriole” 

537  Cassidix  major  (Vieillot).  Boat-tailed  Grackle. 

[Hypothetical  List] 

546  Cardinalis  cardinalis  (Linnaeus).  Cardinal. 

Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis  (Linnaeus). 

592  Ammospiza  leconteii  (Audubon).  Le  Conte’s  Sparrow. 

593  Ammodramus  henslowii  (Audubon).  Henslow’s  Sparrow. 

Ammodramus  henslowii  henslowii  (Audubon). 

607  Junco  hyemalis  (Linnaeus).  Dark-eyed  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  montanus  Ridgway. 

In  addition,  one  introduced  species  that  is  currently  omitted  from  most 
Kentucky  lists  despite  its  former  establishment  in  parts  of  the  state  has 
been  changed: 

147  Alectoris  chukar  (J.  E.  Gray).  Chukar. 

The  changes  in  the  scientific  names  may  be  grouped  into  two  cate- 
gories: those  that  are  a result  of  nomenclatural  decisions  and  those  that 
are  a result  of  taxonomic  studies.  In  the  former  category  are  differences 
in  spelling  brought  about  by  amendments  to  the  International  Code  of 
Zoological  Nomenclature  (removal  of  diacritical  marks  in  Podiceps  grise- 
gena  holbollii,  Elonoides,  Aquila  chrysaetos , and  Telmatodytes  palustiris 
dissaeptus;  the  spelling  out  of  the  abbreviated  Buteo  lag  opus  s.johannis; 
and  the  changing  of  gender  of  Bombycilla  garrula  to  Bombycilla  garrulus , 
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since  the  species  name  is  a noun  in  apposition  rather  than  an  adjective) 
and  the  replacement  of  names  through  decisions  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Zoological  Nomenclature  ( Podiceps  nigricollis  for  Podiceps 
caspicus,  Cardinalis  for  Richmondena ) . 

The  remainder  of  the  current  changes  are  the  result  of  studies  on  the 
taxonomy  of  the  groups  involved.  A number  of  these  studies  suggest  the 
lumping  of  two  or  more  genera  into  one  in  groups  where  oversplitting  has 
occurred  ( Leucophoyx  in  Egretta;  Casarca  in  Tadoma;  Mareca  and 
Spatula  in  Anas;  Oidemia  in  Melanitta;  Squatarola  in  Pluvialis;  Totanus 
in  Tringa;  Erolia,  Ereunetes  and  Crocethia  in  Calidris;  Zenaidura  in 
Zenaida;  and  Columbigallina  in  Columbina).  Two  other  changes  at  the 
generic  level  are  based  on  the  uncovering  of  false  relationships  implied  by 
the  old  taxonomy:  the  four  thrushes  formerly  in  the  genus  Hylocichla 
(excluding  the  Wood  Thrush,  which  remains  alone  in  Hylocichla)  are  now 
known  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Nightingale-Thrushes  of  Middle  America 
and  are  therefore  included  in  the  genus  Catharus  (Dilger,  The  Auk  73: 
313,  1956),  and  the  Le  Conte’s  and  Henslow’s  Sparrows,  formerly  com- 
prising the  genus  Passerherbulus,  are  related  respectively  to  the  Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow  and  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  and  are  thus  transferred 
respectively  to  the  genera  Ammospiza  and  Ammodramus  (Murray,  The 
Auk  85:  586-593,  1968). 

The  remaining  changes  reflect  a better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships within  various  species  groups.  Taxonomy  had  long  been  viewed  in 
light  of  distinctions  we  as  observers  of  birds  could  discern,  rather  than 
acceptance  of  the  recognition  displayed  by  the  birds  themselves.  Modern 
ornithologists  have  now  generally  adopted  the  latter  viewpoint,  distinguish- 
ing species  from  one  another  on  the  basis  of  “biological  isolating  mechan- 
isms” rather  than  appearance  alone;  in  other  words,  if  the  birds  can  tell 
the  difference,  then  we  recognize  them  as  different,  and  conversely,  if  the 
two  “kinds”  of  birds  do  not  make  these  distinctions  and  freely  interbreed 
in  nature,  then  we  consider  them  to  be  one  species.  Thus  we  have  “lost” 
the  Blue  Goose  (to  the  Snow  Goose)  ; Harlan’s  Hawk  (to  the  Red-tailed 
Hawk);  Yellow- shafted,  Red-shafted  and  Gilded  Flickers  (by  combining 
into  a single  species,  the  Common  Flicker)  ; Myrtle  and  Audubon’s  Warb- 
lers (by  combining  into  the  Yellow-rumped  Warbler)  ; Baltimore  and 
Bullock’s  Orioles  (by  combining  into  the  Northern  Oriole)  ; and  the  Slate- 
colored  and  Oregon  Juncos  (by  combining  into  the  Dark-eyed  Junco).  We 
have  gained  as  full  species  the  Thayer’s  Gull  (from  the  Herring  Gull)  ; 
Alder  and  Willow  Flycatchers  (by  splitting  up  the  “Traill’s”)  ; and  the 
Boat-tailed  Grackle  (as  distinct  from  the  Great-tailed  Grackle).  With  the 
exception  of  the  Blue  Goose,  all  the  “lost”  species  are  now  recognized  as 
distinct  subspecies  or  subspecies  groups  with  a zone  of  contact  between  the 
groups  where  random  interbreeding  occurs;  the  Blue  Goose  has  been  shown 
to  be  merely  a color  phase  of  the  Snow  Goose  with  free  interbreeding 
between  color  types,  much  as  occurs  with  the  red  and  gray  phases  of  the 
Screech  Owl  (Cooke  and  Gooch,  Evolution  22:  289,  1968).  The  Thayer’s 
Gull  breeds  in  colonies  with  Herring  Gulls,  where  they  are  distinct  in 
morphology  and  discriminate  between  one  another  without  interbreeding; 
thus,  they  constitute  separate  and  distinct  species  (Smith,  Orn.  Monogr. 
4:  10-33,  1969).  And  although  we  have  a hard  time  telling  it,  the  Alder 
and  Willow  Flycatchers  likewise  are  quite  distinct,  with  different  habitats 
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and  calls,  the  latter  serving  to  permit  the  species  to  recognize  each  other; 
despite  the  fact  that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  by  morphology,  usually 
not  even  in  the  hand,  they  are  distinct  species  biologically  (Stein,  Proc. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  107:  21-50,  1963).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ken- 
tucky the  Willow  Flycatcher  is  our  breeding  bird  (with  its  characteristic 
“fitz-bew”  call),  while  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  but  a migrant  and  known 
for  certain  only  from  a singing  individual  recorded  in  May  near  Louisville 
(giving  its  “wee-bee-o”  call). 

On  the  matter  of  common  names,  there  have  been  a few  additional 
changes.  Some  were  changed  to  provide  a modifier  name  for  species  shar- 
ing a group  name  with  others  (Shoveler  to  Northern  Shoveler,  Knot  to 
Red  Knot,  Catbird  to  Gray  Catbird,  Robin  to  American  Robin,  and  Yellow- 
throat  to  Common  Yellowthroat) , two  to  reflect  formerly  incorrect  taxo- 
nomic implications  (Wood  Ibis  to  Wood  Stork,  Upland  Plover  to  Upland 
Sandpiper),  and  the  remainder  to  conform  to  more  modern  or  widespread 
international  usage  (Common  Egret  to  Great  Egret,  Common  Scoter  to 
Black  Scoter,  Pigeon  Hawk  to  Merlin,  and  Sparrow  Hawk  to  American 
Kestrel). 

One  further  point  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Check-list  Committee  to  do  away  with  well  established  and  long  stand- 
ing vernacular  names.  The  term  “Blue  Goose”  will  continue  in  usage  for 
the  blue  morph  of  the  Snow  Goose.  Distinctive  subspecies  (or  subspecies 
groups)  formerly  recognized  as  species  will  retain  their  old  names  for  the 
respective  groups  within  the  species.  Thus  for  Kentucky  species,  the  fol- 
lowing lineup  will  prevail: 

Colaptes  auratus  (Linnaeus).  Common  Flicker. 

Colaptes  auratus  auratus  subspecies  group.  Yellow-shafted  Flicker. 

Colaptes  auratus  auratus  (Linnaeus) 

Colaptes  auratus  cafer  subspecies  group.  Red-shafter  Flicker. 

Colaptes  auratus  chrysoides  subspecies  group.  Gilded  Flicker. 

Dendroica  coronata  (Linnaeus).  Yellow-rumped  Warbler. 

Dendroica  coronata  coronata  subspecies  group.  Mrytle  Warbler. 

Dendroica  coronata  coronata  (Linnaeus). 

Dendroica  coronata  auduboni  subspecies  group.  Audubon’s  Warbler. 

Icterus  galbula  (Linnaeus).  Northern  Oriole. 

Icterus  galbula  galbula  (Linnaeus).  Baltimore  Oriole. 

Icterus  galbula  bullockii  subspecies  group.  Bullock’s  Oriole. 

Junco  hyemalis  (Linnaeus).  Dark-eyed  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis  subspecies  group.  Slate-colored  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis  (Linnaeus). 

Junco  hyemalis  carolinensis  Brewster. 

Junco  hyemalis  cismontanus  Dwight. 

Junco  hyemalis  aikeni  Ridgway.  White- winged  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  or  eg  anus  subspecies  group.  Oregon  Junco. 

Junco  hyemalis  montanus  Ridgway. 

Junco  hyemalis  insularis  Ridgway.  Guadalupe  Junco. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  where  circumstances  will  not  permit  a 
definite  identification  (which  is  most  of  the  time),  the  term  “Traill’s  Fly- 
catcher” will  be  retained  to  designate  an  individual  in  the  Willow-Alder 
Flycatcher  complex. 

In  Kentucky,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  a new  array  of  common 
names.  We  should  continue  to  use  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Myrtle  Warbler, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  and  Slate-colored  or  Oregon  Junco,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  recommended  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list  Committee. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  numerous  other  changes  adopted  in  the  6th 
edition  of  the  Check-list,  since  the  foregoing  are  merely  the  noncontro- 
versial  ones,  but  in  the  meantime  we  in  Kentucky  (and  in  the  writings  in 
the  Kentucky  Warbler)  should  conform  to  these  changes,  which  will  be 
adopted  as  standard  for  the  immediate  future. 

— Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1973-1974 


Our  Mid-winter  Bird  Count  showed  a slight  decline  in  number  of 
species,  perhaps  due  to  inclement  weather  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  fewer  counts  reported  from  the  state  this  year.  As  usual  some  un- 
expected species  (Osprey,  Peregrine  Falcon,  and  Sandhill  Crane)  were 
reported,  and  some  expected  species  (Turkey  Vulture)  were  not  seen  on 
the  day  of  the  count.  The  editor  wishes  to  thank  those  who  participated 
for  their  support  and  the  prompt  reporting  of  their  observations. 

% % * 


MARION  (all  points  within  a 5-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Marion). 
— Dec.  30;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. ; temp.  25°  to  32°;  wind  NE,  0-5  m.p.h. 
One  observer.  Total  party  hours,  9 (7  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  15.  Total,  41  species,  2802  individuals.  — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler). 

5f:  ❖ 


MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Madisonville,  to  include  J.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek,  KY 
892,  2 lakes  near  Madisonville;  deciduous  forests  and  thickets  50%,  lake 
shore  30%,  open  fields  20%).  — Dec.  23;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Heavy 
overcast;  temp.  38°  to  48°;  wind  SW,  1-5  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  one 
party.  Total  party  hours,  10  (8  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  45 
(7  on  foot,  38  by  car).  Total,  51  species,  10,011  individuals.  Lakes  partly 
frozen.  — Carolyn  Coffman,  Chip  Coffman,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler), 
Edwin  Trathen,  Naomi  Trathen,  Mrs.  Mary  Travis,  Nathanael  Travis. 


* * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  park  lodge,  to  include  the  park’s  deciduous  and  pine 
woods,  fields,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands).  — Dec.  28;  6:45 
a.m.  to  3:45  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy;  temp.  22°  to  48°;  wind  SW,  12-15  m.p.h. 
Five  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  17  (15  on  foot,  2 by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  20  (11  on  foot,  9 by  car).  Total,  49  species,  1,182  in- 
dividuals. — Don  Andrews,  Rusty  Colvard,  Willard  Gray,  Gregory  Han- 
cock, James  W.  Hancock  (compiler). 

s<!  * 


SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Sorgho; 
open  fields,  woodlots,  creek  bottoms,  and  streams).  — Dec.  28;  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  46°  to  30°;  wind  N,  8-10  m.p.h.  Four  observers  in  two 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  16  (15  on  foot,  1 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  57 
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An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  during  the  count  period,  but  not  on  the  count  day. 
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(10  on  foot,  47  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  4,143  individuals.  — Joe  Ford 
(compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

sH  >;«  jfc 


YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  US 
60,  approximately  2 miles  east  of  Maceo;  must  of  the  territory  covered 
in  past  years  was  not  covered  on  this  count).  — Jan.  1;  9:45  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m.  Snow  during  morning,  cloudy  and  windy;  temp.  10°  to  12°;  wind  3-5 
m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  5 (3  on  foot,  2 
by  car).  Total  party  miles,  16  (3  on  foot,  13  by  car).  Total,  36  species, 
842  individuals. 

Due  to  lack  of  observers,  much  of  the  territory  covered  on  former 
counts  had  to  be  eliminated.  Observations  made  at  the  feeders  of  Mrs. 
Marvin  Ray  and  Mrs.  Bea  Whalen  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  birds 
seen.  Of  interest  was  seven  Bluebirds  and  two  Brown  Thrashers  at  Mr. 
Powell’s  feeder.  — A.  L.  Powell  (compiler),  Mildred  Powell. 


* 


BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green).  — Dec.  22;  7:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  12°  to  34°;  wind  SW,  0-10  m.p.h.  Seven  observers 
in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  14  (11  on  foot,  3 by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  87  (8  on  foot,  79  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  3,059  individuals. 

The  large  roost  of  previous  years  was  not  located  within  the  count 
area  this  year.  — Blaine  Ferrell,  Scott  Ford,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Jeb  Pickard, 
Sim  Pickard,  Marvin  Russell,  H.  E.  Shadowen  (compiler). 


❖ 


* 


* 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-Out).  — Dec.  16;  7:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Overcast  with  snow  flurries;  temp.  28°  to  33°;  wind  0-10 
m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party  hours,  29  Vz.  Total  party 
miles,  90  (18  on  foot,  72  by  car).  Total,  43  species,  2,164  individuals. 

The  1973  count  was  low  on  species,  about  average  on  individuals.  A 
Christmas  count  record  was  the  sighting  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell  of 
two  Sandhill  Cranes  flying  overhead.  There  is  a December  record  of  Sand- 
hill Cranes  over  the  park  area  (Dilley,  December  4,  1960),  but  none  before 
on  a Christmas  count.  — Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Blaine  Ferrell,  Mrs. 
James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  George  Ray, 
H.  E.  Shadowen. 


i{C  sj*  sjt 


GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Hay- 
ward store;  Beaver  Creek  environs  northwest  and  west  of  Glasgow,  Ish 
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Wininger  farm,  Barren  River  reservoir  ramps,  Gillenwater  farm  and 
South  Fork  area,  Brigadoon  farms  on  Skagg’s  Creek).  — Jan.  1,  1974; 
7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast;  low  ceiling;  snow  flurries;  ground  and 
ponds  frozen;  temp.  18°  to  31°;  wind  N-NW,  5-15  m.p.h.  Six  observers  in 
3 parties.  Total  party  hours,  36!/2,  (13  on  foot,  23V2  by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  61  (13  on  foot,  48  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  10,278  individuals. 

The  weather  was  bitter  and  the  visibility  poor.  Many  smaller  birds 
usually  seen  were  not  recorded  due  to  their  inactivity  because  of  the 
weather  conditions.  — Mike  and  Nancy  Barr,  Frances  Ellis,  Marquita 
Gillenwater,  Wayne  Mason,  Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

* * ❖ 


OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  area  as  described  1972).  — 
Dec.  26;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Sky  overcast,  intermittent  heavy  rain; 
temp.  43°  to  51°;  wind  N-SE,  5-54  m.p.h.  Ground  bare,  water  open.  Six 
observers  in  three  parties.  Total  party  hours,  26  (12  on  foot,  14  by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  111  (17  on  foot,  94  by  car).  Total,  68  species,  4,858 
individuals. 

Winter  bird  counts  have  been  taken  at  Otter  Creek  Park  since  the 
early  forties,  and  this  year  the  number  of  species  exceeded  all  other  winter 
counts  here  with  a total  of  68.  The  duck  population  was  much  higher  than 
usual  and  of  particular  interest  was  the  large  number  of  Pintails.  Birds 
of  prey  were  well  represented.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  was  seen  by  Doris 
Coffey  and  Albert  Westerman.  The  black  “cap”  or  crown  and  facial  mark- 
ings were  clearly  observed.  Woodpeckers  were  down  in  numbers  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker.  The  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds  in 
the  afternoon  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  low  count  on  some  species. 
Also,  one  section  of  shrubby  growth  within  the  area  was  not  covered  due 
to  inclement  weather.  — Doris  Coffey,  Joseph  Croft,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Anne 
L.  Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Albert  Westerman. 


* ❖ * 


LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
junction  of  Highways  42  and  22,  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  23; 
5:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  32°  to  46°;  wind  SW,  0-5  m.p.h. 
Water  partly  open,  less  than  one  inch  of  snow  on  ground.  Twenty-one  ob- 
servers in  8 parties.  Total  party  hours,  60  (38  on  foot,  22  by  car).  Total 
party  miles,  296  (22  on  foot,  274  by  car).  Total,  80  species,  49,919  individ- 
uals. 

The  greatest  surprise  of  the  count  was  the  number  of  open  field  birds, 
with  all-time  highs  for  Louisville  set  on  Horned  Lark,  Lapland  Longspur, 
and  Snow  Bunting;  latter  was  second  count  record,  reported  by  Quiafe 
and  Monroe  at  two  different  localities  (4  birds  and  5 birds)  with  long- 
spurs  and  larks.  The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  is  a first  count  record  and 
was  found  by  Quaife  and  Monroe  with  a group  of  5 Savannah  Sparrows. 
One  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawks  recorded  was  an  adult  in  melanistic  phase, 
representing  the  western  race  Buteo  jamaicensis  calurus;  this  particular 
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phase  is  very  striking,  with  the  entirely  black  body  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  black-barred,  white  flight  feathers  and  rufous  tail.  Other  highs 
for  Louisville  included  the  Mourning  Dove  and  the  Savannah  Sparrow.  — 
Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  Herbert  Clay,  Joseph  Croft,  Dennis  Holding,  Violet 
Jackson,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Brainard  Palmer- 
Ball,  Robert  Quaife,  Jon  Rickert,  Mrs.  Charles  Robertson,  William  Ruhe, 
Helga  Schulte,  Carl  Schultz,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith,  Anne  Stamm, 
Frederick  Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie  (Beckham 
Bird  Club). 


* * % 


DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  courthouse).  — Dec.  22;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Temp.  6°  to  30°; 
wind  E-SE,  3 m.p.h.  Snow  cover  2 inches;  water  partly  open;  clear.  Nine- 
teen observers  in  7 parties.  Total  party  hours,  46.  Total  party  miles,  93 
(3  on  foot,  88  by  car).  Total,  44  species,  7,280  individuals.  — Jackson 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Glore,  Virginia  Gudgel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Heck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  Hill,  Moseill  Jester,  J.  W.  Kemper,  Ross  Kream- 
er,  Jane  Larson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Loetscher,  James  and  Michael 
Marsh,  Margaret  Myers  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wiley. 

* * * 


LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  (East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  as  described  in  1971  count).  — Dec.  29; 
6:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Overcast,  intermittent  moderate  rain  all  day;  temp. 
33°  to  48°;  wind  NW,  7-30  m.p.h.  Water  open.  Twenty-three  observers  in 
11  parties.  Total  party  hours,  54  (22  on  foot,  32  by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  361  (18  on  foot,  343  by  car).  Total,  63  species,  6,488  individuals.  — 
Ellen  Allen,  Janet  Barkley,  Mary  Burns,  Lillian  Baxter,  Lowell  Bush,  Dean 
Davis,  Ruth  Davis,  Lyda  Feck,  Michael  Flynn,  Lewis  Francis,  O.  K.  Green, 
Joe  Grimsley,  G.  Colin  Hyde,  Maude  Hurt,  Betty  Marson,  Alfred  M.  Reece 
(compiler),  Virginia  Reece,  Joyce  Robbins,  Barbara  Ruff,  Constance 
Schwein,  Ricky  Schwein,  Andrew  Herbert,  Marion  Uterhart,  Conley  Web- 
ster, Robert  Welch,  Hilda  Woods. 

* * * 


FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  XJ.S.  127  and  KY.  1900;  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  15; 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Overcast,  snowing  in  early  morning;  temp.  30°  to 
34°;  wind  N-NE,  0-10  m.p.h.  Snow  cover  1 to  2 inches;  water  open.  Eleven 
observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  25  (18  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total 
party  miles,  121  (15  on  foot,  106  by  car).  Total,  56  species,  2,340  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Long-eared  Owl  was  found  in  a dense  red  cedar  thicket.  The 
Pileated  Woodpecker  continues  to  be  more  numerous  each  year.  Species 
scarce  or  absent  include  Cedar  Waxwing,  Myrtle  Warbler,  and  Swamp 
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Sparrow.  — Marvin  Bing,  William  Caine,  E.  J.  Carr,  Peggy  Derryberry, 
Mary  Grayson,  Paul  Hulker,  Howard  Jones  (compiler),  Mary  Rose  Kautz- 
man,  Lewis  and  Mary  Pfouts,  Ferol  Wilkerson. 


* 


* 


* 


KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County;  area  as  described  1972).  — Dec.  29;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Partly 
cloudy  becoming  overcast;  temp.  27°  to  48°;  wind  S,  5-15  m.p.h.  Ground 
bare  and  frozen,  water  open.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party- 
hours,  9V2  (6  on  foot,  3V2  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  70  (4  on  foot,  66  by 
car).  Total  37  species,  1,576  individuals.  — Marvin  Bing,  Howard  P.  Jones 
(compiler). 


* # * 


WILLARD  (same  territory,  with  little  change,  since  first  census  made 
in  1937;  area  is  through  creek  bottoms,  old  fields,  and  woodland  area).  — 
Dec.  27;  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Windy;  temp.  76°  to  82°;  wind,  18  m.p.h. 
One  observer.  Total  party-hours,  6 (6  on  foot,  0 by  car)  ; Total  party 
miles,  6 (6  on  foot,  0 by  car.  Total  21  species,  143  individuals.  — Ercel 
Kozee  (compiler). 
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FIELD  NOTES 


PINTAIL  DUCK  NESTING  IN  KENTUCKY 

Although  a fairly  common  transient  and  winter  resident  in  Kentucky 
(Mengel,  THE  BIRDS  OF  KENTUCKY,  A.O.U.  Ornithol.  Mono.  No.  3,  p. 
181,  1965),  The  Pintail  Duck  (Anas  acuta)  has  heretofore  not  been  known 
to  nest  in  that  state.  In  the  summer  of  1973  the  successful  nesting  and 
rearing  of  young  by  this  species  did  occur,  thus  constituting  the  first  such 
event  to  be  recorded  in  Kentucky. 

A pair  of  adult  Pintails  was  seen  on  a large  farm  pond  one  mile 
south  of  Eminence,  Shelby  County,  Kentucky  in  late  April  1973  by  Mr. 
David  Wilson,  the  owner  of  the  property.  After  six  weeks  the  male  Pin- 
tail was  no  longer  present;  in  early  June  the  female  was  seen  with  eleven 
downcovered  young.  On  July  22,  when  I first  saw  the  birds,  there  were 
but  five  young  remaining;  each  was  approximately  one-third  the  size  of 
the  mother.  The  last  sighting  of  the  ducks  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  on  August 
8,  at  which  time  the  five  young  were  almost  as  large  as  their  mother. 

I am  indebted  to  David  Wilson  for  sharing  with  me  his  observations, 
and  to  Mr.  David  Orr  of  Louisville  for  bringing  the  events  to  my  atten- 
tion. — THANE  S.  ROBINSON,  Department  of  Biology  (Contribution  No. 
163),  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.  40208. 

LATE  NESTING  OF  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD 

During  the  course  of  my  duties  as  Seasonal  Naturalist  at  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  during  the  summer  of  1973  Park  Superintendent  Joe 
Kulezia,  Seasonal  Naturalist  Elmer  Cooke,  and  I had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  late  nesting  of  a pair  of  Eastern  Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis) 
just  outside  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  nest  was  located  approxi- 
mately seven  feet  off  the  ground  in  a natural  hole  in  a tree.  The  three 
fledglings  were  first  noticed  on  a branch  near  the  nest.  Down  was  plainly 
evident.  I last  observed  the  fledglings  with  the  male  parent  in  the  trees 
beside  the  office  on  November  4.  — PEGGY  T.  RIPPY,  Western  Kentucky 
University,  Bowling  Green  42101. 

LATE  SIGHTING  OF  DICKCISSEL 

On  the  morning  of  November  9,  1973  I saw  a Dickcissel  (Spiza  ameri- 
cana)  when  it  came  to  my  patio  to  feed  with  the  House  Sparrows  which 
consume  the  scratch  feed  I put  out.  It  also  went  to  the  bird  bath  and 
drank.  It  did  not  have  a black  bib,  but  it  had  a yellow  breast  with  black 
streaking,  yellow  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  brilliant  chestnut  patch 
on  the  wing.  It  was  still  with  the  sparrows  on  November  13.  — MRS.  ED- 
WARD BOWNE,  1321  Woodmere  Lane,  Owensboro  42301. 

SIGHTING  OF  BAND-TAILED  PIGEON 

On  Friday,  November  30,  1973  Mrs.  Malcolm  (Winifred)  Tanner  of 
Eddyville  called  to  report  a strange  bird  that  had  been  coming  to  the 
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feeders  in  her  yard  for  about  ten  days.  After  consulting  a variety  of  books 
she  found  it  in  Peterson’s  Guide  to  Western  Birds  and  identified  it  as  a 
Band-tailed  Pigeon  (Columba  fasciata).  Mrs.  Tanner  has  studied  birds  for 
many  years  and  is  an  informed  and  careful  observer  so  that  I was  con- 
fident that  she  was  right. 

On  Saturday,  December  1,  I drove  to  the  Tanner’s  home.  Their  back- 
yard slopes  steeply  down  and  then  up  again  to  U.S.  62  on  the  east  edge 
of  Eddyville,  forming  a wooded  (oak)  valley  in  some  respects  similar  to 
the  usual  habitat  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  I arrived  about  2:30  p.m.  The 
bird  had  already  been  in  the  yard  but  had  left  shortly  before  my  arrival. 
It  returned  about  3:30,  but  instead  of  coming  to  the  feeders  — which  the 
Tanners  assured  me  it  normally  did  at  this  hour  — it  took  up  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a roosting  position  about  35  feet  up  in  an  oak  (sp?)  and 
gave  every  indication  of  staying  there. 

Although  the  light  was  fading,  it  was  possible  to  make  out  all  field 
marks  with  great  ease.  Considering  the  large  size,  the  conspicuously 
light-banded  tail,  yellow  feet,  yellow  bill  with  black  mark,  and  the  white 
mark  on  the  neck,  misidentification  would  have  been  impossible.  I took 
several  pictures  (color  transparencies)  that  are  fairly  clear  and  show  all 
marks  plainly. 

Where  did  the  bird  come  from?  The  reasonable  but  not  inevitable 
answer  is  that  it  escaped  from  a pigeon  fancier  somewhere.  Perhaps  pub- 
licity will  produce  a clue  to  the  bird’s  origin.  — CLELL  T.  PETERSON, 
901  S.  18th  St.,  Murray  42071. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

NEW  LIFE  MEMBER 

Mrs.  H.  V.  (Catharine)  Noland  became  a member  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  in  1952  and  has  been  a Life  Member  for  several 
months.  She  is  a graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  conservation.  She  has  served  as  a treasurer  of  the  Louis- 
ville Chapter,  has  led  numerous  field  trips,  and  has  served  on  various 
committees.  Because  of  her  enthusiasm  for  bird  study  she  has  led  others 
to  join  our  organization.  We  are  happy  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Noland  this 
belated  welcome  as  a Life  Member. 

A SPECULATIVE  OBSERVATION  ON  LAND  CHANGE 

It  is  well  documented  that  changes  in  habitat  also  change  the  animal 
life.  This  is  especially  true  concerning  birds  since  many  have  specific 
ecological  requirements. 

I recently  participated  in  a symposium  on  surface  mine  reclamation 
sponsored  by  Scientists  and  Engineers  in  Appalachia  at  Lees  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Jackson.  During  this  time  I was  taken  on  a tour  of  a surface  mine 
operation  in  Breathitt  County  by  one  of  the  largest  coal  companies  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  Here  I observed  a massive  demonstration  of  coal  re- 
moval from  a mountain  top,  accomplished  by  taking  off  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  filling  the  nearest  hollows,  appropriately  termed  “hollow 
fills.”  This  particular  tract  of  land  is  over  100  hectares  (247  acres). 

One  does  not  find  large  tracts  of  flat  land  in  the  mountains  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  particularly  in  Breathitt  County  or  points  south  and  west.  I 
feel  that  if  mining  techniques  such  as  this  continue  to  produce  large  acre- 
ages of  flat  land,  the  possibility  exists  that  the  avifauna  could  become  in- 
creasingly diverse  compared  to  what  is  presently  here.  Grassland  species 
may  expand  their  ranges  easterly  from  the  bluegrass  region  to  these  flat 
areas,  and  migrants  may  stop  more  often  and  in  greater  nombers.  — 
PIERRE  N.  ALLAIRE,  Department  of  Biology,  Lees  Junior  College,  Jack- 
son,  Ky.  41339. 

(Editor’s  note:  For  a different  viewpoint  see  NOTES  FROM  THE 

SOUTHEASTERN  MOUNTAINS  by  Joseph  Croft,  The  Kentucky  Warb- 
ler, Vol.  45,  No.  4,  Nov.,  1969.) 

***  SPRING  MEETING  DATE  CHANGED  *** 

Please  note  that  the  date  of  the  Spring  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Bowling- 
Green  has  been  changed  to  April  19-21.  Additional  information  will  be 
provided  at  a later  date. 
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The  photograph  of  the  Killdeer  and  its  clutch,  produced  by  Karl  Mas- 
lowski,  is  being  used  in  this  issue  to  emphasize  participation  in  the  Nest- 
record  Card  Program. 
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ALBERT  F.  GANIER 
1883-1973 


In  the  death  of  Albert  F.  Ganier 
on  December  20,  1973,  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  lost  a valued 
Honorary  Member  and  a steadfast 
friend.  As  the  “godfather”  of  the 
Society — so  designated  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Wilson,  one  of  the  founders,  because  it 
was  through  Mr.  Ganier’s  urging  that 
the  K.O.S.  came  into  being — he  demon- 
strated his  abiding  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization throughout  its  first  fifty 
years  of  activity,  attending  most  of 
its  meetings,  frequently  as  the  main 
speaker.  With  modesty  and  gentle  de- 
meanor, he  was  always  ready  to  share 
the  fruits  of  his  years  of  study  and 
observation  so  that  merely  to  be  in 
his  presence  was  a rewarding  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Ganier  was  born  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi  on  September  9,  1883.  After  graduating  from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  1908  with  a degree  in  Civil  Engineering,  he  joined  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  moving 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1915  he  was  a co-founder  of  the  Engineers  Association  of  Nashville  and 
was  elected  its  president  in  1924.  In  addition  to  his  professional  duties  he 
was  eminently  successful  as  long-time  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  and 
Zoning  Committee  in  promoting  valuable  civic  improvements. 

Having  been  interested  in  conservation  and  wildlife  since  boyhood, 
particularly  in  bird  study,  Mr.  Ganier,  with  four  others,  founded  the 
Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  in  1915.  He  served  several  times  over  the 
decades  as  its  president  and  was  the  editor  of  its  journal,  “The  Migrant,” 
for  two  different  periods.  In  addition  he  was  continuously  the  Society’s 
curator  from  its  beginning,  constantly  augmenting  his  teaching-research- 
reference  collection  of  Tennessee  birds  began  in  1914.  Known  as  the  “dean 
of  Tennessee  ornithologists,”  he  remained  the  Society’s  principal  driving 
force  in  influencing  conservation  of  birds  and  their  habitat. 
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Mr.  Ganier  served  both  as  secretary  and  as  president  of  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Society  and  was  later  elected  to  Honorary  Membership.  In 
1934  he  became  an  Elected  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union. 
After  joining  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  he  later  inaugurated, 
while  president,  its  quarterly  publication,  “Journal  of  the  Tennessee  Acad- 
emy of  Science.”  Mr.  Ganier  made  many  expeditions  for  bird  study,  chiefly 
in  his  vacation  periods,  exploring  all  sections  of  his  state.  During  the  years 
1936  though  1940  he  organized  a week’s  “camp-out”  in  June  for  concen- 
trated study,  each  in  a different  area  in  Tennessee;  several  K.O.S.  mem- 
bers had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among  the  twelve  to  sixteen  persons  in 
attendance.  Based  on  his  continued  studies,  he  published  numerous  articles 
in  scientific  journals  and  a number  of  monographs  of  lasting  value. 

Although  known  for  his  ornithological  work,  Mr.  Ganier’s  interest 
and  efforts  extended  into  other  fields  as  well.  Active  in  a group  which 
worked  diligently  over  a long  period  to  convert  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
area  into  a national  park,  he  also  helped  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He 
assisted  in  selecting  suitable  sites  for  a chain  of  state  parks  purchased  by 
the  federal  government  and  developed  by  the  WPA.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  railroad  in  1948,  Mr.  Ganier  devoted  his  entire  time  to  public  ser- 
vice and  conservation.  A co-founder  of  the  Nashville  Children’s  Museum  in 
1946,  he  was  a member  of  its  board  of  directors  for  the  next  ten  years.  He 
raised  funds  and  personally  supervised  the  work  of  restoring  several  fine 
stone  arch  bridges  in  Tennessee.  He  became  a member  of  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Society  in  1952  and  later  served  as  its  president.  As  a member 
of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Tennessee  Antiquities  he  was 
made  in  1955,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Belle  Meade,  a 
twenty-five  acre  remnant  of  a nineteenth  century  plantation.  Here  he 
directed  extensive  restoration  of  the  mansion  and  other  central  buildings 
and  planted  the  grounds  as  an  arboretum.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
authentic  location  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
just  as  he  always  advocated  and  worked  for  free-flowing  natural  streams. 
In  1966,  for  his  contributions  to  the  many-faceted  field  of  conservation,  Mr. 
Ganier  was  presented  the  Governor’s  Award  of  Tennessee  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  on  behalf  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation. 

To  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  work,  always  without  osten- 
tation, for  the  betterment  of  our  environment  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
man.  Amazingly  keen  of  mind  and  surprisingly  sturdy  of  body,  he  brought 
to  fruition  accomplishments  far  beyond  the  scope  of  most  individuals.  Mr. 
Ganier  took  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  K.O.S. , just  short  of  his  ninetieth  birthday.  In  his  remarks  at  the 
dinner,  upon  receiving  a plaque  of  appreciation  from  the  Society,  he  ex- 
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pressed  with  his  customary  vigor  his  pride  in  our  accomplishments  and  with 
kindly  encouragement  urged  that  through  our  efforts  others,  too,  be  led  to 
a fuller  enjoyment  of  their  surroundings.  The  K.O.S.  has  been  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  had  for  a half  century  the  deep  interest,  wise  counsel,  and 
genuine  friendship  of  this  gentle,  dedicated,  and  loyal  benefactor.  — 
EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  2525  Broadmeade  Rd.,  Louisville  40205. 


KOS  NEST-RECORD  CARD  PROGRAM 

This  is  the  Society’s  tenth  year  of  cooperation  with  Cornell  University 
in  its  North  American  Nest-record  Card  Program.  The  primary  aim  of  the 
program,  outlined  by  Cornell,  is  to  accumulate  a large  amount  of  data  on 
the  breeding  biology  of  birds  of  the  entire  North  American  continent.  This 
data  then  is  available  to  researchers  interested  in  avian  biology,  such  as 
clutch  size,  fledgling  period,  nesting  success,  etc.  This  year  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology  is  making  a special  appeal  for  nesting  records 
of  raptors  and  colonial  nesting  birds.  Precise  data  is  needed  on  nest  con- 
tents on  given  dates.  However,  we  are  still  interested  in  collecting  nesting 
data  on  all  species  of  birds  in  Kentucky,  even  our  most  common  ones.  The 
accumulation  of  data  on  all  species,  common  or  rare,  can  be  of  extreme 
value  to  those  wishing  to  carry  out  projects  on  the  breeding  biology  of 
Kentucky  birds.  Also,  we  are  interested  in  Kentucky  being  well  represented 
in  the  program.  KOS  needs  the  cooperation  of  all  competent  field  observers. 
Copies  of  all  original  cards  are  made  before  mailing  them  to  Cornell  and 
are  retained  by  the  Society.  Let’s  make  this  a banner  year  comparable  to 
1968  when  we  collected  information  on  1,175  nests!  Nest-cards  are  available 
from  the  address  listed  below  (Regional  Center). 

Special  thanks  are  due  the  members  who  have  been  so  helpful  as 
regional  chairmen  during  these  past  years:  James  W.  Hancock,  Madison- 
ville;  Howard  Jones,  Frankfort;  and  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling 
Green.  Gratitude  is  also  owed  Albert  Powell,  Owensboro;  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen,  Bowling  Green,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Murray,  and  Professor  A. 
L.  Whitt,  Jr.,  Richmond,  for  assistance  in  dispensing  and  receiving  cards. 

— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40222. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
SPRING  MEETING 
April  19-21,  1974 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fifty-first  Spring  Meet- 
ing, April  19-21,  1974  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  Midtown  on  U.S.  31W  Bypass. 

The  first  session,  Friday  evening,  opened  with  a welcome  from  the 
president,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  at  the  Science  Building  on  the  Western 
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Kentucky  University  campus.  Dr.  Monroe  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to 
vice-president  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Prof.  Whitt  showed  a film  on  Kirtland’s  Warbler,  entitled  The  Bird 
of  Fire.  This  beautiful  rare  species  is  found  only  in  the  Jack  pines  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Bahamas.  The  film  brought  out  the  specific  conditions 
for  nesting,  the  necessity  of  burning  over  areas  of  pines  and  the  role  played 
by  the  cowbirds  in  the  life  of  this  endangered  species. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  gave  a detailed  report  on  her  three-year  study  of 
the  migration  of  the  Broad-winged  Hawks  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  This  study 
is  being  made  to  determine  the  possible  flight  lines  over  the  Cumberland 
ridges  and  the  Log  County  Mountain.  This  particular  area  is  apparently 
a definite  migratory  route  for  the  hawks.  Mrs.  Stamm  called  attention  to 
the  part  weather  conditions  play  in  the  number  of  hawks  and  the  pattern 
of  flight. 

Dr.  Monroe  reported  on  the  Annual  Summer  Bird  Count  returns  from 
thirty-five  participants.  He  pointed  out  the  steady  state  of  our  common 
birds  with  the  Grackle  being  the  most  abundant,  number-wise,  and  the 
Indigo  Bunting  holding  first  place  as  the  most  frequently  heard  bird  at 
the  1,750  stops. 

Mrs.  Stamm  asked  the  members  to  turn  in  last  year’s  Nesting-record 
cards  and  urged  all  to  participate  this  year  in  collecting  nesting  informa- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  the  Ornithological  Laboratory  at  Cornell  University 
which  sponsors  the  recordings. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  announced  two  field  trips  Saturday  to 
Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes: — 

7:00  a.m.  trip  led  by  Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr. 

8:00  a.m.  trip  with  Dr.  Shadowen  as  the  leader. 

He  also  gave  directions  to  the  Lone  Oak  Restaurant  on  the  Old  Scottsville 
Road  where  the  dinner  meeting  would  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  Saturday. 

An  ideal  “bird-watching”  day,  warm  and  sunny,  dawned  Saturday. 
The  birds  cooperated — rafts  of  water  fowl  were  observed  on  Chaney  Lake, 
the  mud  flats  at  McElroy  Lake  kept  the  KOS  members  busy  checking  off 
the  long  list  of  shore  birds,  while  the  trees  fringing  the  lakes  called  atten- 
tion to  the  warblers. 

After  a lunch  at  Holiday  Inn,  many  members  took  a leisurely  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Barren  River  as  an  additional  field  trip  of  choice. 

About  80  members  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  old-fashioned  family-style 
dinner  with  a sumptuous  menu  served  at  the  Lone  Oak  Resturant. 

After  the  dinner,  Dr.  Monroe  announced  that  the  1974  Fall  Meeting 
would  be  held  at  Cumberland  Falls,  October  4-6,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. 

He  urged  each  member  to  send  a card  to  Governor  Ford  opposing  the 
construction  of  the  Red  River  Dam.  As  an  organization,  the  K.O.S.  had 
previously  sent  a letter  of  protest,  but  individual  letters  were  also  en- 
couraged. 
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Dr.  Monroe  mentioned  the  Eagle  Valley  Environmentalist  organization 
(EVE),  a group  of  conservationists  similar  to  the  Nature  Conservancy 
whose  purpose  is  to  buy  property  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  breeding 
territory  for  eagles.  Any  member  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  project  was 
asked  to  contact  Dr.  Monroe  for  more  information. 

Dr.  Monroe  informed  the  K.O.S.  of  the  loss  of  two  outstanding  members 
since  the  last  meeting  — the  death,  on  December  19  at  Nashville,  Tennessee 
of  Miss  Amelia  Laskey,  a life  member,  and  the  following  day,  December  20, 
of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  who  had  urged  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  to  form  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  1923. 

The  check  of  the  bird  list  of  the  day  totaled  116  species.  The  dinner 
meeting  adjourned  at  8:15.  On  leaving  the  restaurant  the  K.O.S.  members 
were  serenaded  by  Whip-poor-wills,  thus  making  the  total  bird  count  for 
the  perfect  day,  117. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  the  members  traveled  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Starr  near  Glasgow  for  additional  field  trips  in  beautiful 
wooded  areas  and  fields  and  the  usual  warm  hospitality  of  the  host  family. 
Five  additional  species  were  added  to  the  previous  day’s  list  for  a total  of 
122  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sister  Casimir  Czurles 
Recording  Secretary 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1974 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Guthrie,  Ed  Hartowicz,  Mrs. 

Jerome  Ramsey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Shadowen,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas, 
Chester  West. 

BROOKS:  Amy  Deane. 

GLASGOW:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Barr,  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James 

Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr 

JACKSON : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Allaire 

LEXINGTON : Deborah  Breen,  Harold  Frazier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 

Uterhart. 

LOUISVILLE:  Amelia  Alford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  M.  L. 

Daubard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ellison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Muntan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Pasikowski,  Lawrence  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell. 
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MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Travis,  Irene 

Wells. 

MURRAY:  C.  W.  Kemper. 

PROSPECT:  Mrs.  O.  F.  Hook. 

OWENSBORO:  Mrs.  Ted  Bowne,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mary  Lydia 

Greenwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Wynema  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt. 

BOONEVILLE,  INDIANA:  Donald  Andrews,  Jonathon  Gray,  Willard 

Gray. 

TENNYSON,  INDIANA:  Kim  Neese. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cheek,  II. 

FIELD  NOTES 

MUTE  SWANS  SEEN  IN  OHIO  RIVER  NEAR  PADUCAH 


On  February  6,  1974,  we  were  called  at  our  home  in  Paducah  by  Mr. 
Bill  Watson,  of  Brookport,  111.,  to  report  that  3 swans  were  visible  from  the 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  Bridge.  Mrs.  Woolf enden  and  I found  the  swans  feeding  in 
flooded  winter  rye  about  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  bridge  on  the 
Kentucky  side  and  well  up  in  the  submerged  fields,  at  least  3/8ths  of  a 
mile  from  the  river  bank.  The  general  posture  of  the  birds  with  the  S-bend 
in  the  neck  and  the  highly  held  primaries  over  the  back  strongly  suggested 
Mute  Swans  (Cygnus  olor). 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Woolf  enden  was  able  to  work  her  way  through 
a muddy  rye  field  to  within  about  100  feet  of  the  swans.  At  this  distance, 
with  7-power  binoculars,  she  could  confirm  the  identification  of  3 Mute 
Swans.  The  S-curved  neck  and  distinctively  raised  primaries  of  two  of  the 
birds  were  striking  at  short  range,  but  above  all  the  bill  — more  yellow  than 
orange,  however  — was  marked  by  the  characteristic  black  knob  of  the  Mute 
Swan.  Mrs.  Woolf  enden  threw  bread  crumbs  towards  the  birds,  but  they 
did  not  come  to  take  the  bread  until  after  she  had  left  the  area.  At  no  time 
were  the  birds  seen  in  flight. 

We  have  seen  this  species  enclosed  and  in  the  feral  state  in  New  Jersey 
and  are  confident  that  the  three  birds  we  saw  were  wild.  To  our  knowledge 
there  are  no  penned  Mute  Swans  within  25  miles  of  Paducah. 

Esther  and  Lester  Woolf  enden,  Paducah 

(Note:  A pair  of  Mute  Swans  with  clipped  pinions  are  presently  at 
Hematite  Like  in  the  LBL,  but  Mr.  Sturm  of  the  LBL  says  that  all  swans 
penned  and/or  raised  there  are  accounted  for.  Reports  of  swans  seen  but  not 
identified  occasionally  are  reported  from  the  Ballard  County  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  Clell  T.  Peterson) 
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SIGHTING  OF  HARRIS’  SPARROW 

On  December  28,  1973,  while  on  the  Sorgho  Christmas  bird  count  and 
accompanied  by  my  wife  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson,  a Harris’  Sparrow  was 
observed.  It  was  seen  in  the  brush  alongside  a gravel  road  when  we  stopped 
to  look  at  a group  of  sparrows.  The  group  consisted  of  House  Sparrows, 
White-crowned  Sparrows,  and  the  Harris’  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  querula). 
The  large  pink  bill  was  immediately  noticeable;  the  crown  was  dark;  the 
rest  of  the  head  was  buffy  brown  with  a lighter  streak  over  the  eye  ex- 
tending to  the  back  of  the  head;  the  throat  was  white  with  spots  and 
blotches  on  the  breast  and  with  faint  streaking  on  the  side;  two  wing  bars 
were  evident.  The  bird  stayed  in  view  for  several  minutes,  allowing  time 
for  checking  of  bird  guides  and  confirmation  of  identification  by  all  present. 

This  is  the  third  reported  sighting  of  the  Harris’  Sparrow  in  Daviess 
County.  Mr.  A.  L.  Powell  has  reported  two  previous  sightings  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  in  prior  years;  this  sighting  was  in  the  western  end  of  the 
county.  — RAMON  ILES,  22-23  St.  James  Court,  Owensboro. 


A FLOCK  OF  RED  CROSSBILLS  INVADE 
NORTHEAST  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

On  November  1,  1973,  after  returning  from  Westport  High  School,  I 
noticed  some  reddish-colored  birds  in  the  pine  trees  ( Pincus  strobus)  along 
our  driveway  in  northeast  Jefferson  County.  I hurried  to  check  the  birds 
with  my  binoculars  and  found  them  to  be  Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra) . 
I called  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  who  lives  just  two  miles  away,  and  she 
came  over  immediately.  We  watched  the  birds  through  binoculars  and  a 20x 
balscope.  Both  sexes  were  present  but  the  majority  were  male  birds.  The 
crossed  mandibles  were  apparent.  We  counted  35  to  40  birds  as  they  flew 
from  a locust  tree  to  the  top  branches  of  a sycamore.  The  birds  preened  their 
feathers  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  flew  out  of  sight.  Apparently 
the  birds  remained  in  the  neighborhood  because  approximately  50  were  seen 
on  the  following  day.  On  November  8,  25  birds  were  in  our  pine  trees; 
five  were  seen  on  the  following  day  and  only  three  were  noted  on  November 
11.  On  the  latter  date  a male  Red  Crossbill  was  found  dead  on  a neighbor’s 
driveway.  It  was  thought  that  the  bird  had  flown  against  a window  pane 
and  dropped  to  the  nearby  driveway.  It  was  still  warm  and  in  good  condition 
and  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Allen  Phillips  to  determine  its  race.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  know  the  subspecies  of  this  rare  winter  visitant  since  the  only 
Kentucky  specimens  are  the  eight  which  were  collected  in  Nelson  County 
in  1883  (Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965:475).  — BRAINARD  PALMER-BALL, 
JR.,  Old  Westport  Road,  Louisville  40222. 

(Editor's  note:  Other  sightings  of  the  Red  Crossbill  have  been  reported 
this  winter,  including  a flock  of  approximately  30  in  November,  1973  at 
Bowling  Green  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster.) 
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A FLOCK  OF  SNOW  BUNTINGS  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  December  23,  1973,  Joseph  Croft,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (Mrs.  F.  W.) 
and  I searched  for  Horned  Larks  (Eremophila  alpestris)  and  Lapland  Long- 
spurs  ( Calearius  lapponicus)  in  the  corn  fields  at  Surrey  Hills  farm  in 
eastern  Jefferson  County.  We  found  large  flocks  of  Horned  Larks  but  no 
Lapland  Longspurs. 

On  January  12,  1974,  I walked  to  the  same  field  looking  for  Homed 
Larks  and  much  to  my  surprise  saw  a flock  of  30  or  more  Snow  Buntings 
(Plectrophenax  nivalis).  On  the  following  day,  January  13,  my  mother, 
Mrs.  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Mrs.  Stamm  and  I checked  the  field  again  and 
after  some  searching  found  a few  Lapland  Longspurs  feeding  with  the 
larks.  Upon  further  investigation  we  found  the  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  in 
another  field ; they  were  not  associating  with  other  species.  As  I approached 
them  they  flew  about,  circled  overhead,  and  then  in  a restless  manner 
headed  northward.  They  flew  higher  and  higher  and  suddenly  disappeared 
from  view.  Patches  of  snow  and  ice  were  on  the  ground  on  both  days,  Jan- 
uary 12  and  13.  The  temperature  on  the  former  date  ranged  from  16  to  21 
degrees  and  on  the  latter  17  to  33  degrees,  with  strong  winds  from  the 
northeast  on  both  days.  Mrs.  Stamm  informed  me  that  this  is  the  largest 
number  of  Snow  Buntings  ever  recorded  in  the  Louisville  area.  — BRAIN- 
ARD PALMER-BALL,  JR.,  Old  Westport  Road,  Louisville  40222. 


SHORT-EARED  OWLS  IN  NICHOLAS  COUNTY 

Several  observers  have  reported  Short-eared  Owls  (Asio  flammeus) 
wintering  in  Nichalos  County.  On  February  5,  1974  a landowner  informed 
me  that  he  had  seen  six  birds  frequently  feeding  early  and  late  in  the  day. 
One  bird  was  shot  by  a hunter.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  these  birds 
at  close  range.  One  owl  neatly  plucked  a mouse  from  the  pasture  and 
promptly  ate  it  as  we  watched  from  a distance  of  50  yards.  I am  afraid  the 
birds  are  too  tame  for  their  own  safety.  They  were  last  seen  by  the  land- 
owner  on  March  10,  1974.  They  were  observed  by  Given  Harper,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  T.  Morford.  — DR.  JACK 
T.  MORFORD,  Carlisle  40311. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

BIRDS  OF  BIG  BEND  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  VICINITY,  by  Roland 
H.  Wauer.  University  of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  1973;  pp.  xv  -f  223,  25 
col.  pis,  and  map.  Paper,  $4.95. 

A look  at  this  book  is  enough  to  make  the  reader  want  to  pack  his  bag 
and  head  west  to  see  some  of  the  385  species  recorded  there.  The  attractive 
small  volume  is  an  up-to-date  book  about  the  birds  of  the  area  and  where 
they  may  be  seen  within  and  near  the  park. 
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A brief  ornithological  history  is  given,  and  an  interesting  discussion  of 
Big  Bend  and  its  complex  topography  with  its  various  plant  communities 
is  briefly  discribed.  The  land  of  contrasts  is  further  indicated  by  the  17 
color  photographs  of  vegetation  of  the  area.  The  inclusion  of  a 14 V2  x 13  V2 
inch  foldout  map  of  the  region  is  noteworthy.  The  book  contains  seven  color 
plates  by  KOS  member  Howard  Rollin,  and  the  frontispiece  — a pair  of 
Lucifer  Hummingbirds  — is  by  Mrs.  Anne  Publich.  Although  these  bird 
plates  are  attractive,  one  wonders  why  they  are  included  in  a book  designed 
primarily  for  bird  finding  in  the  park.  Yet,  on  closer  observation,  five  of 
the  plates  show  from  nine  to  ten  species  on  each  plate  associated  with  the 
five  plant  communities  described.  This  enables  a visitor  to  see  at  a glance 
the  birds  he  may  expect  to  find  on  the  floodplain,  shrub  desert,  etc. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  the  annotated  list  of  385  species. 
Twenty-six  of  these  are  regarded  as  hypothetical  and  included  in  a second 
list,  “birds  of  Uncertain  Occurrence.”  The  serious  bird  student  will  be 
interested  in  the  statistics  and  records,  while  the  casual  bird  watcher  will 
enjoy  knowing  where  to  find  those  special  birds  to  add  to  one’s  life  list. 
The  arrival  and  departure  dates  of  migrant  species  and  the  information  on 
nesting  activities  constitutes  one  of  the  useful  features  of  the  book. 

The  author,  Roland  H.  Wauer,  formerly  Chief  Park  Naturalist  of  the 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  spent  six  years  in  residence  at  the  park.  It  seems 
to  this  reviewer  that  he  has  made  an  important  contribution  in  this  “where- 
to-go-and-see-what”  book  since  such  a large  number  of  species  occurs  in 
the  park.  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Croft,  assistant  professor  of  classical  languages  at 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  is  a recent  addition  to  the  list  of  Life 
Members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  After  earning  a bachelor 
of  arts  degree  at  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D„  C.,  and  a master 
of  arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  obtained  his  doctorate  at 
Princeton  University.  He  has  been  interested  in  bird  study  from  early  youth 
and  joined  the  Louisville  Chapter  (Beckham  Bird  Club)  as  a student  mem- 
ber in  1955  and  has  served  as  its  treasurer  and  president.  He  has  written 
a number  of  valuable  ornithological  papers  and  has  served  the  Society  as  an 
assistant  editor  of  its  journal,  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  We  welcome  Dr. 
Croft  to  our  growing  list  of  Life  Members. 

Mr.  Conley  Webster,  a retired  wholesale  grocer  residing  in  Lexington, 
became  interested  in  birds  as  early  as  the  1920’s.  His  first  bird  club  affilia- 
tion was  with  the  Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club,  whose  sponsor  was  the  Country 
Gentleman  magazine  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Webster,  a native  of  Oregon  Bend, 
Woodford  County,  has  varied  interests.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Archaeological  Society  and  is  an  avid  collector,  especially  Ken- 
tuckiana.  In  1950  he  was  invited  by  the  Cuban  government  to  represent 
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Kentucky  and  those  Kentuckians  who  in  1850  made  the  first  attempt  to 
free  them  from  Spanish  rule.  In  1958  he  flew  to  Guatamala  City  and  the 
Peter  rain  forest  in  search  of  birds,  in  1958  his  first  trip  to  Africa,  and  in 
1972  to  the  forgotten  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Seychelles,  where 
many  rare  birds  — Magpie  Robin,  Brush  Warbler,  Black  Paradise  Fly- 
catcher, Black  Parrot  — were  seen.  His  zest  for  birding  has  added  much  to 
his  life. 


KOS  MOURNS  MRS.  LASKEY’S  LOSS 

Mrs.  F.  C.  (Amelia)  Laskey,  a K.O.S.  member  for  more  than  30  years 
and  also  a Life  Member,  died  at  her  residence,  1521  Graybar  Lane,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  on  December  19,  1973.  She  had  attended  some  of  our  Spring 
Meetings,  the  last  being  in  1971  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  when 
T.O.S.  and  K.O.S.  held  a joint  meeting.  Mrs.  Laskey  was  a noted  ornitholo- 
gist. She  was  an  authority  on  the  Mockingbird,  Eastern  Bluebird,  and 
Mourning  Dove.  In  1966  she  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union.  Her  original  bird  studies  will  live  on  because  of  her  many 
contributions  to  ornithological  literature.  She  was  a valued  friend  of  all 
who  knew  her. 


PUBLICATION  OF  1974  BIG  SPRING  COUNTS 

Members  are  urged  to  submit  at  their  earliest  convenience,  Spring 
Bird  Counts  — along  with  numbers  of  each  species  if  available  — to  the 
editor  for  inclusion  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 


FALL  MEETING 

The  Fall  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  October 
4-6,  1974.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  Make 
your  reservation  early  and  plan  to  participate. 
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NOTES  ON  SPRING  MIGRATION  ON  RECLAIMED 
SURFACE  MINED  LAND  IN  BREATHITT  COUNTY 
(EASTERN  KY.) 

Pierre  N.  Allaire 

“Eastern  Kentucky  has  been  ignored  to  a considerable  degree  by  zoolo- 
gists and  knowledge  regarding  its  fauna  is  limited”  (Barbour,  Ky.  Warbler, 
37:31-39,  1951).  I find  Dr.  Barbour’s  comment  23  years  later  to  be  remark- 
ably appropriate,  particularly  concerning  the  avifauna  of  this  area.  Since 
arriving  in  Kentucky  two  years  ago,  I have  found  it  frustrating  at  times 
trying  to  determine  if  the  species  I was  observing  were  usual  or  unusual 
inhabitants  of  Breathitt  County.  Of  course  Mengel’s  publication  (The  Birds 
of  Kentucky,  1965)  and  Monroe’s  summary  (Ky.  Warbler,  45:47-56,  1969) 
are  helpful,  although  there  is  still  not  enough  data  available  on  Breathitt 
and  the  adjacent  counties  to  inform  anyone  adequately  of  the  status  of 
many  species.  There  are  relatively  few  sightings  and  studies  in  print  from 
this  area  as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  I have  been  able  to  find 
only  one  published  article  concerning  Breathitt  County  (Barbour,  Ky. 
Warbler,  32:3-11,  1956). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report  on  previously  unrecorded  avian 
species  (spring  migrants  and  winter  resident  species)  in  Breathitt  County 
primarily  as  a result  of  the  habitat  created  by  surface  mined  lands.  It  is 
also  my  intention  to  add  meaningful  data  to  a part  of  the  state  which  I 
feel  has  been  seriously  neglected  by  ornithologists. 

In  a recent  article  (Allaire,  Ky.  Warbler,  50:20,  1973),  I reported  that 
new  surface  mining  techniques  were  drastically  changing  the  habitat  in 
Eastern  Kentucky.  The  mountain  top  removal  or  “hollow  fills”  as  some 
mine  operators  prefer  to  call  it,  results  in  the  disturbance  of  a tremendous 
amount  of  earth,  as  compared  to  other  types  of  mining,  such  as  the  auger  or 
deep  mining  method.  The  process  is  relatively  simple.  The  first  25-30 
meters  (75-100  feet)  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  removed  and  the  coal 
extracted.  The  flattened  mountain  is  reclaimed  by  sowing  a variety  of 
herbaceous  plants.  The  majority  of  the  land  is  then  utilized  for  grazing,  a 
secondary  land  use,  as  is  shown  in  Figures  I and  II.  One  cannot  imagine 
the  scope  of  this  type  of  operation.  At  the  present  rate  of  coal  removal, 
there  should  be  at  least  200  hectares  (500  acres)  more  of  flat,  reclaimed 
land  by  the  winter  of  1975  in  Breathitt  County. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1973  I became  aware  of  these  large  areas  of  flat 
land  and  suspected  that  “atypical”  species  for  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
region  would  be  temporarily  stopping  during  migration.  It  was  also  my 
assumption  that  this  area  would  attract  new  breeding  and  wintering  species. 
To  see  if  my  hypothesis  were  correct,  I surveyed  a specific  tract  of  land 
up  the  south  fork  of  Quicksand  Creek  about  25  kilometers  (15  miles)  east 
of  Jackson  from  March  16  to  May  7,  1974.  Every  trip  was  conducted  at 
about  the  same  time  of  day  (9-11  a.m.)  and  roughly  over  the  same  route. 
Binoculars  (8x35)*  spotting  scope  (20-60  zoom)  and  identification  guides 
were  carried  in  the  field  for  a total  of  fourteen  hours  of  observation.  A list 
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of  all  the  species  seen  and/or  heard,  plus  their  total  numbers  was  tabulated 
at  the  end  of  each  survey  and  compiled  at  the  termination  of  the  study 
(Table  I).  The  species  recorded  in  Table  I was  based  on  what  I consider  to 
be  habitat  related  species,  i.e.  the  presence  of  these  species  in  Eastern 
Kentucky  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  this  type  of  habitat.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  study  tract  was  surrounded  by  eastern  deciduous  forest 
typical  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  (See  Barbour,  1956,  for  description  of 
the  vegetation)  ; however,  the  species  associated  with  this  habitat  do  not 
contribute  to  the  theme  of  the  paper. 

The  results  in  Table  I reveal  new  data  on  the  avian  population  in 
Breathitt  County.  The  following  is  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  this  data. 

1.  Due  to  a lack  of  observation  in  Breathitt  County  other  than  that  of 
Barbour  (1956)  and  Whitt  (per.  comm.),  a majority  of  the  species  in 
Table  I represent  a first  published  record  for  this  county.  I am  sure  some 
have  been  here  for  a number  of  years  but  have  gone  undetected  and,  there- 
fore, unrecorded. 

2.  A species  of  particular  interest  is  the  Water  Pipit.  It  is  considered  a 
rare  to  uncommon  species  for  this  area,  but  I regard  it  as  probably  more 
numerous  than  the  data  indicates.  At  least  three  times  prior  to  the  May 
4 sighting,  pipit-like  calls  were  heard,  but  the  individuals  never  seen.  This 
species  may  warrant  a change  in  status  to  common  migrant  if  in  the  future 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  it  is  present  on  a regular  basis  and  in  fairly 
large  numbers. 

3.  Horned  Larks  were  abundant  early  in  the  study  and  many  of  them 
probably  winter  residents.  With  such  large  numbers  of  the  species  in 
eastern  Kentucky  one  can  speculate  that  the  Lapland  Longspurs  ( Calearius 
lapponicus)  and  Snow  Buntings  (Plectrophenax  nivalis)  could  turn  up  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  in  the  next  very  few  years.  Both  are  frequently 
found  together  in  winter  flocks  with  Horned  Larks.  A recent  note  by 
Palmer-Ball  (Ky.  Warbler,  50:30,  1974)  confirms  that  all  three  species  do 
occur  together  in  the  state. 

4.  A large  flock  of  swallows  containing  four  different  species,  two  of 
which  are  not  common  to  this  area  (Tree  and  Bank  swallows),  were  re- 
corded on  May  7 at  one  of  the  shallow  farm  ponds.  Thirty  or  more  individ- 
uals constantly  flew  over  and  around  the  pond  capturing  insects  and 
drinking  water.  Nowhere  in  the  literature  have  I been  able  to  find  all  four 
species  occurring  simultaneously  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

5.  Fifty  or  more  Eastern  Meadowlarks  were  recorded  on  March  16.  They 
comprised  an  entire  flock  which  lit  on  a small,  weedy  terrace  just  below 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  top.  Never  have  I observed  such  a huge  concen- 
tration of  Eastern  Meadowlarks  in  such  a small  area.  Mengle  (1965) 
mentions  similar  concentrations  in  western  Kentucky  during  the  winter 
but  does  not  attribute  any  particular  reason  for  the  flocking  behavior.  One 
can  only  postulate  that  there  is  a definite  selective  advantage  for  flocking 
during  the  harsher  winter  months  while  searching  for  food.  The  chances  of 
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locating  an  adequate  food  supply  is  greatly  enhanced  when  more  than  one 
bird  is  involved,  especially  in  a relatively  homogeneous  habitat  such  as 
an  open,  short  grass  field. 

6.  Data  concerning  members  belonging  to  the  Order  Charadriiformes  (Sub- 
order Charadrii)  is  noteworthy  for  eastern  Kentucky,  particularly  when 
up  to  six  different  species  are  recorded  on  the  same  day  from  the  same 
area.  No  information  containing  records  from  Breathitt  County  is  available 
save  for  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Barbour,  1956).  Of  interest  within  this 
group  is  the  American  Golden  Plover  and  Baird’s  Sandpiper,  both  of  which 
are  considered  very  rare  in  eastern  Kentucky  by  Mengle  (1965)  and  Monroe 
(1969).  Perhaps  a change  in  status  may  be  warranted  in  the  future  for 
these  two  species  and  other  charadriiforms. 

7.  A Great  Blue  Heron  and  a variety  of  waterfowl,  although  neither  were 
common  at  all,  did  frequent  a few  of  the  small  farm  ponds.  With  no  large 
impoundments  nearby  these  ponds  provided  resting  points  and  food  sources 
along  their  migratory  route. 

8.  Alsop  (Ky.  Warbler,  49:18-19,  1973)  in  a similar  article  on  habitat 
change  reported  the  creation  of  “attractive  feeding  and  nesting  habitat” 
in  Hancock  County  as  a result  of  industrialization.  I concur  with  his 
finding  concerning  industrialization  and  habitat  change  and  feel  the  same 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Breathitt  County  at  the  surface  mine  opera- 
tions. The  physiography  and  food  supply,  both  artificially  created,  have 
attracted  all  the  birds  within  the  report.  Although  no  quantitative  data 
were  taken  on  the  available  food  supply,  it  can  be  assumed  that  grass  seeds, 
aquatic  and  terestrial  invertebrates,  and  amphibians  and  fish  from  the 
farm  ponds  provided  enough  food  to  sustain  all  the  species  observed  during 
this  study. 

9.  Finally,  an  important  factor  to  consider  is  the  rate  at  which  these 
mining  operations  are  proceeding.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  rugged  lands, 
such  as  that  of  reclaimed  areas,  continue  to  be  developed  at  the  rate  they 
are  now,  many  of  the  species  within  this  report  will  need  to  be  considered 
for  changes  in  status.  Such  species  as  the  Water  Pipit,  the  charadriiformes 
and  others  may  prove  to  be  more  common  and  more  easily  located  because 
of  the  increase  of  attractive  habitat  through  surface  mining. 

It  is  terribly  unfortunate  that  this  data  was  gathered  as  a result  of 
surface  mined  land.  Much  valuable  habitat  has  been  irretrievably  destroyed 
in  the  process  and  no  amount  of  reclamation  can  return  this  area  to  its 
original  beauty.  I hope  that  the  data  presented  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  constantly  changing  avifauna  in  Kentucky  and  also  changes  that  are 
taking  place  on  the  land  in  eastern  Kentucky  — Department  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Lees  Junior  College,  Jackson,  Ky.  41339. 


Table  I.  Compilation  of  species  observed  on  reclaimed  surface  mines  in  Breathitt  Co.  (Spring,  1974). 
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Figure  I.  Reclaimed  surface  mine  approximately  25  kilometers  (15  miles) 
east  of  Jackson,  Breathitt  County.  This  photo  encompasses  a large  portion 
of  the  study  area. 


Figure  II.  Small  farm  pond  (middle  right)  and  marshy  area  (middle 
left)  were  favorite  feeding  spots  for  many  of  the  shorebirds  recorded 
during  the  study. 
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1974  SPRING  BIRD  COUNTS 


Five  Spring  Lists  were  submitted  for  publication  this  year,  and  three 
of  the  counts  indicated  the  number  of  individuals  and  species.  Bird  counts 
made  during  the  spring  add  to  our  knowledge  of  migratory  movements 
and  provide  a challenge  in  identifying  many  species  which  we  do  not  often 
see. 

HENDERSON  AREA  — May  5;  calm;  temp.  43°  to  75°.  Total  98 
species.  The  area  covered  included  part  of  Henderson  and  Audubon  Park. 
King  Benson,  Mrs.  Ross  Parsons,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  C.  B.  Smith, 
Virginia  Smith,  Margaret  Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Wiley. 

CALHOUN  — Area  within  a five-mile  radius  of  Calhoun  in  McLean 
County.  May  4;  partly  cloudy  and  cool  with  gusting  winds.  Total  84  species, 
760  individuals.  James  Conrad,  Rosemary  Conrad  (compiler),  Jarvis  Hudson. 

BOWLING  GREEN  — (Area  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christmas 
Count  — a 15-mile  diameter  circle  with  the  center  Three  Springs,  6 miles 
south  of  Bowling  Green).  April  20;  6:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Clear;  slight 
wind.  Total  117  species;  individuals  not  recorded. 

This  count  was  made  by  K.O.S.  members  attending  the  spring  meeting 
at  Bowling  Green.  Most  of  the  birds  were  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
transient  lakes  south  of  town.  It  does  not  include  the  five  additional  species 
observed  on  the  following  date.  The  Cattle  Egret  and  Osprey  were  the  two 
most  unexpected  species  observed.  Approximately  60  observers  in  several 
parties,  H.  E.  Shadowen  (compiler). 

LOUISVILLE  — (Christmas  Count  area  plus  southern  Indiana  and 
Bernheim  Forest).  — May  11;  2:30  a.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  Clear  to  overcast; 
temp.  63°  to  78°.  Total,  156  species,  5,776  individuals. 

Excellent  movement  of  migrants  following  four  days  of  northerly  winds 
and  very  little  migration  coupled  with  a fine  array  of  lingering  winter 
birds,  notably  northern  finches,  produced  the  highest  species  total  ever 
recorded  for  the  Louisville  region.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mrs.  Virginia  Calvert, 
Kathryn  Clay,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Crowell,  Wilbur  and  Violet  Jackson,  Burt  Monroe 
(co-compiler),  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Jim  and  Susan  Pasikowski,  Robert 
Patrick,  Mrs.  Charles  Robertson,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Law- 
rence Smith,  Anne  Stamm  (co-compiler) , Frederick  Stamm,  Donald  Summer- 
field,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

(Editor’s  note:  An  unidentified  Accipiter  and  the  Rock  Dove  brought  the 

total  species  count  to  158.) 

NICHOLAS  COUNTY  — May  11;  clear  to  partly  cloudy;  early  morn- 
ing to  8:00  p.m.  Total  99  species  (100  if  the  Rock  Dove  is  included),  1,219 
individuals.  The  terrain  of  this  small  county  in  the  Outer  Bluegrass  is 
rough  and  gently  hilly  with  habitats  from  meadows  to  overgrown  fields 
to  sizable  areas  of  hardwoods.  The  Licking  river  winds  between  wooded 
cliffs,  and  there  is  a 200-acre  lake  (Carnico).  There  were  19  species  of 
warblers  observed.  Given  Harper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver. 
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Bowling  Nicholas 

Henderson  Calhoun  Green  Louisville  County 
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12 
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50 
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X 
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6 
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X 

7 

18 

4 
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6 
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1 

Indigo  Bunting 

X 

24 

X 
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40 

Dickcissel 

X 

7 

Evening  Grosbeak 

X 

2 

Purple  Finch 

X 

X 

3 
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18 

American  Goldfinch 

X 

13 

X 

96 

3 
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X 

17 

X 

71 
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Savannah  Sparrow 
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7 
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X 
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X 
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13 

12 

Field  Sparrow 

X 

49 
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28 

10 

White-cr.  Sparrow 
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20 
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White-thr.  Sparrow 
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11 

X 

16 

10 

Fox  Sparrow 

X 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow 
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5 

Swamp  Sparrow 

X 

1 

Song  Sparrow 

X 

6 
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123 

4 

DATE  OF  COUNT 

May  5 

May  4 

Apr.  20 

May  11 

May  11 

SPECIES 

98 

84 

117 

156 

99 

INDIVIDUALS 

X 

760 

X 

5,776 

1,219 

OBSERVERS 

7 

3 

'1* 

19 

3 

x Numbers  of  individuals  not  recorded. 


* K.O.S.  Spring  meeting. 
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THE  1974  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 


Anne  L.  Stamm 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus)  Count,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Winter  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  was  taken  on  February  16,  1974.  Ten  large  and 
five  small  bodies  of  water  were  covered.  These  ranged  from  the  Ohio  River 
at  Columbus  and  Wickliffe  in  western  Kentucky  to  Chenoa  Lake  in  Bell 
county  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state.  Although  some  new  areas 
in  eastern  Kentucky  (Grayson  Lake,  Buckhorn  Lake,  Chenoa  Lake  and 
Ray  Harm’s  private  lake)  were  included  this  year,  the  section  from  Hender- 
son downstream  to  Caseyville  was  not  covered.  The  latter  section  usually 
produces  a count  of  from  four  to  six  Bald  Eagles.  Robert  Bolds  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  usually  checks  this  area  for  K.O.S.  but  was  unable  to 
do  so  this  year  because  of  illness.  The  day  was  fairly  mild  with  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  30  to  60  degrees.  The  sky  cover  was  cloudy  to  clear. 
The  wind  was  very  calm  to  ten  miles  per  hour  in  some  areas  and  from  the 
north  in  the  morning  hours  to  a southerly  direction  in  the  afternoon. 

Forty-six  observers  in  20  parties  participated  in  the  count  and  a few 
of  these  remained  in  the  field  from  7:15  a.m.  to  sunset.  Our  total  count 
for  the  day  was  45  Bald  Eagles  — 23  adults  and  22  immatures.  The  open 
waters  in  all  areas  may  have  dispersed  the  eagles  and  perhaps  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  low  numbers.  Mr.  Vernon  Anderson,  biologist  at  Ballard  County 
Waterfowl  Management  Area,  stated  that  “there  seems  to  be  considerably 
fewer  eagles  on  the  area  this  season  than  in  the  past  season.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  wildlife  populations  on  the  area  from  past  seasons  to 
cause  such  a decrease.”  It  is  of  further  interest  that  a large  concentration 
of  Bald  Eagles  was  farther  south  at  Reelfoot  Lake  during  the  time  of  the 
K.O.S.  count  and  even  later  in  the  month. 

All  Bald  Eagles  listed  in  the  table  below  were  observed  on  February 
16,  1974,  with  the  exception  of  those  sighted  at  Dam  #50,  Wolf  Creek  Dam 
and  Dale  Hollow  Lake.  They  were  seen  on  the  following  day,  February  17. 


Location 


Not 

Adults  Immatures  Aged  Total 


Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area 
Columbus  - Wickliffe 
Land  Between  the  Lakes 
Dam  #50 

Leavenworth,  Ind.  to  Cannelton  Dam 
Ohio  River  from  West  Point  to  Rock  Haven 
Shanty  Hollow 

Harrods  Creek  to  Westport,  Ky. 

Cumberland  River -Wolf  Creek  Dam 

Dale  Hollow  Lake 

Grayson  Lake 
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In  addition  to  the  45  Bald  Eagles,  five  Golden  Eagles  ( Aquila 
chrysaetos)  were  reported:  three  immatures  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
(one  at  Ferguson  Springs,  by  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  and  two  at  Barnes  Hollow, 
by  Dr.  Ray  Nall  and  party)  ; and  two  adult  birds  in  the  Ballard  County 
Waterfowl  Management  Area,  by  Vernon  Anderson. 

The  following  K.O.S.  members  and  guests  contributed  to  this  count: 
Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area:  Vernon  Anderson;  Land  Between 
the  Lakes:  Anita  and  Robert  Head,  Mr.  Hibbs,  Ronald  Howard,  Marilyn 
Lawrence,  Garry  Massa,  Dutra  Paris,  Ral  Nall,  Pansy  Paris,  Ralph  Paris, 
Clell  Peterson,  Mr.  Pettus,  Robert  Smith;  Columbus-Wickliffe:  Newton 
Belt;  Dam  # 50 : Chastain  and  James  Frazer;  Leavenworth  to  Cannelton 
Dam  (Indiana  side  of  Ohio  River)  : George  Crabtree,  Lawrence  Smith;  West 
Point  to  Rock  Haven:  A1  Byrd,  Wilbur  and  Violet  Jackson,  Alan  Shad- 
bourne,  Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Donald  Summerfield; 
Shanty  Hollow:  Herbert  E.  Shadowen;  Harrods  Creek  to  Westport,  Ken- 
tucky: James  and  Susan  Pasikowski,  Dottie  Muntan;  Licking  River:  Virginia 
and  Wendell  Kingsolver;  Cumberland  River -Wolf  Creek  Dam:  Dennis 
Coskren,  Faith  Hershey,  Robert  Morris;  Dale  Hollow  Lake:  Billie  and 
Robert  Moore;  Grayson  Lake:  Ercel  Kozee;  Buckhorn  Lake:  Pierre  N. 
Allaire,  Bes  Douthitt,  Sister  Margaret-Mary,  Sister  Rozella,  Rome  Sewall, 
Tom  Smith;  Chenoa  Lake  and  Ray  Harm  Lake  (private)  : Millie  and  Ray 
Harm  and  son. 

Special  thanks  are  due  the  biologists  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
who  assisted  with  the  project.  And,  of  course,  thanks  are  extended  to  all 
participants.  — 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


FIELD  NOTES 

A TRUE  ALBINO  MOURNING  DOVE 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  scatter  cracked  com  mixed  with  wheat  and 
miilo  on  my  driveway  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months  for  the  benefit 
of  ground  feeding  birds.  These  include  Song  Sparrows,  Juncos  (and  alas, 
House  Sparrows,  Grackles,  Starlings,  and  Pigeons)  and  a variable  flock 
of  three  to  ten  Mourning  Doves  (Zenaidura  macroura) . 

On  the  morning  of  February  26,  1974,  I glanced  out  the  window  and 
was  surprised  to  see  an  all  white  bird  feeding  with  six  normal  doves. 
Closer  scrutiny  at  the  distance  of  25  feet  showed  it  to  be  a pure  white 
Mourning  Dove.  I went  to  get  my  binoculars  to  verify  the  details,  but  when 
I returned  all  of  the  doves  had  flown. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  3,  I received  a call  from  my  neighbor  to 
come  over  and  identify  a strange  white  bird  feeding  in  their  yard.  I took 
my  binoculars  and  at  a distance  of  20  feet  observed  an  albino  Mourning 
Dove  walking  about  the  lawn.  My  movements  probably  disturbed  it  because 
it  flew  to  a bare  limb  of  a walnut  tree  30  feet  from  us  and  ten  feet  off 
the  ground.  We  were  able  to  determine  that  the  feathers  were  pure  white 
throughout  with  no  dark  shading.  The  feet  and  bill  were  whitish  in  color 
and  the  eyes  were  pink. 
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A close  watch  has  been  kept  for  the  return  of  this  dove,  but  up  to  the 
present  writing,  July  1974,  it  has  not  been  noticed  again.  — LEONARD 
BRECHER,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  40205. 


RED  JUNGLEFOWL  COLONY  IN  KENTUCKY 

A colony  of  semidomestic  and  partially  hybridized  Red  Junglefowl 
(Gallus  g alius  murghii)  has  become  established  in  the  partially  thicketed 
area  between  the  east  bank  of  the  Tradewater  River  and  the  western  and 
northerly  city  limits  of  Dawson  Springs,  Kentucky  north  of  U.  S.  Highway 
62.  The  size  of  the  colony  may  approach  100  birds  ranging  over  more  than 
100  acres. 

On  June  5,  1974  I interviewed  Mr.  A.  J.  Moran  who  owns  an  86  acre 
farm  at  the  north  end  of  Franklin  Street  in  Dawson  Springs.  He  stated 
that  he  did  not  have  any  domestic  chickens.  A pair  of  Red  Junglefowl  with 
leg  bands  and  colored  neck  tags  came  to  his  property  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  progeny  of  this  pair  and  perhaps  associated  birds  have  been  on  his 
property  since  that  time.  The  first  Red  Junglefowl  release  made  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  was  on  the  Jones-Keeney  Wildlife  Area 
some  four  miles  to  the  southeast  on  August  25,  1964. 

Mr.  Moran  feels  that  the  flock  using  his  property  contains  about  30-40 
birds.  I personally  observed  at  least  15  birds  and  two  broods  of  chicks. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  also  have  birds  on  their  property.  The  flock  at  Mr. 
Moran’s  farm  ranges  over  approximately  20  acres  of  thicket  composed  of 
dense  stands  of  maple  saplings,  maturing  trees,  honeysuckle,  and  brambles, 
and  includes  a hog  lot  where  the  birds  feed  regularly.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  birds  near  his  home  or  barn  lot. 

Most  cocks  in  the  Moran  flock  carry  their  tail  feathers  erect,  indicating 
they  may  be  the  progeny  of  Red  Junglefowl  and  game  or  bantam  domestic 
chicken  crosses.  Pure  strain  Red  Junglefowl  normally  carry  their  sickle- 
shaped tail  horizontal  to  the  ground.  The  birds  did  not  display  any  especially 
wild  behavioral  characteristics,  but  they  would  often  fly  when  pursued 
closely  or  alarmed  and  perch  in  a nearby  tree,  where  they  would  remain 
cackling  for  a short  period  of  time.  They  seemed  to  particularly  like  the 
hog  pen,  which  had  a thick  canopy  of  brush  overhead  but  was  relatively 
open  near  the  ground  allowing  freedom  of  movement.  Hens  with  trailing 
broods  of  chicks  were  not  observed  to  leave  heavy  cover. 

If  this  colony  is  expanding  its  range  it  is  not  readily  apparent  and  in 
all  probability  is  dependent  on  the  artificial  food  supplies  made  available 
by  sympathetic  property  owners,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  live- 
stock feeding  operations.  Mr.  Moran  believes  the  size  of  his  flock  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  for  the  past  five  years.  — CARL  E.  KAYS,  Box  7, 
Earlington  42410. 


FALL  MEETING 

As  announced  previously  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  Fall 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  on  October  4-6.  If 
you  have  slides  or  papers  to  present  at  the  Friday  evening  meeting,  please 
contact  A.  L.  Whitt,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Eastern  Kentucky  Univ.,  Richmond, 
Ky.  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE 
RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER 

A.  L.  Whitt 

Suitable  habitat  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  Dendrocopos 
borealis,  has  been  decreasing  both  in  quantity  and  quality  over  its  entire 
range  since  the  entrance  of  white  man  on  the  scene.  The  major  causes  of 
the  habitat  changes  are  due  to : lumbering  operations,  fire  control,  clearing 
land  for  agriculture,  cutting  out  diseased  trees  by  the  forestry  service, 
and  urbanization  in  general.  The  loss  of  habitat  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  reduction  or  extirpation  of  species.  Murphey  (1939),  Sprunt  (1949), 
Lay  (1970)  and  others  have  pointed  out  the  disappearance  or  jeopardy  of 
this  species  to  the  point  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  included  this  bird  on  its  list  of  rare  and  endangered  species. 

The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  within  its  hatitat  in  Kentucky  has  a 
poorer  record  than  in  its  general  range.  The  part  of  Kentucky  where  the 
bird  has  been  found  is  the  northernmost  part  of  its  range,  and  therefore 
it  was  never  here  in  abundance,  but  more  or  less  in  disjunct  pockets.  Prior 
to  1960  the  records  in  the  state  included  approximately  13  counties  with 
some  doubts  and  debates  about  these  reports.  The  counties  usually  accepted 
were  Powell,  Wolf,  Edmonson,  Muhlenburg,  Wayne,  Whitley,  Jackson, 
Rockcastle,  Lee,  McCreary,  Pulaski,  Russell,  and  Laurel.  Between  the  years 
1960-1971  the  bird  has  been  recorded  only  in  the  last  four  counties  — Mc- 
Creary, Pulaski,  Russell  and  Laurel. 

The  range  in  Kentucky  coincides  closely  with  the  Cliff  Section  of  the 
Western  Cumberland  Plateau.  This  area  consists  of  an  irregular  strip 
from  Pickett  County,  Tennessee  to  Wolf  County,  Kentucky,  approximately 
10  to  25  miles  in  width.  The  shallow,  sandy,  well-drained  soils  of  ridge  tops 
and  uplands  support  the  edaphic  climax  of  pines  (P.  echinita,  P.  rigida,  P. 
virginiana)  and  oaks,  intermixed  with  hickories  and  other  trees. 

The  ideal  habitat  is  open,  mature  or  over-mature  pines  40  to  100  years 
old  with  a d.b.h.  of  at  least  12  inches.  This  type  of  habitat  is  difficult  to 
find  not  only  in  Kentucky  but  throughout  the  entire  southeast. 

Distribution  and  Abundance 

Wilson  (1810)  first  discovered  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  in  North 
Carolina,  but  later  found  it  through  South.  Carolina  into  Georgia  as  far 
south  as  the  Altamaha  River.  Audubon  (1839)  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Southeast  and  was  more  able  to  accurately  assess  the  distribution  of  the 
species.  He  found  the  species  from  Texas  to  New  Jersey  and  as  far  inland 
as  Tennessee.  Audubon  also  pointed  out  the  preference  of  the  bird  for  pines 
and  found  it  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the  pine  barrens  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  Woodhouse  (1853)  reported  the  bird  from 
Oklahoma  (Indian  territory).  Woodruff  (1907)  found  the  species  fairly 
common  in  some  of  the  unlumbered  parts  of  Missouri. 

There  are  records  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  from  Fulton  (Pin- 
dar, 1889,  1925)  and  Muhlenberg  (Brown,  1935)  Counties  in  western 
Kentucky,  though  Mengel  (1965)  questions  the  validity  of  these  early 
records  and  gives  the  known  distribution  of  the  species  in  Kentucky  as 
the  “Cliff  Section  of  the  western  Cumberland  Plateau”  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state. 
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The  strong  habitat  preference  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  is  open, 
mature  pine  forests,  and  nest  site  preference  is  pines  that  are  infected 
with  red  heart,  Formes  pini;  this  has  been  well  documented  by  several 
workers.  The  birds  have  been  known  to  inhabit  longleaf,  loblolly,  shortleaf, 
pitch,  and  pond  pine. 

Correlation  can  be  shown  between  distribution  of  birds  and  forest 
fires  since  the  open  parklike  habitat  is  preferred  by  the  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
pecker and  is  maintained  by  the  regular  occurence  of  fire.  Other  factors 
will  vary  directly  with  the  proportion  of  land  forested.  A critical  factor 
is  tree  maturity  since  red  heart  disease  is  characteristic  of  trees  40  and 
usually  ones  80  years  old.  Areas  with  75  to  100%  forested  land  of  mature 
tree  with  high  occurence  of  fires  and  disease  have  high  populations  of 
Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers. 

From  fairly  recent  studies  the  total  number  of  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
peckers in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  around  10,000  birds. 

The  Future 

There  is  danger  of  extinction  because  of  two  major  factors:  (a) 

mature  diseased  pines  are  uneconomical;  (b)  forest  lands  are  managed  to 
give  the  quickest  dollar;  therefore,  trees  are  cut  before  they  reach  80 
years  of  age  and  as  a result  the  red  heart  disease  does  not  get  started 
properly.  Fortunately  about  50%  or  more  of  the  existing  colonies  are  on 
federal  or  state  lands  and  are  therefore  potentially  protected.  Another 
plus  is  that  several  of  the  large  paper  companies  have  undertaken  programs 
to  protect  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  nest  and  den  trees  on  their  lands. 

The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  is  in  danger  because  it  has  become 
specialized.  It  evolved  with  open  pine  forest  of  the  south  and  now  that 
these  are  being  changed  by  man,  the  bird  is  in  extreme  danger.  We  might 
ask  outselves  the  question,  “Has  the  bird  overspecialized ?”  Is  the  species 
so  genetically  uniform  that  it  has  reached  a literal  dead  end  on  a one-way 
evolutionary  alley?  If  the  species  can  be  protected  for  a time  there  is  hope 
that  it  will  adapt  to  man’s  alteration  of  the  environment. 

The  species  is  further  endangered  by  pesticides.  Unfortunately  the 
range  of  this  bird  coincides  to  a large  extent  with  that  of  the  imported 
fire  ant,  a species  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
trying  to  eradicate.  Some  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  have  been  used 
in  the  eradication  program,  and  their  effect  on  avian  populations  is  well- 
known.  The  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  is  primarily  insectivorous  with  ants 
comprising  as  much  as  79%  of  the  diet  (Beal,  1911),  so  that  insecticides 
may  take  a greater  toll  of  this  species  than  some  other  insectivorous  species. 
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(Ed.  note:  This  is  a part  of  a lecture  presented  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  K.O.S.  by  A.  L.  Whitt  as  general  information  concerning  the  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker.) 


KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  4-6,  1974 

The  1974  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  was 
held  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Resort  Park  on  October  4-6,  with  registra- 
tion beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  on  October  4. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Friday  evening  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
President,  after  welcoming  those  present,  explained  that  the  meeting  was 
to  be  centered  around  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  an  endangered  species 
resident  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  Region  but  in  recent  years  rarely  seen. 
Dr.  Monroe  recounted  the  status  of  this  species  in  Kentucky,  gave  an  imi- 
tation of  its  unusual  call,  and  displayed  three  specimens  which  members 
could  later  examine. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt  read  a paper  in  which  he  included  a summary  of 
published  references  to  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  described  its  habitat 
and  the  type  of  pine  tree  in  which  it  might  most  likely  be  found,  as  well 
as  its  habits,  food,  and  behavior. 

Dr.  Monroe  outlined  the  field  trips  for  the  following  day  and  then 
invited  examination  of  the  specimens  he  had  brought. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

A large  number  assembled  before  daylight  on  Saturday  for  the  first 
field  trip,  but  in  the  heavy  fog  of  the  early  morning  visibility  was  nil. 
At  8:00  a.m.  groups  started  out  in  search  of  the  chief  object  of  the  meet- 
ing. While  many  interesting  species  were  recorded,  the  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
pecker was  not  among  them. 

After  lunch,  which  was  followed  by  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, a General  Business  Session  was  convened  at  3:30  p.m.  by  the  presi- 
dent. In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles, 
Miss  Schneider  was  asked  to  substitute  for  her.  Dr.  Monroe,  in  his  summary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  stated  that  the  1975  Spring  Meeting 
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would  be  held  at  Bowling  Green,  on  April  18-20,  and  that  since  the  location 
of  the  Fall  Meeting  had  not  been  chosen,  other  than  that  it  would  be  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  membership  would  be  notified  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard  gave  in  summary  the  Treasurer’s  Report 
which  was  accepted  as  read.  Since  Mrs.  Daubard  had  served  the  full  term 
of  this  office  permitted  by  the  Bylaws,  and  a new  Treasurer  would  be 
elected,  Dr.  Monroe  appointed  Mr.  Stamm  and  Mr.  Brecher  as  auditors. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  what  is  being  done  with  the  Gordon 
Wilson  Fund,  Dr.  Monroe  stated  the  purpose  of  the  Fund  and  its  author- 
ized uses:  namely,  to  assist  in  the  cost  of  publication  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler,  monographs  and  occasional  papers  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
finances  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Shadowen,  Editor,  urged  that  to  maintain  the  standards  of  The 
Kentucky  Warbler  members  submit  results  of  studies  and  investigations 
since  there  was  a serious  need  of  lead  articles  as  well  as  other  items  for 
publication. 

Dr.  Monroe  reminded  members  that  Nest  Record  Card  Data  have  not 
been  received  promptly  and  requested  that  this  information  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Mrs.  Stamm. 

Mrs.  Stamm  read  a plea  from  the  Cumberland  Falls  Preservation 
Association,  Inc.,  for  badly  needed  funds  to  continue  its  work  in  combating 
commercial  proposals  which  would  cause  the  destruction  of  natural  areas 
both  inside  the  Park  and  adjacent  to  it.  After  discussion,  it  was  moved 
(Miss  Wright)  and  seconded  (Miss  Gentry)  that  the  Society  contribute 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00).  The  motion  carried. 

A motion  was  made  that  a letter  expressing  the  views  of  the  Society  re- 
garding the  proposed  inroads  on  the  beauty  and  natural  aspects  of  the  Park 
and  bordering  land  be  sent  the  governor.  The  motion  carried. 

Dr.  Monroe  called  upon  Dr.  Shadowen,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  for  the  committee’s  report.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
were  A.  L.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Stamm.  The  following  nominations  were 
offered : 

President:  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Louisville 
Vice  President:  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond 
Recording  Secretary:  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Owensboro 
Corr.  Sec.-Treasurer : Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson,  Louisville 
Councilors:  Ramon  lies,  Owensboro 

Dr.  Andrew  Uterhart,  Lexington 

Two  councilors  who  continue  in  office  were  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Louis- 
ville, and  Dr.  Russell  Starr,  Glasgow.  Since  there  were  no  further  nomina- 
tions, the  proposed  slate  was  approved  by  acclamation. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Members  and  guests  assembled  at  seven  p.m.  for  the  annual  dinner. 
After  the  meal  the  president  welcomed  all  those  present  and  asked  new 
members  attending  for  the  first  time  to  rise.  Guests  were  also  presented. 
Dr.  Monroe  introduced  those  at  the  speaker’s  table  and  recognized  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  members  of  long  standing  who  had  been  unable 
to  attend  for  a number  of  years.  Mrs.  Tabler  had  earlier  held  the  office 
of  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer.  Dr.  Monroe  made  announcements 
regarding  the  Spring  Meeting  and  the  plans  for  field  trips  on  the  following 
morning.  The  official  count  of  observations  was  then  compiled. 

Dr.  Monroe  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  Fred  J.  Alsop,  III,  Assistant 
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Professor  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Kingsport,  ornithologist  and 
professional  wildlife  photographer.  Dr.  Alsop  presented  a spell-binding 
program  of  his  visits  to  the  Canadian  Arctic,  chiefly  Bathurst  Inlet  and 
Victoria  Island.  His  lucid  and  enthusiastic  commentary,  his  superb  photog- 
raphy of  the  birds,  other  animals,  and  miniature  plant  life  culminated  in 
his  long  sought-after  objective,  the  Peregrine  falcon’s  nest,  located  high 
on  a ledge  of  a sheer  cliff.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  at  close  range  the 
nest  with  eggs,  hatched  young,  and  both  adults,  all  amid  an  arctic  flower 
garden. 

Sunday  morning  field  trips  added  species  to  the  official  count  of 
Saturday,  bringing  the  total  number  of  species  recorded  to  74.  Members 
and  guests  attending  numbered  95. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


BIRD  LIST  FOR  FALL  MEETING, 

CUMBERLAND  FALLS  STATE  PARK,  5 OCTOBER  1974: 

Turkey  Vulture,  6;  * Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (on  6 Oct.)  ; Cooper’s  Hawk, 
1;  Red-tailed  Hawk,  2;  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  1;  Ruffed  Grouse,  4;  Lesser 
Yellowlegs,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  3;  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  3;  Screech  Owl,  1; 
Barred  Owl,  1;  Chimney  Swift,  2;  Belted  Kingfisher,  2;  Common  (Yellow- 
shafted)  Flicker,  10;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  8;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  15; 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  5;  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  8;  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
6;  Downy  Woodpecker,  8;  Eastern  Phoebe,  10;  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  4; 
Blue  Jay,  128;  Common  Crow,  14;  Carolina  Chickadee,  78;  Tufted  Titmouse, 
47;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  10;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Brown  Creep- 
er, 3;  Carolina  Wren,  10;  Gray  Catbird,  2;  Brown  Thrasher,  1;  American 
Robin,  41;  Wood  ^Thrush,  1;  Hermit  Thrush,  1;  Swainson’s  Thrush,  3; 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  2;  Eastern  Bluebird,  1;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  6; 
Cedar  Waxwing,  8;  Starling,  2;  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  2;  Philadelphia 
Vireo,  1;  Black-and-white  Warbler,  1;  Tennessee  Warbler,  18;  Nashville 
Warbler,  2;  *Parula  Warbler  (on  4 Oct.)  ; Magnolia  Warbler,  1;  Cape  May 
Warbler,  14;  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler,  1;  Yellow-rumped  (Myrtle) 
Warbler,  4;  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  5;  Blackburnian  Warbler,  2; 
* Yellow- throated  Warbler  (on  4 and  6 Oct.)  ; Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  2; 
Bay-breasted  Warbler,  14;  Pine  Warbler,  64;  Prairie  Warbler,  1;  Palm 
Warbler,  1;  Hooded  Warbler,  1;  American  Redstart,  2;  House  Sparrow,  8; 
Eastern  Meadowlark,  3;  Red-winged  Blackbird,  1;  Common  Grackle,  6; 
Scarlet  Tanager,  4;  Summer  Tanager,  12;  Cardinal,  21;  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  14 ; American  Goldfinch,  6 ; Rufous-sided  Towhee,  13 ; Chipping 
Sparrow,  15;  Field  Sparrow,  1;  Song  Sparrow,  1.  Total  species,  71  (-j-  3 
additional  on  adjoining  days). 


ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 
AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1974 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe  and  son  Burt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Clark,  John  Crose,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Blaine  Ferrell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Shadowen. 
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CARLISLE":  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Kingsolver,  Ann  Kingsolver. 

CRESTWOOD:  Bernice  Boulter,  Mary  Louise  Mingus. 

DANVILLE : Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell. 

ELIZABETHTOWN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon  Rickert. 

FRANKFORT:  Marvin  Bing,  Howard  Jones. 

JACKSON:  Pierre  Allaire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Payne. 

JEFFERSONTOWN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Mathes. 

LEXINGTON:  Debra  Breen,  Harold  Frazier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 

Uterhart. 

LOUISVILLE : Amelia  B.  Alford,  Irene  Ballard,  Sister  Ann  Bell,  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Bell,  Jane  Bell,  Patricia  Bell,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Daubard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Ellison,  Katy  Fulkerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  P.  McConnell,  Marianna  McLellan,  Evelyn  Schneider, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Shannon,  Lawrence  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Sundquist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Susie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tabler,  Audrey  Wright. 

MACEO:  A.  L.  Powell. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Morgan,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Travis. 

MURRAY : Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kemper. 

OWENSBORO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Abrams,  Mary  Lydia  Green  well, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Barbara  Kacer,  Mrs.  Emogene  Lashbrook, 
John  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Householder,  Mark  Hungarland,  Robert 

Hungarland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt. 

SHELBYVILLE : Dorothy  Gorell,  Patty  Smith. 

TOLU : Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Jr. 

WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Olsen. 

BOONEVILLE,  IND.:  Jim  Campbell,  Willard  Gray. 

KINGSPORT,  TENN.:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Alsop,  III. 

NORRIS.  TENN.:  C.  R.  Wenzel. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  1,  1974 

GENERAL  FUND 


Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  Sept.  28,  1973  $1386.38 

Receipts 

Membership  dues  $1401.50 

Interest  Income: 

Full-paid  Shares,  Jefferson  Federal 

and  Loan  Association  9.25 

Certificate  (Endowment  Fund)  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  100.83 

Certificate  (Gordon  Wilson  Fund)  Colonial 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  60.92 

Spring  Meeting  309.75 

Fall  Meeting  643.00 

Miscellaneous  Income  128.57 

Sale-Checklists  et  al  30.97 
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Transfer  from  Jefferson  Federal  Full- Paid 

Shares  and  Savings  Account  to  purchase 

Certificate  for  Endowment  Fund  1000.00 

Full-Paid  Shares  (7)  $700.00 

Interest  on  above  6.14 

Savings  Account  293.86 


3684.79 


Total  Receipts  5071.17 


Disbursements 


Printing:  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues  $1218.64 

Postage  and  Mailing  Permit  72.50 

Supplies:  Envelopes,  labels,  etc.  60.38 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting  238.60 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting  585.00 

Miscellaneous  27.99 

Dues:  Nature  Conservancy  10.00 

Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning  10.00 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund  (Certificate)  1000.00 

Transfer  of  interest  (Gordon  Wilson  Fund)  60.92 

Life  Memberships  (2)  to  Endowment  Fund  100.00 

3384.03 


Balance,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky.  1687.14 


$5071.17 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 


Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky., 

September  28,  1973  $1093.45 

Seven  Full-paid  Shares,  Jefferson  Federal  700.00 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Association  1000.00  2793.45 


Receipts 


Interest  Income: 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  $ 100.83 

Full-Paid  Shares,  Jefferson  Federal  6.14 

9.25 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  48.34 

Two  Life  Memberships  100.00 


Total  Receipts  264.56 


$3058.01 
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Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Certificate  to 

General  Fund  100.83 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  to 

General  Fund  9.25  110.08 


Total  $2947.93 

Balance  in  Fund,  October  1,  1974: 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  947.93 
Certificates  (2),  Colonial  Federal  Saving  & Loan  Assoc.  ....  2000.00 

Total  $2947.93 

THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 

Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  Sept.  28,  1973  330.47 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association  1000.00  $1330.47 


Receipts 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  18.34 

Interest  on  Certificate  60.92 


Total  Receipts  79.26 


$1409.73 


Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville  Savings 

and  Loan  Association  409.73 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association  1000.00 


Total 


$1409.73 


BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1974 

Assets : 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville  $1687.14 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association  947.93 

Certificates  of  Deposit,  Endowment  Fund,  Colonial 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  2000.00 

Savings  Account,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology, 

Greater  Louisville  Savings  & Loan  Association  409.73 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for 

Ornithology,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association  1000.00 


Net  Worth:  October  1,  1974  6044.80 


Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Treasurer 
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FIELD  NOTES 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER  CAPTURING  SULPHUR  BUTTERFLY 

Olive-sided  Flycatchers  (Nuttallornis  borealis)  are  regular  but  rela- 
tively uncommon  transients  through  the  state  of  Kentucky.  On  the  after- 
noon of  22  August  1973,  at  Anchorage,  Jefferson  County,  I observed  an 
immature  of  this  species  flycatching  in  the  typical  Olive-side  fashion, 
sallying  forth  from  the  highest  dead-limb  perch  available  to  it.  On  one  of 
its  forays,  I noted  it  capturing  a male  Orange  Sulphur  butterfly  ( Colias 
eury theme) , a common  species  locally.  Upon  returning  to  its  perch,  the 
flycatcher  paused  momentarily  with  the  still  struggling  butterfly  before 
swallowing  it  intact,  wings  and  all. 

The  observation  is  noteworthy  from  several  aspects.  First  of  all,  I can 
find  no  record  in  the  literature  of  butterflies  constituting  any  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Bent  (Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Flycatchers,  Larks,  Swallows,  and  Their  Allies,  1942,  Smiths.  Inst.  Bull., 
179:  296-297)  mentioned  the  presence  of  moths  in  slightly  more  than  4% 
of  the  stomachs  examined  but  of  no  other  Lepidoptera,  nor  can  I find  any 
reports  elsewhere  of  butterflies  being  eaten.  Furthermore,  the  sulphurs 
are  generally  ignored  by  avian  predators,  despite  their  conspicuous  nature 
and  relative  abundance,  indicating  that  they  are  among  those  species 
“distasteful”  to  birds  and  thus  protected  through  their  bright  “warning” 
coloration.  Finally,  some  species  of  birds  that  feed  habitually  on  butterflies, 
especially  those  of  the  tropics,  are  adapted  for  such  behavior  through  a 
long,  slender,  cylindrical  bill,  with  which  they  neatly  clip  off  the  wings 
before  swallowing  the  body  of  the  butterfly;  in  the  present  case,  wings 
and  all  were  consumed,  which  I suspect  is  the  normal  case  in  tyrannid 
flycatchers  with  their  wide,  flat  bills. 

It  seems  likely  that  what  was  witnessed  here  was  the  trial-and-error 
learning  process  connected  with  development  of  avoidance  behavior  relative 
to  predation  on  distasteful  species  of  butterflies.  Very  probably  the  sulphur 
consumed  here  was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last,  bright  orange  butterfly 
taken  by  that  inexperienced  flycatcher.  A further  observation  lends  ad- 
ditional support  to  this  suggestion.  On  16  September  1973,  at  the  same 
location,  I noted  an  immature  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  (Contopus  virens) 
make  unsuccessful  attempts  to  catch  two  different  migrating  Monarch 
butterflies  (Danaus  plexippus) , a well-known  distasteful  species.  Although 
pewees  are  known  to  feed  regularly  on  butterflies  of  non-distasteful 
species,  this  individual  pewee  clearly  had  never  before  caught  a Monarch; 
one  experience  of  consuming  a Monarch,  perhaps  the  most  distasteful  of  all 
local  butterfly  species,  has  been  shown  to  be  sufficient  for  the  learning 
process  of  avoidance  in  avian  predators.  — BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  De- 
partment of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 

CARDINAL  CONCENTRATION  AT  A FEEDING  STATION 

I feed  birds  throughout  the  year  at  my  residence  in  Bowling  Green  and 
also  have  running  water  in  two  bird  baths.  The  food  consists  primarily  of 
sunflower  seed,  and  I feed  over  3,000  pounds  of  seed  per  year.  On  December 
28,  1970  I counted  96  Cardinals  in  my  back  yard.  On  April  5,  1974  I 
observed  102  Cardinals  at  the  feeding  station. — D.  C.  RILEY,  1301  Lehman 
Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

BIRDING  FROM  A TRACTOR  SEAT,  by  Charles  Flugum.  Trades 
Publishing  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  1973;  435  pp.,  20  line  drawings.  $8.95. 

This  book  had  its  origin  in  a series  of  essays  on  birds  written  as  a 
monthly  column  for  The  Community  Magazine,  published  by  the  Trades 
Publishing  Company  of  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota.  The  author  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1929  and  has  owned  and  operated  a 240- 
acre  farm  in  Freeborn  County  in  southern  Minnesota  for  many  years.  His 
interest  in  ornithology  began  in  early  youth.  In  the  preface  he  makes  this 
statement  about  his  book:  “It  concerns  many  of  my  experiences  with  birds, 
spanning  a period  from  earliest  recollections  to  adulthood”.  His  mother 
encouraged  him  in  his  birding  observations,  and  his  love  of  nature  and 
observational  acuity  are  reflected  in  his  writing. 

Each  of  the  137  chapters  represents  one  monthly  column  of  The  Com- 
munity Magazine.  Most  of  the  chapters  concern  observations  and  informa- 
tion about  the  bird  listed  in  the  chapter  title,  but  other  birds  are  often 
discussed  in  the  same  chapter.  The  articles  were  written  in  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s  over  a long  span  of  time  so  that  subjects  such  as  bird  migration, 
migrations  in  spring  and  in  fall,  winter  feeding,  and  various  bird  counts 
are  sometimes  repeated.  A map  of  the  region  or  of  the  state  of  Minnesota 
would  have  been  helpful.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  have  greater  appeal  to 
residents  of  Minnesota  and  nearby  states.  It  definitely  has  a local  flavor, 
and  many  of  the  localities  and  people  mentioned  have  little  significance 
unless  one  has  lived  or  visited  in  Minnesota.  This  is  to  be  expected  because 
the  columns  were  written  for  readers  in  the  region  in  which  the  author  lived. 

Most  serious  bird  students  will  recall  experiences  and  observations 
similar  to  many  of  those  of  Mr.  Flugum  as  described  in  his  book,  but  un- 
fortunately most  of  us  will  pass  through  life  without  taking  the  time  to 
maintain  records  of  our  observations.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Flugum  has  given 
to  the  reader  a storehouse  of  information  accumulated  over  the  years.  — 
H.  E.  SHADOWEN,  Biology  Dept.,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling 
Green  42101. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

ACQUISITION  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER 
BY  LEES  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  editor  has  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Mary  K.  McLaren,  Library 
Director  at  Lees  Junior  College  that  the  college  is  in  the  process  of 
strengthening  its  ornithological  collection  and  has  recently  purchased  the 
entire  back  issues  run  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Anyone  interested  in 
ornithology  is  invited  to  use  these  resources. 

CORRECTIONS 

On  page  26,  Volume  50,  May  1974  issue,  The  Kentucky  Warbler;  in  the 
11th  line  the  words  “the”  and  “County”  should  be  deleted,  and  “in  Bell 
County”  should  be  added  to  the  sentence  for  clarification.  The  sentence 
should  then  read : This  study  is  being  made  to  determine  the  possible  flight 
lines  over  the  Cumberland  ridges  and  Log  Mountain  in  Bell  County. 

Also,  in  the  next  paragraph  on  the  same  page  the  words  “Kentucky 
Breeding  Bird  Survey”  should  be  substituted  for  “Annual  Summer  Bird 
Count”. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  Edwin  Sheppard’s  painting  of  a 
pair  of  Barn  Swallows  at  the  nest,  which  was  included  in  Thomas  G.  Gen- 
try’s book,  Nest  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of  the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  1882). 
Gentry,  an  ornithologist  of  the  late  1800’s  points  out  that  the  artist  in  order 
to  show  the  inner  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  was  “com- 
pelled to  leave  it  partially  exposed.”  He  further  states  that  the  nest  in  its 
natural  position  was  completely  protected  by  the  “eaves  of  the  building 
against  which  it  reposed.” 
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A BARN  SWALLOW  BANDING  PROJECT* 

Anne  L.  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm 

In  the  summer  of  1965  we  initiated  a Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica) 
banding  project  at  the  University  of  Louisville  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  con- 
tinued it  on  consecutive  seasons  through  the  summer  of  1972.  Our  chief 
objectives  were  to  learn  something  about  the  activities  of  this  migratory 
species  and,  in  particular,  whether  the  adult  and  fledgling  birds  returned 
to  the  same  building  in  successive  years,  and  to  determine  the  breeding 
population  of  the  nesting  colony  in  the  old  cattle  barn.  This  report  sum- 
marizes our  findings,  largely  in  tabular  form,  of  the  eight  seasons  of  band- 
ing. The  detailed  information  gathered  on  the  breeding  cycle  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a later  paper. 

For  permission  to  carry  out  the  project  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Roger 
G.  Lambert,  University  of  Louisville,  chairman  of  the  biology  department. 
Also,  special  thanks  are  due  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Horner  for  our  initial 
visit  to  the  sanctuary,  with  them  as  our  enthusiastic  guides,  and  for  Mrs. 
Horner’s  encouragement  that  the  area  be  utilized  for  some  specific  bird 
project.  Gratitude  is  also  owed  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  for  suggestions  on 
one  section  of  this  paper. 

The  sanctuary  is  a 200-acre  tract  of  submarginal  land  located  in  south 
central  Oldham  County.  It  is  made  up  of  open  fields,  some  shrubby  growth 
and  steep  to  sloping  wooded  hillsides.  The  South  Fork  of  Harrods  Creek 
borders  part  of  the  area  and  Standing  Stone  Creek,  a tributary  of  Harrods 
Creek,  and  two  small  artificial  ponds,  provide  the  water  supply.  A lake  was 
added  in  recent  years  to  increase  or  entice  waterfowl.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  are  deciduous  although  some  junipers  are  scattered  throughout  the 
area.  In  the  open  fields  and  thickets,  near  the  barn,  the  more  common  plants 
include  Chicory  (Cichorium  intybus),  Fleabane  (Erigeron  philadelphicus) , 
Pokeweed  (Phytolacca  americana),  Ox-eye  daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum),  Queen  Anne’s  lace  (Dacus  carota),  Red  Clover  (Trifolium  pra- 
tense)  and  various  species  of  asters. 

This  tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Charles  Horner,  a Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  and  presented  to  the  University 
of  Louisville,  about  14  V2  years  ago.  The  lake  mentioned  above  is  also  the 
gift  of  the  donor.  She  was  concerned  over  the  rapid  expansion  of  urban 
development  in  rural  areas,  and  desired  that  some  part  should  be  preserved 
for  posterity,  thereby  enabling  future  generations  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
and  study  various  species  of  birds  and  other  aspects  of  our  natural  resources. 
This  property  is  to  serve  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  University  in  con- 
ducting scientific  studies  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  region. 

There  are  four  abandoned  buildings  on  the  farm:  a dilapidated  farm- 
house, tobacco  barn,  small  shed,  and  the  cattle  barn,  where  the  Barn 
Swallows  nest  on  the  rafters  and  beams  of  the  lower  story. 

It  was  June  of  1965  when  we  received  permission  to  carry  out  the 
project  and  the  nesting  season  was  well  advanced.  The  swallow  nests  were 
placed  on  the  rafters  or  beams,  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  were  about  eight 

*This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s  Fall  Meeting  at 
Lake  Cumberland,  October  13,  1972,  by  Anne  L.  Stamm. 
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feet  from  the  barn  floor.  The  birds  had  easy  access  to  the  inside  of  the 
barn  since  open  windows  were  on  each  side  and  large  doors  were  at  each 
end  of  the  building.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  information  we  wanted  it 
was  necessary  to  mark  the  birds  in  some  permanent  way  so  that,  if  and 
when  they  were  subsequently  recovered,  they  would  be  positively  identified 
and  their  movements  recorded;  so,  we  used  government  bands.  Our  next 
effort  was  to  determine  the  best  way  to  capture  the  birds  for  banding.  We 
used  mist  nets,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  an  easy  task.  If  the  nets  were 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  barn  they  were  visible  to  the  birds  and  the 
swallows  soon  found  some  other  means  of  entering  the  building.  If  the  nets 
were  placed  inside  of  the  barn,  they  were  still  visible  even  though  the  doors 
were  closed.  Once  the  birds  were  caught  in  the  net,  they  became  net  shy. 
Upon  their  release  from  the  net  the  birds  emitted  shrill  twittering  notes 
which  seemed  to  alert  all  of  the  other  swallows  to  not  come  near  the  barn. 
Anything  to  upset  the  breeding  cycle  was  avoided  and  therefore  netting 
was  attempted  only  once  or  twice  a week. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  Barn  Swallows  were  banded  during  the 
study  period.  Of  this  number  130  were  adult  birds  and  345  were  young-of- 
the-year.  In  Table  1 the  figures  may  be  of  interest  since  the  detailed  chron- 
ological banding  and  recovery  data  presented  shows  a comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  returns  obtained  from  the  birds  available,  with  the  percentage 
of  returns  obtained  in  relation  to  all  of  the  adults  captured  in  a given  year 
(breeding  season). 


TABLE  1 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  BARN  SWALLOWS  BANDED 
AND  RECOVERED  AS  RETURNS  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE  WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY,  1965-1972 


Percentage 


Year 

Number  Birds  Banded 
Adults  Young 

Total 

Number 
Birds 
Available 
As  Returns 

Number 

Returns 

Obtained 

Percentage 
Returns 
From  Birds 
Available 

Returns 
Among 
All  Adults 
Captured 

1965 

12 

39 

51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1966 

18 

58 

76 

51 

2 

3.92 

10.00 

1967 

13 

19 

32 

127 

8 

6.29 

38.09 

1968 

14 

65 

79 

159 

4 

2.51 

22.22 

1969 

17 

49 

66 

238 

3 

1.26 

15.00 

1970 

21 

48 

69 

304 

8 

2.63 

27.58 

1971 

16 

43 

59 

373 

10 

2.68 

38.46 

1972 

19 

24 

43 

432 

14 

3.24 

42.42 

130 

345 

475 

49 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  computing  the  figures  for  “Per- 
centage returns  from  birds  available”  the  time  element  involved  includes 
all  the  preceding  seasons  while  in  the  column  “Percentage  returns  among  all 
adults  captured”  the  unit  of  time  is  for  a single  season.  Also,  it  may  be 
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well  to  mention  that  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  must  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  the  Barn  Swallow  has  been  banded  and  the  time  that  it  has 
been  recovered  or  recaptured  before  it  can  be  considered  as  a “return.” 

During  the  1972  season  432  birds  were  available  as  returns.  This  refers 
to  the  number  presumed  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1972 
when  work  was  resumed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  these  birds  had 
met  with  misfortune  and  that  a much  smaller  number  were  available  as 
returns.  In  Table  2 the  11.34%  in  the  “Percentage  returns”  column  is  based 
on  the  number  of  returns  secured  as  compared  with  the  presumed  number 
of  birds  available  as  such  for  the  entire  period  of  the  project.  It  is  of 
further  interest  that  of  the  111  possible  returns  of  only  adult  birds  banded 
(1965-1971)  that  33  returned,  or  29.7%.  When  considering  the  percentage 
of  return  of  just  the  nestlings  or  birds-of-the-year  only  four  returned,  or 
1.24%.  These  figures  would  seem  to  suggest  that:  1)  the  mortality  among 
young  may  be  much  higher  than  among  adults,  or  2)  that  the  homing  in- 
stinct is  not  as  well  developed  in  the  first-year  birds.  At  any  rate  the  pro- 
portion of  young  returning  to  breed  in  the  exact  place  of  birth  in  this  study 
is  small.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  the  young  may  move  elsewhere  to  raise 
their  young.  Harriett  H.  Wright  (Inland  Bird  Banding  News,  46:2,  1974) 


TABLE  2 


BARN  SWALLOWS  BANDED  AND  RECOVERED  AS  RETURNS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE  WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY 


Year 

1965-  Number  Birds  Banded 

1972  Adults*  Young  Total 

130  345  475 

* Sex  of  adults:  Male  41 

Female  42 
Unknown  47 


Number 
Birds 
Available 
As  Returns 


Number 
Of  Returns 
Obtained 


Percentage 

Returns 


432  49  11.34 


mentioned  that  of  203  Barn  Swallows  banded  as  nestlings  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons  of  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  at  Cherry  Valley  Farm,  near  Leeds, 
Alabama,  none  of  them  were  among  the  returns  during  a netting  operation 
to  band  adult  swallows  in  the  year  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1973.  However, 
the  banded  adults  “were  found  to  return  rather  regularly,  one  recaptured 
each  year  of  the  banding  operation.”  The  first  recovery  of  a nestling  banded 
at  Cedar  Valley  Farm  “occurred  during  a banding  operation  in  Franklin 
County,  Alabama  over  100  miles  NW  of  the  original  site.”  This  bird  when 
captured  and  released  had  a brood  patch  and  was  three  years  old.  Ms. 
Wright’s  finding  then  is  similar  to  that  of  our  study. 

It  quite  naturally  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  returns  obtained  is 
dependent,  in  part,  upon  the  time  spent  in  the  field  and  the  intensity  in 
which  the  birds  are  netted.  In  1972,  33  adult  birds  were  captured  and  of 
this  number  19  were  unbanded,  or  new  birds,  perhaps  from  other  colonies. 
Our  highest  count  of  active  nests  containing  either  eggs  or  young,  at  any 
given  time,  was  17. 
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If  we  consider  the  age  of  the  swallows  at  the  time  of  banding  as  com- 
pared with  their  “known  age”  at  the  time  of  capture  or  recovery  as  returns, 
we  may  note  some  indication  of  the  survival  rate  of  the  adult  and  young 
groups  (see  Table  3).  It  is  of  interest  that  of  the  49  recaptures  on  the  37 
individual  birds  which  returned,  33  (89.2%)  were  banded  as  adults,  while 
4 (10.8%)  were  banded  as  young-of-the-year.  These  figures  may  or  may 
not  suggest  a high  mortality  rate  during  the  first  two  years  of  life  since 
only  three  birds  banded  as  young  out  of  a possible  321  were  recaptured  one 
year  after  banding  and  one  bird  three  years  after  banding.  Barn  Swallows 
may  be  short-lived  and  again  the  nestlings  may  not  come  back  to  the  place 
of  hatching  to  raise  their  young  as  indicated  above.  Our  study  seems  to 
imply  that  the  majority  of  the  young-of-the-year  do  not  return  to  the  place 
of  birth  but  likely  disperse  to  other  colonies. 

TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  BARN  SWALLOWS 
BANDED,  ALSO  NUMBER  AND  KNOWN  AGE  OF  THE  37 
INDIVIDUALS  RECOVERED  AS  RETURNS,  1965-1972 

No.  Banded  No.  Returns  Known  Age  At  Time  Of  Recapture  As  Returns 

At  At  At  At 
At  Least  Least  Least  Least  Least 

1 Yr.  2 Yrs.  3 Yrs.  3 Yrs.  4 Yrs.  5 Yrs.  6 Yrs. 

Adults  111  33  21  6 3 2 1 

Young  321  4 3 1 


Total  432  37  3 21  1 6 3 2 1 

NOTE:  We  know  that  each  adult  at  the  time  of  banding  was  not  less  than  one  year  old. 

Therefore,  we  have  used  the  words  “at  least”  for  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  year 
age,  groups.  They  may  be  much  older.  The  phrase  “at  least”  is  not  necessary  for  our 
one  and  three  year  age  groups  since  these  return  birds  were  banded  as  young-of-the- 
year  and  consequently,  we  know  their  exact  age. 

TABLE  4 

BARN  SWALLOW  RETURNS  AT  U.  OF  L.  WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY, 


Band 

Age  At 

Date  Of 

1965-1972 

Date  Of 

No. 

Banding 

Sex 

Banding 

Return 

Remarks 

68-56614 

Adi 

F5 

6-25-65 

6-29-66 

68-56616 

Ad 

F 

6-25-65 

7-17-66 
6-  4-67 

68-56658 

Ad 

U6 

8-13-65 

6-  4-67 

68-56666 

Ad 

U 

6-15-66 

6-20-67 

68-56667 

Ad 

U 

6-15-66 

5-26-67 

Recaptured  on  7-21-67 

68-56669 

Ad 

U 

6-15-66 

6-20-67 

68-56671 

Ad 

U 

6-15-66 

6-20-67 

62-49413 

Ad 

u 

7-17-66 

5-26-67 

62-49414 

Ad 

u 

7-17-66 

5-26-67 

62-49438 

Ad 

u 

5-26-67 

7-  1-68 

62-49439 

Ad 

F 

5-26-67 

7-15-69 
5-  4-72 

At  least  six  years  old  on  5-4-72. 
Recaptured  on  5-10-72 
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62-49463 

L2 

U 

7-21-67 

6-  1-68 
5-20-70 

Recaptured  on  6-29-70;  three 
years  old 

62-49465 

L 

U 

7-21-67 

6-21-68 

One  year  old;  large  brood  patch 

62-49467 

L 

u 

8-13-67 

6-  1-68 

One  year  old;  brood  patch  on 
date  of  recapture.  Retaken 
on  8-1-68 

62-49468 

AHY3 

M? 

6-  1-68 

8-  1-69 

62-49470 

AHY 

M 

6-  1-68 

5-17-71 

7-13-72 

At  least  five  years  old  on  latter 
date 

62-49492 

AHY 

M 

6-11-68 

7-15-69 

5-20-70 

7-13-72 

At  least  five  years  old  on  latter 
date 

76-32747 

AHY 

M 

5-28-69 

5-20-70 

76-32748 

AHY 

M 

5-28-69 

7-22-70 

76-32781 

AHY 

F 

6-  7-69 

7-22-70 
7-17-71 
5-  4-72 

Recaptured  on  5-10-72  and  on 
7-13-72 

76-32782 

AHY 

M 

6-  7-69 

5-20-70 
7-  6-72 

Recaptured  on  7-18-72 

76-32790 

AHY 

U 

6-20-69 

6- 21-70 
5-17-71 

7-  6-72 

At  least  four  years  old 

69-53008 

AHY 

U 

8-  1-69 

8-  6-71 

69-53013 

AHY 

F 

8-  1-69 

6-29-70 

69-53016 

AHY 

U 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

69-53018 

AHY 

U 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

69-53021 

AHY 

M 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

7-13-72 

69-53023 

AHY 

M 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

69-53024 

AHY 

M 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

69-53027 

AHY 

U 

6-29-70 

5-  4-72 

69-53029 

AHY 

U 

6-29-70 

5-10-72 

69-53030 

AHY 

U 

5-20-70 

5-17-71 

69-53088 

AHY 

F 

5-17-71 

5-  4-72 

69-53094 

AHY 

F 

6-11-71 

5-  4-72 

Recaptured  on  6-18-72  and  on 
7-6-72 

76-37502 

AHY 

F 

8-  5-71 

5-  4-72 

76-37503 

HY4 

U 

7-  7-71 

6-18-72 

One  year  old  at  time  of 
recapture 

76-37519 

AHY 

F 

7-  7-71 

5-10-72 

Recaptured  again  on  7-6-72 

1 — Adult  (banding  code 

used  before  July  1967) 

2 —  Local  (a  young  bird  incapable  of  sustained  flight) 

3 —  After  hatching  year  — a bird  known  to  have  hatched  before  the  calendar  year  of 
banding;  year  of  hatch  otherwise  unknown. 

4 —  Hatching  year.  A bird  capable  of  sustained  flight  and  known  to  have  hatched  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  it  was  banded. 

5 —  Female 

6 —  Sex  unknown 

7—  Male 
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CATTLE  BARN  WHERE  BANDING  PROJECT  WAS  CARRIED  OUT 


ADULT  BARN  SWALLOW  CAUGHT  IN  MIST  NET 
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Also,  we  noted  that  several  birds  were  found  dead  in  the  barn.  The 
exact  cause  was  not  determined  in  these  instances.  Undoubtedly,  some  un- 
banded birds  were  victims  of  predation  since  a part  of  the  body  was  eaten 
in  at  least  one  case,  and  parts  of  the  body  missing  in  another.  King  snakes 
were  also  noted  in  the  barn  on  a few  occasions.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
associated  with  longevity  in  the  Barn  Swallows.  And,  too,  when  we  think 
of  the  many  hazards  associated  with  the  yearly  migratory  route  to  southern 
South  America,  a distance  of  some  6500  or  more  miles,  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  have  as  high  a survival  rate  as  is  indicated  in  Table  3.  A complete 
list  of  all  returns  appears  in  Table  4 and  shows  that  31  individual  birds 
were  recovered  approximately  one  year  after  banding,  while  10  were  re- 
covered the  second  year  after  banding,  five  returned  three  years  after 
banding,  two  birds  were  recovered  four  years  after  banding,  and  one  bird 
five  years  after  banding.  Therefore,  our  oldest  bird  is  at  least  six  years  of 
age.  These  figures  show  that  with  each  succeeding  year  the  number  captured 
from  earlier  bandings  decrease.  This  then  would  seem  to  indicate  a con- 
siderable mortality  among  Barn  Swallows  of  all  ages.  Perhaps  then  we 
could  assume  that  the  average  life  span  of  the  species  is  not  over  two  or 
three  years. 

As  a result  of  the  information  obtained  in  this  study,  although  limited, 
it  would  seem  to  warrant  a continuance  of  the  project. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 

1974-1975 


Mid-winter  bird  counts  were  reported  this  year  from  eighteen  localities. 
Weather  conditions  during  the  count  period  varied  from  excellent  to  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  this  had  an  effect  on  both  the  numbers  of  species  and  the 
numbers  of  individuals.  The  editor  expresses  his  appreciation  to  all  par- 
ticipants for  the  prompt  return  of  the  reports. 


LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  The  Trace  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  Lake-river  shore  35%, 
open  fields  and  edge  25%,  deciduous  woodland  25%,  cultivated  fields  10%, 
residential  5%).  — Dec.  16;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Clear  in  morning  be- 
coming partly  cloudy  in  the  afternoon;  temp.  34°;  wind  SSW,  3-6  m.p.h. 
Twelve  observers  in  four  parties.  Total  party  hours,  36  (17  on  foot,  19  by 
car).  Total  party  miles,  276  (21  on  foot,  255  by  car).  Total,  73  species, 
2,504,620  individuals. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  count  days  in  several  years  in  respect  to  both 
the  weather  and  the  birds  found.  While  none  of  the  observations  were  ex- 
citing, neither  the  Common  Snipe  nor  the  Great  Blue  Heron  have  appeared 
on  this  count  for  a number  of  years.  The  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are 
dramatically  up  in  number  again  this  year  and  the  five  Loggerhead  Shrikes 
represents  a significant  increase  in  this  species.  The  American  Kestrel 
continues  to  be  rare  in  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  There  were  few  gulls  at 
the  dams  and  their  distribution  up  and  down  the  lakes  made  counting  and 
identification  difficult.  The  relatively  few  Bald  Eagles  observed  may  be 
significant.  The  Starling  roost  at  the  substructure  under  the  highway 
crossing  Kentucky  Dam  continues  to  grow  with  an  estimated  2,500,000 
birds.  Although  lake  levels  were  and  remain  low,  we  were  unable  to  find 
any  late  shorebirds.  As  late  as  December  9,  however,  Least  Sandpipers  (at 
least  15-19)  were  observed  by  Mike  Miller  at  Bailey  Hollow  Flats,  about 
20  miles  upstream  from  the  count  area  on  the  west  shore  of  Kentucky 
Lake.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  low  lake  for  the  Christmas  count  was  the 
large  number  of  Killdeer.  — Larry  Doyle,  Shirley  Gallimore,  Bob  Head, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McGurk,  Murrell  Madrey,  Judy  Parker,  Clell  T.  Peter- 
son (compiler),  Lawrence  Philpot,  Virginia  L.  Puik,  Robert  D.  Smith,  Paul 
W.  Sturm  (Murray  Bird  Club). 


MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Forest 
Grove).  — Dec.  29;  6:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Light  rain  and  fog,  skies  over- 
cast; temp.  40°  to  47°;  wind  calm.  Two  observers  in  two  parties.  Total 
party  hours,  12  (9  on  foot,  3 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  40  (10  on  foot, 
30  by  car) . Total,  51  species,  6,449  individuals. 

Birds  seen  in  the  area  but  not  on  the  count  day  included  800  Canada 
Geese  and  9 Sharp-shinned  Hawks.  — Chastain  L.  Frazer,  James  A.  Frazer, 
(compiler) . 
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MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
J.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Brown  road,  Elk  Creek,  Ky.  892,  municipal  park,  five 
lakes  at  Madison ville ; deciduous  forests  and  thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%, 
open  fields  20%).  — Dec.  29;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Cloudy;  slight  drizzle 
in  a.m. ; wind  SW,  1-5  m.p.h.  Six  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party  hours, 
20  (18  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  44  (6  on  foot,  38  by  car). 

The  abundance  of  waterfowl  on  Lake  Pewee  in  particular  was  perhaps 
partially  brought  on  by  mild  weather  plus  the  protection  afforded  there, 
the  lake  now  being  a city  wildlife  refuge.  However,  the  largest  flock  of 
American  Coots  (an  estimated  1,000)  was  on  Pleasant  View  Lake.  The 
Pine  Siskins  were  feeding  on  sycamore  balls  along  a stream  bank  north  of 
Lake  Pewee  and  were  recorded  by  C.  Coffman  and  M.  Travis.  — Chip 
Coffman,  Thelma  Gentry,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Allan  Morgan, 
Mary  Travis,  Nathanael  Travis. 


PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  park  lodge  area;  deciduous  and  pine  woods  and 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  15%,  farmland  10%,  lake  shore  15%).  — 
Dec.  27;  7:00  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.;  cloudy;  occasional  drizzle  to  light  rain; 
temp.  31°  to  40°;  wind  0 to  5 m.p.h.  Six  observers  in  two  parties.  Total 
party  hours,  14  (13  on  foot,  1 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  30  (10  on  foot,  20 
by  car).  Total,  44  species,  688  individuals. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglets  were  quite  common  throughout  the  pine  woods, 
but  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  appear  to  be  scarce.  Considering  the  weather 
and  at  times  very  poor  visibility,  we  found  more  birds  than  we  actually 
thought  we  would.  — James  Campbell,  Jon  Gray,  Willard  Gray,  Gregory 
Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Kim  Neese. 


SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Sorgho; 
includes  woods,  open  meadow  land,  spring  fed  stream).  — Dec.  28;  8:00 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy  and  damp;  temp.  45°  to  38°;  wind  calm  to  5 m.p.h. 
Six  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party  hours,  28  (27  on  foot,  1 by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  56  (11  on  foot,  45  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  3,339  in- 
dividuals. 

An  increase  was  noted  in  Eastern  Bluebirds  and  Myrtle  Warblers  and 
a decrease  in  cowbirds,  woodpeckers,  and  doves.  In  general  sparrow  popu- 
lations seem  to  be  declining.  Brown  Thrashers  are  now  regularly  seen  on 
our  count.  Snipe  seem  to  vary  little  in  number  although  it  is  a legal  game 
bird.  — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Raymon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 


YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
US  60,  approximately  2 miles  east  of  Maceo;  Ohio  River  bottoms  and  Black- 
ford Creek,  Game  and  Fish  farm,  roadside  thickets  and  fields,  Carpenter’s 
Lake).  — Dec.  21;  7:45  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Cloudy  and  damp  all  day;  temp. 
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39°;  wind  5-10  m.p.h.  Four  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party  hours,  13 
(5  on  foot,  8 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  34  (6  on  foot,  28  by  car).  Total  37 
species,  839  individuals. 

This  was  a poor  count  as  seen  by  the  low  number  of  species  and  in- 
dividuals. The  absence  of  waterfowl  in  the  Ohio  river  bottoms  and  around 
the  lake  area  was  discouraging.  We  were  unable  to  cover  all  of  the  areas 
of  previous  years  due  to  lack  of  observers.  — Ramon  lies,  A.  L.  Powell 
(compiler),  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Mrs.  Marvin  Ray. 


BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green).  — Dec.  14;  7:00  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Clear  to  partly  cloudy;  temp.  36°  to  48°;  wind  NW,  0-8  m.p.h.  Ten 
observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party  hours,  27  (24  on  foot,  3 by  car).  Total 
party  miles,  124  (19  on  foot,  105  by  car).  Total  56  species,  2,371  individ- 
uals. — Scott  Ford,  Millard  Gipson,  Ed  Hartowicz,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Homer 
Parrent,  Jeb  and  Sim  Pickard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Saxton,  H.  E.  Shadowen 
(compiler) . 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-Out).  — Dec.  15;  7:00  a.m.  to 
4:15  p.m.  Rain  until  2:30,  from  light  to  heavy,  then  clear  skies;  temp.  40° 
to  45°;  wind  calm.  Seven  observers  in  3 parties.  Total  party  hours,  23. 
Total  party  miles,  60  (11  on  foot,  49  by  car).  Total,  43  species,  642  in- 
dividuals. 

Some  of  the  park  areas  usually  covered  were  missed  this  year,  as  the 
rain  which  lasted  most  of  the  day  kept  the  birders  near  their  cars.  Conse- 
quently, the  few  water  birds  ordinarly  seen  on  the  count  are  missing.  We 
saw  nothing  uncommon  for  the  area  and  counted  ourselves  fortunate  to 
tally  even  the  low  number  of  species  and  individuals  in  this  report.  — Mrs. 
George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  B.  R.  Ferrell,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler), 
Wayne  Mason,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  Russell  Starr,  Bob  Van  Hoff. 


GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Hay- 
wood community;  Beaver  creek  area;  Skagg’s  creek  and  Brigadoon  farm 
south  of  Glasgow;  ramps  and  bridges  of  Barren  River  Reservoir).  — Dec. 
28;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  40°  to  38°;  wind  W,  0-2  m.p.h. 
Four  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party  hours,  38.  Total  party  miles,  99  (9 
on  foot,  90  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  111,043  individuals. 

Low  ceiling  and  day-long  fog  resulted  in  poor  visibility.  Previously 
covered  areas  of  sparrow  habitat  were  sadly  lacking  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  farming  and  bulldozers.  A large  blackbird  roost  is  located  south  of 
Glasgow.  — Marquita  Gillenwater,  Wayne  Mason,  Faye  and  Russell  Starr 
(compiler) . 
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OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  area  as  described  1972).  - — Dec. 
26;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear  to  cloudy  in  a.m.,  overcast  in  p.m. ; sleet 
began  at  4:45  p.m.;  temp.  26°  to  35°;  wind  E-SW,  8-6  m.p.h.  Eight  ob- 
servers in  3 parties.  Total  party  hours,  23  (13  on  foot,  10  by  car).  Total 
party  miles,  89  (20  on  foot,  69  by  car).  Total  50  species,  1,344  individuals. 

The  1974  count  was  low  and  birds  seemed  unusually  difficult  to  find. 
Waterfowl  were  almost  absent.  However,  a Common  Loon  was  noteworthy, 
and  is  the  first  one  to  appear  on  a Christmas  Count  since  1961.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  both  the  Herring  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  since  they  are 
seldom  reported  from  this  area.  Woodpeckers  appeared  in  normal  numbers. 
The  few  Robins  and  absence  of  Cedar  Waxwings  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
cedar  and  dogwood  berries.  In  fact,  the  wild  food  crop  was  very  poor.  A 
large  number  of  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  - 49  - were  of  special  interest.  — 
Joseph  Croft,  Diane  and  Jack  Elmore,  Barry  Howard,  Wilbur  Jackson, 
Donald  Parker,  Anne  Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 


BERNHEIM  FOREST  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Forest  Lookout  Tower  2.75  miles  SE  of  forest  entrance).  — Dec.  28; 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  temp.  38°  to  40°;  wind  S,  1-3  m.p.h.  Seventeen  ob- 
servers in  5 parties.  Total  party  hours,  40  (18  on  foot,  22  by  car).  Total 
party  miles,  244  (20  on  foot,  224  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  4,793  individ- 
uals. — Sister  Ann  Bell,  Jane  Bell,  Pat  Bell,  William  Buntin,  George  Crab- 
tree, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackie  Elmore,  Bill  and  Ruby  Games,  Lyzabeth  Hughes, 
Donald  Parker,  Jim  and  Susie  Pasikowski,  Jon  Rickert,  Lawrence  Smith 
(compiler),  Midge  and  A1  Susie. 


LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  junc- 
tion of  Highways  42  and  22,  as  in  previous  years).  — Dec.  22;  5:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  Mostly  clear;  temp.  25°  to  53°;  wind  variable,  0-5  m.p.h.  Most 
fresh  water  open.  Twenty-six  observers  in  10  parties.  Total  party  hours, 
81  (38  on  foot,  37  by  car,  6 by  boat).  Total  party  miles,  393  (39  on  foot, 
339  by  car,  15  by  boat).  Total,  79  species,  60,816  individuals. 


In  general,  waterfowl  and  northern  finches  are  down  in  number  this 
year,  although  all-time  highs  for  Louisville  were  set  on  the  Canvasback  and 
Purple  Finch.  The  relative  mildness  of  the  winter  thus  far  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  number  of  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  and  the  presence 
of  the  one  extreme  rarity,  the  Wilson’s  Warbler.  The  latter  bird,  a male, 
was  discovered  on  December  8 by  Brainerd  Palmer-Ball  and  seen  again  at 
the  same  location  on  the  count  day.  Its  distinctive  plumage  (bright  yellow 
with  black  cap)  plus  its  characteristic  gnatcatcher-like  behavior  made 
identification  certain.  — Ned  Baker,  Donald  Blackburn,  Leonard  Breeher, 
Mike  Brown,  William  Buntin,  Catherine  Clay,  Joseph  Croft,  Violet  Jackson, 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Frank  Krull,  Burt  Monroe  Jr.  (compiler),  Brainerd  Pal- 
mer-Ball, James  Pasikowski,  Lene  Rauth,  Harry  Rea,  Mary  Rea,  Jon 
Rickert,  William  Rowe,  Tim  Rumage,  Carl  Schultz,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence 
Smith,  Anne  Stamm,  Frederick  Stamm,  Midge  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 
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SHELBYVILLE  (all  points  within  a 9-mile  diameter  circle,  beginning 
at  the  Jeptha  Knobs,  6 miles  E of  Shelbyville,  then  to  Guist  creek,  along 
Keys  Rd.,  U.S.  60,  Benson  Rd.  and  Boat  Dock  Rd.,  then  to  Lake  Shelby, 
Mary  Ross  Lake,  Grove  Hill  Cemetery,  Southville,  Salem  church,  and  along 
Beech  creek).  — Dec.  28;  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  36°  to  48°; 
wind  SW,  0-5  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party  hours,  9 (8  on 
foot,  1 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  42  (6  on  foot,  36  by  car).  Total,  36 
species,  587  individuals.  — W.  H.  Brown  (compiler),  Wm.  Todd  Brown. 


DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Courthouse).  — Dec.  21;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy; 
temp.  23°  to  40°;  wind  westerly,  5-10  m.p.h.  Fresh  water  open;  wild  food 
crop  fair.  Twenty-seven  observers  in  10  parties.  Total  party  hours,  72  (22 
on  foot,  50  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  461  (17  on  foot,  444  by  car).  Total 
60  species,  30,340  individuals.  — W.  C.  Alcock,  Frederick  Brown,  Charlotte 
and  Margaret  Caldwell,  Harry  and  Molly  Caldwell,  Gordon  and  Jean  Freese, 
Edna  Heck,  Frank  Heck  (compiler),  Dorothy  and  West  Hill,  Moseill  Jester, 
J.  W.  Kemper,  F.  W.  and  Naomi  Loetscher,  Alice  and  Michael  Marsh, 
Margaret  Myers,  Joanne  Neuman,  Margaret  Reid,  Louise  and  Wilbur  Rob- 
inson, Barry  Spoonamore,  James  Thompson,  H.  M.  and  Lillian  Wiley. 


LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike).  — Dec.  28;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Over- 
cast to  cloudy;  temp.  36°  to  41°;  wind  NW,  3-10  m.p.h.  Intermittent 
showers.  Twenty-eight  observers  in  11  parties.  Total  party  hours,  61  (27  on 
foot,  34  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  296  (26  on  foot,  270  by  car).  Total,  72 
species,  6742  individuals.  — Ellen  Allen,  Mary  Potts  Burns,  Jerry  Byrd, 
Bryan  T.  Doon,  Ruth  Davis,  Lyda  Feck,  Michael  Flynn,  Overton  Green, 
Mrs.  Overton  Green,  Maude  Hurt,  Colin  Hyde,  Anna  Mae  Helton,  Betty 
Maxson,  Robert  Morris,  Alfred  Reece  (compiler),  Jerry  T.  Reece,  Virginia 
Reece,  Barbara  Ruff,  Connie  Schwein,  Richard  Schwein,  Frances  Shive, 
Leona  Skiles,  Paul  Street,  Andrew  Uterhart,  Mariam  Uterhart,  Conley 
Webster,  James  Wood,  Hilda  Woods. 


WILLARD  (same  territory  as  that  covered  Dec.  26,  1937  and  the  37th 
consecutive  count;  a ten-mile  hike  through  creek  bottom,  old  fields,  and 
woodland  areas).  — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  temp.  32°  to  36°;  wind 
W,  3 m.p.h.  One  observer.  Total  party  hours,  7 (all  on  foot).  Total  party 
miles,  10  (all  on  foot).  Total,  19  species,  419  individuals.  — Ercel  Kozee 
(compiler) . 


FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  227  and  KY  1900;  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  14; 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Mostly  clear;  temp.  33°  to  49°;  wind  SE,  0-8  m.p.h. 
Water  open,  ground  bare.  Fifteen  observers  in  6 parties.  Total  party  hours, 
43  (36  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  199  (35  on  foot,  164  by  car). 
Total,  60  species,  3,599  individuals. 
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While  most  raptors  are  noted  infrequently  these  days,  the  Red-tailed 
Hawk  and  American  Kestrel  are  certainly  holding  their  own  on  our  count. 
Pileated  Woodpeckers  continue  a dramatic  increase  in  the  Frankfort  area 
with  the  14  reported  exactly  doubling  our  previous  high  reported  last  year. 
Carolina  Wrens  and  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  also  reported  in  unusual  num- 
bers, possibly  reflecting  our  recent  mild  winters.  Our  count  confirms  that 
we  have  no  substantial  blackbird  roosts  in  our  area  except  for  the  usual 
Starling  roosts  in  downtown  Frankfort.  — William  Caine,  Jr.,  Dennis 
Coskren,  Peggy  Derryberry,  James  Durell,  Bill  and  Charles  Grayson,  Pat 
and  Scott  Hankla,  Faith  Hershey,  Howard  Jones  (compiler),  Robert  Morris, 
Sally  and  Steven  Rice,  Glen  Wells,  Ferol  Wilkerson. 


KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  KY  845  in  Owen 
County;  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  28;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Heavily  overcast;  temp.  36°  to  39°;  wind  W,  0-5  m.p.h.  Ground  bare  and 
very  wet;  all  water  open.  Four  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party  hours,  11 
(7  on  foot,  4 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  102  (10  on  foot,  92  by  car).  Total, 
42  species,  1,329  individuals.  — Peggy  Derryberry,  James  Durell,  Howard 
Jones  (compiler),  Margaret  Lafontaine. 

(Editor's  note:  An  additional  mid-winter  bird  count  is  included  in  the 
field  notes;  it  was  not  included  in  the  above  tabulation  because  it  covered 
a period  of  two  days). 


FIELD  NOTES 


LAKE  CARNICO  AREA  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT,  1974 

The  Lake  Carnico  area  is  an  excellent  area  for  comparative  annual 
bird  counts  as  it  is  compact  (about  600  acres  in  all  with  the  lake  comprising 
200  acres),  quite  varied  in  habitat  (lake,  marsh,  overgrown  field,  dense 
woods,  and  cabin  dooryards),  completely  penetrated  by  little-used  secondary 
roads  and  pathways,  and  the  home  (primary  or  resort)  of  many  interested 
birders.  The  location  is  Outer  Bluegrass  in  northern  Nicholas  County,  Ky. 
at  900  to  950  feet  elevation. 

This  first  count  was  incomplete  since  it  represented  the  efforts  of 
only  four  participants  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  T.  Morford  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wendell  R.  Kingsolver)  with  a total  observation  time  of  about  three  birder- 
days.  Unfortunately  two  separate  days  within  Christmas  week  had  to  be 
utilized,  so  only  the  larger  number  of  each  bird  species  seen  on  one  day  was 
recorded  to  prevent  double-counting  of  individuals.  Thirty-eight  species  were 
recorded,  including  1 Horned  Grebe,  410  Mallards,  75  Black  Ducks,  1 Blue- 
winged Teal,  and  4 Common  Mergansers. 
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Some  discussion  of  the  large  number  of  Mallards  is  in  order,  as  an 
undetermined  number  of  these  ducks  are  only  semi-feral,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  lake,  regularly  fed  and  protected  by  some  of  the  Carnico  resi- 
dents. A pair  of  Blue  Geese  and  a pair  of  Mute  Swans  were  also  introduced 
and  are  year-round  residents.  Clearly  however,  the  majority  of  the  Mallards 
listed  are  migratory  birds.  — WENDELL  R.  KINGSOLVER,  RFD  2, 
Carlisle,  Ky.  40311. 

SUMMER  BOBOLINK  IN  OWEN  COUNTY 

On  June  16,  1974,  while  participating  in  the  annual  Breeding  Bird 
Survey  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
I observed  a male  Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorous)  in  Owen  County,  Ky. 
Until  recently  the  Bobolink  has  been  listed  as  a transient  in  Kentucky; 
however,  Croft  (Kentucky  Warbler,  48:40,  1972)  has  reported  young  out 
of  the  nest  in  Oldham  County. 

There  was  limited  time  for  observation  under  the  rules  of  the  Breeding 
Bird  Survey.  The  Bobolink  was  perched  in  the  top  of  a small  Black  Locust 
( Robinia  pseudoacacia)  located  about  75  feet  from  the  highway  in  a mixed 
hayfield  of  timothy,  clover,  and  orchard  grass.  Location  was  on  KY  845 
about  halfway  between  Long  Ridge  and  Sweet  Owen.  The  farms  in  the  area 
are  cleared  with  much  of  the  land  in  hay  fields  of  alfalfa  or  mixed  timothy 
and  clover.  This  record  could  indicate  the  presence  of  breeding  Bobolinks  in 
Owen  County  and  give  evidence  of  a further  southward  spread  of  the 
species.  - — HOWARD  P.  JONES,  Route  6,  Box  119,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
40601. 


SANDHILL  CRANES  AT  FRANKFORT 

About  an  hour  before  sundown  on  November  28,  1974,  while  unloading 
firewood  at  my  home  near  Frankfort,  I became  aware  of  unfamiliar  sounds 
in  the  distance.  These  persisted  and  seemed  to  come  closer  until  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a large  flock  of  birds  approaching  high  out  of  the  clear  sky 
from  the  north.  My  son,  Jeff,  set  up  our  spotting  scope  while  I got  binocu- 
lars. These  were  obviously  large  birds  showing  a flight  silhouette 
with  neck  fully  extended  and  long  legs  trailing.  No  color  patterns  were 
noted;  the  birds  appeared  uniformly  gray.  There  was  a small  irregular 
group  of  twelve,  followed  by  an  irregular  wedge  of  125  birds,  while  some 
distance  behind  was  a compact  group  of  six,  then  two  singles  straggling 
farther  behind.  As  the  flock  passed  overhead  the  repeated,  vibrating,  almost 
honking  notes  seemed  to  be  filling  the  sky.  The  flight  proceeded  precisely 
north  to  south  at  an  estimated  1,000  foot  altitude  and  was  in  view  about 
five  minutes.  They  were  obviously  Sandhill  Cranes  (Grus  canadensis). 

Most  authorities  agree  that  Sandhill  Cranes  are  very  rare  transients 
of  irregular  occurrence  in  Kentucky.  As  far  as  I can  determine,  this  is  the 
first  published  record  for  Franklin  County  and  is  one  of  the  few  records 
in  the  Bluegrass  Region.  The  date  of  this  observation  is  well  within  recorded 
fall  migration  dates  for  Kentucky  (Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky , 1965,  p.  229, 
and  Monroe,  Kentucky  Warbler,  45:49,  1969)  ; however,  this  appears  to  be 
an  unusually  large  flock  for  modern  times.  — HOWARD  P.  JONES,  Route 
6,  Box  119,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 
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The  photograph  of  the  nestling  Red-tailed  Hawk  was  taken  by  Malcolm 
Guy  Briggs  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Western  Ken- 
tucky Univ.,  on  April  25,  1975.  The  nest  was  approximately  60  feet  from 
the  ground  in  a large  oak  tree. 
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SUMMER  CENSUS  OF  SCREECH  OWLS 
IN  BREATHITT  COUNTY 

Pierre  N.  Allaire  and  D.  Fred  Landrum 

INTRODUCTION 

Nocturnal  bird  study  has  long  been  one  of  the  areas  of  ornithology 
which  has  lacked  investigation.  There  is  a paucity  of  information  in  the 
literature  and  understandably  so.  These  birds  and  their  lifestyle  are  part 
of  a world  quite  alien  to  man.  However  in  recent  years,  with  the  aid  of 
sophisticated  audio  and  visual  equipment,  man  has  begun  to  probe  into 
their  world  of  darkness. 

It  was  our  intention  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  to  gain  more 
knowledge  concerning  one  of  our  local  nocturnal  residents,  the  Eastern 
Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio  asio).  Mengel  (1965)  recognizes  this  subspecies 
as  the  breeding  race. 

There  were  a number  of  events  that  prompted  us  to  begin  researching 
this  species.  We  first  looked  at  its  status  in  Kentucky.  Mengel  (op.  cit.), 
Monroe  (1969),  and  Barbour  et.  al.  (1973),  all  consider  the  Screech  Owl 
to  be  an  uncommon  resident.  But  we  were  unable  to  find  out  what  criteria 
they  used  in  determining  this  bird’s  abundance.  Able  (1974)  pointed  out 
that  there  were  little  quantitative  data  regarding  the  status  of  many  of 
the  North  American  owls.  Further  perusal  of  the  literature  proved  that 
these  data  were  quite  meager.  One  study  conducted  by  Casner  (1974)  did 
address  itself  to  obtaining  quantitative  information.  He  directed  a census 
of  “all”  owls  with  the  Nile  Christmas  Bird  County  (CBC)  circle.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  call  stops  were  planned  with  343  actually  done  during  a 
24  hour  period.  He  and  his  fellow  investigators  recorded  six  different 
species  and  an  amazing  total  of  181  Screech  Owls. 

Our  project  had  a number  of  objectives,  but  primarily  we  were  inter- 
ested in  determining  the  Screech  Owl  population  within  the  Jackson  CBC 
circle  in  Breathitt  County  (Figure  I).  Although  our  method  of  operation 
was  not  exactly  like  Casner’s,  we  did  try  to  estimate  with  reasonable 
accuracy  the  population  of  Screech  Owls  within  our  Count  circle.  We  also 
feel  this  may  be  indicative  of  the  general  population  in  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky area. 


METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

From  5 May  to  19  August  1974  a weekly  census  of  owls  was  conducted 
by  both  authors  within  the  Jackson  CBC  circle  in  Breathitt  County.  The 
census  consisted  of  20  stops  approximately  one  mile  (1.6  km)  apart  begin- 
ning atop  Town  Mountain  in  Jackson  along  Hwy  30  SW  to  Hwy  1877 
ending  just  N of  the  junction  of  Hwy  1877  and  1110  (Figure  I).  Each  week 
the  census  was  made  either  on  a Sunday  or  Monday  after  dusk  beginning 
at  about  9 p.m.  and  ending  about  11  p.m.  A duration  of  three  to  five 
minutes  was  spent  at  each  stop  calling  (vocal  imitations  of  the  Screech 
Owl)  and  listening  for  responses.  The  results  were  compiled  on  data  sheets. 
Temperature  and  weather  conditions  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  census 
route  were  also  recorded. 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  Census  Route.  — The  census  route,  (Figure  I)  was  chosen  be- 
cause we  felt  that  it  probably  best  represented  the  habitat  and  terrain 
within  the  Count  circle.  It  passed  through  or  near  open  fields,  mountains, 
rivers,  small  communities  and  some  isolated  areas. 

The  mile  (1.6  km)  interval  between  stops  was  based  on  Nowicki’s 
(1974)  study  that  the  audibility  of  Screech  Owls  in  open  fields  is  approxi- 
mately 0.60  miles  (1  km)  while  about  0.25  miles  (0.4  km)  for  woodlands. 
If  our  imitative  calls  were  directed  360  degrees  at  each  of  our  stops  during 
the  allotted  time,  then  we  felt  that  we  were  reaching  vocally  around  20 
square  miles  (51.8  km2)  along  the  entire  census  route. 

Species  Encountered.  — Unexpectedly  we  encountered  a variety  of 
species  besides  owls.  Table  I represents  all  the  species  heard  during  the 
study. 


Figure  I.  Map  of  Jackson  CBC  circle. 

Twenty  mile  (32.3  km)  census  route  beginning  from  the  top  of  Town 
Mountain  in  Jackson  on  Hwy  30  SW  to  Hwy  1877  and,  ending  just  N of  the 
junction  of  Hwy  1877  and  1110.  Dashed  lines  give  approximate  range  of 
vocal  coverage.  Arrows  represent  stops  1,  9 and  20.  Circle  diameter  is  equal 
to  15  miles  (24.2  km). 
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Table  I.  Total  number  of  individuals  heard  or  seen  each  week  during  a 
16  week  period  along  a 20  mile  (32.3  km)  census  route  from  5 May-19 
August  1974  in  Breathitt  Co.,  Kentucky. 

DATE  SPECIES 

SO*  BO  WPW  YBCh  CF  YBCo  M TT  EWP  W 


MAY  5 

1 

17 

13 

6 

1 

2 

19 

1 

1 

1 

26 

1 

3 

1 

JUNE  3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

4 

1 

1 

17 

2 

24 

1 

1 

30 

2 

JULY  8 

1 

1 

1 

14 

7 

1 

21 

9 

2 

2 

28 

2 

AUG.  5 

10 

11 

13 

5 

1 

19 

5 

1 

TOTAL 

63 

10 

26 

5 

1 

6 

* SO  = Screech  Owl;  BO  = Barred  Owl;  WPW= Whip-poor-will;  YBCh  = 
Yellow-breasted  Chat;  CF  = Common  Flicker;  YBCo  = Yellow-billed  Cuc- 
koo; M = Mockingbird;  TT  = Tufted  Titmouse;  EWP  = Eastern  Wood  Pe- 
wee;  W = Woodcock. 

Screech  Owls  were  the  most  common  bird  that  we  heard.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  first  8 weeks  produced  about  25%  of  the  individuals 
heard  (none  were  ever  seen),  while  the  second  8 weeks  produced  75%  of 
the  individuals  heard.  In  analyzing  this  Situation  we  feel  that  possibly 
most  birds  were  active  in  rearing  the  newly  hatched  young  during  the 
first  8 weeks  of  the  study.  Bent  (1938)  states  that  this  is  about  the  time 
of  feeding  and  fledging.  Our  data,  although  not  specifically  shown  in  Table 
I,  show  that  we  recorded  some  immature  Screech  Owls  but  only  during  July 
and  August.  Their  call  can  be  described  as  similar  to  the  call  note  of  the 
Common  Flicker  ( Colaptes  auratus).  We  were  assured  of  our  conclusion  of 
the  immature  call  note  by  the  fact  that  at  Stop  Number  (SN)  11,  (Figure 
II)  in  July,  one  adult  Screech  Owl  was  being  answered  by  one,  and 
possibly  two,  immature  Screech  Owls  using  this  call.  We  also  located  what 
may  have  been  the  nesting  tree.  It  was  a large  Sycamore  (Platanus  occi- 
dentalis)  in  the  middle  of  a corn  field  where  plenty  of  rodents  and  snakes 
would  be  available  to  feed  the  young.  We  subsequently  heard  a number  of 
these  calls  on  different  nights  and  at  different  stops. 

One  disappointment  was  the  Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia)  population.  We 
had  expected  the  numbers  to  be  lower  than  the  number  of  Screech  Owls 
but  consistent  throughout  the  study.  This  was  not  the  case.  Again  the  last 
half  of  the  study  showed  a considerable  increase  in  numbers.  The  other 
most  likely  owl  that  we  could  have  encountered,  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
(Bubo  virginianus) , was  never  heard  or  seen. 
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study  at  each  particular  stop.  Screech  Barred  Both 

Owl Owl 

Stops  approximately  one  mile  (1.6  km.)  apart. 
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The  only  other  species  which  we  recorded  in  any  appreciable  numbers 
was  the  Whip-poor-will  (Caprimulgus  vociferus).  The  first  night  of  the 
study  15  were  heard  and  two  actually  seen  along  the  road  between  two 
stops.  The  following  week  and  thereafter  only  1-3  individuals  were  heard. 
More  than  likely  5 May  represented  what  we  consider  a major  flight  of 
migrant  Whip-poor-wills  through  our  area  of  which  only  a few  remained 
as  breeding  or  summer  residents  along  the  census  route. 

To  account  for  the  other  species  recorded  is  difficult  because  they 
are  not  considered  nocturnal  — except  for  the  Woodcock  (Philohela  minor). 
One  possible  explanation  is  that  our  imitative  calls  may  have  provoked  a 
response  either  of  fright,  warning  or  defense  of  territory. 

Frequency  of  occurrence.  — As  the  study  progressed  we  began  noticing 
that  particular  stops  consistently  yielded  Screech  Owls.  Figure  II  represents 
what  we  consider  frequency  of  occurrence,  i.e.  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
individuals  at  each  stop  throughout  the  study.  Our  two  most  productive 
stops  were  SN  6 and  11.  As  previously  mentioned  SN  11  probably  con- 
tained a breeding  pair  and  young.  SN  3,  10,  14,  15,  19  and  20  contained  a 
lower  frequency  than  6 and  11  but  yet  enough,  we  feel,  to  warrant  these 
birds  as  individuals  defending  a specific  territory.  Our  data  show,  al- 
though not  specified  in  Figure  II,  that  the  frequency  increased  in  the  last 
two  months  of  the  study,  a probable  result  of  more  fledgling  and  non-breed- 
ing adults.  However,  we  can  only  surmize  that  this  was  the  case. 

Stops  with  a frequency  of  two  or  less  are  considered  areas  of  transient 
Screech  Owls.  No  doubt  some  birds  do  not  breed  but  simply  wander  in 
search  of  food  and/or  nest  sites.  Also  predation  by  mammals,  other  owls 
such  as  the  Barred  Owl  (Mengel,  op.  cit.)  and  accidental  death  by  auto- 
mobiles at  night,  all  contribute  to  population  decreases.  These  vacant  terri- 
tories are  then  taken  over  by  others  in  the  transient  population.  Therefore, 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  low  frequency  does  in  fact  reflect  this  transient 
portion  of  the  population. 

Three  stops,  5,  8 and  13,  were  totally  devoid  of  Screech  Owls.  We  can 
only  guess  that  this  may  have  been  poor  Screech  Owl  habitat. 

Figure  II  also  includes  the  frequency  of  Barred  Owls.  Since  we  did 
not  gather  much  quantitative  data  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  the 
Barred  Owl  population.  One  observation,  however,  is  that  our  records  show 
them  more  numerous  and  more  often  in  the  last  ten  stops.  Coinciding  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  census  route  is  more  remote  and  isolated 
than  the  first  ten  stops.  It  is  likely  that  the  habitat  (larger  trees  for 
nesting  and  less  disturbance  by  man)  could  result  in  this  increase. 

Determination  of  the  Screech  Owl  Population.  — As  was  previously 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  the  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  try 
to  determine  quantitatively  the  Screech  Owls  present  within  the  Jackson 
CBC  circle.  In  order  to  do  this  we  performed  a number  of  computations 
which  are  as  follows. 

We  first  calculated  the  area  of  our  count  circle  and  found  it  to  be 
153.9  square  miles  (398.6  km2).  If  we  assume  that  we  were  able  to  cover 
20  square  miles  with  our  census  route  — and  it  was  representative  of  the 
entire  count  circle  — then  we  needed  to  find  what  percent  coverage  was 
actually  achieved. 
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20  mi .2 

153.9  mi.2  x 100  = 13.0%  coverage 


Our  next  step  was  to  calculate  the  number  of  birds  seen  per  night 
over  the  16  weeks. 

63  Screech  Owls  — 3.9/night 
16  weeks 


The  final  computation  involved  was  to  derive  a proportion  whereby 
we  could  extrapolate  the  total  number  of  Screech  Owls  within  the  entire 
Count  circle. 

3.9/night  jp  X/night  = 30  Screech  Owls/night 

13%  100% 


This  raises  some  serious  questions  in  our  minds.  It  appears  to  us  that 
30  owls  is  a relatively  low  number  for  such  a large  area.  A problem  factor 
directly  involved  with  this  has  to  do  with  who  sings.  Is  it  only  the  male? 
Or  do  both  sexes  engage  in  their  characteristic  calls?  If  only  males  sing 
our  results  should  almost  double  — it  would  not  be  exactly  doubled  since 
we  recorded  immatures  which  are  not  part  of  a breeding  pair  — to  account 
for  the  non-singing  females.  Nowicki  (op.  cit.)  in  his  study  also  raises 
this  question  of  who  really  does  all  the  singing.  Bent  (op.  cit.)  makes  no 
reference  concerning  female  vocalizations.  We  see  this  as  a definite  problem 
in  trying  to  accurately  estimate  the  Screech  Owl  population. 

Manipulation  of  the  figures  can  produce  some  slightly  different  results. 
For  example,  if  we  divide  the  study  in  half,  we  find  that  the  first  8 weeks 
produced  an  average  of  only  2.0  Screech  Owls  per  night  and  15.4  individuals 
within  the  Count  circle.  Doubling  this  to  account  for  females  would  give 
30.8  individuals.  The  second  8 weeks  yielded  an  average  of  5.0  individuals 
per  night  for  a total  of  38.5  individuals.  This  total  excludes  the  7 immature 
Screech  Owls  heard  during  this  time.  Now  we  doubled  this  to  account  for 
the  females  (67.0)  and  add  the  immature  Screech  Owls  (7)  to  give  a total 
of  74  individuals  within  our  Count  circle. 

We  may  be  justified  in  dividing  the  study  into  two  8 week  periods; 
it  is  possible  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  parents  were 
attending  to  feeding  the  fledglings,  whereas  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  parents  became  less  involved  with  the  young,  thereby  making 
available  more  time  for  other  activities  such  as  singing. 

At  best  these  results  are  quite  conservative  but  none  the  less  do  repre- 
sent quantitative  data  heretofore  not  obtained  for  this  region.  We  have 
been  able  to  begin  defining  some  sort  of  quantitative  base  figures  which 
may  be  compared  to  future  results.  This  is  one  step  towards  a better 
determination  of  the  local  Screech  Owl  population  in  the  Jackson  CBC 
circle  in  Breathitt  County. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Screech  Owl  population  was  censused  from  May  to  August  1974 
along  a 20  mile  census  route  within  the  Jackson  CBC  circle  in  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky.  Discussion  centered  around  the  census  method,  the  census 
route,  the  number  of  species  encountered  in  addition  to  owls,  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  Screech  and  Barred  Owls,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Screech  Owl  population.  The  data  indicate  that  an  estimated  74  Screech  Owls 
were  present  with  the  153.9  square  miles  (398.6  km2)  of  the  Count  circle 
during  the  study.  — Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Lees  Jr.  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  KY  41339. 
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THE  FALL  SHOREBIRD  MIGRATION  ON 
KENTUCKY  LAKE,  1974 

Michael  G.  Miller  and  Clell  T.  Peterson 

The  authors  of  this  paper  made  20  trips  to  choice  mud  flats  on  the  west 
shore  of  Kentucky  Lake,  specifically  to  an  extensive  mud  flat  in  the  Panther 
Creek  area  of  Blood  River  Bay  and  to  another  at  Bailey  Hollow,  at  ap- 
proximately mile  58  on  Kentucky  Lake  (Tennessee  River).  The  observations 
began  September  7 with  both  authors  and  Joe  Tom  Erwin  visiting  the 
Blood  River  flats  and  ended  with  a visit  by  Mike  Miller,  alone,  to  Bailey 
Hollow  on  December  9.  During  this  period,  Kentucky  Lake  was  consistently 
lower  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The  lake  level  measured  at  Ken- 
tucky Dam  varied  only  a foot,  from  355.7  to  354.7,  during  the  period.  On 
the  various  occasions  they  visited  the  two  sites,  both  authors  went  together 
on  some  trips,  each  went  singly  on  some,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  additional  observers  on  a few  trips.  Miller  contributed  a majority 
of  the  observations.  Fifteen  species  of  shore  birds  were  observed  as  indi- 
cated on  the  accompanying  table. 
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Where  Blood  River  widens  out  into  the  bay  which  eventually  enters 
Kentucky  Lake,  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  silt  bottom  very  level.  Early 
in  the  season,  with  the  lake  level  at  about  355,  the  mud  flats  are  extensive 
and  moist  to  a considerable  depth,  with  numerous  small  pools  and  channels 
meandering  toward  the  open  bay.  At  this  time  the  area  is  attractive  to 
shore  birds  but  difficult  for  the  observer  who  has  to  wade  through  mud 
and  water  frequently  to  a depth  of  8 or  9 inches.  The  dominant  vegetation 
of  the  mud  flat  is  grass  (Eragrostis  hypnoides,  [Lam.]),  cocklebur  (Xanth- 
ium,  sp.),  willow  (Salix,  sp.),  and  button  bush  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis 
L.).  Large  cotton  mouths  (Agkistrodon  piscivorus)  are  infrequently  seen 
swimming  in  the  shallow  channels  or  sunning  themselves  on  the  numerous 
exposed  snags  and  stumps.  Though  the  animals  are  rarely  seen,  raccoons 
(Procyon  lotor)  leave  their  prints  abundantly  in  the  soft  mud.  Other  than 
shore  birds,  various  species  of  herons,  egrets  and  terns  use  the  area,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  later  waterfowl  and  gulls.  Various 
hawks  are  not  uncommon. 

Early  in  the  season  most  shorebirds  seem  remarkably  tame.  An  observer 
who  simply  stands  still  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a choice  spot  will 
discover  that  peeps  of  several  species  (Least  Sandpipers  and  Semipalmated 
Plovers  chiefly)  will  come  very  close,  some  within  a few  inches  of  the 
observer’s  boots.  The  authors  speculate  that  these  are  young  birds  of  the 
season  who  have  had  so  few  encounters  with  human  beings  that  they  still 
feel  the  security  of  their  isolated  breeding  grounds. 

This  past  year  the  long,  dry  autumn  eventually  dried  out  the  flats  which 
caked  and  cracked.  Shorebirds  were  driven  further  toward  the  shoreline  of 
the  receding  bay  and  became  less  numerous.  They  also  became  more  wary 
so  that  eventually  it  was  possible  only  to  identify  “shorebirds”  or  “peeps” 
at  a considerable  distance. 

After  the  first  of  November,  shorebird  activity  at  the  Blood  River  flats 
virtually  ceased  and  observations  were  continued  at  Bailey  Hollow,  a stretch 
about  half  a mile  long  directly  on  Kentucky  Lake,  with  exposed  mud  flats 
kept  moist  and  shallow  pools  filled  by  a trickle  of  water  from  a spring  on 
the  hillside  in  the  woods.  Islands  and  numerous  stumps  and  snags  dot  the 
shallow  water  in  this  area.  Although  reputedly  not  a particularly  good 
hunting  site,  duck  hunters  have  established  blinds  and  put  out  decoys  in 
the  vicinity  so  that  after  the  beginning  of  hunting,  this  area  annually 
becomes  less  usable  for  shorebird  observations.  Usually  by  the  beginning  of 
the  hunting  season,  however,  the  lake  rises  and  covers  the  flats  or  periods 
of  extreme  cold  moves  the  shorebirds  on. 

The  accompanying  table  summarizes  the  observations  made.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  at  about  5:00  p.m.,  Miller  reported  the  largest  concentration  of 
shorebirds  on  the  Blood  River  flats  he  had  yet  seen.  A thousand  individuals 
is  “if  anything  a conservative  estimate.”  The  table  indicates  the  numbers 
of  species  partially  sorted  out,  but  clearly  does  not  show  all  the  species 
that  made  up  this  concentration.  As  the  Blood  River  flats  dried  up  it  be- 
came necessary  to  report  small  flocks  of  “peeps”  seen  at  a distance.  An  x 
in  a column  indicates  the  species  present  but  in  totally  indeterminate  num- 
bers (usually  because  of  the  rapid  movements  of  the  small  groups). 


Table  1.  Shorebirds  at  Blood  River  and  Bailey  Hollow,  Kentucky  Lake,  Fall  and  Winter  of  1974. 

Blood  River  Bailey  Hollow 

Species  September  October  November  Dec. 
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Western  Sandpiper  

Sanderling  1 30  3 2 1* 

indicates  that  whatever  the  reason  a careful  count  of  the  species,  though  present,  was  not  recorded, 
indicates  a late  date  for  the  species  to  the  observers’  knowledge. 
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Observers  of  the  fall  shorebird  migration  along  the  western  lakes  have 
for  several  years  been  convinced  that  numbers,  variety,  and  dates  will  set 
new  records  as  they  continue  to  observe  and  improve  in  observational  skill. 
Three  late  dates  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying  table:  Shortbilled  Do- 
witcher,  Limnodromus  griseus  (Nov.  3)  ; Western  Sandpiper,  Ereunetes 
mauri  (Nov.  5);  and  Sanderling,  Crocethis  alba  (Nov.  9).  In  each  case, 
prolonged,  careful,  and  close  observation  and  a check  of  all  field  marks  as 
well  as  comparison  with  other,  nearby  species  preceded  identification. 

The  mud  flats  in  many  places  along  Kentucky  Lake  are  becoming 
recreational  areas  for  persons  driving  ORV’s  in  what  they  dubiously  think 
is  a sport.  The  authors  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  shorebird  flats  will 
almost  any  day  now,  at  low  lake  level,  be  discovered  and  torn  up  by 
irresponsible  and  uninformed  drivers  of  ORV’s.  It  may  be  possible  to 
interest  TV  A,  which  controls  these  areas,  to  establish  refuge  areas  for 
migrating  shorebirds  before  it  is  too  late.  Such  refuges  would  not  inter- 
fere with  hunters  and  fishermen. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
SPRING  MEETING 
April  18-20,  1975 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1975  Spring  meeting  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Midtown. 
A total  of  52  members  and  guests  registered  for  the  meeting. 

The  first  session  on  Friday  evening  was  held  in  the  Science  Building 
of  Western  Kentucky  University.  In  the  absence  of  A.  L.  Whitt,  Vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  program,  H.  E.  Shadowen  presided.  After  his 
opening  remarks,  Dr.  Shadowen  told  of  a strange  relationship  between  an 
adult  male  Bobwhite  and  a Rhode  Island  Red  domestic  hen  on  a farm  near 
Bowling  Green.  A number  of  slides  illustrated  the  behavior. 

Blaine  Ferrell  gave  a report  on  his  research  project  concerning  orien- 
tational responses  in  caged  birds.  Using  migratory  passerine  species,  he 
studied  a combination  of  factors  involved,  including  weather  conditions, 
the  birds’  weights,  wind  direction,  and  celestial  cues. 

Pierre  Allaire  reported  on  his  continued  investigation  of  birds  on 
reclaimed  lands  in  the  surface  mining  territory  of  Breathitt  County. 

Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  gave  an  account  of  the  results  emerging  from 
the  summer  bird  counts  made  in  the  state  during  the  last  nine  years. 

After  announcements  regarding  the  Saturday  field  trips,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Saturday  morning  field  trips  to  Chaney,  McElroy  and  Grider 
Lakes  were  led  by  Dr.  Monroe,  Dr.  Shadowen,  and  Mr.  Willard  Gray.  The 
water  was  much  higher  than  usual  in  the  lakes,  which  dispersed  the  shore 
and  water  birds  considerably.  Additional  field  trips  were  made  along  the 
banks  of  the  Barren  River. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  4:00  p.m.  to  discuss  necessary  business. 
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The  Saturday  evening  dinner  was  held  at  the  Lone  Oak  Restaurant  on 
Old  Scottsville  Road.  The  group  then  adjourned  to  the  Science  building  at 
Western  Kentucky  University  for  the  evening  meeting  and  program  with 
the  president,  Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  presiding.  Dr.  Monroe  recorded  the 
bird  list  for  the  day,  a total  of  121  species.  A discussion  of  field  trips  for 
Sunday  followed. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  made  an  appeal  for  more  participants  in  the  nest 
record  project  for  the  Ornithological  Laboratory  at  Cornell  University. 
She  stated  that  the  K.O.S.  has  been  declining  in  its  numbers  of  participants 
in  this  project  in  recent  years  and  urged  more  people  to  collect  this  much 
needed  information. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Kingsolver  gave  a movie  and  slide  presentation  of 
the  birds  of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Venezuela. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kentucky  Dam 
Village  State  Park  on  October  3,  4,  and  5,  1975.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

On  Sunday  morning  several  of  the  members  traveled  to  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  and  other  areas  on  field  trips.  A total  of  65  species  was 
recorded  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  during  the  morning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  Kingsolver 
Recording  Secretary 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1975 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  R.  Ferrell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 

bert E.  Shadowen,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson. 

CARLISLE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Ann  Kingsolver. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones. 

GEORGETOWN:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Wells. 

LEXINGTON:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Uterhart. 

LOUISVILLE:  Virginia  Calvert,  Mrs.  Herbert  Clay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackie 

Elmore,  Betty  Feltner,  Doris  Garst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  T.  Johnson, 
Ken  Leggett,  Donald  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Pasikowski,  Judy 
Robertson,  Evelyn  Schneider,  L.  D.  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stamm,  Audrey  Wright 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Sue  Place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Travis. 

MURRAY : Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Kemper,  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson. 

OWENSBORO:  Mary  Lydia  Greenwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  R.  lies, 

Margaret  Medley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wilson. 

QUICKSAND:  Pierre  N.  Allaire. 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ellison. 

BOONEVILLE,  INDIANA:  Don  Andrews,  Jon  Gray,  Willard  Gray. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

SHORT-EARED  OWL  OBSERVATION 

Mengel  in  Birds  of  Kentucky  gives  March  10  as  the  latest  spring  date 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammeus)  in  Kentucky. 
That  the  bird  may  occasionally  linger  beyond  this  date  is  suggested  by  a 
single  April  24  record  noted  in  Monroe’s  “Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds 
of  Kentucky”  and  by  the  following  observation,  made  on  April  13,  1975. 
On  that  date,  at  approximately  6:00  p.m.,  I observed  a bird  of  this  species 
hunting  and  feeding  over  a small  marshy  field  behind  my  home  in  Calloway 
Co.  The  field  (2-3  acres)  is  primarily  fescue  and  is  bordered  on  one  end 
by  an  alder  thicket  and  on  the  other  by  a swampy  woods  (predominantly 
Willow  and  Sycamore).  Roughly  similar  conditions  are  found  all  along 
the  valley  in  which  this  field  is  located.  I initially  glimpsed  the  bird,  flying 
quite  low,  drop  into  the  grass  some  200  yds.  from  my  position;  moments 
later  through  7X  binoculars  I located  it  perched  on  a fence  post  feeding 
on  whatever  it  had  captured.  That  it  was  an  owl  was  immediately  apparent. 
After  allowing  an  approach  to  within  100  yds.  the  bird  flew  and  the  light 
patches  on  the  top  of  the  wings  were  strikingly  evident,  as  was  the  ungainly, 
flopping  flight.  It  alighted  nearby,  and  I flushed  it  twice  more,  noting  the 
above  field  marks  and  flight  characteristics  each  time.  Though  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  species,  I feel  the  identification  was  certain.  — 
MICHAEL  G.  MILLER,  Rt.  6,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

SANDHILL  CRANES  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  November  29,  1974  at  11:20  a.m.  I saw  a flock  of  22  Sandhill 
Cranes  (Grus  canadensis)  flying  overhead  in  eastern  Jefferson  County.  I 
observed  the  birds  for  about  3 minutes  through  7-35  binoculars  as  they 
approached  from  the  north  and  slowly  circled  the  area  before  departing 
to  the  south.  The  birds  were  large  and  appeared  uniformly  gray,  flying 
with  necks  fully  extended  and  legs  trailing  behind.  “Gurgling”  flight 
calls  were  also  heard.  Sandhill  Cranes  are  usually  considered  very  rare 
and  irregularly  occurring  transients  in  Kentucky.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  my  observation  occurred  only  one  day  after  a flock  of  145 
Sandhill  Cranes  was  reported  from  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  (Jones, 
Kentucky  Warbler,  51:20,  1975).  — BARRY  S.  HOWARD,  3804  Little 
Bend  Rd.,  Louisville,  40222. 

ANOTHER  SANDHILL  CRANE  SIGHTING 

On  November  29,  1974  at  approximately  11:00  a.m.  while  working  in  a 
field  on  my  family’s  farm  in  northeast  Jefferson  County,  I noticed  a 
group  of  large  birds  with  a slow  wingbeat  flying  toward  me  from  the  north 
about  a half  mile  away.  By  the  time  I was  able  to  get  a pair  of  binoculars 
they  were  overhead.  They  were  Sandhill  Cranes  (Grus  canadensis)  with 
large,  dark  grey  bodies  and  long  outstretched  neck  and  legs  being  very 
evident.  The  flock  of  22  birds,  occasionally  making  their  grunting  call, 
circled  several  times  looking  over  the  recently  cut  cornfields  before  con- 
tinuing on  their  southerly  course.  The  birds  stayed  in  view  for  another 
ten  minutes  as  they  went  on.  The  day  was  sunny  and  cool.  — BRAINARD 
L.  PALMER-BALL,  JR.,  8207  Old  Westport  Road,  Louisville,  40222. 
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BOBWHITE’S  ATTACHMENT  TO  A DOMESTIC  HEN 

In  February  of  1975,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  home  of  an  acquaintance  located  on  Route  3,  six  miles  south  of 
Bowling  Green.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Long  welcomed  us  to  their  home 
and  described  a peculiar  behavioral  pattern  of  a Bobwhite  ( Colinus  virgin- 
ianus).  Early  in  the  spring  of  1974  Mr.  Long  noticed  a full-grown  male 
Bobwhite  (old  enough  to  sing)  in  the  flock  of  19  domestic  hens.  The  Bob- 
white  would  arrive  early  each  morning,  apparently  wait  for  Mr.  Long  to 
release  and  feed  the  hens,  and  then  would  follow  one  particular  hen 
wherever  she  went.  The  hen  completely  ignored  the  Bobwhite,  but  he  per- 
sistently trailed  her  to  the  barn,  henhouse,  and  about  the  yard  and  field. 
He  also  ate  corn,  wheat,  bread,  and  other  food  along  with  the  hens,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  had  become  very  gentle.  He  sometimes  attempted 
to  chase  the  other  hens  (aggressive  display?).  The  bird  was  not  seen 
during  the  winter,  but  this  spring  it  appeared  again  and  attached  itself  to 
the  same  hen.  It  follows  her  constantly,  sits  on  the  roost  with  her,  and 
perches  on  the  side  of  the  nest  while  she  is  laying. 

Mr.  Guy  Briggs  and  I have  traveled  to  the  farm  twice  to  observe  this 
strange  behavior.  Many  photographs,  including  the  one  accompanying  this 
note,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Briggs.  Imprinting  is  usually  defined  as  the 
attachment  of  young  animals  to  the  first  moving  object  they  see.  However, 
the  Bobwhite  described  above  was  apparently  a mature  male  at  the  time  of 
attachment.  — H.  E.  SHADOWEN,  Biology  Dept.,  Western  Kentucky 
University,  Bowling  Green,  42101. 
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RED-THROATED  LOON  IN  FAYETTE  COUNTY 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  24,  1974,  at  2 p.m.,  my  wife  and  I were 
privileged  to  see  a bird  not  often  recorded  in  Kentucky.  Barbour  et  al 
(Kentucky  Birds  — A Finding  Guide,  1973,  University  Press  of  Kentucky, 
pp3)  mention  that  the  Red-throated  Loon  (Gavia  stellata)  is  a casual 
visitor,  thus  far  seen  only  in  spring  but  probably  wintering  on  occasion. 

But  there  it  was!  Watching  it  with  40  power  scope,  and  consulting 
Peterson’s  Field  Guide,  we  were  able  to  make  the  identification.  The  most 
outstanding  characteristic  was  the  sharp,  slightly  upturned  bill,  certainly 
not  as  compressed  and  straight  as  that  of  the  Common  Loon  ( Gavia  immer). 
It  was  smaller  than  the  Common  Loon,  with  continuous  grey  showing  on  its 
crown,  occiput,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  blending  to  white  on  the  throat  and 
breast.  Its  back  was  also  medium  grey.  No  white  spots  were  noted  on  the 
back,  although  this  characteristic  can  be  variable  (Birds  of  America,  1936, 
Doubleday,  Doran,  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  J.,  ppl5). 

Alluded  to  in  literature  and  music  as  a lonely  bird  with  plaintive 
song,  it  lived  up  to  this  image.  No  mate  was  found.  It  sat  in  the  middle 
of  Lexington  Reservoir  #3,  400  feet  from  us,  with  no  other  birds  near. 

Our  speculation  is  that  this  was  an  immature  bird,  which  probably 
came  down  from  the  Great  Lakes.  A stationary  front  had  moved  through 
the  Bluegrass  area  the  night  before,  followed  by  frigid  Arctic  air  from 
the  Northwest,  which  produced  excessive  freezing  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
The  day  we  saw  this  bird  the  temperature  was  40  degrees  with  light  rain. 

We  highly  recommend  the  reservoirs  located  on  Richmond  Road, 
operated  by  the  Lexington-American  Water  Company.  Between  mid-No- 
vember and  mid-February,  1975,  we  have  seen  Horned  Grebe,  Double- 
crested  Cormorant  (1),  Great  Blue  Heron  (1),  Redhead,  and  Canvasback 
(1),  as  well  as  many  common  species.  — HAROLD  L.  and  DEBORAH  B. 
FRAZIER,  Medical  Center,  Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  40506. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

PUBLICATION  OF  1975  BIG  SPRING  LISTS 

Members  are  urged  to  send  Spring  Bird  Counts  to  the  editor  for  publi- 
cation in  the  August  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 

K.O.S.  OFFICER  MOVES  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr  recently  moved  from  Glasgow  to  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  Starr  was  completing  a term  as  Councilor  and  for  several 
years  had  served  as  the  resident  agent  for  the  service  of  process  for  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society. 

K.O.S.  MEMBERSHIP  LIST  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  AUGUST 

If  you  know  of  names  or  addresses  of  members  which  are  incorrectly 
listed  or  which  have  changed,  please  notify  our  Corr.  Sec.-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Clifford  T.  Johnson,  so  that  corrections  can  be  made  before  July. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  SUMMER  BREEDING  BIRD  SURVEY: 
A NINE-YEAR  SUMMARY 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 


The  current  year  brings  us  to  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Summer  Breeding  Bird  Survey  in  Kentucky.  With  nine  years  of 
data  (1966-1974)  it  is  now  possible  to  show  certain  trends  in  the  nesting 
populations  of  Kentucky  species,  some  of  which  may  surprise  field  observers. 
Begun  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  in  1965  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  survey  was  expanded  in  1966  to  include  all  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  Kentucky  has  been  active  from  the  beginning,  with 
excellent  participation  and  cooperation  from  the  many  observers  involved. 
The  following  account  is  a summary  of  the  changes  noted  for  the  nine 
preceding  years  for  which  we  have  data. 

The  counts  themselves,  each  a 25-mile  route  with  50  stops  a half-mile 
apart,  are  run  once  annually  in  June  under  good  weather  conditions;  there 
are  46  designated  counts  in  the  state,  of  which  between  29  and  39  have 
been  run  in  any  particular  year.  Details  on  the  methods  of  taking  the 
counts  were  published  in  an  earlier  article  (Monroe,  Ky.  Warbler,  46:43- 
45,  1970)  ; basically  the  idea  is  to  census  under  the  same  conditions  and 
at  the  same  place  in  successive  years.  It  is  realized  that  accurate  numbers 
of  most  species  may  not  be  obtained  through  this  method,  so  that  absolute 
numbers  of  breeding  individuals  in  most  cases  cannot  be  determined;  in 
addition,  there  are  many  kinds  of  bias  present  in  these  counts,  causing 
false  readings.  Nevertheless,  the  counts  are  the  best  yet  devised  for  de- 
termining changes  or  trends  in  bird  populations. 

Among  the  sources  of  bias,  the  most  important  is  that  of  individual 
variation  between  observers.  For  this  reason,  an  attempt  is  made  for  the 
same  observer  to  continue  taking  the  same  counts  each  year;  the  theory 
here  is  that  if  an  observer  is  less  competent  or  experienced  than  another, 
the  data  will  not  be  strongly  affected  year  to  year  as  would  be  the  case  if 
a second  person  recorded  large  numbers  of  a certain  species  largely  over- 
looked by  the  original  observer.  However,  observers  do  come  and  go,  so 
there  is  some  overturn  involved,  but  the  number  of  counts  tends  to  lessen 
this  effect.  In  addition,  observers  themselves  change,  generally  for  the 
better,  so  that  their  counting  techniques  show  increases  in  bird  populations 
that  are  not  real.  For  example,  if  one  compares  my  own  personal  counts 
of  the  first  three  years  with  later  ones,  an  increase  in  numbers  of  Crows 
and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  will  be  noted;  a test  run  in  1969  showed  that 
I was  overlooking  these  low-pitched  sounds,  for  which  I now  make  a con- 
scious effort  to  hear,  thus  causing  my  counts  for  these  species  to  be 
higher  in  recent  years.  Over-all,  however,  this  artificial  effect  is  not 
noticed;  only  changes  that  involve  the  total  population  will  be  evident,  at 
least  in  theory. 

Many  other  biases  produce  unwanted  variations  in  the  counts.  Among 
these  are  the  date  of  the  count,  slight  differences  in  weather  conditions 
(especially  wind),  and  the  type  of  recording  done  (by  the  observer  him- 
self or  by  a second  person  acting  as  recorder).  Furthermore,  the  counts 
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themselves  create  bias  for  certain  species.  Nocturnal  species  are  noted  only 
at  the  first  few  stops;  day-flying  birds  of  prey  generally  appear  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  route;  even  common  and  conspicuous  birds  such  as 
Robins  and  Indigo  Buntings  are  recorded  less  later  in  the  count  as  the 
song  period  of  early  morning  wanes;  and  the  routes  themselves  are  all  set 
along  existing  roads,  thus  biasing  against  forest  species.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  absolute  numbers  and,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, the  counts  should  not  be  used  in  this  fashion. 

There  have  been  several  statistical  presentations  of  summer  count  data 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  most  notably  on  counts  prior  to  1970.  A 
rigid  statistical  treatment,  however,  poses  so  many  variables  that  I feel 
such  an  analysis  is  not  meaningful  prior  to  our  determination  of  the 
normal  range  of  variability  of  numbers  recorded  for  any  given  bird  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  it  would  seem  most  logical  to  reflect  on  changes  in 
Kentucky  birds  by  reference  to  a single  form  of  the  data,  that  of  mean 
number  of  individuals  recorded  per  Kentucky  count  in  each  of  the  nine 
years.  Table  1 presents  these  data  for  our  most  common  species  plus  some 
selected,  less  common  species  that  might  be  of  at  least  passing  interest.  In 
the  following  discussion,  I will  attempt  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
the  trends  in  these  species. 

The  Bobwhite  is  a good  example  of  a bird  recorded  almost  entirely  by 
sound  and  one  which  is  familiar  to  every  observer;  thus  counts  are  gen- 
erally quite  accurate  when  the  birds  are  vocal.  Two  problems  are  noted 
here:  when  the  birds  cease  calling  they  are  overlooked,  and  because  of 
the  great  carrying  distance  of  the  call,  observers  may  duplicate  birds  at 
succeeding  stops  unless  care  is  exercised.  Nevertheless,  for  purposes  of 
annual  comparisons,  this  species  is  an  ideal  example.  And  its  numbers 
clearly  show  an  increase  from  1966  through  1970,  with  relatively  stable 

populations  since. 

The  Killdeer  is  another  species  recorded  largely  through  a call  familiar 
to  all  observers.  Although  not  a very  common  breeding  species,  its  popula- 
tions have  shown  a definite  increase  since  1970. 

With  the  Mourning  Dove  we  encounter  a different  situation,  a species 
that  is  recorded  more  frequently  by  sight  than  by  sound.  In  addition,  it  is 
a peculiar  breeder  in  that  it  nests  anytime  from  February  through  No- 
vember, so  that  population  fluctuations  annually  may  be  partly  caused  by 
the  variation  in  nesting  times  within  a particular  year.  Nevertheless, 
because  of  its  relative  abundance,  good  data  result  from  the  counts.  Num- 
bers indicate  an  increasing  papulation  from  1966  through  1971,  with  rela- 
tively stable  numbers  since.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in  Kentucky 
this  species  is  the  most  important  game  bird  recorded  on  the  counts  (the 
Bobwhite  is  less  heavily  hunted  and  nesting  waterfowl  are  noted  in  num- 
bers too  small  for  comparisons)  ; despite  heavy  annual  losses  to  hunting, 
the  Mourning  Dove  has  increased,  reflecting  generally  good  game  manage- 
ment techniques  so  far  as  this  species  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  counts  over  the  country  that  the  fluctuation 
in  numbers  of  the  Yellow -billed  Cuckoo  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  particular 
year  involved;  this  species  is  a late  migrant  and  occasionally  large  numbers 
are  delayed  beyond  the  time  of  the  counts  in  early  June,  as  indicated  by 
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low  figures  in  1966  and  1967.  The  same  was  probably  also  true  for  lows 
in  1971  and  1972  although  this  has  not  been  verified  nationwide  as  yet. 

The  Chimney  Swift  is  rather  difficult  to  assess.  It  is  a gregarious 
species  that  is  concentrated  around  human  habitation;  similarly  the  Purple 
Martin  is  in  the  same  boat.  Both  these  species  show  increases,  the  swift  a 
very  slight  one  gradually  through  the  nine  years,  the  martin  a rather 
sudden  one  in  1973  and  1974.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general 
impression  of  abundance  one  gets  from  martin  populations  is  that  they 
are  at  best  stable,  perhaps  even  decreasing;  nevertheless,  the  counts  indicate 
otherwise.  It  will  be  most  important  to  follow  these  species  through  the 
next  few  years  to  see  if  the  change  is  real  and  permanent. 

Many  species  for  which  we  generally  record  around  seven  or  fewer 
individuals  per  count  have  apparently  remained  relatively  stable  through- 
out the  count  years;  these  include  the  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Com- 
mon Flicker,  P Heated  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, Eastern  Kingbird,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Horned 
Lark,  Carolina  Chickadee,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  House  Wren,  Bewick’s 
Wren,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  White-eyed  Vireo,< 
Yellow  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Orchard  Oriole,  Northern  (Baltimore) 
Oriole,  Scarlet  Tanager  and  Summer  Tanager. 

The  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  is  apparently  rather  stable;  the  low  count 
in  1966  is  most  probably  a result  of  observer  bias,  as  discussed  earlier.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  especially  from  1968 
to  1969,  is  most  probably  a real  one;  the  species  was  recorded  far  more 
frequently  in  the  first  three  years,  so  observer  bias  should  not  be  a factor 
here. 

The  Great  Crested  Flycatcher  has  fluctuated  somewhat  and  its  low 
numbers  do  not  permit  determination  of  a firm  trend;  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a general  slight  decline  towards  recent  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  appears  to  be  generally  stable  despite  some 
annual  variation  in  numbers  noted. 

The  Barn  Swalloiv,  another  gregarious  species  associated  with  man, 
has  also  shown  a definite  increase,  especially  from  1966  through  1971, 
after  which  it  has  remained  essentially  stable. 

Among  the  species  that  are  relatively  common,  with  numbers  gen- 
erally between  10  and  25  per  count,  several  have  remained  relatively  stable 
through  the  count  years.  These  include  the  Blue  Jay,  Tufted  Titmouse, 
Mockingbird,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Yellowthroat,  Brown-headed  Cowbird  and 
Rufous-sided  Towhee.  However,  among  the  13  most  common  species  (about 
30  or  more  per  count) , only  the  Common  Crow  and  Field  Sparrow  have 
shown  little  or  no  change  through  nine  years. 

The  Carolina  Wren  has  exhibited  two  cycles  through  the  nine  years, 
peaking  in  1969  followed  by  a low  in  1971  and  a subsequent  rapid  increase 
to  a high  level  (about  double  the  low  of  1971)  in  1974;  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  the  trend  through  the  next  few  years  in  this  species. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  population  cycle  of  the  Wood  Thrush  is  a real 
one;  lows  were  recorded  in  1966  and  1974  with  considerable  fluctuation  in 
between. 
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Several  small,  insectivorous  species  that  inhabit  forests,  woods  or 
relatively  large  trees  have  shown  slight  but  definite  declines  through  the 
nine  years;  these  include  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Yellow-throated  Vireo, 
Red-eyed  Vireo , Warbling  Vireo  and  Kentucky  Warbler.  While  each  taken 
singly  is  not  significant  due  to  the  low  numbers  recorded,  the  trend  in  all 
is  a strong  indication  that  the  declines  are  real.  The  most  important  of 
these  changes  is  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  a species  already  known  to 
have  declined  drastically  by  the  time  the  counts  were  begun  in  1966. 

After  stability  through  the  first  six  years  of  counts,  a sharp  and 
dramatic  increase  in  the  Starling  occurred  in  1972  and  again  in  1974,  so 
that  numbers  have  now  essentially  doubled  in  nine  years.  With  the  in- 
creased public  interest  in  starlings  and  blackbirds  in  general,  I feel  it 
might  be  fruitful  to  attempt  evaluation  of  absolute  population  levels  of 
these  species  in  Kentucky  during  the  summer  months.  While  the  counts 
are  not  accurate  in  this  respect,  as  discussed  earlier,  they  are  the  best 
figures  we  have  and,  with  a little  judicious  thought,  can  provide  us  with  at 
least  a ballpark  figure;  winter  roost  figures  are  probably  no  more  accurate 
in  any  event. 

Variables  affecting  the  Starling  counts  are  several:  (1)  the  species  is 
recorded  almost  entirely  visually,  leading  to  a slight  bias  on  the  high  side, 
since  observers  record  all  birds  seen,  even  if  outside  the  desired  quarter- 
mile  radius;  (2)  the  species  has  already  bred  for  several  months  and  flocks 
of  juveniles  are  present  and  noted  in  the  counts,  again  a bias  towards  the 
high  side;  (3)  the  species  is  more  abundant  as  a breeding  bird  in  associa- 
tion with  human  habitation,  especially  in  the  towns,  so  that  this  creates  a 
bias  on  the  low  side,  most  counts  being  in  rural  areas.  However,  with  these 
and  other  biases  in  mind,  I feel  it  is  safe  to  consider  count  figures  to  re* 
fleet  absolute  population  levels  within  an  accuracy  of  ±50%.  Applying  the 
area  covered  by  each  count  (approximately  3.125  square  miles)  and  the 
numbers  recorded  per  count  averaged  into  the  area  of  the  state  as  a whole 
(40,395  square  miles),  Starlings  in  mid-June  in  Kentucky  have  increased 
from  about  867,000  ±433,500  in  1966  to  1,730,000  ±865,000  in  1974.  These 
figures  are  a far  cry  from  the  several  million  indviduals  recorded  in 
various  winter  roosts  in  the  state.  Either  the  winter  figures  are  too  high 
or  there  are  additional  birds  added  through  migration  from  elsewhere;  the 
data  indicate  that  a combination  of  both  effects  is  involved,  with  an  influx 
of  birds  from  outside  Kentucky  along  with  an  overestimate  of  winter  flock 
sizes. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  one  of  our  most  frequently  recorded  species, 
appears  to  be  declining  in  recent  years;  numbers  were  in  the  20’s  per 
count  in  the  first  five  years  but  have  dropped  below  20  in  the  past  four. 

The  House  Sparrow  presents  a very  odd  picture.  Until  last  year,  num- 
bers were  relatively  constant,  but  in  1974  there  was  a significant  decline; 
whether  this  is  real  and  continuing  remains  to  be  seen. 

With  the  exception  of  1966,  numbers  of  the  Eastern  Meadowlark  have 
remained  essentially  stable;  data  are  insufficient  to  show  if  the  1967  in- 
crease was  real. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird  has  shown  a very  significant  increase, 
especially  between  1969  and  1973,  essentially  doubling  in  numbers  since 
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1966.  Problems  inherent  with  absolute  counts  here  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Starling,  except  that  the  urban  association  is  not  there  and  thus  abso- 
lute figures  may  be  high  in  this  respect;  on  the  other  hand,  males  are 
recorded  over  females  almost  two  to  one,  thus  biasing  on  the  low  side. 
Figures  are  therefore  about  525,000  ±262,500  for  1966  and  1,083,000 
±541,500  for  1974.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nesting  densities  for  other 
states  are  not  much  different  from  those  for  Kentucky,  so  that  even  if 
the  figures  are  relatively  low,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  numbers 
of  red-wings  to  make  up  the  huge  roosts  reported  elsewhere  (up  to  40,000,000 
birds  recorded  in  winter  roosts  in  some  southern  states).  In  Kentucky,  red- 
wings make  up  a small  proportion  of  the  winter  roosts,  indicating  that  most 
of  our  birds  do  migrate  south  at  this  season. 

Our  most  abundant  summer  bird  species  is  the  Common  Grackle,  which 
is  also  the  primary  species  in  most  winter  blackbird-starling  roosts  in  Ken- 
tucky. Figures  reflect  an  increase  from  1966  through  1968  and  stability 
thereafter.  Based  on  the  1974  counts,  the  absolute  figure  for  Kentucky 
would  be  around  2,130,000  ±1,065,000;  even  if  off  by  50%,  there  are  in- 
sufficient numbers  of  breeding  birds  to  make  up  a single  major  winter 
roost  in  the  state,  indicating  again  that  winter  estimates  are  incorrect  or 
that  numbers  are  increased  through  influx.  Once  again,  I feel  that  both 
factors  are  involved,  influx  plus  overestimates  of  numbers. 

Another  of  our  most  common  species  is  the  Cardinal,  a species  noted 
both  by  sound  and  by  sight.  An  increase  from  1966  to  1967  followed  by  a 
stable  population  is  indicated  by  the  data,  although  the  increase  may  be 
an  artifact. 

In  general,  I have  omitted  most  species  with  very  small  numbers  per 
count.  I include  the  Blue  Grosbeak,  however,  because  despite  the  very  few 
noted  each  year,  the  numbers  do  reflect  what  is  definitely  known  to  be  both 
a range  expansion  and  an  increase  in  relative  abundance  (especially  in 
1974)  ; early  observations  in  1975  also  suggest  that  the  trend  will  continue. 
One  of  the  problems  here  is  that  few  observers  know  the  song  of  the  species, 
which  means  that  many  are  undoubtedly  being  overlooked. 

The  Indigo  Bunting  is  a surprise  to  most  observers  not  familiar  with 
its  actual  abundance.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  ten  most  common 
species  in  the  state,  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  frequently 
recorded  one;  that  is,  for  each  stop  on  a count  in  Kentucky,  this  species  is 
the  bird  most  likely  to  be  noted.  Out  of  the  13,950  stops  made  on  the  279 
counts  taken  during  the  nine  years,  Indigo  Buntings  have  been  recorded  at 
9391  stops  (67%);  all  other  species,  including  the  Starling  and  Common 
Grackle,  have  been  recorded  at  less  than  50%  of  the  stops.  This  species 
also  lends  itself  well  to  application  of  absolute  figures.  A new  factor  must 
be  introduced:  generally  only  males  are  noted,  either  through  song  or  by 
being  perched  conspicuously  on  territory,  thus  counts  need  to  be  multiplied 
by  two  to  arrive  at  a reasonable  population  figure.  Using  only  the  1974 
numbers,  the  Kentucky  population  should  be  around  1,564,000  ±782,000, 
thus  rivaling  the  blackbirds  and  starling  in  absolute  abundance.  Please 
note  once  again  that  these  figures  are  likely  in  error  by  as  much  as  50% 
because  of  the  various  biases  and  variables  involved. 

The  Dickcissel  is  a known  cyclic  species,  with  population  peaks  oc- 
curring irregularly  about  twice  each  decade;  the  cause  for  this  is  still  not 
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well  understood  but  is  widespread  throughout  much  of  the  range  of  the 
species.  In  Kentucky,  our  figures  show  a peak  in  1967  with  a lesser  one  in 
1970-1971;  the  1967  peak  coincides  with  a very  high  population  level  in 
most  of  its  distribution.  This  species  is  also  another  one  recorded  primarily 
by  sound  and  almost  exclusively  of  males. 

The  American  Goldfinch  is  another  peculiar  species  that  is  difficult  to 
assess.  It  breeds  very  late  and  thus  may  be  recorded  on  the  counts  in  small, 
nonbreeding  groups  of  individuals,  leading  to  irregular  numbers.  Over-all, 
the  population  seems  to  have  declined  in  the  early  1970’s,  returning  to  the 
1967  level  by  this  past  year,  although  this  fluctuation  may  not  be  a real 
phenomenon. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  declines  in  recent  years  has  been  that  of 
the  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  The  reason  for  this  is  obscure;  it  has  been 
suggested  that  changing  agricultural  practices  have  reduced  the  suitable 
long-grass  habitat,  but  I have  noticed  seemingly  ideal  fields  lacking  the 
species.  Perhaps  the  reduction  of  insects  through  agricultural  spraying  is 
an  important  factor.  In  any  event,  the  decline  is  real  and  seems  to  be  most 
prominent  between  1971  and  1972  and  again  from  1973  to  1974;  the  species 
will  bear  careful  watching  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chipping  Sparrow  has  fluctuated  somewhat  but  appears  to  be 
relatively  stable  in  the  long  run.  The  Song  Sparrow  is  apparently  on  the 
increase,  with  an  indicated  rise  beginning  in  1971  and  continuing  to  the 
present. 

In  summary,  the  picture  of  avian  population  trends  in  Kentucky  is 
largely  what  one  might  expect  in  recent  years:  human-associated  species 
(both  insect-  and  seed-eating)  as  well  as  most  species  that  become  seed- 
eating in  the  winter  (and  thus  are  resident  in  the  state)  are  maintaining 
stable  populations  or  increasing,  while  some  totally  insectivorous  species 
(and  thus  migratory),  most  notably  those  such  as  vireos  that  inhabit 
forest  or  forest  edge  habitats,  show  distinct  declines;  one  open  habitat 
species,  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  which  is  insectivorous  in  summer  and 
migratory  out  of  the  state  in  winter,  likewise  has  shown  a dramatic  de- 
cline. The  declines  are  most  likely  the  result  of  two  major  causes:  reduc- 
tion in  suitable  habitat  (especially  in  forest  species)  and  the  reduction  in 
insectivorous  food  (through  agricultural  or  other  uses  of  pesticides)  ; 
pesticides  as  a direct  factor  in  decline  in  reproductive  potential  has  been 
suggested  for  some  species  (such  as  the  Red-eyed  Vireo)  but  firm  data 
are  lacking. 

I wish  to  thank  once  again  those  dedicated  and  capable  observers  who 
devote  long  and  early  hours  plus  extreme  effort  in  making  these  counts 
possible:  Pierre  Allaire,  Dennis  Coskren,  Joseph  Croft,  J.  T.  Erwin,  C.  L. 
Frazer,  C.  L.  Gatlin,  Willard  Gray,  R.  W.  Head,  Howard  Jones,  J.  W. 
Kemper,  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Edwin  Larson,  Kenneth  Leggett,  Frederick 
Loetscher,  Avis  Newell,  Clell  Peterson,  A.  L.  Powell,  A.  M.  Reece,  Rufus 
Reed,  E.  Schroeder,  Herbert  Shadowen,  Lawrence  Smith,  Anne  Stamm, 
Russell  Starr,  P.  Thompson  and  A.  L.  Whitt. 

— Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 
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Table  1.  Mean  number  of  individuals  per  count  recorded  on  Kentucky 
Summer  Breeding  Bird  Survey,  1966-1974. 


Species 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

No.  Kentucky  counts  

...  38 

36 

39 

36 

30 

33 

33 

35 

29 

Bob  white  

...  22.5 

27.9 

32.5 

34.4 

41.4 

38.2 

42.3 

42.3 

38.9 

Killdeer  

...  2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

4.0 

5.3 

4.9 

6.8 

Mourning  Dove  

...  26.0 

31.3 

34.0 

36.4 

41.8 

43.3 

44.0 

42.6 

43.5 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  

...  8.0 

7.3 

12.4 

12.3 

11.7 

9.0 

8.2 

11.7 

12.3 

Chimney  Swift  

...  18.2 

17.5 

21.8 

21.2 

20.0 

26.0 

22.8 

20.9 

24.4 

Ruby-th.  Hummingbird  

...  0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

1.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

Common  (Yellow-s.)  Flicker  . 

...  4.5 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.6 

5.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

Pileated  Woodpecker  

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker  

...  4.6 

9.2 

7.1 

8.5 

8.9 

8.4 

8.5 

9.5 

6.3 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  

...  0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.0 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

Hairy  Woodpecker  

...  0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

Downy  Woodpecker  

...  5.8 

4.4 

4.0 

2.8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.5 

2.8 

2.2 

Eastern  Kingbird  

...  4.6 

5.6 

7.0 

5.7 

6.3 

6.2 

5.8 

4.4 

5.5 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher  

...  3.6 

4.2 

3.1 

2.3 

3.5 

3.5 

2.9 

2.2 

2.0 

Eastern  Phoebe  

...  2.4 

3.4 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

3.8 

Acadian  Flycatcher  

...  3.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.5 

3.1 

2.3 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee  

...  6.6 

8.8 

6.9 

6.6 

9.3 

8.2 

8.4 

7.1 

7.2 

Horned  Lark  

...  1.5 

2.7 

2.1 

1.2 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

0.9 

2.2 

Barn  Swallow  

...  22.1 

25.9 

28.3 

32.7 

31.8 

37.4 

42.9 

35.5 

39.7 

Purple  Martin  

...  3.7 

4.6 

4.1 

4.3 

4.1 

5.5 

4.3 

6.8 

8.3 

Blue  Jay  

...  13.4 

16.6 

17.2 

18.7 

16.9 

18.1 

16.2 

19.7 

15.7 

Common  Crow  

...  32.9 

41.3 

38.9 

29.4 

35.2 

31.4 

36.5 

32.4 

34.8 

Carolina  Chickadee  

...  6.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.5 

4.1 

4.8 

Tufted  Titmouse  

...  12.7 

16.3 

12.6 

12.5 

13.3 

14.0 

10.7 

11.8 

10.5 

White-br.  Nuthatch  

...  0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

House  Wren  

...  0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

Bewick’s  Wren  

...  1.8 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

Carolina  Wren  

...  6.7 

7.1 

8.5 

10.4 

6.9 

6.4 

10.8 

11.6 

14.9 

Mockingbird  

...  14.7 

19.3 

19.0 

21.4 

22.4 

22.0 

19.9 

19.7 

18.8 

Catbird  

7.0 

7.6 

6.5 

7.8 

6.6 

6.6 

7.2 

5.7 

6.7 

Brown  Thrasher  

...  4.6 

5.5 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3 

5.7 

6.1 

5.9 

4.7 

Robin  

...  21.2 

25.7 

26.6 

24.8 

31.2 

34.2 

39.8 

36.9 

42.2 

Wood  Thrush  

...  7.5 

8,1 

9.1 

12.0 

7.9 

9.4 

8.9 

9.9 

7.4 

Eastern  Bluebird  

...  15.4 

14.7 

13.7 

12.3 

11.8 

13.3 

14.7 

12.7 

12.3 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  

...  3.4 

3.0 

3.6 

2.5 

3.8 

3.1 

2,7 

2.8 

2.4 

Loggerhead  Shrike  

1.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

Starling  

...  67.1 

74.4 

74.8 

63.3 

64.7 

75.4 

96.4 

99.2 

133.9 

White- eyed  Vireo  

...  5.4 

4.4 

5.3 

6.4 

5.2 

4.5 

5.2 

5.3 

4.6 

Yellow-throated  Vireo  

...  2.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

0.4 

Red-eyed  Vireo  

...  6.8 

5.4 

6.3 

8.3 

4.8 

4.1 

4.4 

5.5 

3.9 

Warbling  Vireo  

...  1.3 

1.9 

1.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Yellow  Warbler  

...  2.0 

1.5 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

2.3 

2.8 

2.1 

Prairie  Warbler  

...  2.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.9 

4.0 

3.0 

Kentucky  Warbler  

...  2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.9 

1.2 

Yellowthroat  

...  15.8 

13.6 

17.7 

16.5 

16.8 

14.8 

19.5 

15.4 

19.3 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  

...  23,2 

21.1 

21.6 

20.9 

22.5 

13.3 

18.5 

15.5 

16.5 

House  Sparrow  

...  77.2 

77.6 

69.3 

70.2 

76.5 

73.3 

80.8 

68.4 

54.1 

Eastern  Meadowlark  

...  49.9 

65.9 

67.1 

57.8 

73.5 

81.0 

75.2 

69.5 

65.2 

Red-winged  Blackbird  

...  40.6 

50.9 

47.9 

45.6 

62.4 

78.6 

72.5 

85.5 

83.8 

Orchard  Oriole  

...  7.6 

7.8 

6.7 

5.5 

6.0 

7.8 

5.9 

6.3 

6.6 

Northern  (Baltimore)  Or 

...  0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

1.0 

Common  Grackle  

111.5 

148.5 

164.4 

163.6 

157.0 

171.2 

166.7 

175.3 

164.9 

Brown-headed  Cowbird  

...  12.3 

17.7 

21.1 

16.9 

14.9 

15.4 

17.3 

13.9 

14.7 

Scarlet  Tanager  

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

2.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.6 

Summer  Tanager  

...  4.1 

3.5 

4.8 

5.0 

4.9 

5.0 

4.0 

4.2 

4.0 

Cardinal  

...  31.0 

44.6 

39.6 

37.7 

44.8 

47.2 

45.0 

43.8 

40.4 

Blue  Grosbeak  

...  0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

Indigo  Bunting  

...  47.9 

61.5 

53.2 

52.6 

58.9 

59.0 

60.8 

56.9 

60.5 

Dickcissel  

...  4.8 

9.7 

4.5 

4.7 

7.8 

6.0 

3.8 

2.9 

2.5 

American  Goldfinch  

...  12.0 

10.6 

11.0 

10.4 

8.0 

8.0 

9.2 

8.7 

10.5 

Rufous-sided  Towhee  

10.4 

12.8 

14.6 

14.2 

15.5 

15.6 

14.2 

15.0 

13.3 

Grasshopper  Sparrow  

...  6.2 

8.7 

8.4 

6.3 

7.1 

6.2 

4.3 

4.0 

2.7 

Chipping  Sparrow  

...  8.9 

12.5 

10.3 

9.2 

10.2 

9.1 

10.5 

8.8 

8.4 

Field  Sparrow  

...  34.3 

40.1 

33.8 

29.6 

33.8 

34.8 

36.4 

33.6 

29.1 

Song  Sparrow  

...  11.0 

9.0 

10.1 

12.1 

12.8 

10.6 

14.5 

15.8 

17.1 
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THE  1975  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Anne  L.  Stamm 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus 
leucocephalusj  Count  was  held  on  February  8,  1975,  with  57  members  and 
guests  participating.  This  was  the  fifteenth  consecutive  annual  count  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  River  Winter  Bald  Eagle  Survey. 

Sixteen  areas  along  the  major  bodies  of  water  from  western  Kentucky 
(“Bend  of  the  River”  in  Fulton  County)  to  southeastern  Kentucky  (Lake 
Cumberland)  were  checked.  Some  of  the  groups  covering  these  areas  re- 
mained in  the  field  from  6:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  and  others  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  Approximately  85  party-hours  were  spent  in  looking  for 
the  majestic  bird. 

Temperatures  ranged  from  20  to  45  degrees,  with  the  wind  from  the 
south,  shifting  to  southeast  and  southwest,  at  3 to  12  m.p.h.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  bright  for  the  most  part  and  visibility  was  good.  In  some  areas 
the  water  was  unusualy  high.  C.  L.  Frazer  mentioned  that  “the  water 
was  six  feet  above  flood  stage,”  at  Dam  #50.  At  Ballard  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  James  0.  Monahan,  wildlife  biologist,  commented  “that  two 
thirds  of  the  area  was  cut  off  due  to  Ohio  River  flood  waters.”  The  high 
water  and  swift  current  along  the  Ohio  River  below  the  mouth  of  Otter 
Creek  had  inundated  the  former  sloughs,  where  small  flocks  of  ducks 
normally  feed.  Despite  these  conditions,  48  Bald  Eagles  were  recorded:  19 
adults;  29  immatures  (See  table  below  for  location).  These  figures  are 
about  average  for  early  February,  yet  contrast  somewhat  with  the  totals 
of  1971,  when  71  Bald  Eagles  were  reported  — an  all-time  high.  The  count 
was  taken  a week  earlier  this  year  and  may  account  for  the  lower  numbers. 
Also,  two  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  were  sighted.  Dr.  Clell  Peter- 
son, compiler  for  the  LBL  count,  reported  that  an  immature  Golden  Eagle 
was  seen  at  Ferguson  Springs  Area  by  the  Dr.  Ray  Nall  party.  Also,  one 
adult  bird  of  this  species  was  observed  at  Ford’s  Ferry,  two  miles  below 
Dam  #50,  by  C.  L.  and  James  A.  Frazer. 

As  usual,  the  majority  of  the  Bald  Eagles  were  found  in  western 
Kentucky  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Area,  Ballard  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  and  at  Dam  #50.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  quite 
regularly  a few  Bald  Eagles  frequent  the  central  and  southeastern  sections 
of  the  state.  Although  no  Bald  Eagles  were  sighted  along  the  Ohio  River  at 
West  Point  and  Rock  Haven,  two  were  observed  at  the  former  place  and 
one  bird  at  the  latter,  during  late  February  and  early  March. 

Mr.  Elton  Fawks,  Moline,  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Winter  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  stated  in  a telephone  conversation  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  large  number  of  immature  birds  being  reported  (the  ratio 
of  adult  to  immature  birds  is  an  indication  of  breeding  success).  Later,  his 
published  report  of  the  entire  survey  showed  that  of  the  1,131  Bald  Eagles 
counted,  346  or  31%  were  immatures.  This  represents  the  highest  number 
of  immatures  during  the  past  15  annual  counts.  Also,  his  report  indicated 
a total  of  16  Golden  Eagles:  Illinois  Refuges,  1 adult,  6 immatures;  Ken- 
tucky, 1 adult,  1 immature;  Tennessee,  7 not  classified  as  to  age. 
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The  following  observers  took  part  in  the  Kentucky  counts:  “ Bend  of 
the  River”:  Helen  Lindamood,  Bettie  Sumara;  Land  Between  the  Lakes: 
Janet  Caldemeyer,  Erin  Crecelius,  Gerald  Carter,  John  DeVas,  Brian  Doyle, 
Larry  Doyle,  Bob  Head,  Phil  Morlock,  Ray  Nall,  Gabe  A.  Payne,  Clell  T. 
Peterson,  Lawrence  Philpot,  Lou  Ann  Philpot,  Carl  Rogers,  Dorothy  Rogers, 
Lynn  Rogers,  Scott  Seiber,  Robert  D.  Smith,  Paul  Sturm,  Larry  Wilson; 
Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area:  James  0.  Moynahan;  Dam  #50:  C.  L. 
and  James  A.  Frazer;  Rockport  Landing  to  Blackford  Creek:  Albert  and 
Millie  Powell;  Transient  Lakes:  B.  R.  Ferrell,  Herbert  E.  Shadowen; 
Leavenworth  to  Cannelton  Dam  (Indiana  side  of  Ohio  River)  : Katherine 
Fulkerson,  Lena  Rauth,  L.  D.  Smith;  Barren  River  Reservoir:  Mrs.  George 
J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater;  Ohio  River  - West  Point  to  beloi v 
month  of  Otter  Creek:  A1  Byrd,  Denny  Cornett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Ellison,  Violet  and  Wilbur  Jackson,  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Donald 
Summerfield,  Anne  L.  and  Frederick  Stamm;  Harrods  Creek  to  Westport 
along  the  Ohio  River:  Diane  and  Jack  Elmore,  Jim  and  Susan  Pasidowski; 
Shippingport  Island  Area:  Leonard  C.  Breeher;  Markland  Dam  Area:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell;  Dam  #10:  John  Walters;  Dale  Hollow  Lake: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore,  Dr.  Russell  Starr;  Lake  Cumberland  near 
State  Park:  Fred  and  Margaret  Carnes;  Cumberland  River-Wolf  Creek 
Dam:  Robert  Morris. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Count 
steadily  growing  year  after  year.  This  interest  is  reflected  in  the  continued 
increase  in  participation  and  corresponding  improvement  of  coverage.  Also, 
as  a result  of  the  annual  counts  KOS  members  are  now  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  wintering  population  and  location  of  Bald  Eagles  in  Kentucky. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


Location 


Adults  Immatures  Not  Aged  Total 


“Bend  of  the  River” — Fulton  County  0 0 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  7 23 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  2 1 

Dam  #50 — Ohio  River  5 4 

Rockport  Landing  to  Blackford  Creek  0 0 

Transient  Lakes — Bowling  Green  0 0 

Leavenworth  to  Canneleton  Dam,  Indiana  0 0 

Barren  River  Reservoir  0 0 

West  Point  to  Rock  Haven — Ohio  River  0 0 

Harrods  Creek  to  Westport  0 0 

Shippingport  Island  Area  0 0 

Markland  Dam  Area — Ohio  River  0 0 

Dam  #10 — Kentucky  River  0 0 

Dalle  Hollow  Lake  (by  boat)  2 0 

Lake  Cumberland — near  State  Park  0 0 

Cumberland  River — Wolf  Creek  Dam  Area  .3  1 


0 0 

0 30 

0 3 

0 9 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

0 4 


Kentucky,  1975  Totals 


19 


29 


0 
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1975  SPRING  BIRD  COUNTS 


Six  Spring  Lists  were  submitted  for  publication.  Members  are  urged 
to  participate  on  spring  counts  at  the  peak  of  spring  migration  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  birds  not  seen  during  other  seasons. 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  — (approximately  same  area  as 
Christmas  Count  but  covered  less  intensively  by  the  small  party).  April 
26:  5:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Overcast,  clearing  about  noon.  Total  104  species 
1589  individuals.  One  party:  Harold  L.  Fones,  Shirley  Gallimore,  Michael 
Miller,  Judy  Parker,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  James  Spann. 

HENDERSON  AREA  — (Audubon  State  Park,  700  block  of  N.  Main, 
and  an  abandoned  orchard).  May  5:  calm,  60-75°.  Total  62  species,  381 
individuals.  King  Benson,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  Virginia  Smith. 

BOWLING  GREEN  — (Area  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christmas 
Count  — a 15-mile  diameter  circle  with  the  center  Three  Springs,  6 miles 
south  of  Bowling  Green).  April  18:  6:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Partly  cloudy 
to  clear.  Total  122  species;  number  of  individuals  not  recorded. 

This  count  was  made  by  K.O.S.  members  and  guests  attending  the 
spring  meeting.  Approximately  45  observers  in  several  parties. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  — (Restricted  to  Turnhole 
Bend,  Green  River  Ferry,  and  area  around  park  headquarters).  April  19: 
calm,  clear.  Total  65  species,  231  individuals.  Priscilla  Ferrell,  Blaine  Fer- 
rell (compiler),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Shadowen. 

LOUISVILLE  — (Christmas  Count  area  plus  southern  Indiana  and 
Bernheim  Forest).  May  10:  4:00  a.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  Clear  to  partly  cloudy; 
59°  to  79°.  Total  148  species,  8,181  individuals. 

Relatively  poor  movement  of  migrants  beginning  on  May  9 in  relation 
to  rather  good  diversity  and  numbers  the  week  before.  Of  greatest  interest 
were  the  White  Pelican  (present  two  weeks)  and  the  Snow  Goose  (blue 
phase  adult  present  since  last  November)  on  a lake  in  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Leonard  Brecher,  Altha  Cain,  Virginia  Calvert,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Crowell,  Diane 
and  Jackie  Elmore,  John  and  Roger  Hoogerheide,  Anna  Hook,  Violet  and 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Kenneth  Leggett,  Burt  Monroe  (compiler),  Dottie  Muntan, 
Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Donald  Parker,  Louis  Pieper,  Lena  Rauth,  Judy 
Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  and  Frederick 
Stamm  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

CUMBERLAND  GAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  — May  24: 
8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Clear;  65°  to  80°;  wind  0-5  mph.  Total  26  species, 
95  individuals.  10  observers  in  one  party;  9 party  hours;  total  party  miles 
— 8 on  foot. 

This  was  the  first  Spring  Bird  Count  in  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park.  See  comment  in  News  and  Views. 
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Bowling 

LBL  Henderson  Green  MCNP  L’ville 


Common  Loon 
Horned  Grebe 

1 

1 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

4 

3 

1 

3 

White  Pelican 

1 

Great  Blue  Heron 

1 

Green  Heron 

3 

2 

16 

Bl.-cr.  Night  Heron 
American  Bittern 

1 

2 

27 

Little  Blue  Heron 

2 

Cattle  Egret 
Canada  Goose 

19 

2 

52 

Snow  Goose 

1 

Mallard 

4 

3 

X 

71 

Gadwall 

X 

Pintail 

X 

Green-winged  Teal 

2 

Blue-winged  Teal 

50 

60 

19 

Shoveler 

30 

Wood  Duck 

12 

4 

76 

Redhead 

2 

Ring-necked  Duck 

2 

2 

Canvasback 

X 

Lesser  Scaup 

30 

Common  Goldeneye 

1 

Bufflehead 

X 

Ruddy  Duck 

X 

Hooded  Merganser 

X 

Common  Merganser 

6 

Red-b  Merganser 

2 

3 

Turkey  Vulture 

1 

X 

7 

19 

Black  Vulture 

2 

Sharp-s  Hawk 
Cooper’s  Hawk 

1 

1 

1 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

1 

X 

2 

12 

Red-sh  Hawk 
Broad-winged  Hawk 

X 

1 

3 

Marsh  Hawk 
Osprey 

1 

1 

American  Kestrel 

X 

1 

12 

Ruffed  Grouse 
Bobwhite 

2 

6 

10 

43 

Virginia  Rail 

2 

Sora 

1 

1 

American  Coot 

2 

105 

1 

3 

Killdeer 

2 

2 

6 

36 

Am.  Golden  Plover 

X 

American  Woodcock 

X 

8 

Common  Snipe 

8 

X 

4 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

3 

X 

8 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

X 

2 

CGNHP 


5 


1 


5 
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Bowling 


LBL 

Henderson 

Green 

MCNP 

L’ville 

CGNHP 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

X 

4 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

X 

9 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

X 

Least  Sandpiper 

5 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

X 

Semipal.  Sandpiper 

X 

Herring  Gull 

1 

Ring-billed  Gull 

1 

7 

Bonaparte’s  Gull 

1 

Mourning  Dove 

20 

12 

X 

1 

275 

1 

Rock  Dove 

40 

178 

Yellow-b  Cuckoo 

3 

Black-b  Cuckoo 

2 

Screech  Owl 

1 

Great  Horned  Owl 

2 

1 

Barred  Owl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chuck-will’s  widow 

1 

10 

Whip-poor-will 

25 

1 

2 

11 

Common  Nighthawk 

1 

7 

Shimney  Swift 

13 

6 

40 

10 

313 

10 

Ruby-th.  Hummingbirds 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Belted  Kingfisher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Y-shafted  Flicker 

3 

X 

3 

68 

1 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

6 

X 

3 

11 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

10 

1 

X 

5 

49 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

7 

X 

6 

Yellow-b  Sapsucker 

3 

1 

X 

4 

2 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

1 

X 

2 

3 

Downy  Woodpecker 

2 

2 

X 

2 

30 

Eastern  Kingbird 

7 

2 

X 

41 

Gr.  Crested  Flycatcher 

2 

X 

41 

Eastern  Phoebe 

2 

2 

1 

20 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

7 

Least  Flycatcher 

6 

Empidonax 

10 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee 

3 

1 

2 

43 

O-sided  Flycatcher 

2 

Horned  Lark 

8 

Tree  Swallow 

12 

X 

1 

8 

Bank  Swallow 

23 

Rough-w  Swallow 

12 

X 

20 

Barn  Swallow 

16 

60 

2 

62 

Cliff  Swallow 

80 

Purple  Martin 

12 

X 

95 

Blue  Jay 

9 

13 

X 

5 

212 

9 

Common  Crow 

3 

6 

X 

2 

90 

1 

Carolina  Chickadee 

1 

4 

X 

5 

77 

Tufted  Titmouse 

35 

3 

X 

5 

81 

1 

White-br.  Nuthatch 

5 

1 

X 

2 

6 

House  Wren 

2 

X 

1 

34 
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Bowling 

LBL  Henderson  Green  MCNP  L’ville  CGNHP 


Bewick’s  Wren 

Carolina  Wren  2 

Short-b  Marsh  Wren 
Mockingbird  1 

Catbird  3 

Brown  Thrasher  1 

Robin  1 

Wood  Thrush  6 

Hermit  Thrush 
Swainson’s  Thrush 
Gray-ch.  Thrush 
Veery 

Eastern  Bluebird  5 

Blue-g.  Gnatcatcher  53 


Golden-cr.  Kinglet 
Ruby-cr.  Kinglet 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Loggerhead  Shrike 


Starling  2 

White-eyed  Vireo  35 

Yellow- thr.  Vireo  2 

Solitary  Vireo 

Red-eyed  Vireo  3 

Philadelphia  Vireo  2 

Warbling  Vireo  1 

Black  & White  Warbler  1 
Prothon.  Warbler  11 

Worm-eating  Warbler  1 

Golden-w.  Warbler 
Blue-winged  Warbler  1 

Tennessee  Warbler  3 

Nashville  Warbler  1 

Parula  Warbler  3 

Yellow  Warbler  2 

Magnolia  Warbler 
Cape  May  Warbler 
Myrtle  Warbler  7 

Blk-thr.  Green  Warbler 
Cerulean  Warbler  3 

Blackburnian  Warbler  3 

Yel-throated  Warbler  1 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  1 

Bay-br.  Warbler 
Blackpoll  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 

Prairie  Warbler  2 

Palm  Warbler  2 

Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  2 


X 

6 

X 

3 

50 

3 

6 

X 

49 

4 

X 

2 

75 

6 

X 

2 

40 

45 

X 

10 

674 

1 

X 

4 

99 

X 

1 

X 

76 

2 

35 

1 

35 

2 

X 

3 

28 

X 

6 

24 

1 

X 

1 

X 

2 

X 

92 

X 

1 

60 

X 

2 

1009 

1 

X 

2 

26 

2 

12 

6 

1 

X 

2 

70 

2 

1 

X 

19 

X 

2 

12 

X 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

X 

2 

10 

5 

156 

52 

X 

5 

3 

4 

X 

22 

9 

8 

4 

X 

61 

5 

2 

6 

11 

1 

X 

4 

4 

23 

7 

11 

1 

X 

6 

14 

1 

14 

16 

3 
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LBL 

Henderson 

Bowling 

Green 

MCNP 

L’ville 

CGNHP 

Kentucky  Warbler 

4 

1 

22 

Yellowthroat 

50 

2 

X 

81 

Yellow-br.  Chat 

3 

1 

17 

Hooded  Warbler 

X 

1 

3 

2 

Wilson’s  Warbler 

6 

Canada  Warbler 

1 

American  Redstart 

3 

15 

15 

House  Sparrow 

10 

30 

X 

190 

Bobolink 

9 

Eastern  Meadowlark 

210 

5 

X 

2 

160 

Redwinged  Blackbird 

121 

10 

X 

2 

531 

Orchard  Oriole 

5 

4 

X 

16 

Baltimore  Oriole 

1 

2 

X 

56 

Rusty  Blackbird 

X 

1 

Common  Grackle 

109 

30 

X 

10 

615 

1 

Br.-headed  Cowbird 

17 

10 

X 

7 

172 

1 

Scarlet  Tanager 

5 

1 

30 

1 

Summer  Tanager 

2 

1 

X 

2 

21 

Cardinal 

37 

16 

X 

3 

271 

2 

Rose-br.  Grosbeak 

2 

2 

X 

51 

Indigo  Bunting 

57 

10 

X 

202 

8 

Dickcissel 

2 

Purple  Finch 

11 

1 

X 

16 

1 

American  Goldfinch 

206 

10 

X 

13 

122 

Rufous-s.  Towhee 

27 

4 

X 

3 

53 

Savannah  Sparrow 

1 

X 

16 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

3 

Vesper  Sparrow 

X 

Slate-c.  Junco 

1 

X 

3 

1 

Chipping  Sparrow 

14 

X 

4 

30 

2 

Field  Sparrow 

2 

X 

1 

30 

White-cr.  Sparrow 

5 

X 

1 

33 

White-thr.  Sparrow 

44 

4 

X 

5 

81 

Fox  Sparrow 

1 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow 

9 

Swamp  Sparrow 

76 

X 

2 

Song  Sparrow 

1 

2 

X 

137 

DATE  OF  COUNT 

Apr.  26 

May  5 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  19 

May  10 

May  24 

SPECIES 

104 

62 

122 

65 

148 

26 

INDIVIDUALS 

1589 

381 

X 

231 

8181 

95 

OBSERVERS 

6 

3 

* 

4 

24 

10 

x Numbers  of  individuals  not  recorders. 


* K.O.S.  Spring  meeting. 
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KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP  ROLL 

***Honorary  Member  **Life  Member  ^Contributing  Member 
# Family  Member  S Student  Member  All  others  Regular  Members 

# Abell,  Mrs.  Irvin,  Jr.,  Mockingbird  Vally  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Abrams,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank,  Jr.,  2509  Dartmouth  Dr.,  Owensboro  42301 
Alcock,  W.  C.,  518  Dogwood  Dr.,  Danville  40422 

# Aldrich,  Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  C.,  102  Old  Bond  Court,  Louisville  40222 
Alford,  Miss  Amelia  B.,  616  Rudy  Land,  Louisville  40207 

# Allaire,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Pierre,  Quicksand  41363 

Allen,  Miss  Mildred  C.,  1133  Chestnut  St.,  Apt.  6,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Allen,  Robert  G.,  4505  Arroyo  Trail,  Louisville  40299 
Almstedt,  Mrs.  Arthur,  444  Lightfoot  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Alsop,  Fred  J.,  Ill,  Mt.  Carmel  Apts.  #3,  Concord  Ave.,  R#5,  Church 
Hill,  Tenn.  37642 

# Altsheler,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Yancey,  800  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  40203 
Andrews,  Donald,  RR#5,  Booneville,  Indiana  47601 
Atherton,  Ms.  Janice  Muntan,  3216  Bon  Air,  Louisville  40220 

# Bagan,  Mrs.  Edward  B.,  302  Santee  Path,  Louisville  40207 

# Ballard,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Everett,  815  Country  Lake  Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Underwood, 

Indiana  47177 

Barbour,  Roger  W.,  Rt.  1,  Tates  Creek  Pike,  Lexington  40503 
Barr,  Robert  M.,  1146  Kenton  St.,  Bowling  Green  42101 

# Bauer,  Mr.  & Mrs.  William  H.,  119  Birchwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Beatty,  Steven  M.,  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park,  Box  840, 

Middlesboro  40965 

Beck,  Dorothy,  532  S.  Ft.  Thomas  Ave.,  Ft.  Thomas  41075 
Bell,  Sister  Ann,  2903  Sunnyfield  Rd.,  Louisville  40220 
Bell,  Edward,  1913  Dillon  Dr.,  Louisville  410205 
Bell,  Jane,  306  Fairlawn  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Bell,  Patricia,  306  Fairlawn  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
S Bell,  Richard  H.,  635  E.  Main,  St.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Belt,  Newton  O.,  Blandville  42026 
Benson,  King  C.,  Rt.  1,  Box  434,  Henderson  42420 

# Bergen,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Warren  L.,  Rt.  2,  Box  502  B,  New  Albany,  Indiana 

47150 

Bickel,  Mrs.  J.  Edward,  1235  Woodmere,  Owensboro  42301 
Bing,  Marvin,  284  Plainview,  Frankfort  40601 
Black,  Mrs.  Lois,  1307  Nassau  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
Blackburn,  T.  O.,  1819  Mohawk  Dr.,  Owensboro  42301 
Block,  Austin,  2116  Douglass  Blvd.,  Louisville  40205 
Bliss,  Rena  E.,  1405  Hughes,  Murray  42071 

# Booth,  Mrs.  Morey,  125  Arrowhead  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

S Borders,  Miss  Janet,  1851  Mary  Catherine  Dr.,  Louisville  40216 
Boulter,  Bernice  A.,  Crestwood  40014 

# Bowne,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Edward  and  Ted,  1321  Woodmere  Lane,  Owensboro 

42301 

Boyarsky,  Miss  Amy,  1729  Traveller  Rd.,  Lexington  40504 
**  Brecher,  Leonard  C.,  1900  Spring  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 
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Brecher,  Mrs.  Leonard  C.,  1900  Spring  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 

# Brizendine,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  411  Oakview  Dr.,  Greenville  42345 
Brockman,  Mrs.  George  F.,  126  Maple  Dr.,  Greenville  42345 

# Brown,  Mr.  & Mrs.  David  C.,  2409  Cherokee  Pkwy.,  Louisville  40204 

# Brown,  William  Horace,  Rt.  7,  Box  F-48,  Shelbyville  40065 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Glen  W.,  527  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

**  Bryens,  Oscar  McKinley,  c/o  Mrs.  Leonard  Peterson,  Rt.  41,  Kaleva, 
Michigan  49645 

# Burns,  Mr.  & Mrs.  G.  L.,  Rt.  5,  Lexington  40502 

Buster,  Gen.  & Mrs.  William,  Audubon  Farm,  Box  126,  Midway  40347 
S Byrd,  Wm.,  7414  Woodhill  Valley  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Cain,  Ms.  Altha  N.,  1117  Hilliard  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
Caldwell,  Lee  S.,  2403  Windsor  Forest  Place,  Louisville  40272 
**  Calvert,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  134  N.  Peterson,  Apt.  8,  Louisville  40206 

# Carnes,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  W.,  RR  2,  Box  164,  Jamestown  42629 
Carr,  Ellwood  J.,  Rt.  2,  Box  117,  Chenoa  40925 

# Casey,  Miss  Annalee,  Rt.  4,  Box  20,  Paducah  42001 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Alex,  18  River  Hill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

**  Cheek,  John  A.,  II,  1 Medford  Court,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

# Clay,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  214  Sequoia  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Clay,  Dr.  & Mrs.  WTm.  M.,  1808  Augusta  Dr.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  47130 

# Cochran,  Mrs.  Archibald  P.,  25  Stone  Bridge  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Cole,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Jr.,  1746  Sulgrave  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
Coleman,  Miss  Louise,  509  Steele  St.,  Frankfort  40601 

Coleman,  Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  M.,  1701  N/W  24th  St.,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601 

Conrad,  E.  J.,  Rt.  1,  Box  277,  Gilbertsville  42044 

Conrad,  Jim  D.,  1925  Alfred  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 

# Costell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Kenneth  J.,  1515  Herr  Lane,  Louisville  40222 

# Covert,  Mr.  & Mrs.  James  L.,  651  Old  Plantation  Rd.,  Jekyln  Island, 

Georgia  31520 

Crabtree,  George  F.,  2720  La  Feuille,  Apt.  10,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 
Craddock,  Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  Munfordsville  42765 
**  Croft,  Joseph,  2366  Gladstone  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

# Cross,  Mrs.  Roscoe,  Rt.  5,  Mayfield  42066 

Crouch,  Ronald  T.,  2123  Gladstone  Ave.,  Apt.  B,  Louisville  40205 

# Crowell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  C.,  Twin  Creeks  Farm,  5331  Old  Georgetown 

Rd.,  New  Albany,  Indiana  47150 

# Cypert,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Eugene,  1006  Darling  Ave.,  Waycross,  Ga.  31501 
**  Daubard,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise,  616  Rudy  Lane,  Louisville  40207 

# Dean,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dan  F.,  1907  Spring  St.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  47130 
Deane,  Amy,  Holsclaw  Hill  Rd.,  Brooks  40109 

Deane,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  Rt.  5,  Benton  42025 

# De  Hoop,  Mrs.  Wietse,  205  Ridgeway  Dr.,  Richmond  40475 
Deputy,  Dr.  & Mrs.  K.  F.,  Rt.  16,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Dewey,,  Mary  Anne,  316  S.  3rd  St.,  Richmond  40475 

# Dolbow,  Mrs.  Marie  B.,  3146  Pamela  Way,  Louisville  40220 

# Douglas,  Wayne  G.,  4106  Lime  Kiln  Lane,  Louisville  40222 
Dubke,  Kenneth  H.,  Rt.  1,  Box  134-D,  Ooltewah,  Tennessee  37363 

# Duncan,  Mr.  & Mrs.  W.  G.,  519  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Durell,  James,  1027  Algonquin  Trail,  Frankfort  40601 
Durning,  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  306  Claremont  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Dynes,  Mrs.  G.  Thelma,  Box  16,  Taylorsville  40071 

# Earle,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Hugh,  210  Waddill  Ave.,  Madisonville  42431 
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Edwards,  Diana,  Rt.  17,  Box  50,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Egbert,  Jean  B.,  519  Hopkinsville  St.,  Princeton  42445 
Ellington,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.,  787  Turner  Rd.,  Richmond,  Indiana  47374 
Ellis,  Mrs.  George  J.,  Jr.,  115  Douglas  Dr.,  Glasgow  42141 

# Ellison,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  J.,  10108  Stone  Street  Rd.,  Valley  Station 

40272 

# Elmore,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Jackie  B.,  4301  Wooden  Way,  Apt.  20,  Louisville 

40219 

Erwin,  Joe  Tom,  Sports  Information  Office,  Murray  State  University, 
Murray  42071 

Evans,  Wilson  A.,  316  Estill  St.,  Berea  40403 

Ewing,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Niels  O.,  5607  Apache  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Fairbrother,  Mr.  & Mrs.  F.  A.,  Jr.,  2809  Pomeroy  Dr.,  Louisville  40218 
Feldman,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  426  Eline  Ave.,  Louisville  40207 

S Ferrell,  Blaine  R.,  Dept,  of  Zoology,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

# Finucane,  Thomas  W.,  1434  Watauga  St.,  Kingsport,  Tennessee  37664 

# Fisher,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Stanley  E.,  2525  Saratoga  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 

# Fitzhugh,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry,  Jr.,  6401  Wolf  Pen  Branch  Rd.,  Harrods 

Creek  40027 

Flint,  Mrs.  Maude,  126  No.  Peterson,  Apt.  8,  Louisville  40206 

# Flynn,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Michael  B.,  218  Shady  Lane,  Lexington  40503 
Ford,  Joseph  M.,  1413  Tamarack  Rd.,  Owensboro  42301 

**  Frazer,  Chastain  L.,  Box  246,  Marion  42064 

Frazer,  Jim,  115  Pierce  St.,  Box  301,  Marian  42064 

# Fries,  Waldemar  H.,  86  Cushing  St.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02906 
Fulkerson,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  1021  Waterson  Trail,  Louisville  40299 
Furnish,  Wm.  F.,  2429  Longest  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

Gallimore,  Shirley  Diane,  Rt.  1,  Hazel  42049 

Garst,  Mrs.  John,  422  Sunnyview  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

Gentry,  Thelma,  322  East  Arch  St.,  Madisonville  42431 

# Gillenwater,  Mrs.  James  E.,  Box  526,  Glasgow  42141 
Gray,  Mrs.  Cecil,  189  Bow  Lane,  Louisville  40207 

Gray,  Willard  N.,  417  S.  7th  St.,  Booneville,  Indiana  47601 
Greenwell,  Miss  Mary  Lydia,  2541  Griffith  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
**  Gresham,  Mrs.  Austin,  300  Mockingbird  Hill,  Louisville  40207 
Guerra,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.,  3006  Winterhaven  Rd.,  Louisville  40220 
**  Guthrie,  Charles  S.,  518  Regents  Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101 

Hall,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  4022  Tally-Ho  Court,  Jeffersontown  40299 
Hall,  Sue,  University  of  Louisville,  Belknap  Campus,  Louisville  40208 
Hamon,  J.  Hill,  Rt.  2,  Box  332,  Frankfort  40601 
Hancock,  Hunter  M.,  1107  Elm  Extended,  Murray  42071 
Hancock,  Mrs.  Hunter  M.,  1107  Elm  Extended,  Murray  42071 
**  Hancock,  James  W.,  Box  49,  Madisonville  42431 

# Hansberry,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  1615  Forest  Hills  Dr.,  Louisville 

40205 

Harcourt,  Mrs.  Ashton,  3355  Brownsboro  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Hardwick,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Commodore  Apts.,  2140  Bonnycastle  Ave., 
Louisville  40205 

# Hargrove,  Mrs.  B.  L.  and  Alma,  211  W.  Burnett  Ave.,  Louisville  40208 

# Harker,  Mr.  & Mrs.  George  S.,  10016  Prairie  Dr.,  Valley  Station  40272 
Harlin,  Mrs.  Joie  R.,  Box  2,  Tombstone,  Arizona  85638 

**  Harm,  Ray,  Chenoa  40925 
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Harper,  Given,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Carlisle  40311 
Lashbrook,  Mrs.  Emogene,  120  E.  20th  St.,  Owensboro  42301 
S Hartowicz,  Edgar,  503  Woodland  Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Hartung,  Mrs.  Bertha  Ann,  925  N.  Elm  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Hays,  Rodney  M.,  RR  5,  Jacks  Creek  Park,  Lexington  40502 

# Head,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  W.,  Box  2438,  Art,  Murray  State  University, 

Murray  42071 

Heaton,  Mrs.  Anna  Nn.,  625  Mitchell  Ave.,  Lexington  40504 
Heck,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  614  W.  Main  St.,  Danville  40422 

# Hectorne,  Dr.  & Mrs.  R.  L.,  2316  Village  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 
Hendrickson,  Mrs.  Speed  F.,  Rt.  1,  Box  449,  Florence  Ave.,  Williams- 
burg 40769 

Henry,  G.  Edward,  2420  Carolina  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Hickman,  Mrs.  Baylor  O.,  Goshen  40026 

# Hill,  Mr.  & Mrs.  James  H.,  5611  Sharp  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45432 

# Holding,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Dennis,  130  N.  Hite  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

# Hoogerheide,  Mr.  & Mrs.  John  W.,  105  Bayside  Lane,  Doe  Valley 

Estates,  Brandenburg  40108 

# Hook,  Mr.  & Mrs.  O.  F.,  9104  U.S.  42,  Prospect  40059 
**  Horner,  Charles,  411  Duff  Lane,  Louisville  40207 

**  Horner,  Mrs.  Charles,  411  Duff  Lane,  Louisville  40207 

# Householder,  W.  A.,  121  Westwood  Dr.,  Richmond  40475 
Howard,  Barry,  3804  Little  Bend  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 

# Howard,  R.  Brooks,  330  Mockingbird  Valley  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Hudson,  Jarvis,  659  South  Limestone  St.,  Apt.  8,  Lexington  40508 
Hughes,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  2826  Adams  Ave.,  Ashland  41101 
Hughes,  Ms.  Lysbeth,  Bernheim  Forest,  Clermont  40110 
Hughes,  Miss  Marjorie,  1614  Grinstead  Dr.,  Louisville  40204 

# Humphrey,  Maurice,  Rt.  4,  Murray  42071 

# lies,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ramon  R.,  2223  St.  James  Court,  Owensboro  42301 

# Jackson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur  F.,  4910  Manslick  Rd.,  Louisville  40216 

# Japs,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur,  202  Choctaw  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Jenkins,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Roland  V.,  2607  Swing  Court,  Jeffersontown  40299 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Rose  Mary,  1166  Castlevale  Dr.,  Louisville  40217 

# Jones,  C.  R.,  Box  1,  Tolu  42084 

# Jones,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Howard  P.,  Rt.  6,  Box  119,  Frankfort  40601 

# Jones,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Hunt  B.,  1371  Bardstown  Rd.,  Louisville  40204 
Karem,  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.,  2213  Alta  Ave.,  #1,  Louisville  40205 
Karpoff,  Arnold,  2125  Eastview  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

# Kemper,  Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  Wesley,  Box  140,  College  Station,  Murray  42071 
Kemper,  William,  412  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Danville  40422 

King,  Virgil  D.,  2182  LaGrange  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45431 

# Kingsolver,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Wendell  R.,  Rt.  2,  Carlisle  40311 

Kleen,  Vernon  M.,  2311  Huntington  Rd.,  Springfield,  Illinois  62703 

# Knight,  Joseph,  Jr.,  596  Garden  Dr.,  Louisville  40206 

# Knight,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Jr.,  596  Garden  Dr.,  Louisville  40206 
Konz,  Mrs.  Arthur,  929  Dove  Lane,  Louisville  40213 
Korfhage,  Miss  Harriet,  3303  Seventh  St.  Rd.,  Louisville  40216 
Kozee,  Ereel,  Willard  41181 

# Kramer,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Raymond  S.,  306  W.  Legion  Blvd.,  Owensboro  42301 
**  Krieger,  Mrs.  William,  130  Maple  Ave.,  Haworth,  New  Jersey  07641 

# Krull,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank,  7304  Shadwell  Lane,  Prospect  40059 
Lancaster,  L.  Y.,  930  Nutwood  Ave.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
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Larson,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  729  Edgecliff  Rd.,  C-27,  Covington  41014 
Lawrence,  Col.  Austin  R.,  3301  Patrick  Henry  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia  22044 

# LeFevre,  Paul  L.,  137  Glenn,  Paducah  42001 

# Leggett,  Kenneth,  9008  Collingwood  Dr.,  Jeffersontown  40299 
**  Lemons,  John  W.,  104  Loftus  Dr.,  Hopkinsville  42240 

**  Lemons,  Mrs.  John  W.,  104  Loftus  Dr.,  Hopkinsville  42240 
S Lensing,  Miss  Barbara,  161  No.  Keats,  #2,  Louisville  40206 

# Lester,  Mr.  & Mrs.  John  E.,  301  The  Esplanade,  Louisville  40214 
Levy,  Janet,  235  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

Lipson,  Milton,  Cragmont,  Madison,  Indiana  47250 
Loetscher,  Frederick  W.,  2064  Cardinal  Dr.,  Danville  40422 

# Logan,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Zack  S.,  Glenview,  40025 

Lonneman,  Mrs.  Phyllis  K.,  208  Whitfield  Ave.,  Florence  41042 

# Lowe,  Mr.  & Mrs.  James  A.,  14401  Aiken  Rd.,  Louisville  40223 
Luther,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  4515  Marcy  Lane,  Apt.  239,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

46205 

# McBrayer,  Mr.  & Mrs.  H.  D.,  Box  633,  Burnside  42519 

# McChord,  Mrs.  John  H.,  433  Club  Lane,  Louisville  4027 
McClellan,  Ms.  Barbara,  2739  Shippen  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

# McConnell,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Kenneth  P.,  705  Victoria  Place,  Louisville  40207 
McDevitt,  Mrs.  Coleman  J.,  915  Sycamore  St.,  Murray  42071 

# McKinley,  George  G.,  P.O.  Drawer  B,  Glasgow  42141 

# MacKinnon,  Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  L.,  5803  Orion  Rd.,  Glenview  40222 
McKune,  Miss  Marie,  3703  Warner  Ave.,  Louisville  40207 

S McNeely,  Lee  K.,  139  N.  Garrard,  Burlington  41005 
McReynolds,  Miss  Mary  Lou,  RT.  1,  Gracey  42232 
Madrey,  Mrs.  Ernest  M.,  Rt.  1,  Box  520,  Murray  42071 

# Mahaffey,  J.  Herman,  560  Sunnyside  Dr.,  Louisville  40206 
Martin,  Mrs.  Lyman  C.,  3808  Leland  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 

# Martin,  Mrs.  Spencer  F.,  1709  Clayton  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
S Mason,  Wayne,  114  Scott  St.,  Glasgow  42141 

Massie,  Miss  Lois,  1518  Herr  Lane,  Louisville  40222 

# Mathes,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  1903  Janlyn  Rd.,  Jeffersontown  40299 
Mayfield,  A1  H.,  4212  N.  W.  47th  Court,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33319 
Meade,  Charles  M.,  510  Third  St.,  Henderson  42420 

# Medley,  Miss  Margaret  M.,  1929  Lewis  Lane,  Owensboro  42301 

# Meloy,  Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  O.,  2912  Lilac  Way,  Louisville  40206 

**  Mengel,  Robert  M.,  Museum  of  Nat’l.  History,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  66044 

Meriwether,  B.  Corbin,  267  N.  38th  St.,  Box  1312,  Paducah  42001 

# Metzger,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ted  O.,  3107  Dunlieth  Ct.,  Louisville  40222 

# Meyer,  Mrs.  Robert  O.,  Rt.  2,  Military  Pike,  Lexington  40504 
Miller,  Michael  G.,  Rt.  6,  Murray  42071 

# Miller,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Robert  H.,  2440  Saratoga  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Howard  C.,  4435  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  40214 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Thomas  K.,  3209  Beals  Branch  Rd.,  Louisville  40206 
Monohan,  Miss  Alice  O.,  Box  7362  (Browns  Lane),  Louisville  40207 

# Monroe,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Burt  L.,  Jr.,  Department  of  Biology,  University  of 

Louisville,  Louisville  40208 

Monroe,  Mrs.  Burt  L.,  Sr.,  161  Thierman  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Moore,  Mrs.  Max  K.,  Chateau  Bohne’,  Condominium  3-AL,  Louisville 
40218 
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# Morford,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Jack  T.,  Rt.  4,  Carlisle  40311 

# Morgan,  Mrs.  Allen  F.,  Continental  Dr.,  Rt.  3,  Box  124,  Madisonville 

42431 

Morris,  Ms.  Patricia,  211  College  Rd.,  Cumberland  40823 
Moss,  Mrs.  Ronald,  875  Hiawatha  Dr.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  48858 
Mudd,  Sister  Nora  Rita,  4801  Southside  Dr.,  Louisville  40214 
Muntan,  Mrs.  J.  V.,  3216  Bon  Air,  Louisville  40220 
Myers,  Mrs.  Bowman,  335  W.  Lexington  Ave.,  Danville  40422 
Nall,  Raymond  W.,  Box  27,  T.V.A.,  Golden  Pond  42231 
Neff,  Miss  Mildred,  6600  Lovers  Lane,  Fern  Creek  40291 
Nelson,  Lee  K.,  Rt.  #3,  Owensboro  42301 

Newell,  Mrs.  Avis,  Rt.  1,  Box  64-1A,  New  Plymouth,  Ohio  45654 
**  Noland,  Mrs.  Hulbert  V.,  3814  Washington  Square,  Louisville  40207 

# Oldham,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  321  S.  Peterson  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 

# Olsen,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Humphrey  A.,  205  S.  Ninth  St.,  Williamsburg  40769 

# Ormsby,  Mrs.  Henry  D.,  3834  Washington  Sq.,  Louisville  40207 
Owens,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Jr.,  1216  N.  Elm  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Pace,  Robert  N.,  2025  Nashville  Rd.,  Bowling  Green  42101 

# Palmer-Ball,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Brainard,  8207  Old  Westport  Rd.,  Louisville 

40222 

# Pardue,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Leonard,  319  Pleasant  View  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Paris,  Franklin,  Jr.,  Rt.  5,  Box  138B,  Owensboro  42301 

Parker,  Donald,  1071  Keller  Ave.,  Louisville  40213 
Parker,  Judy,  Rt.  #1,  Hazel  42049 

# Parmenter,  Mrs.  Althea  S.,  7601  LaGrange  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 

# Parrish,  Mr.  & Mrs.  John  E.,  8509  Ferndale  Rd.,  Box  91002,  Fern 

Creek  40291 

Partin,  Howard,  RR  2,  Box  16,  London  40741 

# Pasikowski,  Mr.  & Mrs.  James  C.,  317  Iola  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Patrick,  Mr.  Robert  F.,  2222  Village  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 

# Peake,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard,  Box  28  (Clinch  Valley  College  of  the 

University  of  Virginia),  Wise,  Virginia  24293 
Peil,  Miss  Dorothy,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Perkins,  Mr.  Paul  S.,  2214  Woodford  Place,  Louisville  40205 
Peterson,  Clell  T.,  901  N.  18th  St.,  Murray  42071 

# Peterson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  L.,  5416  Winding  Rd.,  Louisville  40214 
**  Pettingill,  Olon  Sewell,  J.,  Wayne,  Maine  04284 

S Phillips,  John  H.,  RR  2,  Box  462,  Somerset  42501 
**  Pieper,  Louis  H.,  4502  River  Road,  Louisville  40222 

# Pipkin,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Fred,  2903  Falmoth  Dr.,  Louisville  40205 
Pitts,  David,  Biology  Dept.,  UTM,  Martin,  Tennessee  38237 
Place,  Mrs.  Sue,  345  E.  Sugg  St.,  Madisonville  42431 
Porter,  Mrs.  Edwin  J.,  1820  Evergreen  Rd.,  Anchorage  40223 

# Porter,  Mrs.  H.  Boone,  Box  7391,  Louisville  40207 
**  Powell,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 

**  Powell,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 

Prentice,  John  M.,  411  Fairlawn  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Ramsey,  Mrs.  Jerome,  1309  E.  Melrose  Dr.,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Rauth,  Mrs.  Lene,  118  W.  Maple,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  47130 
Ray,  Edwin  E.,  278  Funderburg,  Fairborn,  Ohio  45324 
Ray,  George,  Rt.  1,  Maceo  42355 

# Rea,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Harry,  1020  Morris,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  47130 

# Reece,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  742  Montclair  Dr.,  Lexington  40502 
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Reid,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,  799  W.  Lexington  Ave.,  Danville  40422 

* Rhoads,  W.  P.,  728  N.  Main  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Rice,  Mrs.  Clifton  A.,  Rt.  1,  Frankfort  40601 

Richardson,  Miss  Pinkie  Mae,  Rt.  8,  Richland  Farm,  Frankfort  40601 
Richert,  Jon  E.,  122  N.  Main  St.,  Elizabethtown  42701 

# Ricketts,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Arthur  S.,  3762  Sherwood  Dr.,  Flint,  Mich.  48503 
Riddle,  Mrs.  Margaret,  #3  Settler  Trace,  Fern  Creek  40291 

**  Ringo,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Sr.,  Brown-Proctor  Hotel,  R 330,  Winchester 
40391 

# Rivers,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard,  1262  Bassett  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  3 River  Hill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Rogers,  Peter,  492  Bobolink  Dr.,  Lexington  40503 

***  Rollin,  Howard,  Rt.  1,  Weldona,  Colorado  80653 

Rommel,  G.  Irvin,  Box  5091,  Cherokee  Station,  Louisville  40205 
Rowe,  William  C.,  Thomas  Jefferson  School,  4100  S.  Lindberg  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63127 

Ruhe,  J.  William,  2518  Cottonwood  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 

# Rust,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Delbert  H.,  885  North  St.,  Columbus,  Indiana  47201 
Ryan,  Mr.  & Mrs,  Michael  J.,  3509  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Louisville  40206 

**  Schafer,  Mrs.  Wilford  A.,  804  Foxwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40223 
**  Schneider,  Miss  Evelyn  J.,  2525  Broadmeade  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 

* Schoettler,  Frank  W.,  2920  Lexington  Rd.,  Louisville  40206 

* Schoettler,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  2920  Lexington  Rd.,  Louisville  40206 

# Schott,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  A.,  9111  Wooddale  Dr.,  Valley  Station  40272 

# Schultz,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Carl  J.,  4208  Churchill  Rd.,  Louisville  40207 
Schuster,  Miss  Mary,  2215  Wendell  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

**  Schutte,  Miss  Helga,  319  Ridgedale  Rd.,  #3,  Louisville  40206 

Scott,  Frederic  R.,  115  Kennondale  Lane,  Richmond,  Virginia  23226 
Scott,  Mrs.  Zenos,  Jr.,  6211  Orion  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Segerberg,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  2047  Rio  Vista  Dr.,  Louisville  40207 

# Shadowen,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Herbert  E.,  1927  Cedar  Ridge  Rd.,  Bowling 

Green  42101 

Shannon,  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 

Shannon,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 

Short,  Mrs.  Eugene,  1956  Eastview  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 

Slack,  Miss  Mabel,  1004  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

Smith,  Miss  Alice  Jane,  304  West  Second  St.,  Madison,  Indiana  47250 

* Smith,  Lawrence  D.,  7010  Bearcreek  Dr.,  B-4,  Louisville  40207 
**  Smith,  Miss  Virginia,  “Twelve  Acres,”  Rt.  4,  Henderson  42420 

* Smith,  W.  Virginia,  2224  Waterdale  Terrace,  Louisville  40205 

* Spalding,  Mrs.  Peter,  Jr.,  3726  Fairway  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Stamm,  F.  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222 

**  Stamm,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222 

Starr,  Russell,  #3  Cherry  Ridge  Rd.,  Knob  Creek,  Pisqah  Forest,  N.  C. 
28768 

Starr,  Mrs.  Russell,  #3  Cherry  Ridge  Rd.,  Knob  Creek,  Pisqah  Forest, 
N.  C.  28768 

Stearns,  Ms.  Nancy  J.,  420  Belgravia  Ct.,  Louisville  40208 

# Steilberg,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Arthur  J.,  5320  Pendleton  Rd.,  Valley  Station 

40272 

* Stewart,  Mrs.  Elsie  P.,  2064  Sherwood,  Louisville  40205 

Stinette,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Kenneth  L.,  Medical  Building,  201  S.  5th  St., 
Bardstown  40004 
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**  Straughan,  J.  Marion,  Box  856,  Wise,  Virginia  24293 
Strom,  Andrew  D.,  816  Rogers  Court,  Ashland  41101 
Sturm,  Paul  W.,  503  Meadow  Lane,  Murray  42071 

# Summerfield,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Donald  P.,  9910  Prairie  Dr.,  Valley  Station 

40272 

Sundquist,  Chester,  5303  Lost  Trail,  Louisville  40214 

# Susie,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Alfred  G.,  3105  Haddon  Rd.,  Louisville  40222 
Sutt,  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Van  Arsdale,  2129  Speed  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Tabler,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  130  N.  Peterson  Ave.,  Apt.  3,  Louisville  40206 
Tafel,  Miss  Olga,  212  Chenoweth  Lane,  40207 

Tanner,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Z.,  Box  334,  Eddyville  42038 
**  Thacher,  Mrs.  S.  Charles,  202  Crescent  Ave.,  Apt.  C-l,  Louisville  40206 

# Thacker,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Ralph,  Sr.,  1738  Freeman  Ave.,  Owensboro  42301 
**  Thomas,  Mrs,  Ben  Allen,  Chenoweth  Farm,  Shelbyville  40065 

Thompson,  Pete,  Biological  Sciences,  Eastern  Kentucky  University, 
Richmond  40475 

# Trairs,  Mr.  & Mrs.  N.  M.,  1057  Grapevine,  Madisonville  42431 
**  Trapp,  John  L.,  Box  117,  Galien,  Michigan  49113 

Tucker,  William  T.,  910  Mill  Grove  Dr.,  Audubon,  Pennsylvania  19401 

# Tunis,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dabney,  3401  Barbour  Lane,  Louisville  40222 

# Uterhart,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Andrew  H.,  469  Stratford  Dr.,  Lexington  40503 
Utley,  Mrs.  Isaac  B.,  225  Fairview  Dr.,  Henderson  42420 

Van  Cleve,  G.  Bernard,  304  S.  Winebiddle  St.,  Apt.  2,  Pittsburg  Pa., 
15224 

Van  Der  Poel,  Miss  Johanna,  4220  Hillbrook  Dr.,  Louisville  40220 
Vesper,  James,  Apt.  11,  7243  Turfway  Rd.,  Florence  41042 
Von  Allmen,  Mrs.  Lois,  1812  Norris  Place,  Louisville  40205 

# Wallschlaeger,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Carl,  1399  Johson  Blvd.,  Murray  42071 
Warren,  Miss  Edith,  603  W.  12th  St.,  Owensboro  42301 

Watts,  Mrs.  Doris,  1225  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville  40204 
Weber,  Mrs.  Betty,  1911  Newburg  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
**  Webster,  Conley,  347  Oldham  Ave.,  Lexington  40502 
S Wells,  Glen  R.,  208  Ponderosa  Trailer  Park,  Georgetown  40324 
S Westerman,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert,  1310  Nancy  Hanks,  Apt.  6,  Lexington 
40508 

# Wetherell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  L.  C.,  4402  Lincoln  Rd.,  Louisville  40220 
Whitfield,  Ms.  Gladys,  1825  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Louisville  40204 

**  Whitt,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Biology  Dept.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Rich- 
mond 40475 

Wiley,  R.  Haven,  Jr.,  17  Carolton  Dr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
S Williams,  Morris  D.,  Five  Points,  Tennessee  38457 

Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene,  #5  Parkview  Dr.,  Bowling  Green  42101 

# Wilson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  L.  E.,  Rt.  4,  Box  13,  Owensboro  42301 
S Wilson,  Larry  M.,  Box  4930,  Hart  Hall,  Murray  42071 

Wimsatt,  Mrs.  James  I.,  1717  Clayton  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 
Winstandley,  Miss  Virginia,  1250  Vance  Ave.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  47150 
Wischmeyer,  Eric  H.,  2314  Meadow  Rd.,  Louisville  40205 

# Wood,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Guy  B.,  3506  Autumn  Way,  Louisville  40218 
Woolfenden,  Lester  B.,  250  Pecan  Dr.,  Paducah  42001 

**  Wright,  Miss  Audrey  A.,  1312  Hepburn  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
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Young,  James  Boswell,  417  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Zaenglein,  Ralph  J.,  1121  W.  Broadway,  Maryville,  Tennessee  37801 
Zimmerman,  Herbert  M.,  121  Royer  Ct.,  Louisville  40206 

# Zollner,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Raymond  J.,  3126  Dogwood  Dr.,  Louisville  40220 

* Zuercher,  Mrs.  Helen  P.,  6813  Old  Heady  Rd.,  Jeffersontown  40299 


LIBRARIES,  COLLEGES,  CLUBS,  ETC. 


Accessions  Dept.,  National  Lending  Library  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Boston  SPA,  Yorkshire,  England  L S 23  7 BQ 
Acquisitions  Dept.,  Mitchell  Memorial  Library,  Mississippi  State  University, 
Mississippi  State,  Miss.  39762 

Acquisitions  Division,  Albert  R.  Mann  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  14850 

Agriculture  Library,  Agricultural  Science  Center  North,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.  40506 

Beechmont  Garden  Club,  1524  Turquois  Drive,  Louisville,  Ky.  40214 
Cooke  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.  40324 
Eastern  National  Park  & Monument  Association,  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  P.O.  Box  840,  Middlesboro,  Ky.  40965 
Forestry  Library,  Forestry  Building,  TVA,  Norris,  Tennessee  37828 
Johnson  Camden  Library,  Morehead  State  University,  Morehead,  Ky.  40351 
Kentucky  Government  Service  Center,  c/o  Mrs.  A.  S.  Harrison,  Reference 
Dept.,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 
Lees  Junior  College  Library,  Jackson,  Ky.  40339 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  Louisville,  Ky.  40203 

Migratory  Bird  & Habitat  Research  Laboratory,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Laurel,  Md.  20811 
Office  of  Library  Services,  Serials  Branch,  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20240 

Owensboro  Area  Museum,  c/o  Joe  Ford,  901  Frederica  Street,  Owensboro, 
Ky.  42301 

Owensboro  Public  Library,  450  Griffith  Avenue,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301 
Paducah  Public  Library,  555  Washington  Street,  Paducah,  Ky.  42001 
Periodicals  Division,  Crabbe  Library,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.  40475 

Periodicals  Section,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.Y.  12224 
Science  Engineering  Library,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
37916 

Science  Library,  E 25  - 13  Young  Hall,  c/o  Grace  Doherty,  Librarian, 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.  40422 

Science  Library,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101 
Serials  Dept.,  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  111.  61801 
Serials  Dept.,  Woodward  Library,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Van- 
couver, 8,  Canada 

Serials  Dept.,  The  Library,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan  48823 

Serials  Division,  Ohio  State  University  Library,  1858  Neil  Avenue,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43210 

Serials  Unit,  Purdue  University  Libraries,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907 
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The  Kentucky  Library,  Western  Ky.  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101 
The  Library,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park  West  at 
79th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10024 

The  Library,  Jesse  Stuart  High  School,  4601  Valley  Station  Road,  Valley 
Station,  Ky.  40272 

The  Library,  Murray  State  University,  Murray,  Ky.  42071 
Membership  as  of  July  1,  1975. 

Members  are  urged  to  report  errors  in  the  membership  roll  to  the  Treasurer. 


EXCHANGES 


Atlantic  Naturalist  (Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auk,  The  (American  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ithaca,  New  York) 

Call  Notes  (Huntington  Bird  Club  and  Department  of  Zoology,  Marshall 
College,  Hunntington,  West  Virginia) 

Cassina  (Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Newton,  Pennsylvania) 

Chat  (Carolina  Bird  Club,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina) 

Colorado  Field  Ornithologist  (c/o  Hugh  Kenery,  Editor,  869  Milwaukee 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80206) 

Condor  (Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  Los  Angeles,  California) 

Florida  Naturalist  (Florida  Audubon  Society,  Maitland,  Florida) 

Indiana  Audubon  Quarterly  (Indiana  Audubon  Society,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana) 

Inland  Bird  Banding  News  (Inland  Bird  Banding  Association) 

Iowa  Bird  Life  (Iowa  Ornithologists’  Union,  Davenport,  Iowa) 

Jack  Pine  Warbler  (Michigan  Audubon  Society,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan) 
Kingbird  (Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs,  Inc.,  Albany,  New 
York) 

Living  Bird,  The  (Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Ithaca,  New  York) 
Loon,  The  (Minnesota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota) 

Man  and  Nature  (Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Boston,  Massachutsetts) 
Migrant  (Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  Elizabethtown,  Tennessee) 

N ebraska  Bird  Review  (Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union,  Lincoln,  Nebraska) 
New  Hampshire  Audubon  Quarterly  (Audubon  Society  of  New  Hampshire, 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire) 

Oriole  (Georgia  Ornithological  Society,  Decatur,  Georgia) 

Passenger  Pigeon  (Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology,  Madison,  Wisconsin) 
Raven  (Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  Lexington,  Virginia) 

Redstart  (Brooks  Bird  Club,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia) 

South  Dakota  Bird  Notes  (South  Dakota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Huron, 
South  Dakota) 

Wildlife  Review  (U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Laurel,  Maryland) 

Wilson  Bulletin  (Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 
Zoological  Society  of  London  Proceedings,  REPRINTS  (Published  by 

Zoological  Society  of  London)  c/o  G.  B.  Stratton,  Librarian,  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  Regent’s  Park,  London  NW  1 
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FIELD  NOTES 

HIGH  NEST  OF  THE  BLUE  JAY 

On  May  19,  1974,  I watched  a Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata)  carrying 
nesting  material  and  placing  it  in  a crotch  of  a tulip  popular  tree  (Lirio- 
dendron  Tulipifera),  approximately  90  feet  above  the  ground.  The  nest  was 
partially  built,  and  I was  surprised  to  see  this  species  build  a nest  at  such 
a high  elevation.  On  June  9,  I went  back  to  check  on  the  nest  and  found 
one  of  the  parent  birds  incubating.  The  nest-tree  was  located  at  the  edge 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Oldham  County,  along  the  roadside  of  KY  1694.  Accord- 
ing to  most  authoritative  books  on  ornithology,  Blue  Jay  nests  are  normally 
built  from  5 to  50  feet  above  the  ground,  but  usually  less  than  20  feet  high. 
Robert  M.  Mengel  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  mentions  nests  ranging 
from  6 to  45  feet,  with  the  average  of  18  dated  nests  at  20.5  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  nest  is  the  highest  for  this  species  that  I have  ever  found, 
and  it  seemed  worthy  to  record.  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way, 
Louisville  40222. 


LATE  CANADA  GOOSE 

With  the  ever  increasing  short  grass  areas  and  farm  ponds  being 
created  by  surface  mining  in  eastern  Kentucky,  the  possibility  of  geese 
being  attracted  to  the  area  is  enhanced.  On  May  1,  1975  I observed  one 
Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis)  grazing  along  a permanent  pond  atop 
a recleaimed  surface  mine  in  Breathitt  County.  Both  Mengel  (The  Birds  of 
Kentucky,  1965)  and  Monroe  (Ky.  Warbler,  45:47-56)  list  this  species  as 
rare  to  very  rare  for  May.  — PIERRE  ALLAIRE,  Lees  Junior  College, 
Jackson  41339. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

BIRDSNG  ACTIVITIES  AT  CUMBERLAND  GAP 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Steven  M.  Beatty,  Park  Naturalist  at  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park,  has  developed  a series  of  bird  walks,  and  plans  to  have  a fall 
bird  count  on  October  18.  The  fall  count  will  cover  approximately  10  miles 
by  foot  and  include  Sand  Cave  and  White  Rocks,  two  of  the  Park’s  more 
popular  natural  features.  If  you  desire  additional  information  contact 
Mr.  Beatty,  P.O.  Box  840,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky  40965. 

REMINDER  CONCERNING  CORNELL  NEST-RECORD  CARDS 

If  you  have  completed  nest-record  cards,  please  mail  them  to  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Stamm  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TWO  KOS  MEMBERS 

Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Life  Member  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  So- 
ciety and  former  president  of  the  Society,  has  recently  been  honored  for 
his  active  participation  in  conservation  work.  This  year  Mr.  Brecher  was 
one  of  24  persons  to  receive  the  American  Motors  Conservation  Award.  He 
was  cited  for  his  work  to  preserve  the  fossil  beds  and  create  a bi-state  park 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  promote  strip-mining  regulation,  preserve 
the  Indiana  dunes,  establish  Louisville  park  areas  and  preserve  the  wilder- 
ness quality  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  KOS  and  also  its  Louisville  Chapter  (Beckham  Bird  Club) 
for  many  years,  and  in  1957  and  1966  received  the  Beckham  Bird  Club 
Award  for  constructive  contribution  to  Kentucky  ornithology. 

L.  E.  Wilson,  who  recently  retired  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Daviess  County  School  System  after  45  years  in  education,  was  recognized 
by  having  a park  in  a wooded  area  behind  the  Daviess  County  Board  of 
Education  office  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  described  as  having  “an 
attitude  of  calmness  and  a reverence  founded  in  his  love  of  nature.”  Mr. 
Wilson  has  long  been  interested  in  conservation  activities  in  the  Owensboro 
area,  and  he  has  been  a member  of  the  local  Owensboro  Bird  Club  from 
its  beginning. 

NEW  LIFE  MEMBER 

Helga  Schutte,  of  Louisville,  an  active  member  of  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club  (Louisville  Chapter)  since  1972,  is  a new  Life  Member.  Miss  Schutte, 
a native  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  came  to  Louisville,  Kentucky  in  1957,  and 
was  naturalized  in  1964.  Her  interest  in  coming  to  America  was  stimulated 
because  of  her  father’s  business  trips  to  Louisville,  as  an  importer  of  leaf 
tobacco. 

Along  with  her  work  as  secretary  to  a local  legal  firm  she  finds  time 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  as  its  secretary. 
Although  she  has  had  a casual  interest  in  birds  and  flowers  since  early 
childhood,  it  was  not  until  recently  that  she  became  an  avid  bird  watcher. 
Her  other  hobbies  include  tennis  and  swimming.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
her  to  our  growing  list  of  Life  Members. 
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ORIENTATIONAL  RESPONSES  IN  SELECTED 
PASSERINE  SPECIES 

Blaine  R.  Ferrell 

Migration  of  birds  over  long  distances  has  intrigued  man  from  earliest 
times.  Recorded  observations  date  back  approximately  three  thousand 
years  to  the  records  of  Aristotle  (Lincoln,  1950).  Only  recently  has  man 
developed  the  equipment  and  techniques  which  enable  him  to  test  the 
individual  factors  involved  in  the  migration  of  birds. 

One  such  factor  is  orientation.  Experiments  have  been  done  under  the 
artificial  skies  of  a planetarium  (Sauer  and  Sauer,  1960;  Emlen,  1967, 
1970).  Their  data  demonstrate  that  migratory  orientation  is  dependent 
upon  celestial  cues.  Outside  studies  agree  with  these  findings  but  indicate 
that  these  cues  may  act  only  in  determining  compass  direction  and  not 
position  (Kramer,  1959;  Wallraff,  1960).  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  other 
cues  might  be  involved  which  supplement  celestial  cues. 

In  attempting  to  test  the  orientational  behavior  of  certain  Passerine 
species,  three  Fringillids  were  chosen.  The  House  Sparrow  (Passer  do- 
mesticus)  was  choosen  to  serve  as  a control.  Thirteen  Dark-eyed  Juncos 
(Junco  Ky emails) , thirteen  White- throated  Sparrows  (Zonotrichia  albi- 
collis)  and  fourteen  Purple  Finches  (Carpodacus  purpureus  purpureus) 
were  captured  between  February  2,  1974  and  April  17,  1974. 

This  study  was  initiated  to  determine  whether  celestial  cues  are  neces- 
sary for  the  selected  Passerine  species  to  exhibit  an  orientational  response 
in  the  normal  migratory  direction.  Results  from  tests  conducted  in  the 
planetarium  were  to  be  compared  with  results  of  tests  conducted  under 
natural  skies.  If  the  responses  elicited  under  both  conditions  were  com- 
parable, it  should  then  be  possible  by  manipulation  of  the  skies  of  the 
planetarium  to  learn  whether  the  birds  were  using  celestial  cues  in  de- 
termining migratory  orientation.  If  the  birds  did  orient  using  celestial 
cues,  they  should  orient  in  a direction  compensating  for  the  shift  in  the 
star  pattern. 

METHODS 

All  birds  were  captured  with  mist  nets  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
being  tested.  The^  were  maintained  in  twelve  wire  holding  cages,  each 
38  x 61  x 31  cm.,  situated  on  the  roof  of  the  Western  Kentucky  University 
biology  building. 

The  test  cage  unit,  a modification  of  Emlen’s  original  design  (fig.  1), 
consisted  of  a cardboard  funnel  mounted  in  a two-quart  pan.  The  actual 
footprint  records  of  the  birds  were  recorded  on  blotter  paper  funnels  in- 
serted inside  the  cardboard  funnel.  Preliminary  tests  conducted  on  the 
roof  of  the  biology  building  revealed  that  the  apparatus  worked,  but 
horizon  glow  was  an  undesirable  factor.  Therefore,  tests  under  natural 
skies  were  conducted  five  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green  on  the  Western 
Kentucky  University  farm.  The  testing  apparatus  was  placed  on  wooden 
platforms  in  an  open  cow  pasture  (plate  1).  Neither  trees  nor  horizon 
glow  were  evident  to  the  birds  in  the  test  cages. 

The  planetarium  tests  were  conducted  in  the  forty-foot  Hardin  Plane- 
tarium on  the  Western  Kentucky  University  campus.  The  planetarium 
skies  were  set  to  duplicate  the  natural  star  pattern,  and  skies  were  rotated 
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four  degrees  every  15  minutes  to  simulate  the  relative  movement  of  the 
stars  (plate  1).  All  tests  were  made  between  nine  and  11  p.m. 

In  order  to  compare  footprint  records,  it  was  necessary  to  convert 
them  to  numerical  values.  Two  values,  mean  angular  direction  expressed 
in  degrees  and  activity  units,  were  used.  Five  activity  values  were  estab- 
lished. The  heaviest  footprint  pattern  recorded  in  the  tests  was  given  an 
activity  value  of  five  with  the  lightest  pattern  of  activity  receiving  a 
value  of  one.  The  intermediate  values  represented  equal  increments  of 
footprint  density. 

The  blotter  paper  funnels  with  footprint  records  were  opened  after 
15  degree  sectors  were  marked  on  the  funnel  with  0 representing  due  north. 
The  activity  recorded  in  each  15  degree  section  was  assigned  an  activity 
value,  and  a vector  diagram  was  drawn  for  each  of  the  birds  tested.  The 
radius  of  the  vector  diagram  circle  was  equivalent  to  an  activity  value  of 
five.  Vectors  representing  activity  values  less  than  five  were  drawn  pro- 
portional to  the  radius.  Using  these  activity  value  diagrams,  it  was  possible 
to  calculate  the  mean  angular  direction  using  the  formula  described  by 
Emlen  (1967)  (figure  2).  Since  spring  migration  is  usually  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  any  orientation  with  a mean  angular  direction  between 
315  degrees  and  90  degrees  was  considered  to  be  in  a normal  migratory 
direction,  assuming  0 degree  represents  due  north. 

To  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  marking  toward  the  mean  angular 
direction,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a rough  indicator  system.  This  was 
accomplished  by  summing  all  the  activity  units  of  a given  vector  diagram 
and  dividing  this  total  (Nt)  by  the  number  of  vectors  indicating  activity 
(Nv),  thus  giving  what  was  referred  to  as  an  activity  ratio  (figure  2). 
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Plate  1.  Test  apparatus  outside  and  in  the  planetarium. 
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Any  bird  with  an  activity  ratio  value  below  or  equal  to  one  was  considered 
to  be  inactive.  Birds  exhibiting  activity  ratio  values  above  one  were 
considered  to  have  exhibited  Zugunruhe  (nocturnal  unrest).  Only  those 
birds  exhibiting  Zungunruhe  having  vectors  with  activity  units  equal  to 
or  greater  than  three  and  a mean  angular  direction  were  considered  to 
have  exhibited  orientational  behavior.  This  method  gave  a good  indication 
of  those  birds  orienting  their  Zugunruhe. 

Weather  aspects  of  cloud  cover  and  temperature  were  monitored  by 
direct  observation  on  each  test  night.  Barometric  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture patterns  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Willard  Cockrill,  meteorologist  of 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

In  using  the  method  of  analysis  described  above,  29  of  40  birds  ex- 
hibited orientational  behavior  within  the  test  period,  but  only  one  bird 
oriented  in  the  normal  migratory  direction  under  planetarium  skies. 

Preliminary  tests  on  the  roof  of  the  biology  building  involved  37 
birds.  Nineteen  exhibited  oriented  Zugunruhe,  but  most  of  them  not  in 
the  normal  migratory  direction.  Figure  3 gives  roof,  farm,  and  plane- 
tarium vector  diagrams.  It  was  evident  that  lights  near  the  roof  testing 
site  were  influencing  the  direction  of  orientation;  therefore,  the  birds 
were  moved  to  the  Western  Kentucky  University  farm. 

Orientational  behavior  was  observed  in  62%  of  the  Dark-eyed  Juncos 
tested  at  the  farm;  eight  of  13  birds  demonstrated  oriented  Zugunruhe, 
and  seven  oriented  in  a northward  direction,  as  shown  in  table  1.  Several 
birds  exhibited  orientational  behavior  more  than  once. 

Orientational  behavior  was  observed  in  46%  of  the  White-throated 
Sparrows  at  the  farm  test  site;  of  the  six  birds  which  demonstrated 
orientational  behavior,  all  exhibited  this  behavior  in  a northward  direction 
as  shown  in  table  2. 

Orientational  behavior  was  observed  in  five  of  14  (38%)  Purple 
Finches,  with  four  birds  orienting  in  a northward  direction  (table  3). 

In  viewing  the  results  of  all  three  test  species,  orientational  behavior 
directed  in  a northward  direction  was  exhibited  by  all  three.  Therefore, 
it  appears  that  these  Passerine  species  did  orient  their  Zugunruhe  under 
natural  skies  (figure  3). 

In  analyzing  the  overall  results  of  tests  conducted  under  artificial 
skies  in  the  Hardin  Planetarium,  little  orientational  behavior  was  ob- 
served and,  with  the  exception  of  Dark-eyed  Junco  2R,  none  was  in  the 
normal  migratory  direction  (figure  3).  In  comparing  the  seven  Dark-eyed 
Juncos,  six  White-throated  Sparrows,  and  the  four  Purple  Finches  for 
which  orientational  behavior  was  recorded  in  a normal  migratory  direction 
under  natural  skies  with  observations  in  the  planetarium  of  these  same 
birds,  it  was  apparent  that  the  results  of  the  planetarium  tests  were 
negative. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  birds  were  physiologically 
ready  to  migrate.  Zugunruhe  has  been  shown  to  accompany  or  follow  an 
increased  deposition  of  subcutaneous  fat  (Weise,  1956).  All  but  one  of  the 
birds  which  showed  increased  activity  and  orientational  behavior  in  tests 
at  the  farm  experienced  increased  weight  (figure  4).  Dark-eyed  Juncos, 
on  the  average,  showed  an  increase  of  17%  greater  than  their  original 
body  weights  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  It  is  possible  that  the  White- 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  the  activity  exhibited  by  White-throated  Sparrows  in  tests  conducted  at  the  Western 
Kentucky  University  Farm. 
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Table  3.  Summary  of  the  activity  exhibited  by  Purple  Finches  in  tests  conducted  at  the  Western  Kentucky 
University  Farm  (continued). 
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throated  Sparrows  used  in  this  study  may  have  almost  reached  peak  fat 
deposition  levels  before  the  beginning  of  the  test  period;  they  attained 
weights  approximately  8%  greater  than  their  weights  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study.  A great  increase  in  weight  was  observed  in  most  of  the  Purple 
Finches,  with  an  average  weight  increase  of  21%;  however,  of  the  four 
birds  which  exhibited  orientational  behavior  in  the  normal  migratory 
direction,  three  did  so  at  a weight  nearer  their  minimal  weights.  This 
finding  was  compatible  with  the  weight  pattern  of  this  species  as  re- 
corded under  natural  conditions  (Bartleson  and  Jenson,  1955). 

As  the  main  intent  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  celestial  cues 
are  used  in  orientational  behavior  by  the  three  species  tested,  weather 
conditions  were  somewhat  neglected.  Cloud  cover,  temperature,  and  baro- 
metric pressure  were  the  only  weather  factors  monitored.  Heavy  cloud 
cover  may  have  inhibited  orientational  behavior.  Orientation  was  noted 
under  a variety  of  cloud  cover  conditions  (tables  1,  2 and  3)  including 
overcast  skies  on  May  4,  1974. 

In  summarizing  the  behavior  of  the  three  species  with  respect  to 
weather  conditions,  differences  were  evident.  The  Dark-eyed  Juncos  seem 
to  migrate  with  disregard  for  particular  weather  conditions,  but  they 
migrate  only  when  near  peak  weights;  the  date  of  actual  migration  seems 
to  be  correlated  more  with  physiological  readiness  than  with  a particular 
set  of  weather  conditions.  They  may  use  stars  in  orienting  their  migra- 
tory response,  as  one  bird  did  under  planetarium  skies. 

In  White-throated  Sparrows  a peak  weight  appears  to  be  necessary 
before  orientational  behavior  will  be  exhibited.  Unlike  the  Dark-eyed 
Juncos,  these  birds  may  rely  heavily  upon  the  presence  of  proper  weather 
conditions  before  migration  ensues.  Their  maintenance  of  peak  weight 
levels  may  be  adaptive  in  that  they  will  be  ready  to  migrate  when  the 
appropriate  weather  conditions  appear. 

Purple  Finches  also  appear  to  migrate  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions but  at  low  weight  levels.  The  fact  that  these  birds  initiated  migra- 
tion at  low  weights  and  ceased  to  show  orientational  behavior  during  a 
rapid  increase  in  weight  suggests  that  these  birds  may  initiate  migration 
at  night  under  favorable  weather  conditions  but  continue  migration  while 
feeding  in  the  daytime. 

It  was  found  that  the  three  species  may  not  rely  upon  the  stars  for 
orientational  cues;  such  cues  in  the  planetarium  were  not  sufficient  to 
elicit  orientational  behavior  in  birds  physiologically  ready  to  migrate.  It  is 
apparent  from  this  study  that  several  different  migratory  mechanisms 
may  be  involved.  In  all  cases  a combination  of  factors  was  probably  in 
evidence.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  such  factors  and  introduce  them 
into  planetarium  tests  before  nocturnal  migratory  orientational  cues  may 
be  finally  determined.  It  appears  that  birds  can  orient  under  overcast  skies 
and  various  other  cloud  cover  conditions.  The  orientational  response  may 
be  due  to  a combination  of  factors  which  differ  for  different  species. 
Therefore,  each  species  must  be  looked  at  individually. 
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KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  3-5,  1975 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1975  Fall  Meeting  at 
Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Resort  Park,  Gilbertsville,  Kentucky  on 
October  3-5. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  opened  the  Friday  evening  session  with 
announcements  concerning  the  program  of  the  meeting  and  field  trips  to 
be  made  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  He  announced  that  the  number  of 
summer  breeding  bird  survey  routes  had  been  doubled,  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  making  a survey  should  let  him  know,  and  that  the  Society  can 
expand  the  counts  within  the  state.  The  meeting  was  then  turned  over 
to  A.  L.  Whitt,  Vice-president  and  program  chairman,  who  made  a report 
on  recent  findings  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  A former . student 
and  current  wildlife  biologist  has  found  two  active  nest  trees  in  the 
Beaver  Creek  area  of  McCreary  County  just  north  of  Whitley  City.  Mr. 
Whitt  introduced  Dr.  Clell  Peterson  who  presented  a slide  program  on 
shore  birds.  He  gave  information  concerning  a wide  variety  of  shore 
birds  including  some  studied  on  the  mud  flats  of  Blood  River  and  Bailey’s 
Hollow  on  the  west  shore  of  Kentucky  Lake  — also  the  islands  in  the  Pine 
Bluff  area. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Kingsolver  presented  some  information  concerning  St.  Louis 
encephalitis,  its  involvement  with  birds,  and  some  methods  of  spraying 
presently  being  undertaken. 

The  Monk  Parakeet  was  discussed  — its  description  and  its  present 
range.  After  further  announcements  for  late  arrivals,  the  Friday  evening 
meeting  was  adjourned. 
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A large  number  assembled  at  7:30  a.m.  in  front  of  the  Village  Inn 
on  Saturday  morning  and  drove  to  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Several 
species  of  migrating  warblers  were  sighted  on  the  Old  Ferry  Road  and 
along  the  creeks.  Both  field  groups  ended  the  morning  at  the  silo  area 
and  scanned  Lake  Barkley  for  shore  and  water  birds.  The  weather  was 
excellent  for  the  field  trips. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  3:30  p.m.,  followed  by  the  General 
Business  Session  at  4:30  p.m.  The  Minutes  of  the  Spring  meeting  and 
the  Treasurer’s  report  were  approved.  Dr.  Herb  Shadowen  announced  that 
Stephen  Beatty,  Park  naturalist  at  Cumberland  Gap  National  Park,  would 
be  conducting  a bird  count  on  Saturday,  October  25th. 

The  suggested  places  and  dates  for  the  1976  Spring  meeting  were 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  and  Barren  River  State  Resort  Park  on 
April  30  to  May  2 or  April  23  to  25.  The  suggested  Fall  meeting  places 
and  dates  were  Carter  Cave  State  Park,  Pine  Mountain  State  Park,  and 
Natural  Bridge  State  Park  on  October  1 to  3 or  September  24  to  26.  It  was 
also  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the  selection  of  places  and 
dates  for  future  K.O.S.  spring  and  fall  meetings  be  moved  up  to  one  year 
and  18  months  respectively  because  of  difficulty  in  reserving  space  in 
the  state  park  facilities. 

Mrs.  Anne  Stamm  requested  that  people  send  in  their  nest  record 
cards.  She  has  records  of  nests  for  over  100  species  over  a ten-year  period, 
notes  on  24  species  for  this  year,  and  there  will  be  others  to  add.  Cornell 
is  interested  in  all  species  and  would  like  comments  on  findings  in  unusual 
localities  or  circumstances  so  that  the  validity  of  the  report  will  not  be 
questioned. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  by  Dr.  Cl  ell  Peter- 
son. The  following  nominations  were  offered: 

President:  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond 

Vice  President:  Howard  Jones,  Frankfort 

Corr.  Sec.-Treasurer : Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson,  Louisville 

Recording  Secretary:  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Owensboro 

Councilors:  Dr.  Charles  Guthrie,  Bowling  Green 
Virginia  Kingsolver,  Carlisle 

Dr.  Shadowen  moved  that  the  slate  be  accepted  as  presented.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  approved  by  the  voting  body. 

Dr.  Hunter  Hancock  announced  that  the  Kentucky  chapter  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy  had  been  reactivated  and  that  47  acres  of  glacial 
bluffs  in  Boone  County  are  under  consideration  for  purchase.  Everyone 
was  invited  to  join. 

Announcements  were  made  concerning  the  banquet  and  evening  pro- 
gram, and  plans  were  made  for  the  Sunday  morning  field  trips  with 
Howard  Jones  as  leader.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

At  the  banquet  and  evening  program  Dr.  Monroe  introduced  present 
and  newly  elected  officers  and  guests  attending  for  the  first  time.  He 
announced  plans  for  the  Sunday  morning  field  trips  and  the  possible  places 
and  dates  of  the  1976  Spring  and  Fall  meetings.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  exhibit  of  Mr.  N.  O.  Belt’s  watercolors  on  display  in  the  hall.  The 
bird  list  of  the  day  included  85  species. 

Dr.  Monroe  was  given  recognition  and  a round  of  applause  in  appreci- 
ation for  his  years  of  service  as  president  of  the  K.O.S. 

A.  L.  Whitt  introduced  Dr.  L.  S.  Putnam,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
speaking  on  the  subject  “The  Problem  of  Blackbirds  in  the  Lake  Erie 
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Region.”  His  slides  included  the  biological  research  station  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  trapping  and  banding  of  blackbirds.  Dr.  Putnam’s  conclusions 
were  that  people  have  come  into  the  natural  environment  of  the  blackbird, 
planted  corn,  and  caused  the  problem  by  extending  housing  into  the  black- 
birds’ nesting,  roosting,  and  feeding  areas.  We  should  be  more  attentive 
to  our  disturbance  of  the  environment.  He  further  stated  that  detergent 
spraying  of  blackbirds  can  be  used  humanely  and  effectively  and  that 
poisons  are  not  as  humane.  Hawks  are  predators  of  the  blackbirds,  but 
few  remain  for  this  type  of  control.  After  a lively  question  period  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Sunday  morning  field  trips  added  a number  of  species  to  the  total 
bird  count  of  the  meeting,  which  was  96. 

There  were  76  members  and  guests  registered  for  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Virginia  Kingsolver 
Recording  Secretary 


BIRD  LIST  FOR  FALL  MEETING,  KENTUCKY  DAM 
VILLAGE  STATE  RESORT  PARK,  4 AND  5 OCTOBER,  1975: 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Canada  Goose,  Mallard,  Black 
Duck,  Gadwall,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Wood  Duck,  Ruddy  Duck,  Turkey  Vul- 
ture, Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Rough- 
legged Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  American  Kestrel,  Bobwhite,  American  Coot, 
Killdeer,  American  Golden  Plover,  Black-bellied  Plover,  White-rumped 
Sandpiper,  Least  Sandpiper,  Western  Sandpiper,  Herring  Gull,  Ring-billed 
Gull,  Caspian  Tern,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed 
Cuckoo,  Barred  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker, 
Eastern  Phoebe,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  Blue  Jay, 
Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Winter  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush,  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Loggerhead  Shrike,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo, 
Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Philadelphia  Vireo,  Tennessee 
Warbler,  Orange-crowned  Warbler,  Parula  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler, 
Yellow-rumped  Warbler,  Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  Blackburnian 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler, 
Yellowthroat,  Wilson’s  Warbler,  House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark, 
Redwinged  Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  American 
Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow.  Total 
species  96. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 
AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1975 

BLANDVILLE:  Newton  0.  Belt. 

BOONEVILLE:  Jon  Gray,  Willard  Gray. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shadowen. 

CADIZ:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Kemper. 

CARLISLE : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver. 

DANVILLE : Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Caldwell. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones. 

GEORGETOWN:  Glen  R.  Wells. 

GILBERTSVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Conrad. 

JACKSON : Pierre  Allaire,  Tom  Callahan. 

LEXINGTON : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Reece,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Uterhart. 

LOUISVILLE:  Jane  Bell,  Pat  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackie  Elmore,  Sue  Hall, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  T.  Johnson,  Lucille  Johnson,  George  Kinkead, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Monroe,  Donald 
Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Pasikowski,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  G.  Susie,  Audrey  Wright. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry. 

MURRAY : Shirley  Gallimore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Hancock,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Harry  McGurk,  Michael  Miller,  Clell  Peterson,  Paul  Sturm. 
OWENSBORO:  Mrs.  Edward  Bowne,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mary  Lydia 

Green  well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Emogene  Lashbrook,  Wynema 
Sims,  Tracy  Thacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

PADUCAH:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  B.  Woolfenden. 

PROSPECT:  Mrs.  Fred  Hook. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt. 

WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Partin. 

MT.  VERNON,  ILL.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Glass. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  1,  1975 

GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  Balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  October  1,  1974  $1,687.14 

Receipts 


Membership  Dues  $1,361.00 

Interest  Income: 

Certificates  (2)  of  Deposit  (Endowment  Fund) 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  137.10 

Spring  Meeting  198.00 

Fall  Meeting  588.25 

Sale  - Checklists,  badges,  Occurrences  97.98  2,382.33 


Total  Receipts  $4,069.47 
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Disbursements 

Printing:  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues  $1,298.48 

Postage  and  Mailing  Permit  110.59 

Supplies:  Envelopes,  labels,  etc.  158.23 

Expenses  - Spring  Meeting  158.60 

Expenses  - Fall  Meeting  552.86 

Dues:  Kentuckians  for  Environmental  Planning  10.00 

Nature  Conservancy  10.00 

Arm  Badges  255.37 

Ky.  Corporation  fee  and  agent  change  18.00 

Miscellaneous  66.77 

Life  Memberships  (2)  to  Endowment  Fund  100.00  2,738.90 


Balance,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky.  1,330.57 


$4,069.47 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  & Loan  Assoc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

September  28,  1974  $ 947.93 

Certificates  (2)  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Association  2,000.00  $2,947.93 

Receipts 

Interest  Income: 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  137.10 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  54.39 

Two  Life  Memberships  100.00 


Total  Receipts  291.49 


$3,239.42 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Certificate  to 

General  Fund  137.10 


Total  Disbursements  — 137.10 


Total  $3,102.32 

Balance  in  Fund,  October  1,  1975: 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  1,102.32 

Certificates  (2),  Colonial  Federal  2,000.00 


Total  $3,102.32 
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THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 


Savings  & Loan  Assoc.,  Sept.  28,  1974  $ 409.78 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Association  1,000.00 


1,409.73 

Receipts 


Interest  on  Savings  Account  23.60 

Interest  on  Certificate  68.10 

Transfer  from  General  Account  58.77  150.47 


$1,560.20 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 

Savings  & Loan  Association  560.20 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Association  1,000.00 


$1,560.20 

BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1975 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville  $1,330.57 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  1,102.32 
Certificates  (2)  of  Deposit,  Endowment  Fund,  Colonial 

Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  2,000.00 

Savings  Account,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology, 

Greater  Louisville  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  560.20 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for 

Ornithology,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  ....  1,000.00 


Net  Worth:  October  1,  1975  $5,993.09 

Rose  Mary  Rommel  Johnson,  Treasurer 


FIELD  NOTES 


RED  HEADED  WOODPECKER  MAY  BE  INCREASING  IN 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

For  many  years  — three  or  four  decades  — the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  has  been  quite  rare  in  Franklin  and 
adjacent  Counties,  though  common  before  this.  This  year  a number  of 
adults  have  been  seen  and  heard,  indicating  an  increase  or  some  change 
in  dispersion.  On  June  2,  1975  an  adult  was  seen  and  heard  near  Forks 
of  Elkhorn,  remaining  in  the  vicinity  for  at  least  two  weeks,  perhaps 
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longer.  On  June  10,  Sally  Rice  reported  an  adult  at  their  farm  near 
Swallowfield.  On  June  7 an  adult  was  seen  flying  across  Shadrick  Ferry 
Road  near  Frankfort;  on  July  8,  an  adult  was  noted  dead  beside  Bedford 
Road  near  Woodlake;  and  on  July  23,  another  adult  was  seen  near  Switzer. 
These  locations  are  several  miles  apart. 

McBrayer,  one  of  my  Summer  Breeding  Bird  Surveys  taken  for  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  in  Woodford  and  Jessamine  Counties 
and  is  typical  of  Inner  Bluegrass  farmland.  This  year  four  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  were  observed  on  this  run.  In  the  past  one  might  be  found 
about  every  two  years.  It  was  interesting  to  me  that  my  resident  Mocking- 
bird (Mimus  polyglottos)  and  others  began  to  include  the  call  of  the  Red- 
headed Woodpecker  in  their  repertoire.  I have  no  explanation  for  the  ap- 
parent population  increase,  and  I wonder  if  others  have  also  seen  this 
most  welcome  change.  — Howard  P.  Jones,  Route  6,  Box  119,  Frankfort 
40601. 


EARLY  MIGRATORY  MOVEMENTS  THROUGH 
BREATHITT  COUNTY  IN  JULY 

While  conducting  a study  of  breeding  bird  populations  during  June 
and  July  1975  on  a variety  of  reclaimed  surface  mine  habitats  in  Breathitt 
County  I recorded  a number  of  unusually  early  migrants. 

My  first  sighting  was  on  9 July  when  two  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vocif- 
erous), one  Solitary  Sandpiper  (Tringa  solitaria),  a “peep”  (Calidris  sp.), 
and  one  Black  Duck  (Anas  rub  rip  e s ) appeared  at  one  of  my  study  areas 
feeding  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  farm  ponds  (See  Allaire,  Ky.  Warbler, 
50:35,  197 U for  the  exact  location  and  description  of  the  area).  I returned 
on  15  July  and  saw  two  Greater  Yellowlegs  (Tringa  melanoleuca) . They 
too  were  feeding  along  the  periphery  of  that  particular  farm  pond.  The 
birds  appeared  quite  docile  and  not  very  concerned  with  my  presence.  A 
few  days  later  (19  July)  the  site  was  checked  again.  One  Solitary  Sand- 
piper was  all  that  could  be  found.  I suspect  that  it  is  probably  the  same 
individual  previously  recorded.  Since  then  I have  seen  a (this?)  Solitary 
Sandpiper  on  numerous  occasions  well  up  into  mid-August  feeding  around 
two  of  the  three  farm  ponds. 

Coinciding  with  this  unusual  bird  activity  has  been  an  extremely  large 
concentration  of  Purple  Martins  (Progne  subis)  in  Quicksand.  Quicksand 
is  approximately  5 km  south  of  Jackson  and  25  km  west  of  the  study  area 
mentioned  above  and  also  in  Breathitt  County.  From  15  July  to  1 August 
about  1500+  Purple  Martins  have  lined  telephone  cables  in  that  com- 
munity. This  is  quite  an  extraordinarily  high  number  since  Martins  are  not 
considered  abundant  even  during  migration  in  this  county.  Field  notes 
from  the  past  three  years  show  that  Purple  Martins  are  gone  by  the  9th 
or  10th  of  August,  but  yet  this  year  over  100  have  remained  in  Quicksand 
past  the  15th  of  August. 

A look  at  recent  literature  on  state  birds  proved  quite  worthwhile 
(Mengel,  The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965  and  Monroe,  Ky.  Warbler,  J+5:U7-56, 
1969).  Solitary  Sandpipers,  Greater  Yellowlegs,  any  species  of  “peep,”  and 
Black  Ducks  are  considered  rare  to  very  rare  in  July.  Most  likely  they 
came  from  elsewhere  in  the  state  or  perhaps  from  a more  northerly  state 
or  province.  Martins  are  abundant  summer  residents  — but  very  local  in 
Breathitt  County  — and  tend  as  a rule  to  leave  this  area  earlier  than 
other  passerines. 
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In  trying  to  attribute  some  cause  or  reason  for  the  arrival  of  these 
particular  bird  species  I looked  at  weather  conditions  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  and  Canada.  According  to  weather  reports  masses  of  very 
cool  air  moved  southward  from  Canada  on  or  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  July. 
Temperatures  recorded  for  the  9th  to  the  15th  of  July  during  this  study 
are  rather  cooler  than  the  rest  of  June,  July  and  early  August.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  severe  weather  factors  north  of 
Kentucky  began  sending  migrants  through  earlier  than  usual.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  Purple  Martins;  however,  they  appeared  one  week 
later  than  the  other  species,  and  they  arrived  during  a rainy  and  foggy 
period  of  three  or  four  days.  This  inclement  weather  probably  kept  them 
stationary  until  the  weather  cleared  in  early  August. 

The  data  collected  on  reclaimed  surface  mines  was  part  of  a research 
project  supported  by  funds  from  the  USD  A Forest  Service,  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station.  Research  Work  Unit  NE-1605.  — PIERRE 
N.  ALLAIRE,  Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Lees  Junior  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Kentucky  41339. 
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SPRING  AND  FALL  MEETING  DATES  AND  SITES 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  will  meet  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  April  30,  May  1 and  2,  1976  for  its  spring  meeting.  The 
fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  Carter  Caves  State  Park  on  October  1,  2,  and 
3,  1976. 

MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 

Forms  for  the  Mid-winter  Bird  Count  will  be  mailed  to  participants 
by  the  editor.  If  you  desire  to  conduct  or  participate  in  a count,  you  are 
urged  to  do  so.  For  additional  information  and  forms,  contact  the  editor. 

ORNITHOLOGY  FIELD  COURSE 

A field  course  in  Ornithology  will  again  be  offered  during  the  first 
five-week  term,  June  6 to  July  10,  at  Tech  Aqua  Biological  Station  on 
Center  Hill  Reservoir,  60  miles  east  of  Nashville.  Other  courses  offered 
during  the  same  term  include  Local  Flora,  Freshwater  Invertebrates, 
Freshwater  Algae,  and  Mycology.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
editor  or  Dr.  Robert  Martin,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Tennessee  Tech,  Cookeville, 
Tenn.  38501. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  photograph  of  Coots  at  the  transient  lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green 
was  taken  by  Malcolm  Guy  Briggs  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Western  Kentucky  University. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1975-1976 


Reports  were  received  from  23  compilers  across  the  state.  The  122 
reported  species  included  some  very  unusual  sightings  — perhaps  in  part 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  weather  conditions  present  before  and  during 
the  count  period  and  to  the  greater  number  of  participants.  Because  of 
limitation  of  space,  the  three  counts  having  the  fewest  number  of  species 
have  not  been  placed  in  tabular  form;  species  and  numbers  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  descriptions  of  these  three  counts.  Hopefully,  as  the  number 
of  counts  continues  to  grow,  a different  format  will  be  used  so  that  all 
counts  will  be  in  tabular  form. 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  Trace  and  Mulberry  Flat  Roads;  same  area  and  habitats  as 
covered  in  previous  years.  — Dec.  20;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Clear  in  morn- 
ing becoming  overcast  and  cloudy  in  afternoon;  Temp.  35-39°;  wind  SW,  8 
m.p.h.  Four  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party  hours,  17  (7  on  foot,  10 
by  car).  Total  party  miles,  39  (12  on  foot,  27  by  car).  Total  69  species, 
2,006,047  individuals. 

The  four  observers  in  two  parties  covered  much  of  the  same  area 
usually  covered  but  obviously  less  thoroughly.  I feel  that  with  more  aid, 
this  would  have  been  a very  high  count  year.  The  small  number  of  Bald 
Eagles  observed  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  few  observers.  Shrikes 
continue  to  increase  in  the  count  area  where  previously  they  were  quite 
rare.  This  was  also  a good  year  for  Killdeer  which  seem  to  be  much  more 
abundant  throughout  western  Kentucky.  Outside  the  count  area  Robins  are 
numerous.  Whether  there  is  a change  of  behavior  evident  or  the  result 
of  a generally  mild  winter,  Robins  are  common  on  lawns,  parks,  golf 
courses,  etc.,  instead  of  forming  the  large  winter  flocks  we  used  to  en- 
counter in  bottom  woodlands.  The  Starling  roost  at  Kentucky  Dam  may 
be  slightly  smaller  this  year,  and  appears  to  consist  wholly  of  Starlings.  — 
Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Lawrence  Philpot,  Edwin  Ray,  Paul  Sturm. 

MARION  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Forest 
Grove).  — Dec.  28;  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Temp.  28-39°;  wind  NW  to  W, 
0-10  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  one  party;  total  party-hours,  11  (8  on  foot, 
3 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  50  (4  on  foot,  46  by  car).  Total  45  species, 
4,078  individuals.  — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler),  James  A.  Frazer. 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
junction  of  Airline  Road,  Duncan  lane,  to  include  Audubon  State  Park  and 
eastern  edge  of  Sloughs  Wildlife  Management  area).  — Dec.  28;  6:00  a.m. 
to  5:15  p.m.  Temp.  34-43°;  wind  0-5  m.p.h.  Cloudy,  intermittent  light  snow; 
water  partially  frozen.  Fourteen  observers  in  nine  parties.  Total  party 
hours,  71  (50  on  foot,  21  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  260  (43  on  foot,  217 
by  car).  Total,  77  species,  18,405  individuals. 

The  Woodcock  was  seen  by  Ron  Dodson  in  his  yard  in  an  area  which 
had  been  a vegetable  garden  during  the  summer.  He  was  able  to  photograph 
the  bird.  The  Black-capped  Chickadees  were  seen  by  three  observers  in 
Audubon  State  Park.  There  was  little  physical  difference  in  the  chickadees 
observed  except  that  the  black  bib  extended  farther  down  on  the  breast  of 
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some.  However,  noticeably  different  calls  were  given.  The  Black-capped 
Chickadee  had  a lower  slower  call,  easily  imitated  as  a “Chic-a-de-de-de.” 
Brewer’s  Blackbirds  were  seen  among  a large  flock  of  birds  in  a field  of 
corn  stubble.  We  approached  within  30  yards  of  the  flock  and  were  able 
to  identify  the  Brewer’s  Blackbirds  and  compare  them  to  the  Grackles, 
Red-winged  Blackbirds,  and  Rusty  Blackbirds  which  were  also  present.  — 
King  Benson,  Ben  Burnley,  Harold  Crafton,  Ron  Dodson  (compiler),  Carol 
Gatlin,  Davis  Gatlin,  Bertha  Hartung,  James  Lodato,  Mrs.  Ross  Parsons, 
W.  P.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Smith,  Virginia  Smith,  Edna  Vogel,  Mrs. 
Willis  Wiley. 

SORGHO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Sorgho; 
same  area  and  habitats  as  covered  in  previous  years.)  — Dec.  31;  8:30  a.m. 
to  2:00  p.m.  Temp.  37-45°;  wind  2-10  m.p.h.  Five  observers  in  two  parties. 
Total  party  hours,  10,  (9  on  foot,  1 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  22  (7  on 
foot,  15  by  car).  Total  41  species,  15,282  individuals.  — Joe  Ford  (compiler), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

WHITESVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Whitesville;  including  woods,  fields,  thickets,  lawns,  and  feeding  station).  — 
Dec.  28;  8:20  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  drizzle  and  sleet  in  afternoon; 
temp.  24-30°.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party  hours,  7%  (3  on 
foot,  4V2  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  56  (7  on  foot,  49  by  car).  Total,  38 
species,  1,848  individuals.  — Sister  Casimir  Czurles  (compiler),  Wynema 
Sims. 

MACEO  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  junction 
of  Highway  60  and  Blackford  Creek  Road  east  of  Maceo,  including  the 
Ohio  River  bottoms  from  Blackford  Creek  to  Rockport  Ferry  landing).  — 
Dec.  27;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  temp.  33-35°,  wind  3-8  m.p.h.  Five  observers 
in  two  parties.  Total  party  hours,  12  (10  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  36  (10  on  foot,  26  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  927  individuals. 

It  was  windy  and  cold  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  no  ducks  were  seen.  The 
16  Evening  Grosbeaks  and  10  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  unusual.  Sparrows 
were  low  in  both  species  and  numbers.  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  lies,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell  (compiler). 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
James  W.  Hancock  farm;  same  area  and  habitats  as  covered  in  previous 
years).  — Dec.  28;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  temp.  33-48°;  wind  NW  1-5  m.p.h. 
Eight  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party  hours,  10  V2  (9  on  foot,  IV2  by 
car).  Total  party  miles,  40  (6  on  foot,  34  by  car).  Total,  56  species,  602,880 
individuals.  — Peyton  Adams,  Thelma  Gentry,  James  W.  Hancock  (com- 
piler), Allen  Morgan,  Edwin  and  Naomi  Trotten,  Nathanael  and  Mary 
Travis. 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
circle,  center  park  lodge;  also  to  include  the  park’s  deciduous  and  pine 
woods,  fields,  Pennyrile  lake,  and  adjoining  farmland).  — Jan.  1;  6:45  a.m. 
to  4:45  p.m.,  temp.  38-40°;  wind  NW,  1-5  m.p.h.,  cloudy  throughout  day. 
Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party  hours,  10  (8  on  foot,  2 by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  15  (8  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total,  39  species,  334  individuals. 

Yellow-rumped  Warblers  appear  to  be  quite  common  within  and  near 
the  Park,  but  many  species  were  about  average  or  below  the  numbers  seen 
in  past  years.  — Peyton  Adams,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler). 
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BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green;  same  area  and  habitats  as 
covered  in  previous  years).  — Dec.  22;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.,  clear  and 
sunny,  temp.  25-35°,  wind  0-10  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  two  parties.  Total 
party  hours,  12  (10  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  83  (10  on  foot, 
73  by  car.  Total,  62  species,  511,518  individuals. 

The  transient  lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green  were  partially  frozen, 
and  hunters  were  shooting  into  the  flocks  of  ducks  as  we  arrived.  — Jeb, 
Sim,  and  Steve  Pickard,  David  Roemer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Saxton,  H.  E. 
Shadowen  (compiler). 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend  Drive-out;  same  area  and  habitats 
as  covered  in  previous  years).  — Dec.  21;  7:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  temp.  30- 
35°;  wind  5-10  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  three  parties.  Total  party  hours, 
21.  Total  party  miles,  75 Vz  (12  on  foot,  63 xk  by  car).  Total  45  species,  952 
individuals.  — Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Silbert  Hartis,  Arlie 
Hogan,  Raymond  lies,  Wayne  Mason,  A.  L.  Powell,  H.  E.  Shadowen. 

GLASGOW  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Barren 
County  Courthouse,  Glasgow).  - — Jan.  3;  <6:45  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  calm, 
temp.  32-35°.  Two  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party  hours,  14  % (10 
on  foot,  4V2  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  58  (9  on  foot,  49  by  car).  Total  50 
species,  1,802  individuals.  — Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  (compiler),  Wayne 
Mason. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  area  as  described  1972).  — Jan. 
1;  8:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  mostly  cloudy;  tern.  32-37°;  wind  N,  7 m.p.h., 
fresh  water  open;  wild  food  crop  good.  Seventeen  observers  in  8 parties. 
Total  party  hours,  55  (36  on  foot,  19  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  269  (43 
on  foot,  226  by  car).  Total  75  species,  6,255  individuals. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  week  and  particularly  the  day  before  the 
count  caused  Otter  Creek  to  be  very  high,  the  ground  soggy,  and  the  fields 
flooded  in  many  areas.  Although  the  day  was  cloudy  and  overcast,  we  had 
the  highest  Christmas  count  for  the  Otter  Creek  Park  area.  The  wild 
Turkey,  observed  in  the  Grahamton  Lake  area  of  the  Fort  Knox  Military 
Reservation,  is  a new  Otter  Creek  Park  census  record.  The  bird  was 
sighted  by  Doris  and  Albert  Westerman.  American  Kestrels,  Killdeer, 
Blue  Jay,  Common  Crows,  Eastern  Bluebirds,  and  Evening  Grosbeaks  hit 
all-time  highs  for  the  area.  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Rusty  Blackbirds,  and 
Common  Grackles  were  below  average  for  our  counts.  — Robert  Allen,  Mrs. 
William  Bauer,  Joseph  Croft,  Diane  and  Jackie  Elmore,  Mrs.  Miles  Elmore, 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Patti  Ogden,  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Donald  Parker, 
James  Pasikowski,  Martha  Pike,  Lene  Rauth,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler), 
Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Albert  and  Doris  Westerman. 

BERNHEIM  FOREST  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Forest  lookout  tower  2.75  miles  s.e.  of  forest  entrance).  — Dec.  28; 
6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  30-36°;  wind  SW,  4-10  m.p.h.  Twenty-one 
observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party  hours,  60  (27  on  foot,  33  by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  382  (31  on  foot,  351  by  car).  Total  68  species,  7,996 
individuals.  — Robert  Allen,  Mary  Bauer,  Jane  Bell,  Pat  Bell,  George 
Crabtree,  Lysbeth  Davis,  Diane  and  Jack  Elmore,  Katherine  Fulkerson, 
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indicates  the  species  was  recorded  but  not  on  the  count  day. 
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Anna  Hook,  Eric  Neff,  Jerrold  Olson,  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Donald 
Parker,  Jim  and  Susie  Pasikowski,  Lene  Rauth,  Carl  Schultz,  Lawrence 
Smith  (compiler),  A1  and  Midge  Susie. 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle*  center  as 
described  1972).  — Dec.  21;  5:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.,  partly  cloudy,  temp. 
22-34°;  wind  N-NE,  8-20  m.p.h.,  fresh  water  partly  frozen.  Thirty-six 
observers  in  14  parties.  Total  party  hours,  104  (58  on  foot,  46  by  car). 
Total  party  miles,  473  (52  on  foot,  421  by  car).  Total  94  species,  3,563,470 
individuals. 

This  year’s  high  total  of  species  was  likely  due  to  a combination  of 
three  causes:  a better  coverage  with  more  parties  and  observers,  mild 
weather  up  until  one  week  before  the  count,  and  an  influx  of  northern 
species  in  the  past  week. 

The  Double-crested  Cormorant  has  been  present  for  several  weeks  and 
seen  by  many  observers  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Anne  Stamm’s  party 
accounted  for  the  Merlin,  our  first  on  a count  in  many  years;  all  field 
marks  were  noted,  including  the  banded  tail.  The  Ovenbird  is  our  second 
winter  record,  first  count  record.  Last  year  one  wintered  at  a feeder  up 
into  February.  This  year’s  bird  was  found  the  day  before  and  day  of  the 
count  by  Diane  and  Jackie  Elmore  and  Don  Parker.  All  field  marks  were 
noted  at  close  range  by  observers  familiar  with  the  species.  Monroe  found 
the  Western  Meadowlark  the  day  before  the  count;  on  the  count  it  was 
again  seen  by  Monroe  and  Bob  Quaife.  It  was  found  near  the  spot  where 
the  species  had  wintered  in  previous  years  (specimens  taken  earlier)  ; it 
was  in  the  typical  “pale”  plumage  of  December  birds,  with  the  yellow 
malar  area  and  separate  black  bars  on  secondaries  and  rectrices  very 
evident. 

The  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  a state  record,  has  been  present  for  over 
a week  in  the  same  area  where  the  Wilson’s  Warbler  was  found  last  year. 
Brainard  Palmer-Ball  discovered  the  bird,  which  has  subsequently  been 
observed  by  others.  It  is  an  immature  male,  with  the  upperparts  in  a 
typical  “female”  plumage  (head  stripes  and  back  spotting  prominent)  and 
the  underparts  a rather  uniform  orange-buff.  Anne  Stamm  reported  the 
Pine  Grosbeak,  an  adult  male  observed  feeding  with  Purple  Finches.  Its 
larger  size,  rosy  head,  and  prominent  white  wing  bars  were  all  noted.  This 
species  has  not  been  reported  from  the  state  since  the  late  1800’s.  Lincoln’s 
Sparrows  were  reported  by  two  parties  (Stamm  and  Susie  parties).  — 
Robert  Allen,  Mary  Bauer,  Donald  Blackburn,  Leonard  Brecher,  William 
Buntin,  Altha  Cain,  Kathryn  Clay,  Joseph  Croft,  Diane  and  Jackie  Elmore, 
Katie  Fulkerson,  Anna  Hook,  Barry  Howard,  Joseph  Knight,  Jr.,  Frank 
and  John  Krull,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Dottie  Muntan,  Patti  Ogden, 
Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Don  Parker,  James  and  Susie  Pasikowski,  Robert 
Quaife,  Lene  Rauth,  Harry  and  Mary  Rea,  Terence  Rhoades,  Judy  Robert- 
son, William  Schoeffler,  Jr.,  Carl  Schultz,  Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  Smith, 
Anne  and  F.  W.  Stamm,  Midge  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

SHELBY VILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  as 
described  in  1974).  — Dec.  28;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  cloudy;  temp.  29-35°; 
wind  NW,  10-15  m.p.h.,  snowing  from  2:30  to  5:30.  Five  observers  in  one 
party.  Total  party  hours,  10  (8  on  foot,  2 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  64 
(7  on  foot,  57  by  car).  Total  39  species,  104.316  individuals.  — W.  H. 
Brown,  Leslie  Brown,  Lloyd  Brown,  Todd  Brown,  Lois  Kingslover. 
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FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  US  227  and  Ky.  1900;  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  20; 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  28-38°;  wind  SW,  7-30  m.p.h. ; water 
partly  open,  ground  bare.  Twenty  observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party  hours, 
46  (34  on  foot,  12  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  178  (31  on  foot,  147  by  car). 
Total  63  species,  4,738  individuals. 

This  count  is  the  largest  for  total  species  that  has  been  reported 
for  the  twenty  years  of  Frankfort’s  Count.  Credit  is  due  the  hard  work- 
ing parties  from  Buckley  Hills  under  the  coordination  of  Dennis  Coskren. 
This  group  reported  several  of  the  less  common  finds.  The  eight  Brown 
Thrashers  were  reported  by  several  scattered  parties  with  this  relatively 
large  number  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  — Gay  Amburgy,  Pat  Anderson, 
W.  P.  Caine,  Jr.,  Dennis  and  Faith  Coskren,  Peggy  Derryberry,  James 
Furell,  Charles  Grayson,  Pat  and  Scott  Hankla,  Howard  Jones  (compiler), 
Margaret  La  Fontaine,  Betty  Maxson,  Lewis  and  Mary  Pfouts,  Frank 
Rassenfoss,  Sally  Rice,  Stephen  Rice,  Michael  Williams,  Tim  Williams. 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (all  points  within  a 
15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  junction  of  US  227  and  State  845  in  Owen 
County;  area  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  28;  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Overcast  with  snow  in  afternoon;  temp.  30-38°;  wind  SE,  5-10  m.p.h. 
Water  partly  open,  light  snow  on  ground.  Four  observers  in  2 parties. 
Total  party  hours,  12  (9  on  foot,  3 by  car).  Total  party  miles,  76  (8  on 
foot,  68  by  car).  Total  40  species,  2,375  individuals. 

The  most  exciting  find  for  this  Count  was  the  large  flock  of  Evening 
Grosbeaks.  The  number  of  Robins  reported  is  quite  conservative  and  repre- 
sents the  largest  concentration  any  of  us  had  encountered.  The  heavy  crop 
of  cedar  berries  and  other  wild  foods  undoubtedly  was  a factor  responsible 
for  these  numbers.  Durell  reported  the  Canada  Geese  as  he  walked  the 
Refuge  in  the  late  afternoon.  Sparrows  seemed  scarce  and  were  poorly 
represented  for  this  type  of  habitat.  — Peggy  Derryberry,  James  Durell, 
Howard  Jones  (compiler),  Margaret  LaFontaine. 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  East 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  as  described  in  1972).  — Dec.  27;  6:45  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy  with  light  rain  and  snow;  temp.  31-34°;  wind 
W to  SW,  6-10  m.p.h.;  fresh  water  partly  open.  Twenty-seven  observers 
in  18  parties.  Total  party  hours,  65  (27  on  foot,  38  by  car).  Total  party 
miles,  410  (25  on  foot,  385  by  car).  Total  79  species,  8,227  individuals. 

The  Green  Heron  was  observed  at  a farm  pond  and  had  been  seen 
several  times  prior  to  the  count  period.  The  Dowitchers  were  definitely 
identified  and  were  also  observed  without  long  glass  to  make  positive 
identification.  Two  male  Chipping  Sparrows  and  4 immatures  were  ob- 
served at  close  range  at  a feeder.  — Pat  Anderson,  Mary  B.  Brock,  Mary 
P.  Burns,  Lowell  Bush,  Laurence  Davis,  Lyda  Feck,  Reid  Freeman,  John 
Hartman,  Annamae  Helton,  Maud  Hurt,  Collin  Hyde,  Irma  Johnson,  Betty 
Maxson,  Katherine  Maxson,  Betty  McCormick,  Robert  Morris,  Frank 
Pattie,  Alfred  Reece  (compiler),  Jerry  Reece,  Virginia  Reece,  Robert  and 
Elberta  Reid,  Barbara  Ruff,  Connie  and  Richard  Schwein,  Frances  Shine, 
James  Wood  (Audubon  Society  of  Kentucky,  Inc.). 

BURLINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Hueys  Corner  near  Union;  Count  area  includes  Big  Bone  State  Park,  Camp 
Ernst,  some  Ohio  River  bottom  and  various  wooded  areas;  60%  woodlands 
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and  forest  edge,  20%  lake  shore,  15%  open  fields,  5%  residential).  — Jan. 
3;  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  24  to  29°;  wind  W,  10-20  m.p.h. ; .3 
inches  of  snow  the  previous  night.  Two  observers  in  1 party.  Total  party 
hours,  8V2  (7  on  foot,  IV2  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  47  (7  on  foot,  40 
by  car).  Total.  27  species,  320  individuals. 

Many  species  were  missed  on  this  first  count  due  to  lack  of  participants 
and  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  The  only  noteworthy  sighting  was  a 
Common  Loon,  observed  on  Camp  Ernst  Lake.  Birds  observed:  Common 
Loon  1,  Mallard  1,  American  Kestrel  13,  Rock  Dove  9,  Mourning  Dove  1, 
Belted  Kingfisher  2,  Common  Flicker  3,  Red-b.  Woodpecker  4,  Downy 
Woodpecker  7,  Blue  Jay  6,  Common  Crow  2,  Car.  Chickadee  19,  Tufted 
Titmouse  5,  White-br.  Nuthatch  1,  Carolina  Wren  8,  Mockingbird  1,  Ameri- 
can Robin  9,  Golden-c.  Kinglet  2,  Cedar  Waxwing  2,  Starling  89,  House 
Sparrow  26,  Cardinal  29,  Amer.  Goldfinch  24,  Dk.-eyed  Junco  25,  Tree 
Sparrow  12,  Field  Sparrow  9,  Song  Sparrow  10.  — Lee  K.  McNeely  (com- 
piler), Lynda  McNeely. 

CARLISLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Kings- 
olver  cabin,  Lake  Carnico,  Nicholas  County).  — Jan.  1;  6:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.;  temp.  35-45°.  Twelve  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party  hours,  25 
(14  on  foot,  11  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  50  (5  on  foot,  45  by  car).  Total 
51  species,  1,364  individuals. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  find  both  the  Goshawk  and  the  Red- 
shouldered Hawk  on  the  same  day,  both  being  rarities  in  this  area.  Ducks 
have  been  down  in  number  this  winter  on  our  lake.  — Ms.  Pat  Anderson, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Bailey,  Ms.  Jackie  Calvert,  Mrs.  Hannah  Gabriel,  Mr.  Given 
Harper,  Ann,  Robert,  Virginia  and  Wendell  Kingsolver,  J.  T.  and  Evelyn 
Morford,  Alfred  Reese. 

WILLARD  (same  territory  as  that  covered  Dec.  26,  1937  and  the  38th 
consecutive  count).  — Dec.  23;  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  19-30°;  wind 
NE,  3 m.p.h.  One  observer  in  one  party.  Total  party  hours,  8 (all  on  foot). 
Total  party  miles,  10  (all  on  foot).  — Total  25  species,  169  individuals. 
Birds  observed:  Cooper’s  Hawk  1,  Common  Flicker  1,  Pil.  Woodpecker  2, 
Red-bel.  Woodpecker  4,  Yellow-bel.  Sapsucker  1,  Hairy  Woodpecker  2, 
Downy  Woodpecker  1,  Eastern  Phoebe  2,  Blue  Jay  9,  Common  Crow  6,  Car. 
Chickadee  17,  Black-c.  Chickadee  3,  Tufted  Titmouse  11,  White-br.  Nuthatch 
13,  Winter  Wren  1,  Carolina  Wren  14,  American  Robin  3,  Starling  22, 
Rufous-s.  Towhee  2,  Dk.-eyed  Junco  24,  White-th.  Sparrow  4,  Fox  Sparrow 
7.  — Ercel  Kozee. 

JACKSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Hilltop 
Church,  junction  of  Hwys.  397  and  1110).  — Jan.  3;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.;  temp.  25-35°;  wind  N,  0-5  m.p.h.  Fifteen  observers  in  8 parties. 
Total  party  hours,  35  (20V2  on  foot,  14 V2  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  193 
(18  on  foot,  175  by  car).  Total  52  species,  2,007  individuals. 

An  early  morning  rain  delayed  the  Count.  The  poorest  returns  were 
among  the  Falconiformes ; poor  light  and  overcast  skies  were  contributing 
factors.  Noteworthy  was  the  Palm  Warbler  and  the  high  number  of  Red- 
breasted Nuthatches.  — Karem  Abner,  Pam  Abner,  Lori  Allaire,  Pierre 
Allaire  (compiler),  Anita  Blusser,  Bess  Douthitt,  Steve  Eslinger,  Carroll 
Fackler,  Howard  Jones,  Fred  Landrum,  Jack  and  Peggy  Payne,  Rome 
Sewell,  Tom  Smith,  David  Van  Winkle. 
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CUMBERLAND  GAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  (all  points 
within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  peak  2610  on  Varilla,  Ky.-Va. 
Quadrangle  (USGS),  and  including  Cumberland  Gap  and  Tiprell,  Tn.).  — 
Dec.  20;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. ; temp.  20-42°;  wind  WNW,  3-15  m.p.h. 
Snow  cover  zero  to  V2  inch.  Three  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party 
hours,  8.75  (6.75  on  foot,  2.0  by  car).  Total  party  miles,  51  (5  on  foot,  46 
by  car).  Total  29  species,  221  individuals.  Birds  observed:  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  1,  Common  Flicker  1,  Y.-bel.  Sapsucker  1,  Hairy  Woodpecker  1, 
Downy  Woodpecker  1,  Blue  Jay  3,  Common  Crow  18,  Car.  Chickadee  7, 
Black-c.  Chickadee  2,  Tufted  Titmouse  8,  White-br.  Nuthatch  16,  Red-br. 
Nuthatch  2,  Brown  Creeper  3,  Winter  Wren  1,  Mockingbird  2,  Hermit 
Thrush  6,  Golden-cr.  Kinglet  9,  Starling  51,  Yellow-rumped  Warbler  3, 
House  Sparrow  8,  Common  Grackle  3,  Cardinal  16,  Purple  Finch  2,  Ameri- 
can Goldfinch  12,  Rufous-s.  Towhee  1,  Dk.-eyed  Junco  9,  White-th.  Sparrow 
23,  Song  Sparrow  3.  — Ann  Beatty,  Steve  Beatty  (compiler),  Joe  Ward. 
Feeder  watchers:  Chuck  and  Karen  Anibal,  Mary  Hopson. 


TREE  SWALLOWS  NESTING  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

Little  is  known  about  the  Tree  Swallow  (Iridoprocne  bicolor)  as  a 
breeding  bird  in  Kentucky.  The  early  references  by  L.  Otley  Pindar  (1889, 
1925)  mention  the  species  as  a “summer  resident”  but  “not  common”  in 
Hickman,  Fulton  County.  In  the  latter  reference  he  refers  to  the  species 
as  a “rare  summer  inhabitant.”  Gordon  Wilson’s  compilation  (1942)  of  the 
breeding  birds  of  15  localities  scattered  through  the  state  lists  the  species 
for  Reelfoot  Lake  only,  where  it  is  listed  as  rare,  but  without  details.  In 
the  1957  edition  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  Check-List  of  North 
American  Birds,  the  Tree  Swallow  is  listed  as  a breeding  bird  at  Reelfoot 
Lake  in  northwestern  Tennessee,  but  no  mention  is  made  for  Kentucky. 
Robert  M.  Mengel  (1965)  states  that  in  several  summer  trips  to  the  Pur- 
chase region,  1941-1951,  he  failed  to  find  the  species. 

The  most  recent  reference  to  breeding  is  found  in  Thane  Robinson’s 
study  of  the  Birds  of  the  Lower  Cumberland  River  Valley  (1965).  He 
states  that  adult  Tree  Swallows  “were  seen  feeding  young  that  were  perched 
on  small,  leafless  branches  overhanging  Cravens  Creek  in  Lyon  County.” 
In  the  Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1969)  Monroe  lists 
the  species  as  a rare  breeding  bird  in  the  southwestern  Lowlands  west  of 
Land  Between  the  Lakes.  In  my  search  of  the  ornithological  literature  I 
can  not  find  any  mention  of  the  species  being  present  in  the  summer 
months  other  than  in  extreme  western  Kentucky.  Therefore,  the  finding  of 
a nest,  with  four  young,  in  1975,  establishes  the  breeding  of  the  species  in 
Jefferson  County. 

Breeding  was  first  suspected  in  1973  when  Dorthea  McConnell  and  I 
found  a pair  of  Tree  Swallows  at  Long  Run  State  Park,  Jefferson  County, 
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May  25,  1973.  We  went  to  the  park  to  check  the  area  for  birds  since  we 
were  to  lead  a field  trip  there,  the  following  day.  The  birds  were  skimming 
across  the  lake  and  occasionally  flew  to  rest  on  a snag.  The  snag  was  out 
in  the  water,  but  fairly  close  to  the  shore.  The  following  day,  we  watched 
the  birds  going  into  a cavity  on  the  upper  end  of  the  snag.  The  cavity 
faced  the  nortji.  In  subsequent  visits  to  the  area,  I watched  the  birds  flying 
across  the  lake,  entering  and  leaving  the  cavity,  and  resting  on  the  snag. 
Of  course,  we  suspected  a nest,  with  the  female  either  in  the  process  of 
egg-laying  or  incubating,  at  the  time  of  our  second  visit.  The  male  was 
seen  frequently  perched  on  the  snag,  near  the  cavity.  Lawrence  D.  Smith 
and  James  Pasikowski  also  reported  seeing  the  birds,  during  early  June, 
going  to  the  cavity,  apparently  to  feed  young. 

Also,  on  June  21,  1975,  while  my  husband  and  I were  birding  at  Long 
Run  Park,  I found  a nest  of  the  Tree  Swallow.  It  was  placed  in  a cavity  of 
a dead  tree,  about  20  feet  up;  it  faced  east.  The  nest  tree  stood  in  the 
water,  about  35  feet  from  the  shore.  When  I found  the  nest,  it  contained 
four  young  birds.  They  were  fully  feathered  and  sat  near  the  opening  of 
the  nest-cavity. 

Both  parent  birds  fed  the  young.  On  June  21,  during  a 30  minute  watch, 
the  young  were  fed  26  times.  Each  parent  had  its  own  perch  to  which  it 
flew  to  preen  and  to  rest  between  feedings.  A fisherman  had  tied  his  boat 
to  the  base  of  the  nest  tree,  but  the  parent  birds  continued  to  feed  the 
young,  without  interruption.  Mary  Louise  Daubard  told  me  that  she  had 
also  seen  the  nesting  Tree  Swallows  during  June,  while  on  a fishing  trip. 
As  far  as  I know,  no  other  breeding  records  have  been  recorded  for  this 
species  outside  of  western  Kentucky. 
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18:17-25. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


AVOCETS  ON  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  25,  1975,  we  decided  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  to  look  for  grebes  and  ducks.  The  river  was  high  and  two  days 
earlier  the  entire  rock  ledge  was  covered.  However,  on  the  25th  the  water 
had  receded  somewhat  and  there  were  a few  small  “islands”  of  exposed 
rock.  We  put  up  our  spotting  scopes  and  much  to  our  surprise  saw  12 
American  Avocets  (Recurvirostra  americana)  on  one  of  the  exposed  rock 
areas. 

A cold  front  moved  into  the  area  the  previous  night,  leaving  colder 
temperatures  and  cloudy  skies.  The  exact  arrival  time  of  these  large 
western  shorebirds  was  unknown,  but  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  was  checked 
the  afternoon  of  October  23. 

We  observed  the  birds  for  more  than  an  hour  with  our  20x  and  25x 
telescopes.  The  birds  were  bathing,  preening,  and  sleeping  during  the 
entire  period.  We  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  one  Avocet,  but  seeing 
12  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  was  astonishing! 

A Bird  Alert  was  activated  and  many  local  birders  observed  the 
Avocets.  The  writers  were  accompanied  by  Diane  Elmore  who  also  watched 
the  birds. 

This  sighting  is  the  second  known  record  for  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Louisville  area.  A single  bird  was  observed  at  the  Falls  on  October  16, 
1970  (Stamm,  Ky.  Warbler,  Vol.  47:20).  We  returned  to  the  Falls  the  next 
day,  but  only  two  birds  could  be  located.  — DONALD  PARKER  AND 
JACKIE  ELMORE,  1071  Keller  Avenue,  Louisville  40213;  4301  Wooden 
Way,  Apt.  20,  Louisville,  40219. 


SIGHTING  OF  A NORTHERN  ORIOLE 

On  December  26,  1975  I saw  a yellow-tinged  |)ird  on  a feeding  tray 
on  the  north  side  of  my  house.  The  temperature  was  32°,  the  wind  west  at 
10  m.p.h.,  and  the  bird  was  puffed  up  almost  unrecognizably.  Facing  me  it 
presented  almost  no  identification  mark  except  the  yellow  breast.  It  flew 
into  the  privet  bushes  above  the  feeding  tray  and  began  to  feed  on  the 
berries.  In  the  process,  it  fluttered  a good  deal,  showing  all  angles  and 
positions  and  with  both  wings  and  tail  feathers  spread  out.  I could  then 
observe  the  long,  slender  bill,  the  orange-yellow  undersurface,  and  the 
distinctly  orange-yellow  tail  feathers.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  were 
of  a darker  color  and  had  conspicuous  wing  bars.  I had  at  least  half  a 
dozen  other  species  of  birds  nearby  to  establish  size.  It  was  larger  than  a 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  smaller  than  a Cardinal.  A check  of  Monroe’s 
Summary  of  Occurrence  of  Birds  of  Kentucky  assured  me  that  my  identifi- 
cation of  the  bird  as  a female  or  juvenile  Northern  (Baltimore)  Oriole 
(Icterus  galbula)  was  not  improbable.  — CLELL  PETERSON,  901  S.  18th 
St.,  Murray  42071. 
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CONCENTRATION  OF  LOONS  ON  BARREN  RIVER  RESERVOIR 

While  duck  hunting  at  Barren  River  Reservoir  on  November  22,  1975 
I noticed  flocks  of  Common  Loons  (Gavia  immer)  settling  down  on  the 
lake.  The  loons  were  in  loose  flocks  of  10-20  individuals  and  were  flying 
much  higher  than  any  of  the  ducks  passing  over  the  lake.  The  flocks  con- 
tinued coming  in  during  the  day  and  began  rafting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Occasionally  their  calls  could  be  heard.  By  the  end  of  the  day  I 
estimated  that  there  were  150-200  loons  within  sight.  I thought  this  was 
interesting  to  note  because  I had  never  seen  such  concentrations  of  this 
species  before.  The  sky  was  heavily  overcast  with  the  temperature  in  the 
low  thirties.  — DAVID  ROEMER,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling 
Green,  42101. 

UNUSUAL  PASSERINE  OCCURRENCES  IN  WARREN  COUNTY 

Apparently  the  unusually  mild  autumn  and  winter  has  resulted  in 
birds  being  in  regions  where  they  are  not  normally  found  at  this  time  of 
year.  On  November  30„  1975  a Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica 
virens)  was  seen  at  Alvaton,  Kentucky  and  collected  the  following  day. 
On  December  22  four  Palm  Warblers  were  observed  feeding  in  low  vegeta- 
tion near  the  transient  lakes  south  of  Bowling  Green.  On  January  24,  1976 
another  Palm  Warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum),  or  one  of  the  same  warblers, 
was  seen  in  the  same  locality.  On  January  23,  1976  Tom  Durbin  noted  a 
small  brownish  bird  just  outside  his  home  in  Bowling  Green.  The  bird  was 
in  poor  condition  and  unable  to  fly.  It  was  identified  as  a female  or  im- 
mature Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea).  Several  unusual  occurrences 
have  been  reported;  most  have  been  attributed  to  mild  weather  conditions. 
— H.  E.  SHADOWEN,  Biology  Dept.,  Western  Kentucky  Univ.,  Bowling 
Green,  42101. 

STARLING  WITH  MALFORMED  BILL  AND  TARSUS 

On  January  11,  1976,  Sarah  Lansdell,  art  critic,  of  the  Courier  Journal, 
telephoned  me  to  say  that  she  had  found  a dead  bird,  with  a long,  down- 
wardly curved  bill.  It  was  found  in  the  700  block  of  First  Street,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  She  felt  that  the  bird  was  a water  bird  because  of  the  length 
of  the  bill.  Her  description  of  the  plumage,  however,  convinced  me  that 
the  bird  was  a Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris),  with  an  abnormal  mandible.  I 
suggested  that  she  place  the  bird  in  the  deep  freeze  until  it  could  be  picked 
up.  Later,  when  I saw  the  bird,  I was  surprised  to  see  a Starling  with  such 
a peculiarly  shaped  bill.  The  culmen  measured  58.5  millimeters,  and  over- 
lapped the  lower  mandible  by  29  millimeters.  The  ramphotheca  was  blackish 
and  the  ventral  ridge  appeared  to  be  damaged,  or  slit  from  the  base  to  the 
middle  section.  Also,  the  upper  mandible  appeared  to  be  flat  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The  lower  mandible  was  also  flat. 

The  specimen  was  given  to  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
biology  department,  University  of  Louisville.  I am  indebted  to  him  for 
measuring  the  culmen,  and  he  made  the  following  additional  observation. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  scutes  was  extended  and  knife-edged  giving  a 
much  compressed  tarsus.  The  bird  was  badly  decomposed  so  only  its  head 
and  tarsus/feet  were  salvaged.  The  specimen  (UL  3798)  was  not  sexed 
or  aged  due  to  its  condition. 
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STARLING  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  showing  malformed  bill  and  tarsus. 
Photograph  by  F.  W.  Stamm. 


It  is  a mystery  how  the  bird  managed  to  eat  and  live  as  long  as  it  did 
with  such  a malformed  bill.  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40222. 
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NATURAL  BIRD  BATH  — A CASE  OF  OPPORTUNISTIC  BEHAVIOR 

Birds,  as  a group,  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  studies  in  animal 
behavior  for  many  years.  One  area  of  particular  interest  has  been  oppor- 
tunistic behavior,  i.e.,  the  inherent  genetic  ability  to  adapt  and  readapt  to 
new  situations.  As  one  can  readily  perceive,  this  undoubtedly  is  of  tre- 
mendous significance  for  an  animal’s  survival.  Pettingill  (1970,  Ornithology 
in  Laboratory  and  Field,  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  p.  252)  cites  a number  of 
studies  to  support  this  idea.  Another  interesting  observation  concerning 
opportunistic  behavior  has  been  postulated  by  Klopfer  and  Mac  Arthur 
(1961,  On  the  Causes  of  Tropical  Species  Diversity  and  Niche  Overlap,  Am. 
Midland  Nat.,  95:223-236)  who  state  that  birds  in  the  temperate  zones 
show  more  opportunistic  behavior  due  to  their  constantly  changing  environ- 
ment, whereas  species  in  South  America  tend  to  exhibit  less  opportunism. 
The  reason  for  this,  they  suggest,  is  the  stability  of  the  tropical  ecosystem. 

This  type  of  behavior  can  be  found  in  every  facet  of  ecology.  It  would 
be  most  advantageous,  for  example,  to  be  opportunistic  when  feeding.  No 
doubt  a wide  range  in  type  and  size  of  food  items  would  enhance  an 
organism’s  survival.  The  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  owes  its 
success,  in  part,  to  its  ability  to  feed  on  a wide  variety  of  food  items  of 
variable  size,  while  a species  restricted  to  specific  food  item  — a case  in 
point,  the  Everglades  Kite  (Rostrhamus  sociabilis)  who  feeds  entirely  on 
fresh  water  snails  (Pomacea)  — leads  a precarious  existence  indeed. 

On  14  December  1976  I witnessed  a rather  peculiar  exhibition  of  op- 
portunism while  participating  in  the  Jackson  Christmas  Bird  Count.  I was 
walking  along  a ridge  in  the  area  of  Mill  Branch  Creek  watershed  in 
Breathitt  County  when  I observed  a flock  of  birds  which  commonly  com- 
prise what  is  called  the  Chickadee-Titmouse  complex.  My  attention  was 
focused  on  a sopping  wet  Tufted  Titmouse  (Parus  bicolor)  in  a rather 
oddly  shaped  oak  tree  (Quercus  sp).  From  my  vantage  point  the  tree  rose 
approximately  13  m then  veered  off  to  the  left,  almost  90°  horizontally 
with  the  ground  for  one  m or  so,  and  then  continued  almost  vertically 
another  5 m where  it  formed  a small  crown.  I watched  the  Titmouse  dis- 
appear into  the  bend  of  the  tree  and  reappear  seconds  later  completely 
drenched.  It  ruffled  its  feathers  and  moved  away  from  the  entrance  of 
what  I considered  a unique  natural  bird  bath!  Immediately  following,  a 
Winter  Wren  (Troglodytes  troglodytes)  took  advantage  of  the  situation; 
it  too  immersed  itself  in  the  pool  of  water.  Exact  determination  of  the 
width,  depth,  and  volume  of  this  hollowed  out  section  in  the  tree  was  im- 
possible. The  diameter  at  that  point  was  around  40  cm.  Apparently  this 
cavity  was  formed  many  years  ago  as  a result  of  a limb  breaking  off.  The 
wren  also  ruffled  its  feathers  and  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  flock  to 
begin  foraging. 

I found  this  to  be  a most  intriguing  utilization  of  a natural  resource. 
This  water  filled  cavity  was  out  in  the  open  where  predators  could  have 
been  detected  easily.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  being  used  when  many  birds 
were  in  the  area  and  could  have  warned  a bathing  individual  of  imminent 
danger.  No  doubt  this  was  quite  an  advantageous  place  to  bathe.  The  possi- 
bility exists  that  the  cavity  had  other  uses  such  as  serving  as  a source  of 
suitable  drinking  water  or  furnishing  a well  concealed  hiding  place. 
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Birds  are  an  extremely  observant  group  of  animals.  More  than  likely, 
one  individual  discovered  this  aerial  pool  of  water  and  from  then  on  birds 
watched  other  birds  take  advantage  of  this  rather  novel  situation.  — PI- 
ERRE N.  ALLAIRE,  Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Lees  Junior 
College,  Jackson,  Kentucky  41339. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  that  the  author  of 
much  of  the  information  included  in  the  article  Current  Status  of  the  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker,  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler , 50:51-53,  was 
inadvertently  omitted.  The  citation  omitted  was: 

Jackson,  Jerome  A. 

1971  The  Evolution,  Taxonomy,  Distribution,  Past  Populations  and 
Current  Status  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  in  The  Ecology 
and  Management  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  Ed.  R.  L. 
Thompson.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Int.,  and  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


KOS  CHECKLIST 

The  K.O.S.  Checklist  of  Kentucky  Birds  has  recently  been  revised  by 
Mrs.  Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  Nine  species  have  been  added, 
three  names  have  been  dropped,  and  14  names  have  been  changed  since  the 
checklist  was  last  printed.  Checklists  may  be  obtained  from  the  Corr.  Sec.- 
Treasurer.  Prices  are:  $.65  per  25  cards,  $1.25  per  50  cards,  and  $2.25  per 
100  cards  plus  mailing  costs. 


KOS  SPRING  MEETING 

Our  spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
Apr.  30-May  2.  The  park  has  hotel  and  camping  facilities.  Those  with  canoes 
might  be  interested  in  birding  on  the  Green  River  between  the  Green  River 
Ferry  and  Houchen’s  Ferry. 


SPRING  BIRD  COUNTS 

Members  are  again  urged  to  participate  on  spring  counts  at  the  peak 
of  spring  migration.  The  form  used  in  submitting  your  report  for  publi- 
cation should  be  similar  to  that  used  for  mid-winter  bird  counts,  and  it 
should  include  both  the  species  sighted  and  the  number  of  individuals. 
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OUR  COVER 

The  Canada  Goose  on  its  nest  was  photographed  by  Mabel  Slack.  The 
nest  was  three  feet  from  the  ground  in  a Yellowwood  tree  in  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery,  Louisville.  The  bird  nested  there  in  1974  and  again  in  1975. 
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PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  OF  BIRD  POPULATION 
DENSITIES  IN  JOHNSON,  LAWRENCE,  AND 
MORGAN  COUNTIES,  KENTUCKY 

Edward  E.  C.  Clebsch 


Introduction.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  begun  work  on 
recreational  and  flood  control  projects  on  Blaine  Creek  in  Lawrence  County 
and  on  Paint  Creek  in  Johnson  and  Morgan  Counties,  Kentucky.  Studies 
designed  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  such  projcets  on  the  biota  and  other 
aspects  of  the  human  environment  were  carried  out  in  the  project  areas, 
and  included  base-line  studies  on  land  use,  vegetation  and  fauna.  The 
faunal  studies  included  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  two  areas  during 
systematic  re-visits  to  census  plots  in  several  vegetation  types. 

A search  of  the  published  literature  for  references  to  the  birds  of  the 
Blaine  and  Paint  Creek  drainages  produced  very  little.  The  only  direct 
reference  was  that  of  Garland  (1965),  reporting  the  results  of  a winter 
bird  count.  Barbour  (1948,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1955)  has  recorded  most  of 
the  published  observations  from  the  area,  but  they  have  been  from  nearby 
Rowan  County.  Hersey  (1922,  1923,  1927)  published  a few  observations 
from  the  region,  but  they  were  also  outside  the  counties  in  which  the 
studies  reported  here  were  carried  out. 

Methods.  Methods  employed  in  these  studies  were  modified  from  the 
AOU  methods  of  Hall  (1964)  for  estimating  populations  of  breeding  and 
Kolb  (1965)  for  non-breeding  bird  populations  by  changing  plot  size  and 
shape  and  sampling  frequency.  The  changes  in  plots  were  necessary  because 
of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  vegetation  mosaic  and  the  small  size  of  parcels. 
Re-visits  to  the  plots  were  much  less  frequent  than  desired,  as  were  the 
number  of  counts  in  winter,  but  the  light  sampling  was  dictated  by  low 
availability  of  manpower. 

The  census  plots  were  visited  in  December  1973;  March,  1974;  and 
late  May  — early  June,  1974.  Some  of  the  plots  were  re-visited  in  July  of 
1974.  The  December  and  March  visits  constitute  winter  censuses.  A few 
winter  residents  had  left  the  area  by  March  and  a few  summer  residents 
had  arrived  by  that  time.  The  March  census  also  produced  a few  migratory 
vagrants.  The  May-June  and  July  visits  constitute  breeding  bird  censuses. 
Plot  visits  were  made  near  sunrise  when  possible.  A few  were  made  in 
mid-afternoon. 

The  number  of  birds  in  each  plot  was  recorded  on  each  visit.  A multi- 
plier was  applied  to  the  number  of  birds  seen  or  heard  on  the  plots,  which 
ranged  from  5.5  ha.  (Rich  Creek)  to  13  ha.  (Carter’s  Chapel  and  the  Pine 
Stand)  to  produce  the  calculated  number  of  birds  per  100  hectares.  Follow- 
ing the  conventions  of  the  AOU  for  reporting  census  results,  the  data  for 
the  May-June  and  July  censuses  are  estimates  of  numbers  of  breeding 
pairs  made  from  counts  of  territorial  males;  those  for  other  dates  represent 
number  of  total  individuals. 
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Descriptions  of  the  census  plots. 

V.  Fishtrap  Church.  Oil  Springs  Quadrangle.  The  10  ha.  plot  is 
long  and  narrow,  following  Paint  Creek  and  the  adjacent  narrow  flood 
plains  to  the  gorge  walls  and  re-entrant  valleys.  The  vegetation  was  cove 
hardwood  with  an  admixture  of  hemlock  at  the  start  of  the  study,  but  the 
landscape  was  severely  modified  by  timber  harvest  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  We  estimate  that  the  over  story  cover  was  reduced  by  about  one- 
fourth  by  logging.  Birds  were  numerous  and  diverse. 

VII.  Fuget.  Redbush  Quadrangle.  The  12  ha.  elliptical  plot  was  on 
a full  vegetated  steep  and  uniform  south  facing  slope  dominated  by  white 
oak  and  grading  to  beech  and  hemlock  toward  the  bottom.  The  plot  con- 
tained the  largest  trees  and  most  uniform  old  growth  forest  seen  on  either 
project  boundary.  There  were  few  birds  of  few  species. 

VI.  Cold  Spring  Church.  Redbush  Quadrangle.  This  13  ha.  para- 
boloid plot  was  an  abandoned  field  lying  on  a moderate  south  facing  slope 
and  dominated  by  Virginia  pines  estimated  to  be  about  40  years  old.  Bird 
diversity  was  low  and  numbers  few. 

II.  Carter’s  Chapel  Church.  Adams  Quadrangle.  This  13  ha.  plot 
includes  large  open  fields  on  gently  undulating  upland,  a few  fencerows, 
borders  of  immature  and  mature  forest  and  old  field  coppice.  There  were 
a few  scattered  groves  of  trees  in  the  fields,  and  one  pond.  The  fields  are 
grazed  by  cattle.  The  plot  is  roughly  rectangular,  with  a narrow  and 
elongate  bulge  on  two  adjacent  sides.  Species  diversity  was  intermediate, 
as  are  numbers. 

I.  Daniel’s  Creek.  Blaine  Creek  Quadrangle.  The  6 ha.  nearly  level 
and  elongate  plot  included  a riparian  strip  of  trees,  mowed  weedy  pasture 
fields,  and  weed  fields  partly  in  the  aster  stage  and  partly  in  woody  vine 
stage  of  succession.  A swale  with  scattered  trees  regularly  contained  con- 
centrations of  birds.  Diversity  of  bird  species  was  intermediate. 

IV.  Rich  Creek.  Adams  Quadrangle.  This  level  5.5  ha.  elongate  and 
rectangular  plot  was  a marshy  creek  bottom  with  lines  of  willow  trees  and 
other  species  in  the  open  areas.  Grasses,  sedges,  and  rushes  dominated 
the  moister  areas,  and  dry  forested  hillsides  were  adjacent  to  the  bottom. 
The  diversity  of  niches  provided  habitats  for  many  species,  reflected  in 
the  number  of  species  seen. 

III.  Steel  bridge  near  Highway  32.  Blaine  Creek  Quadrangle.  This 
level  9 ha.  and  roughly  rectangular  plot  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
strip  of  large  trees  along  the  creek.  It  provided  habitat  for  many  species 
not  found  in  the  pasture,  the  corn  field,  the  marshy  areas,  the  tributary 
wet  weather  stream  with  small  trees,  or  the  lone  apple  tree  in  the  tobacco 
patch.  Diversity  of  species  was  highest  here,  though  numbers  were  inter- 
mediate. 
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IX.  Relief.  Redbush  and  Dingus  Quadrangles.  This  12  ha.  level  and 
nearly  square  plot  also  included  a broad  riparian  strip  of  willows  and 
larger  trees,  a tobacco  patch,  a corn  field,  mowed  weedy  pasture,  and  a 
barn  surrounding  old  fields  in  shrubby  successional  stages.  A fencerow 
with  trees  was  included.  Diversity  of  species  and  numbers  of  individuals 
are  comparable  to  the  similar  plot  III. 

VIII.  Burchett’s  Flat  Schoolhouse.  Redbush  and  Dingus  Quadrangles. 
Most  of  this  9 ha.  elliptical  and  gently  sloping  plot  was  in  shrubby  stages 
of  old  field  succession,  with  a small  portion  of  it  in  young  forest  and  a 
small  portion  in  mature  forest  on  the  rim  of  a shallow  gorge.  The  old 
fields  had  a few  large  cedar  trees  in  them.  The  plot  provided  species  and 
numbers  similar  to  III  and  IX,  except  that  birds  of  creeksides  and  ploughed 
fields  were  missing  in  VIII. 


Census  Results  and  Discussion,  The  plot  data  from  the  Blaine  Creek 
area  are  presented  in  Table  1,  as  are  the  observations  of  birds  not  en- 
countered in  the  plots  but  seen  or  reported  in  the  two  drainages  (X’s  in 
the  first  column).  All  plot  data  are  normalized  to  100  ha.  Plot  data  from 
the  Paint  Creek  area  are  included  in  Table  II. 

Of  the  86  species  encountered  on  the  two  areas,  the  maximum  number 
found  in  a single  visit  to  any  plot  was  28.  That  number  was  recorded  during 
the  breeding  season  in  the  gorge  of  Paint  Creek  below  Fish  Trap  Church. 
The  pine  oak  stand  and  the  upland  fields  produced  only  two  species  during 
the  same  period.  The  data  support  the  generalization  that  diversity  of 
avifauna  is  associated  with  diversity  of  habitat.  The  lists  of  birds  in 
Tables  I and  II,  incomplete  even  for  the  drainages  from  which  they  come, 
are  nevertheless  beginning  points  for  further  observations.  They  support 
the  contentions  of  Mengel  (1965)  and  Barbour  et  al  (1973)  that  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  about  the  avifauna  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  Region. 
The  characteristic  species  of  the  Region  which  both  books  refer  to,  the  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  and  the  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  were  both 
actively  sought  during  these  investigations.  Although  good  habitat  for 
both  was  included  in  the  study  plots,  neither  species  was  found. 

A check  of  our  observations  against  the  compilation  of  occurrence  re- 
cords for  Kentucky  made  by  Monroe  (1969)  revealed  that  all  of  our  obser- 
vations are  within  the  occurrence  dates  he  found. 

The  results  of  the  observations  reported  here  are  intended  to  serve  as 
baseline  information,  from  which  changes  can  be  documented.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  sample  plots  and  predicted  changes  in  population  den- 
sities of  the  species  encountered  (assuming  aquisition,  clearing,  impound- 
ment of  the  streams,  and  natural  succession  to  equilibrium  of  presently 
managed  lands)  are  not  included  here.  They  are  on  file  with  the  District 
Engineer,  Hunting  District,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 


Acknowledgement.  The  field  assistance  of  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Robinson 
is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Table  I.  Number  of  individuals  (winter)  or  pairs  (breeding  season)  of  birds  per  100  hectares,  Blaine  Creek  area, 
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Table  II.  Number  of  individuals  (winter)  or  pairs  (breeding  season)  or  birds  per  100  hectares,  Paint  Creek  area 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
SPRING  MEETING 

April  30,  May  1-2,  1976 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fifty-third  annual  Spring 
meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  April  30  and  May  1-2,  1976. 
A total  of  51  members  and  guests  registered  for  the  meeting. 

On  Friday  evening  the  first  general  session  was  opened  with  a welcome 
by  president  A.  L.  Whitt.  Saturday  morning  field  trips  were  planned 
within  the  park  with  an  afternoon  visit  to  Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes 
near  Bowling  Green.  President  Whitt  then  turned  the  program  over  to 
vice-president  Howard  Jones. 

Pierre  Allaire  presented  a short  paper  illustrated  with  slides  of  his 
continuing  research  into  breeding  bird  populations  in  strip  mining  loca- 
tions in  Breathitt  County.  Mr.  Allaire  described  the  differing  species 
composition  in  four  types  of  strip  mine  habitat  and  presented  some  un- 
usual nesting  adaptations  by  several  species  including  Bluebirds. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe  Jr.  introduced  the  revised  K.O.S.  Checklist  of 
Kentucky  Birds,  available  for  the  first  time  at  the  meeting,  and  described 
the  List’s  additions,  deletions,  and  name  revisions.  Dr.  Monroe  also  gave 
a report  on  the  Summer  Breeding  Bird  Surveys.  He  stated  that  a few 
Routes,  particularly  in  eastern  Kentucky,  are  still  available  for  assignment. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  informed  the  group  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Brecher  of  Louisville,  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Society.  Mrs.  Stamm  then  gave  a brief  report  of  the 
Cornell  Nest  Record  Card  Program  and  urged  wider  participation  by  the 
membership  in  this  worthwhile  project.  Cards  are  available  from  Mrs. 
Stamm. 

Mr.  Don  Summerfield  highlighted  a brief  discussion  of  the  unusual 
numbers  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  in  our  area  this  winter  and  spring.  Follow- 
ing the  program  the  Board  of  Directors  met  in  business  session. 

Saturday  proved  to  be  an  excellent  field-trip  day,  warm  though  over- 
cast, with  large  numbers  of  warblers  and  vireos.  Although  the  transient 
lakes  were  lower  than  usual,  there  were  shorebirds,  some  ducks,  and 
Common  Gallinules  at  two  locations. 

The  Saturday  evening  dinner  was  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  Lodge  after 
which  the  group  adjourned  to  the  Annex  for  the  evening  program.  Vice- 
president  Howard  Jones  introduced  the  evening  program  consisting  of  a 
panel  presentation  with  group  discussion  of  “The  Blackbird  Problem  in 
Kentucky”.  Members  of  the  panel  were  Dr.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Dr.  Burt 
Monroe,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen.  Dr.  Shadowen  gave  a slide 
presentation  and  discussion  of  blackbird  roost  dynamics  and  related  ex- 
periences centering  about  the  Bowling  Green  roost  and  control  efforts 
there  this  past  winter.  Dr.  Kingsolver  presented  a discussion  of  the  epi- 
demiologic aspects  of  histoplasmosis  and  encephalitis.  Dr.  Monroe  pre- 
sented information  relating  to  incidence  of  histoplasmosis  specific  to 
proximity  of  bird  roosts,  the  environmental  importance  of  blackbirds,  and 
the  status  of  blackbird  populations  currently.  Dr.  Monroe  also  announced 
that  a grant  had  been  awarded  to  the  University  of  Louisville  and  Western 
Kentucky  University  for  studies  relating  to  blackbird  roosts.  There  was 
wide  discussion  of  the  subject  with  many  questions  from  the  floor. 
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Following  the  program  president  Whitt  convened  a brief  business 
session.  Dr.  Monroe  tallied  the  birds  observed  during  the  day,  a total  of 
121  species.  Sunday  morning  field  trips  were  arranged.  The  1977  Spring 
meeting  was  announced  for  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  April  29,  30, 
and  May  1,  1977.  Mrs.  Stamm  gave  the  Treasurer’s  report  in  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson.  Dr.  Shadowen  reported  as  editor  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  and  urged  contributions  of  field  notes  and  articles  by  members. 
Dr.  Kingsolver  raised  the  subject  of  the  need  for  continued  growth  of 
K.O.S.  A number  of  growth  activities  was  discussed  including  a possible 
membership  committee,  closer  liaison  with  the  Junior  Academy  of  Science, 
club  memberships,  and  publicity  especially  among  high  school  biology 
teachers.  Dr.  Monroe  and  Mrs.  Stamm  were  named  to  a committee  to 
recommend  a change  in  K.O.S.  by-laws  establishing  a club  membership 
in  K.O.S. 

The  Fall  meeting  was  announced  for  October  1-3  at  Carter  Caves 
State  Park.  The  business  meeting  was  adjourned  after  which  the  members 
were  privileged  to  review  a number  of  water  colors  of  nature  subjects  by 
Mr.  Newton  Belt.  On  Sunday  morning  additional  field  trips  were  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Jones 

Acting  Recording  Secretary 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1976 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  & Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  sons. 

BLANDVILLE : Newton  Belt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Charles  Guthrie,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Herbert  E. 

Shadowen. 

CARLISLE:  Dr.  & Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  and  daughter  Ann. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Howard  P.  Jones. 

GEORGETOWN:  Glen  R.  Wells. 

GLASGOW : Mrs.  James  Gillenwater. 

JACKSON:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Pierre  Allaire,  Tom  Smith. 

LOUISVILLE:  Jane  Bell,  Patricia  Bell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Jackie  Elmore, 

Katharine  Fulkerson,  Harriet  Korphage,  Andrew  Miller,  Donald 
Parker,  Mr.  & Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mr.  & Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Evelyn 
Streble. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry. 

MURRAY : Dr.  & Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Diane  Gallimore,  Judy  Parker, 

Paul  Sturm. 

OWENSBORO:  Sister  Casimir,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Raymon  lies,  Wynema  Sims, 

Mr.  & Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  & Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield. 

BOONEVILLE,  INDIANA:  Willard  Gray  and  son  Jon. 

CARUTHERSVILLE,  MO.:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 

WISE,  VIRGINIA:  Dr.  Joseph  Straughan. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


SANDHILL  CRANES  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

At  approximately  one-half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  November  28, 
1975,  I was  occupied  with  field  research  activities  in  Washington  County, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  loud  squawking  sounds  to  the  north. 
The  sounds  presisted  for  some  time  before  a V-shaped  flock  of  large  gray 
birds  with  long  necks  and  long  trailing  legs  appeared  winging  low  over 
Long  Lick  Creek.  As  the  birds  passed  directly  over  me  in  the  clear  after- 
noon sky  at  about  400  feet  in  altitude,  it  became  obvious  that  all  43  birds 
making  up  the  “V”  formation  were  Sandhill  Cranes  ( Grus  canadensis). 
The  flock  was  moving  directly  south,  and  seemed  to  be  unsettled  and  des- 
cending as  if  searching  for  a place  to  land.  The  exact  locality  was  ap- 
proximately one  mile  due  west  of  Mackville,  Washington  County,  Kentucky. 

This  flock  was  observed  on  the  same  date  and  at  approximately  the 
same  time  of  day  as  a larger  flight  of  145  Sandhill  Cranes  reported  over 
Frankfort  in  1974  (Jones,  Kentucky  Warbler,  1975,  51:20).  Frankfort  is 
approximately  31  miles  slightly  east  of  due  north  from  Mackville,  and  on 
a direct  line  with  Cincinnati  where  Sandhill  Cranes  have  also  been  observed 
(Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965,  p.  229).  Therefore,  these  three  sighting 
locations  could  be  along  an  established  migratory  route. 

Also,  about  mid-afternoon  on  Nevember  28,  1973,  I observed  approxi- 
mately 34  Sandhill  Cranes  flying  southward  at  about  200  feet  altitude 
passing  directly  over  Mackville.  They  were  so  low  that  a companion,  with 
absolutely  no  harm  intended,  threw  a rock  at  them.  These  also  were  squawk- 
ing loudly  and  breaking  pattern  as  if  looking  for  a landing  site. 

This  three-year  sequence  of  observations  on  the  same  day  of  the  year, 
and  all  along  a compass  line,  bears  some  evidence  of  a possible  rigid  mi- 
gratory timetable  and  route  through  Kentucky.  This  report  is  also  sig- 
nificant by  being  the  first  published  record  of  the  species  for  Washington 
or  surrounding  Counties,  and  only  one  of  a few  for  the  Bluegrass  Region. 

The  Sandhill  Crane  is  ranked  by  most  authorities  as  a rare  transient 
bird  in  Kentucky.  The  current  status  of  this  majestic  bird,  so  much  a part 
of  prestine  North  America,  is  much  in  question.  Only  scattered  reports 
have  been  made  of  sightings  of  this  species  in  Kentucky.  Mengel  (1965, 
Birds  of  Kentucky,  p.  229)  has  presented  a synopsis  of  information  avail- 
able to  about  1964,  but  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  more  reports  to  better 
establish  the  current  status  of  this  bird  which  is  possibly  an  endangered 
species.  I would  like  to  compile  additional  data  on  recent  sightings  of  this 
species,  so  information  on  any  observations  within  the  past  three  years 
will  be  welcomed  by  me.  — DR.  PETE  THOMPSON,  204  Bennington  Lane, 
Richmond,  Ky.  40475. 
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WHISTLING  SWAN  IN  MADISON  COUNTY 

On  November  28,  1975  an  adult  Whistling  Swan  (Olor  columbianus) 
was  found  on  a pond  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  The  swan  remained  in 
the  vicinity  until  December  13,  1975,  utilizing  the  pond  for  loafing  and 
resting  and  making  feeding  flights  to  a nearby  corn  field. 

The  bird  did  not  have  the  small  yellow  patches  on  its  lores  typical  of 
most  Whistling  Swans.  The  two  features  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Trumpeter  Swan,  (Olor  bucinator) , were  the  lack  of  red  or  pinkish  borders 
on  the  mandibles  and  its  size  which  was  smaller  than  the  Trumpeter  Swans 
I have  observed  at  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctuary  in  Michigan.  Obser- 
vations of  the  bird  were  made  while  using  7 x 50  field  glasses  at  a distance 
of  less  than  60  feet. 

Mengel,  (The  Birds  of  Kentucky , 1965),  reports  Whistling  Swans  west 
of  Bowling  Green  and  on  the  Ohio  River  from  Campbell  County,  east  of 
Covington,  down  river  (west)  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  does  not  report  any  within  80  miles  of  Madison  County  and  classifies 
them  when  observed  in  Kentucky  as  very  rare  transients,  chiefly  on  large 
bodies  of  water,  mainly  in  the  fall  and  casual  in  winter. 

This  swan  was  definitely  a transient  because  it  stayed  only  16  days. 
It  was  utilizing  a farm  pond  about  one  acre  in  size  as  a resting  and  loaf- 
ing area.  Its  feeding  area  was  a picked  corn  field  about  200  yards  from 
the  pond,  and  its  only  observed  flights  while  in  Madison  County  were 
between  the  corn  field  and  the  pond.  Its  final  flight  from  the  pond  was 
the  result  of  human  disturbance  caused  by  curious  humans  on  the  pond 
shore.  — W.  J.  RUDERSDORF,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Richmond, 
Ky.  40475. 


FIRST  SIGHTING  OF  BLACK-HEADED  GROSBEAK  IN  KENTUCKY 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  21,  1975,  while  participating  in  the 
Louisville  area  Christmas  Bird  Count,  I spotted  a bird  the  size  of  a Cardinal 
( Richmondena  cardinalis ) feeding  on  whole-corn  kernels  under  a White 
Pine  (Pinus  strobus)  in  a grove  of  several  species  of  pines.  When  I checked 
the  bird  through  my  pair  of  10  x 50  binoculars,  field  marks  suggested 
that  the  bird  was  a female  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus  ludovi- 
cianus)  ercept  for  a uniform  burnt-orange  coloring  that  extended  from  the 
throat,  over  the  breast,  to  the  sides  and  belly  of  the  bird  and  the  absence 
of  prominent  streaking  on  the  bird’s  breast.  These  two  characteristics 
identified  the  bird  as  a first  year  male  Black-headed  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus 
Melanocephalus).  Other  than  these  markings  the  bird  had  a stout  conical 
bill,  striped  crown,  buffy  eyeline,  dark  earpatch,  two  white  wing  bars, 
mottled  brown-buffy  back  and  wings,  and  a few  very  faint  brown  streaks 
on  the  flanks.  The  bird  was  viewed  on  several  other  occasions  through 
December  29  as  it  fed  on  the  cracked  and  whole  corn  which  I had  scattered 
as  a lure.  It  fed  with  Cardinals,  juncos  and  sparrows.  The  bird’s  call  note 
was  heard  twice;  it  was  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  that  of  a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak.  On  December  23,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  saw  the  bird, 
confirming  the  sighting  as  the  first  in  Kentucky  for  this  species  — BRAIN- 
ARD  PALMER-BALL,  JR.,  Old  Westport  Road,  Louisville,  40222. 
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A SIGHT  RECORD  OF  A PINE  GROSBEAK 

On  December  21,  1975,  while  participating  in  the  Annual  Christmas 
Bird  Count,  I saw  a most  unusual  bird  sitting  quietly  at  eye-level  on  a 
vine  covered  twig  about  15  to  17  feet  from  me.  I had  a side  view  so  that 
all  markings  from  bill  to  tail  could  readily  be  seen.  The  bird  was  larger 
than  a Purple  Finch  (Carpodacus  purpureus) , rosy-red  in  color  for  most 
part,  with  a rather  pronounced  stout  blackish  bill,  two  pinkish-white  wing 
bars  on  dark  wings,  and  a grayish  wash  along  the  flanks  and  near  the  tail. 
These  distinctive  markings  identified  the  bird  as  a male  Pine  Grosbeak 
(Pinicola  enucleator).  I had  just  watched  six  Purple  Finches  fly  ahead  of 
me,  and  as  I scanned  the  hillside  with  my  7 x 50  binoculars  this  strange 
bird  came  into  view.  The  bird  seemed  unafraid,  looked  at  me,  and  then 
flew  from  view.  I immediately  called  to  my  companions,  Barry  Howard  and 
Frederick  Stamm,  who  were  checking  the  roadside  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
However,  they  saw  neither  the  Purple  Finches  nor  the  grosbeak.  Although 
we  spent  considerable  time  checking  the  area,  neither  species  could  be 
found.  Additional  visits  to  the  area  were  made  on  subsequent  days,  but 
the  bird  was  not  found. 

I am  familiar  with  the  species  with  which  it  could  be  confused : male 
White-winged  Crossbill  (Loxia  leucoptera) , Purple  Finch,  and  Red  Crossbill 
(Loxia  curviros).  It  was  larger  than  a White-winged  Crossbill,  a different 
shade  of  red  than  that  of  the  Red  Crossbill,  which  does  not  have  wing  bars, 
and  much  larger  than  the  Purple  Finch.  The  bill  caught  my  eye  because 
of  its  dark  color  and  seemed  to  stand  out  against  the  rose-red  plumage  of 
the  fairly  roundish-shaped  head.  Also,  I have  banded  Purple  Finches  and 
know  them  well  as  to  size,  color,  etc. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  was  seen  on  the  hillside  bordering  Maple  Road 
opposite  the  Nettleroth  Sanctuary  in  Cherokee  Park.  The  area  is  covered 
with  honeysuckle  vines,  some  shrubby  growth,  and  some  large  trees.  The 
trees  are  chiefly  deciduous  and  include  elm,  dogwood,  maple,  tulip  poplar, 
sycamore,  and  wild  cherry,  as  well  as  junipers  and  some  new  plantings  of 
various  pines.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  an  open  area  with  a bridle  path 
paralleling  the  ridge  and  a few  large  trees  dotting  the  opposite  slope. 

Although  Kentucky  has  only  one  previous  record  of  eight  to  ten  birds 
observed  from  February  8 to  March  19,  1888  in  Fulton  County  by  L.  Otley 
Pindar  ( Auk  5:321,  1888),  the  species  has  been  recorded  in  more  recent 
years  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  - 1951-  (Kemsies  and  Randle,  Birds  of  South- 
western Ohio,  1953),  and  in  Indiana  in  1951  by  Russell  Mumford  (Bent’s 
Life  Histories  of  Cardinals,  Grosbeaks,  Buntings,  Towhees,  Finches,  and 
Allies,  1968).  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


NEST-RECORD  PROGRAM 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  for  many  years  cooperated 
with  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  in  a nationwide  nest-record  card 
program.  Although  hundreds  of  completed  cards  with  interesting  data  of 
active  nests  have  been  mailed  to  Cornell,  we  solicit  your  continued 
support.  This  is  a project  in  which  all  members  can  participate.  We  are 
interested  in  all  species  of  birds;  however,  nests  of  vultures,  hawks,  and 
colonial  birds  would  be  of  great  value.  If  you  have  taken  cards,  please 
return  them  when  completed.  If  you  do  not  have  cards  and  are  interested 
in  participating,  write  Anne  L.  Stamm,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40222.  In  the  meantime,  we  encourage  you  to  carry  notebooks 
and  to  complete  cards  for  all  active  nests  found.  Our  record  return  was 
in  1967  when  a total  of  581  active  nests  of  70  species  was  received. 


1976  BIG  SPRING  LISTS 

Spring  Bird  Counts  submitted  for  publication  will  appear  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  REGION 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

This  list  is  a compilation  of  all  reported  records  of  birds  from  the 
Louisville  region;  in  part,  it  is  an  updating  of  “Birds  of  the  Louisville 
Region”  (Monroe  Sr.  and  Monroe  Jr.,  Kentucky  Warbler  37:  23-42,  1961). 
The  four-county  area  comprising  the  region  in  the  aforementioned  work 
(Jefferson,  Oldham,  Bullitt  and  Meade  counties)  has  been  expanded  to 
include  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  Floyd  and  Clark  counties,  Indiana. 
All  records,  dates  and  places  pertain  to  Kentucky  unless  specifically  stated 
to  refer  to  Indiana.  Birds  reported  through  30  June  1976  are  included 
herein. 

The  status  of  the  bird  locally  is  indicated  first,  followed  by  a colon. 
Resident  denotes  the  presence  of  a bird  throughout  the  year  and  one  that  is 
a known  breeder  within  the  region;  summer  resident  indicates  a locally 
breeding  bird  that  is  absent  in  the  winter,  while  winter  resident  refers  to 
a bird  normally  present  throughout  the  winter  season  but  absent  during 
the  breeding  season.  Visitant  is  used  to  denote  a bird  that  may  be  found  in 
the  region  at  any  season  but  is  unknown  as  a breeding  bird  locally;  visitant, 
modified  by  a seasonal  name,  indicates  a species  that  occurs  during  that 
season  but  is  not  normally  found  locally  throughout  that  season  or  else 
does  not  occur  regularly  every  year  during  that  season.  Transient  refers 
to  birds  that  are  present  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations;  if  the 
bird  occurs  in  but  one  of  the  two  migrational  periods,  the  appropriate 
modifying  seasonal  name  is  given.  If  there  is  a marked  increase  in 
abundance  during  a migrational  period  as  compared  with  the  resident 
season,  the  term  “transient”  is  also  included  in  the  status. 

Following  the  status,  relative  seasonal  abundance  is  indicated.  The 
following  terms  are  used,  in  order  of  decreasing  abundance:  abundant, 
common , fairly  common,  uncommon,  rare,  very  rare,  casual  and  accidental. 
For  birds  that  have  been  recorded  locally  five  or  fewer  times,  the  last 
three  terms  above  are  applied:  accidental  refers  to  one  record,  casual  to 
two  (or  to  one  in  instances  where  further  occurrences  may  be  expected) 
and  very  rare  to  three  or  more  records.  These  terms  are  not  strictly 
followed  in  cases  where  birds  are  regular  during  one  season  but  extremely 
rare  in  others;  in  such  cases,  “accidental”  pertains  to  a record  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  Birds  listed  as  extinct  locally  may  be  either  totally 
extinct  (e.g.,  Passenger  Pigeon)  or  else  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  re- 
occurrence in  the  Louisville  region  is  highly  unlikely. 

If  a species  is  present  during  two  or  more  consecutive  seasons  during 
the  year  but  varies  in  abundance  between  these  seasons,  the  time  of 
abundance  peak  is  given. 

Extreme  dates  of  occurrence  are  presented  for  all  species  not  occurring 
throughout  the  year.  If  the  year  of  record  for  these  dates  is  known,  it  is 
included  in  parentheses;  omissions  of  years  are  for  records  prior  to  1945. 

All  records  for  rarities,  with  pertinent  data,  names  of  observers  and 
information  on  prior  publication,  are  presented  in  full.  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  is  abbreviated  “K.W.”;  Mengel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky  refers  to 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  Monograph  No.  3,  published  in  1965. 

Localities  are  denoted  where  deemed  important;  all  such  localities 
pertain  to  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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An  asterisk  (*)  before  the  species  name  indicates  that  it  has  been 
found  breeding  within  the  Louisville  region.  The  symbol  (f)  refers  to  an 
extinct  form.  Species  accounts  enclosed  entirely  in  square  brackets  are 
considered  hypothetical  (either  sight  records  by  a single  observer  or  else 
those  for  which  submitted  details  were  insufficient  to  validate  the  identi- 
fication). 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  herein  is  300,  which  includes  119 
known  breeding  species,  11  hypothetical  ones,  and  four  that  are  extinct. 

A complete  list  of  observers  contributing  to  this  annotated  list  is  as 
follows:  Kenneth  P.  Able;  Mrs.  Yancey  Altsheler;  Leonard  C.  Brecher; 
Frank  Bunce;  Maurice  Burns;  Virginia  Calvert;  Floyd  S.  Carpenter;  Mrs. 
Herbert  Clay;  William  Clay;  Arch  Cole;  Helen  Cole;  Joseph  Croft;  Walter 
Ellison;  Diane  Elmore;  Jackie  Elmore;  Henry  Fitzhugh,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Austin 
Gresham;  Emily  Halverson;  Ray  Harm;  Mrs.  Baylor  Hickman;  Dorothy 
Hobson;  Dennis  R.  Holding;  Mrs.  Charles  Horner;  Barry  Howard;  Don  R. 
Ice;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ingram;  Wilbur  Jackson;  Howard  P.  Jones;  James  Keyes; 
Frank  Krull;  Harvey  B.  Lovell;  Mrs.  Spencer  F.  Martin;  Karl  Maslowski; 
Dorothea  McConnell;  Robert  M.  Mengel;  Eric  Mills;  A1  Mirus;  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.;  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.;  Mrs.  Condict  Moore;  Catherine  H. 
Noland;  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.;  Donald  Parker;  Jim  Pasikowski;  Ruth 
Pepperell;  Robert  Quaife;  Worth  Randle;  Lene  Rauth;  Harry  Rea;  Jon 
Rickert;  Arthur  S.  Ricketts;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Robertson;  Thane  S.  Robin- 
son; William  Rowe;  Evelyn  Schneider;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon;  Mabel  Slack; 
Lawrence  D.  Smith;  Roderick  Sommers;  Anne  L.  Stamm;  Frederick  W. 
Stamm;  Robert  Steilberg;  Donald  Summerfield;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie;  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Thacher;  R.  Haven  Wiley;  Armin  Willig;  David  Wilson;  James  B. 
Young;  Preston  Young. 

In  the  annotated  list,  the  Elmores,  Monroes  and  Stamms  are  treated 
in  the  following  manner:  “Elmore”  refers  to  Jackie  Elmore,  “Elmores” 
to  both  Diane  and  Jackie  Elmore;  “Monroes”  pertains  to  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Sr.  and  Jr.;  “Stamm”  indicates  Anne  L.  Stamm,  while  “Stamms”  refers 
to  both  Anne  L.  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

I wish  to  extend  special  thanks  to  Anne  L.  Stamm,  our  regional 
representative  for  American  Birds,  who  has  acted  as  recipient  and  com- 
piler for  all  unusual  records  for  Kentucky.  Any  additions,  corrections  or 
changes  to  the  following  annotated  list  should  be  forwarded  to  her  (9101 
Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222;  telephone,  502-425-1635)  as  well  as  to 
myself  (Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208; 
telephone,  502-588-6771  or  502-245-8084). 

COMMON  LOON.  Gavia  immer.  Transient  and  winter  visitant; 
fairly  common  in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
in  November.  8 October  (1954) -5  June  (1976). 

RED-THROATED  LOON.  Gavia  stellata.  Spring  visitant:  casual. 
One  record:  30  April  1967,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  at  Indian  Hills  (Able  K.W. 
43:  58-59,  1967). 

RED-NECKED  GREBE.  Podiceps  grisegena.  Fall,  winter  and 
spring  visitant:  very  rare.  Five  records:  17  March  1934,  one  bird  on  pond 
near  Glenview  (Monroe  Sr.  and  Mengel,  K.W.  15:  38,  1939);  23  October 
1938,  specimen  taken  on  Ohio  River  near  Twelve-mile  Island,  Oldham  Co. 
(Monroe  Sr.  and  Mengel,  ibid.)  ; 7 November  and  1 December  1967,  one 
bird  on  Ohio  River  above  Louisville  harbor  (Able)  ; 18  November  1972, 
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four  birds  in  flight  over  Ohio  River  at  Six-mile  Island  (Monroe  Jr.)  ; 7 
December  1975,  three  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Summerfield) . 

HORNED  GREBE.  Podiceps  auritus.  Transient  and  winter  visitant: 
fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter;  two  records  of  late  spring 
stragglers  in  breeding  plumage;  peak  of  abundance  in  April  and  from  late 
October  to  late  November.  12  October  (1974) -13  May;  17  June  1934  (Mon- 
roe Sr.)  ; 25  May-4  June  1947,  one  bird  on  Cherokee  Park  Lake  (Monroes). 

EARED  GREBE.  Podiceps  nigricollis.  Winter  and  spring  visitant: 
rare.  17  November  (1972)-17  January  (1974)  ; 2 April  1964,  one  bird,  Lake 
Nevin,  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Altsheler  and  Noland)  ; 12  May 
1968,  one  bird  in  breeding  plumage,  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills  (Wil- 
son and  Pepperell). 

WESTERN  GREBE.  Aechmophorus  occidentals.  Winter  visitant: 
very  rare.  Three  records:  6 December  (Sommers,  Lovell,  Brecher  and 
Carpenter)  and  21  December  1958  (Monroes),  one  bird,  Louisville  harbor; 
1-2  November  1972,  one  bird,  Louisville  harbor  (Robertson,  K.W.  49:  19, 
1973)  ; 17  December  1975-21  January  1976,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and 
Towhead  Island  (Parker,  many  observers). 

*PIED-BILLED  GREBE.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Resident:  fairly 

common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
in  March  and  April  and  in  October  and  early  November;  breeding  (at  least 
formerly)  on  marshes  and  ponds. 

WHITE  PELICAN.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  Spring  and  fall 
visitant:  very  rare.  Five  records:  5 September  and  16  October  1938,  two 
birds  and  one  bird,  respectively,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Hobson,  Auk  56:  327, 
1939)  ; 18-21  September  1965,  one  bird  photographed,  LaGrange,  Oldham 
Co.  (Able)  ; 18-27  October  1967,  eight  birds  on  lake  near  Stephensburg, 
Hardin  Co.,  specimen  taken  on  24  October  (Able) ; 22  April  1974,  one  bird, 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Burns)  ; 8-11  May  1975,  one  bird,  Community  Park 
Lake,  New  Albany,  Floyd  Co.,  Ind.  (Rauth,  Elmores,  Parker). 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT.  Phalacrocorax  auritus.  Vis- 
itant: rare  in  winter  and  during  migrational  periods  (formerly  uncommon 
in  migration),  casual  in  summer.  1 August  (1959) -21  May;  3 June  1967, 
one  bird,  Louisville  harbor  (Brecher). 

[ANHINGA.  Anhinga  anhinga.  Summer  visitant:  accidental.  One 
record:  4 June  1964,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  at  Six-mile  Island  (Carpenter, 
K.W.,  40:  70-71,  1964).] 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Ardea  herodias.  Transient  and  visitant: 
common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  late  March  to  early  May  and  from  mid-July  to  late  October;  not 
known  to  breed  locally. 

*GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  summer,  accidental  in  winter.  26  March-25  October 
(1942) ; 25  December  1970,  one  bird,  at  pond  near  Crestwood,  Oldham  Co. 
(Monroe  Jr.). 
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LITTLE  BLUE  HERON.  Florida  caerulea.  Spring,  summer  and  fall 
visitant:  uncommon  (formerly  common)  in  summer  and  fall,  rare  in  spring; 
white-plumaged  immatures  predominate  in  fall,  blue  adults  in  spring.  9 
April  (1967) -18  May  (1957);  29  June  (1973)-5  October  (1952). 

CATTLE  EGRET.  Bubulcus  ibis.  Spring  visitant:  very  rare.  Five 
records:  16  April  1970,  four  birds  near  Goshen,  Oldham  Co.  (Hickman); 
31  May  1971,  four  birds,  Standiford  Airport,  Louisville  (Monroe  Jr.)  ; 20 
April  1972,  four  birds,  Lentz’s  Pond,  Harrods  Creek  (Pasikowski  and  Cal- 
vert) ; 4 May  1973,  four  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Elmore  and  Parker)  ; 
17-19  April  1974,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Pasikowski,  many  observers). 

GREAT  EGRET.  Casmerodius  albus.  Visitant:  uncommon  in  spring, 
summer  and  fall  (formerly  common  in  late  summer  and  fall),  accidental 
in  winter.  10  April  (1958)-7  November  (1967);  10  February  1957,  one 
bird,  roadside  pond  in  Meade  Co.  (Steilberg). 

SNOWY  EGRET.  Egretta  thula.  Spring  and  fall  visitant:  rare 
(formerly  fairly  common  in  fall).  17  April  (1955)-26  May  (1976);  28 
July-16  September  (1950). 

*BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nycticorax  nycticorax.  Resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  migration  and  summer,  uncommon  (formerly  rare) 
in  winter;  breeding  colonies  known  (at  least  formerly)  from  Six-mile 
Island,  Sand  Island  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-March  to  early  November. 

* YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctanassa  violacea. 
Summer  resident:  uncommon;  unknown  locally  prior  to  1948;  breeding 
colonies  in  Indian  Hills  (Halverson,  K.W.  31:  64-65,  1955)  and  Cherokee 
Park  (Fitzhugh,  K.W.  35:  59-65,  1959).  23  March  (1952) -12  October 
(1952). 

*LEAST  BITTERN.  Ixobrychus  exilis.  Transient  and  (formerly) 
summer  resident:  very  rare  in  migration,  formerly  uncommon  in  summer; 
breeding  prior  to  1940  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills.  12  April-11 
September. 

AMERICAN  BITTERN.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Transient:  uncom- 
mon in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  17  March  (1948) -17  May;  2 September 
1951  (Monroes)  ; 25  September  1965,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Able)  ; 
24  June  1958,  one  crippled  bird,  Louisville  (Croft)  ; 26  October  1975,  one 
bird,  Indiana  ponds,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Elmores). 

WOOD  STORK.  Mycteria  americana.  Fall  visitant:  accidental.  One 
record:  5,  12  and  18  August  1934,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe  Sr. 
and  Mengel,  K.W.  15:  39,  1939). 

[GLOSSY  IBIS.  Plegadis  sp.  Spring  visitant:  accidental.  One  record: 
1 May  1963,  one  bird,  Lake  Nevin,  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co. 
(Bunce  and  P.  Young),  not  identified  to  species.] 

MUTE  SWAN.  Cygnus  olor.  Winter  visitant:  casual.  Two  records: 
24  November-23  December  1967,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  at  Towhead  Island 
(many  observers)  ; 13  September-30  October  1975,  one  or  two  birds,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (Elmores  and  Parker). 
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WHISTLING  SWAN.  Cygnus  columbianus.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  rare.  13  October  (1937) -12  March  (1966). 

*CANADA  GOOSE.  Branta  canadensis.  Resident:  fairly  common  to 
common  in  fall,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  winter  and  spring,  rare  in 
summer;  peak  of  abundance  in  late  October;  breeding  locally  of  feral  birds 
reported  from  Bernheim  Forest  Park  in  Bullitt  Co.,  from  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery,  Louisville,  and  from  near  Goshen,  Oldham  Co. 

WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE.  Anser  albifrons.  Spring  and  fall  vis- 
itant: very  rare.  Three  records:  14  March  1970,  one  adult,  Ohio  River  at 
Cox’s  Park,  Louisville  (Holding,  K.W.  46:  55,  1970);  20  April-17  May 
1970,  one  adult,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  possibly  same  individual  as 
in  earlier  report  (Robertson,  K.W.  46:  56,  1970);  17  October  1971,  one 
immature,  Indiana  ponds,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Pasikowski  and  Smith). 

SNOW  GOOSE.  Chen  caerulescens.  Transient  and  visitant:  uncom- 
mon to  rare  in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter,  spring  and  summer;  dark-phased 
birds  (“Blue  Goose”)  usually  outnumber  white-phased  birds  (“Snow 
Goose”) ; peak  of  abundance  in  late  October  and  early  November.  22  Sep- 
tember (1955) -4  January  (1949);  9 April,  one  blue  morph  (Monroe  Sr.); 
29  May  1973,  two  blue  morphs,  near  Goshen,  Oldham  Co.,  apparently  at- 
tempted nesting  on  island  in  small  farm  pond,  one  individual  remaining 
into  July  (Monroe  Jr.,  Hickman,  many  observers)  ; 8-10  May  1975,  one 
blue  morph,  Community  Park  Lake,  New  Albany,  Floyd  Co.,  Ind.  (Elmores, 
Rauth,  Parker). 

*M ALLARD.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Resident:  common  in  winter,  un- 
common to  fairly  common  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  October 
to  late  March. 

BLACK  DUCK.  Anas  rubripes.  Winter  resident  and  summer  vis- 
itant: common  in  winter,  very  rare  in  summer;  does  not  breed  locally.  5 
October  (1965)-20  May  (1975);  25  June  1939,  one  possibly  crippled  bird 
(Monroe  Sr.)  ; 16  July-26  August  1966,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamms, 
Able);  9 July  1975,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamms). 

GADWALL.  Anas  strepera.  Winter  resident  and  spring  transient: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-March  to  mid-April.  9 October  (1974) -28  May  (1975). 

PINTAIL.  Anas  acuta.  Transient  and  visitant:  uncommon  (former- 
ly common)  in  migration,  rare  in  winter,  accidental  in  summer;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  February  to  early  April  and  in  October.  28  August 
(1949) -4  May  (1958)  ; 22  July,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  crecca.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  mid-March  to  mid- April;  all  local  records  pertain  to  the  North 
American  race,  A.  c.  carolinensis.  1 August  (1964) -7  May  (1950). 

*BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  discors.  Transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent: common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  breeding  locally  in 
1939,  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills  (Monroe  Sr.),  in  1965,  at  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (Stamm  and  Jones,  K.W.  42:  39-43,  1966),  and  since  1973, 
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regularly  in  ponds  along  the  Ohio  River;  peak  of  abundance  in  March  and 
April  and  in  September  and  October.  2 March  (1957) -18  November;  20 
February  1975,  one  male,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville  (Slack). 

EUROPEAN  WIGEON.  Anas  penelope.  Spring  visitant:  casual. 
Three  records:  22-28  February  1939,  two  males  and  one  female  on  22 
February,  one  male  remaining  until  28  February  when  collected,  on  Lentz’s 
Pond,  near  Harrods  Creek  (Monroe  Sr.  and  Mengel,  K.W.  15:  40,  1939); 
19  April  1957,  one  male  in  a flooded  field  off  Brownsboro  Road  (Stamm 
and  Croft)  ; 20  March  1967,  three  males  in  a flooded  field,  Country  Club 
Lane,  Indian  Hills  (Carpenter,  Schneider  and  Stamm). 

AMERICAN  WIGEON.  Anas  americana.  Transient  and  winter 
resident:  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  February  to  mid-April.  10  September  (1967) -15  May 
(1938);  15  June  1965,  one  bird  (Stamm  and  Thacher). 

NORTHERN  SHOVELER.  Anas  clypeata.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall  and  winter.  12  February- 
4 May  (1938);  29  August  (1975)-27  December  (1966). 

*WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Resident:  fairly  common  in  spring  and 
fall,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  summer,  uncommon  to  rare  in  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  from  mid-March  to  late  April  and  in  late  October  and 
early  November. 

REDHEAD.  Ay  thy  a americana.  Winter  resident:  uncommon.  18 

October-12  May  (1968). 

RING-NECKED  DUCK.  Ay  thy  a collaris.  Transient  and  winter 
resident:  common  in  spring,  fairly  common  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-March  to  late  April.  12  October  (1974) -13  May;  24 
August-7  September  1963,  one  crippled  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Noland, 
K.W.  43:  7,  1967). 

CANVASBACK.  Aythya  valisineria.  Winter  resident:  fairly  com- 
mon. 12  October  (1974) -20  April  (1964)  ; 12  May  1962,  three  birds,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (Brecher  and  Carpenter,  K.W.  43:  7,  1967). 

GREATER  SCAUP.  Aythya  marila.  Winter  resident:  uncommon  to 
rare.  30  October  (1960) -30  April  (1966). 

LESSER  SCAUP.  Aythya  affinis.  Winter  resident  and  summer 
visitant:  common  in  winter,  very  rare  in  summer;  does  not  breed  locally. 
7 October  (1965) -11  June;  flock  of  22  birds  recorded  on  the  11  June  date 
(Monroe  Sr.)  ; 9 July,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE.  Bucephala  clangula.  Winter  resident: 
uncommon  (formerly  fairly  common).  7 November  (1959)-21  April  (1949). 

BUFFLEHEAD.  Bucephala  albeola.  Winter  resident:  uncommon. 

28  October-23  April  (1962). 

OLDSQUAW.  Clangula  hy emails.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  4 Novem- 
ber-4 May  (1965). 
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HARLEQUIN  DUCK.  Histrionicus  histrionicus.  Spring  visitant: 
accidental.  One  record : 8 March  1967,  one  male  in  a marina  off  Ohio 
River,  near  Harrods  Creek,  many  observers  (Gresham  and  Moore,  K.W. 
43:  65,  1967). 

WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER.  Melanitta  deglandi.  Winter  visitant: 
rare.  27  October  (1945) -7  April  (1964). 

SURF  SCOTER.  Melanitta  perspicillata.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  16 
October  (1940) -21  December  (1963). 

BLACK  SCOTER.  Melanitta  nigra.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  7 No- 
vember (1967) -21  December  (1963)  ; 17  February  1957,  two  birds,  Louis- 
ville harbor  (Sommers,  K.W.  33:  56-57,  1957). 

RUDDY  DUCK.  Oxyura  jamwicensis.  Transient  and  visitant:  un- 
common in  migration  and  winter,  very  rare  in  summer;  does  not  breed 
locally.  19  October-10  May  (1956)  ; summer  1952,  one  bird  throughout  sea- 
son at  Louisville;  July  1963,  one  bird,  McNeeley  Lake  (Carpenter). 

*HOODED  MERGANSER.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Resident:  fairly 
common  in  spring,  rare  in  summer,  fall  and  winter;  breeds  locally  (at  least 
formerly)  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-March  to  early  May. 

COMMON  MERGANSER.  Mergus  merganser.  Winter  resident:  un- 
common to  rare  (formerly  common).  30  October-19  April. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER.  Mergus  serrator.  Transient  and 
winter  resident:  fairly  common  to  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in 
winter;  peak  of  abundance  during  April  and  in  mid-November.  17  Septem- 
ber (1961) -18  May  (1967);  4 August  1962,  two  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Croft)  ; 1500  birds,  Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  on  18  November  1972  (Beck- 
ham Bird  Club,  many  observers). 

*TURKEY  VULTURE.  Cathartes  aura.  Resident:  common  in  mi- 
gration and  summer,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid- 
February  to  mid-November. 

*BLACK  VULTURE.  Coragyps  atratus.  Resident:  uncommon  to  rare 
(formerly  fairly  common  to  common). 

f SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE.  Elanoides  forficatus.  Extinct  locally; 
recorded  formerly  as  nesting  near  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Audubon,  Birds  of 
America  1:  79). 

MISSISSIPPI  KITE.  Ictinia  misisippiensis.  Spring  and  summer 
visitant:  very  rare.  Five  records:  26  May  1935,  two  birds,  Bernheim  Forest 
Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Carpenter  and  Schneider)  ; 26  June  1937,  one  bird, 
Charlestown,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Carpenter,  K.W.  13:  29-30,  1937);  3 May 
1953,  one  bird,  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville  (Stamm  and  H.  Cole,  K.W.  30:  12, 

1954) ;  31  May  1955,  one  bird,  Cherokee  Park  (Carpenter,  K.W.  31:  70, 

1955)  ; 19  July  1967,  one  bird,  over  University  of  Louisville  Belknap  Cam- 
pus (Robinson). 
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GOSHAWK.  Accipiter  gentilis.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  17  December 
(1972) -23  March  (1946). 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK.  Accipiter  striatus.  Visitant:  uncom- 

mon in  migration  and  winter,  very  rare  in  summer;  not  known  to  breed 
locally;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid-March  to  late  April  and  from  mid- 
October  to  late  November. 

*COOPER’S  HAWK.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Resident:  uncommon  to  rare 
(formerly  fairly  common  in  migration)  ; peak  of  abundance  in  late  March 
and  April  and  in  November. 

*RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Resident:  fairly  com- 
mon to  common  in  migration  and  winter,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-October  to  early  May;  both  the  pale  race  (B.  j.  krideri) 
and  the  melanistic  form  of  the  western  rare  (B.  j.  calurus)  have  been  re- 
corded locally  in  winter  ; one  record  of  “Harlan’s  Hawk”  (B.  j.  harlani), 
29  December  1956,  one  adult,  near  Harmony  Village,  Oldham  Co.  (Monroes). 

*RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  Buteo  lineatus.  Resident:  uncommon 
(formerly  fairly  common)  in  migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter  (for- 
merly uncommon)  ; peak  of  abundance  from  mid-March  to  early  May  and 
from  mid-September  to  late  October. 

*BRO  AD-WINGED  HAWK.  Buteo  platypterus.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-April  to  early  May  and  in  late  September  and  early 
October.  8 April  (1958) -7  October  (1956). 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK.  Buteo  lagopus.  Winter  visitant:  uncom- 
mon to  rare.  30  October-13  March. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Winter  visitant:  casual. 
Three  records:  27  December  1948,  one  bird  (Carpenter)  ; 20  February  1966, 
one  immature,  Otter  Creek  Park,  Meade  Co.  (Stamms)  ; 22  December  1972, 
one  bird,  West  Point,  Meade  Co.  (Jackson). 

BALD  EAGLE.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  rare  (formerly  uncommon) . 21  September  (1956)-10  May  (1966); 
26  August,  1956,  one  adult  (Monroe  Sr.). 

MARSH  HAWK.  Circus  cyaneus.  Transient  and  visitant:  uncom- 
mon to  rare  (formerly  common)  in  migration  and  winter,  very  rare  in 
summer;  does  not  breed  locally.  27  July  (1946) -26  May;  19  June  1966,  one 
bird,  north  of  Big  Spring,  Meade  Co.  (Able)  ; 21  June  1969,  one  bird,  near 
Goshen,  Oldham  Co.  (Croft,  K.W.  48:  39,  1972). 

OSPREY.  Pandion  haliaetus.  Transient  and  winter  visitant:  un- 
common (formerly  fairly  common)  in  migration,  casual  in  winter.  23 
March  (1965)-25  May;  21  August-4  November  (1973);  20  July,  one  bird 
(Monroes);  15  January-12  February,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Falco  peregrinus.  Visitant:  very  rare 

(formerly  uncommon)  ; not  known  to  have  bred  locally;  peak  of  abundance 
from  early  September  to  late  January  in  former  years.  5 July-8  May. 
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MERLIN.  Falco  columbarius.  Transient  and  winter  visitant:  rare 
(formerly  uncommon)  in  fall  migration,  very  rare  in  winter  and  spring; 
peak  of  abundance  in  October.  15  September  (1950) -29  December  (1963) ; 
9 April  1948,  one  bird  (Monroes)  ; 3 May  1959,  one  bird  (Beckham  Bird 
Club)  ; 7 May  1961,  one  bird  (Stamms  and  H.  Cole)  ; 15  March  1973,  one 
bird,  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Robertson). 

* AMERICAN  KESTREL.  Falco  sparverius.  Resident:  common  in 
migration  and  winter,  fairly  common  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-September  to  mid-May. 

*RUFFED  GROUSE.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Resident:  rare;  known 
breeding  locally  only  in  forested  areas  of  Bullitt,  Hardin  and  Meade 
counties;  6 April  1950,  one  bird  picked  up  dazed  on  a Louisville  city  street 
(Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  p.  225). 

*BOBWHITE.  Colinus  virginianus.  Resident:  common. 

CHUKAR.  Alectoris  chukar.  Resident:  very  rare  (probably  extinct 
locally) ; introduced  and  established  (at  least  formerly)  in  Bernheim 
Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co.;  no  reports  in  recent  years. 

*TURKEY.  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Resident:  rare;  introduced,  estab- 
lished and  breeding  in  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co. 

fWHOOPING  CRANE.  Grus  americana.  Extinct  locally,  recorded 
formerly  as  a visitant  to  ponds  near  Louisville  (Audubon,  Birds  of  America 
5:  188-197). 

SANDHILL  CRANE.  Grus  canadensis.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: rare  in  migration,  casual  in  winter.  7 March  (1967) -6  April  (1938) ; 
17  September  (1960) -29  November  (1974)  ; 15  December  1975,  25  birds, 
Louisville  (Palmer-Ball);  1 May  1976,  four  birds,  Louisville  (Pasikowski) . 

*KING  RAIL.  Rallus  elegans.  Transient  and  summer  resident:  very 
rare  (formerly  uncommon)  ; bred  until  late  1930’s  in  Caperton’s  Swamp, 
Indian  Hills;  no  recent  breeding  records.  21  April-27  August. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL.  Rallus  limicola.  Transient  and  winter  visitant: 
rare  in  migration,  casual  in  winter.  17  April  (1948)-10  May  (1947);  7 
October  1951,  one  bird,  ceilometer  kill  at  Standiford  Field,  Louisville 
(Lovell)  ; 23  October  1965,  one  bird,  WTIAS-TV  tower  kill,  Floyd  Co.,  Inc. 
(Monroe  Jr.)  ; 23  December  1950,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  bank,  Oldham  Co. 
(Monroe  Sr.)  ; 2 November  1974,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Palmer-Ball)  ; 31 
March  1975,  one  bird,  Indiana  ponds,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Rea,  Elmores, 
Parker)  ; 24  August  1975,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Palmer-Ball). 

SORA.  Porzana  Carolina.  Transient  and  summer  visitant:  uncom- 
mon in  migration,  casual  in  summer;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  26  March- 
17  May  (1947,  1967);  21  August  (1955)-10  October  (1967);  22  July,  one 
bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

PURPLE  GALLINULE.  Porphyrula  martinica.  Spring  visitant: 
accidental.  One  record:  8 May  1967,  one  bird  collected,  Caperton’s  Swamp, 
Indian  Hills  (Monroe  Jr.  and  Able,  K.W.  44:  55,  1968). 
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COMMON  GALLINULE.  Gallinula  chloropus.  Transient:  rare  in 
spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  6 April  (1952) -19  May  (1938)  ; 17  September 
(1960)-3  November  (1952);  1 August  1954,  one  bird  banded  (Stamm). 

AMERICAN  COOT.  Fulica  americana.  Transient  and  visitant:  com- 
mon in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter,  rare  in  summer;  not  known  to 
breed  locally;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid-March  to  mid-May  and  from 
early  October  to  late  November.  10  September-28  June  (1957)  ; 9 July,  one 
bird  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 16  July  1966,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamm). 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER.  Charadrius  semipalmatus.  Transient 
and  summer  visitant:  fairly  common  in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in 
summer.  2 May  (1965) -3  June  (1967)  ; 22  July  (1963) -26  October  (1946)  ; 
23-24  June  1966,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Rowe,  Able  and  Brecher). 

PIPING  PLOVER.  Charadrius  melodus.  Fall  transient:  rare.  20 
July  (1963) -11  October  (1971). 

*KILLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Resident:  common  in  summer, 
uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  May  to  mid-October. 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  Transient: 
uncommon  in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  27  March  (1955) -17  April  (1952);  4 
August  (1964)-22  November  (1967). 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  squatarola.  Transient:  un- 
common in  fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  22  July-27  November  (1966)  ; 1 June, 
two  birds  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 8 May  1955,  one  bird  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE.  Arenaria  interpres.  Transient:  uncommon 
in  fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  24  July  (1966)-21  October  (1964,  1966);  10 
May  1976,  two  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Parker,  Palmer-Ball)  ; 22  May 
1976,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Palmer-Ball). 

* AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Resident:  uncommon  in 
migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance  in  February  and 
March  and  in  November. 

COMMON  SNIPE.  Gallinago  gallinago.  Transient  and  winter  resi- 
dent: common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early 
March  to  early  May  and  in  October.  14  August  (1975) -13  May. 

UPLAND  SANDPIPER.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer visitant:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak  of 
abundance  in  April;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  3 April-10  September 
(1959). 

* SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Actitis  macularia.  Transient  and  summer 
resident:  common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from 
late  April  to  late  May  and  from  late  July  to  late  September;  breeding 
locally  at  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  7 April-5  November  (1967). 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER.  Tringa  solitaria.  Transient:  fairly  com- 
mon to  common.  14  March  (1954) -27  May;  6 July  (1975) -30  October 
(1966). 
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GREATER  YELLOWLEGS.  Tringa  melanoleuca.  Transient:  un- 
common to  fairly  common.  4 March-30  May  (1965)  ; 9 July  (1975) -12  No- 
vember (1967). 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS.  Tringa  flavipes.  Transient:  fairly  com- 
mon to  common.  4 March-27  May  (1968)  ; 8 July  (1975) -11  November 
(1951). 

WILLET.  Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus.  Transient:  rare  in  fall, 
casual  in  spring.  1 August  (1954)-14  September  (1947);  5 May  1976,  37 
birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Parker). 

RED  KNOT.  Calidris  oanutus.  Fall  transient:  rare.  20  August 
(1967)-16  September  (1961). 

[PURPLE  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  maritima.  Winter  visitant:  acci- 
dental. One  record:  18  December  1949,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Sum- 
merfield  and  Lovell,  K.W.  26:  26-27,  1950).] 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  melanotos.  Transient  and  vis- 
itant: common  in  migration,  casual  in  summer,  accidental  in  winter.  14 
March  (1954)-3Q  May  (1965);  19  July  (1967)-17  November  (1963);  18 
December  1949,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Summerfield  and  Lovell)  ; 
13-20  June  1965,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamm,  Brecher  and  Croft, 
K.W.  43:  9-10,  1967). 

WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  fusdcollis.  Transient: 
rare  in  fall,  casual  in  spring.  27  August  (1966) -17  October  (1964)  ; 12  May 
1968,  two  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes)  ; 8 May  1976,  one  bird,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (Monroe  Jr.,  Pasikowski,  Smith  and  Rickert). 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  bairdii.  Fall  transient:  uncommon 
to  rare.  22  July  (1962) -26  October  (1946). 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  minutilla.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  migration,  very  rare  in  winter.  29  April-30  May 
(1965);  8 July  (1975) -22  November  (1964);  7-8  December  1946,  three 
birds,  one  collected  on  8 December,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes)  ; 21-22 
December  1963,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Able)  ; 8 June  1972,  two  birds, 
near  Flaherty,  Meade  Co.  (Monroe  Jr.). 

DUNLIN.  Calidris  alpina.  Transient  and  winter  visitant:  uncommon 
to  rare  in  fall,  casual  in  spring  and  winter.  14  September  (1963) -22  No- 
vember (1964)  ; 18  December  1949,  two  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Summer- 
field  and  Lovell)  ; 15  May  1960,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  at  Twelve-mile  Island, 
Oldham  Co.  (Wiley)  ; 12  May  1968,  seven  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Mon- 
roes) ; 1 September  1973,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamms). 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  pusilla.  Transient:  com- 
mon in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring.  2 May  (1965) -30  May  (1965);  10  July 
(1971) -21  October  (1951). 

WESTERN  SANDPIPER.  Calidris  mauri.  Fall  transient  and  sum- 
mer visitant:  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  fall,  casual  in  summer.  12 
July  (1973)-21  October  (1966);  12  June  1965,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Brecher,  K.W.  43:  10,  1967). 
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SANDERLING.  Calidris  alba.  Fall  transient:  uncommon  to  rare. 
12  July  (1973)-21  October  (1967). 

SHORT-BILLED  DOWITCHER.  Limnodromus  griseus.  Transient: 
uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  12  July  (1964) -20  Oc- 
tober; 6 May  1956,  one  bird  (Stamm,  Sommers,  Croft  and  Mills);  6 May 
1967,  two  birds,  Indiana  ponds,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.,  and  one  bird,  River  Road, 
Louisville  (Able  and  Monroes)  ; 7 May  1972,  four  birds,  Indiana  ponds, 
Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Monroe  Jr.) ; 11  May  1974,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Monroe 
Jr.). 


LONG-BILLED  DOWITCHER.  Limnodromus  scolopaceus.  Fall 
transient:  casual.  Two  definite  records:  19  October  1946,  one  collected, 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  p.  253) ; 10  October  1967, 
one  collected,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Able). 

STILT  SANDPIPER.  Micropalama  himantopus.  Transient;  uncom- 
mon in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  3 April-8May  (1955);  19  July  (1950)-28  Oc- 
tober (1972). 

BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.  Tryngites  subruficollis.  Fall 
transient:  uncommon  to  rare.  8 August  (1963) -28  September. 

[MARBLED  GODWIT.  Limosa  fedoa.  Fall  visitant:  accidental.  One 
record:  9 August  1950,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Lovell  (Mengel,  Birds 
of  Kentucky,  p.  517).] 

AMERICAN  AVOCET.  Recurvirostra  americana.  Fall  visitant: 
casual.  Two  records:  16  October  1970,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamm, 
K.W.  47 : 20,  1971)  ; 25  October  (12  birds)  and  26  October  1975  (two  birds), 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Parker  and  Elmore,  K.W.  52:  15,  1976). 

RED  PHALAROPE.  Phalaropus  fulicarius.  Fall  transient  and  win- 
ter visitant:  very  rare.  Five  records:  October  1808,  100  birds,  Ohio  River 
at  Louisville,  Audubon  (Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  p.  256)  ; 2 October 
1948,  one  collected,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes)  ; 28  September  1949,  one 
banded  and  released,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lovell)  ; 3 October  1951,  one  bird, 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Cincinnati  Bird  Club)  ; 17  December  1971,  one  bird, 
southwestern  Jefferson  Co.  ( Summerf ield,  K.W.  48:  18,  1972). 

WILSON’S  PHALAROPE.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Transient:  rare  in 
fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  25  July  (1967)-17  September  (1959);  6-7  May 
1933,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.) ; 26  April  1956,  three  birds,  Louisville  Country 
Club  Lane  (Noland,  K.W.  33:  46,  1956). 

NORTHERN  PHALAROPE.  Lobipes  lobatus.  Fall  transient:  rare. 
24  August  (1946) -9  October  (1947). 

GLAUCOUS  GULL.  Larus  hyperboreus.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  19 
November  (1967) -26  February  (1942). 

ICELAND  GULL.  Larus  glaucoides.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  9 February  1952,  one  bird  in  first  winter  plumage,  near  Ohio 
River  at  Harrods  Creek  (Monroes,  K.W.  29:  13,  1953). 
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HERRING  GULL.  Lams  argentatus.  Winter  resident  and  summer 
visitant:  common  in  winter,  casual  in  summer.  18  September  (1960) -17 
May;  23  June  1964,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Carpenter,  K.W.  40:  55, 
1964)  ; 16-24  July  1966,  one  collected,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Able). 

RING-BILLED  GULL.  Lams  delawarensis.  Winter  resident  and 
summer  visitant:  common  in  winter,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 
from  early  December  to  mid- April,  rarest  from  mid-May  to  early  September. 

LAUGHING  GULL.  Lams  atricilla.  Spring  visitant:  very  rare. 
Three  records:  16-18  May  1967,  one  adult  collected,  Shippingport  Island, 
Louisville  (Monroe  Jr.  and  Able,  K.W.  44:  55-56,  1968);  7 May  1971,  one 
adult,  Louisville  harbor  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe  Jr.)  ; 7 May  1972, 
one  adult,  Louisville  harbor  (Monroe  Jr.). 

FRANKLIN’S  GULL.  Lams  pipixcan.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: rare  in  fall  and  winter,  casual  in  spring.  30  September  (1961)-1 
January  (1958)  ; 12  May  1960,  three  birds,  Louisville  harbor  and  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  (Stamm  and  Sommers)  ; 30  May  1964,  one  bird,  Louisville  harbor 
(Keyes)  ; 18-22  March  1967,  one  adult,  Ohio  River  from  Louisville  harbor 
to  Harrods  Creek  (Able  and  Monroe  Jr.). 

BONAPARTE’S  GULL.  Lams  Philadelphia.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  winter,  casual  in  fall.  5 October 
(1965)-10  February  (1957);  17  March  (1950)-12  May  (1968);  28  August 
1957,  one  bird  (Croft). 

BLACK-LEGGED  KITTIWAKE.  Rissa  tridactyla.  Winter  visitant: 
casual.  Three  records:  6 November  1960,  one  bird,  Ohio  River  at  Louisville 
(Wiley  and  Sommers)  ; 10-15  December  1966,  one  immature  collected, 
Louisville  harbor  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe  Jr.  and  Able,  K.W.  44:  56, 
1968);  31  October-2  December  1967,  one  immature  (two  on  2 December), 
Ohio  River  from  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  Twelve-mile  Island,  Jefferson  and 
Oldham  counties  (Able,  Monroe  Jr.  and  Beckham  Bird  Club). 

FORSTER’S  TERN.  Sterna  forsteri.  Transient:  uncommon  in  fall, 
rare  in  spring.  21  April  (1960)-16  May  (1967);  9 July  (1967)-11  October 
(1975). 

COMMON  TERN.  Sterna  himndo.  Transient  and  summer  visitant: 
uncommon  to  rare  in  migration,  very  rare  in  summer;  does  not  breed 
locally.  9 April  (1966)-26  May  (1974);  7 August  (1965)-5  October  (1965); 
4 July,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 20  July,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 22  June 
1963,  12  birds,  Sand  Island,  Louisville  (Croft)  ; 4 November,  1964,  one  im- 
mature, Sand  Island  (Able). 

*LEAST  TERN.  Sterna  albifrons.  Fall  transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent: rare;  one  breeding  record  at  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  4-8  July  1967  (F.  W. 
Stamm,  K.W.  44:  49-51,  1968).  4 July  (1967)-10  October  (1954). 

CASPIAN  TERN.  Hydroprogne  caspia.  Transient  and  summer  vis- 
itant: uncommon  to  rare  in  migration,  casual  in  summer.  14  April  (1968)- 
16  May  (1964,  1967);  20  July  (1963)-10  October  (1967);  17-27  June  1964, 
one  bird,  Louisville  (Stamms  and  Rowe). 
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BLACK  TERN.  Chlidonias  niger.  Transient:  uncommon  to  fairly 
common  in  fall,  uncommon  to  rare  in  spring;  not  known  to  breed  locally, 
at  least  since  Audubon’s  time.  27  April  (1953) -20  May;  4 July  (1973) -12 
October. 

*ROCK  DOVE.  Columba  livia.  Resident:  common. 

*MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaida  macroura.  Resident:  common. 

t PASSENGER  PIGEON  Ectopistes  migratorius.  Extinct;  formerly 
occurred  in  the  Louisville  region  in  “incalculable  numbers”;  known  breeding 
near  Shelby ville,  Shelby  Co.,  just  outside  the  Louisville  region  (Audubon, 
Birds  of  America , 5:  25-34). 

•{•CAROLINA  PARAKEET.  Conuropsis  carolinensis.  Extinct;  former- 
ly common  in  Kentucky,  including  the  Louisville  region  (Audubon,  Birds  of 

America  4:  306-310). 

* YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  to  common.  25  April  (1964) -24  October  (1960);  27 
November  1975,  one  bird,  Okolona,  Jefferson  Co.  (Elmores,  Parker  and 
Stamm). 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Transient: 
uncommon.  29  April  (1966) -10  June  (1970)  ; 4 September-4  October  (1963)  ; 
10  August  1974,  one  bird,  Indiana  ponds,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Stamms  and 
Pasikowski). 

*BARN  OWL.  Tyto  alba.  Resident:  very  rare  to  rare  (formerly  un- 
common). 

*SCREECH  OWL.  Otus  asio.  Resident:  uncommon  to  fairly  common. 

*GREAT  HORNED  OWL.  Bubo  virginianus.  Resident:  uncommon  to 
fairly  common. 

SNOWY  OWL.  Nyctea  scandiaca.  Winter  visitant:  very  rare,  oc- 
curring only  in  invasion  years  (apparently  regular  in  last  century).  6 
November  (1937) -3  February  (1965);  formerly  recorded  nearly  every 
winter  at  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Audubon,  Birds  of  America  1:  114). 

*BARRED  OWL.  Strix  varia.  Resident:  fairly  common. 

LONG-EARED  OWL.  Asio  otus.  Winter  visitant:  accidental.  One 
record:  1 November  1941,  one  bird,  2 miles  east  of  Louisville  (J.  B.  Young, 
K.W.  18:  6,  1942). 

SHORT-EARED  OWL.  Asio  flammeus.  Winter  visitant:  uncommon. 
10  October  (1940) -10  March  (1950). 

[SAW-WHET  OWL.  Aegolius  acadicus.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  October  to  mid-December  1955,  one  bird,  Jeffersontown 
(Krull).] 

*CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Summer  resi- 
dent: uncommon.  18  April  (1966) -20  July  (1962). 
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*WHIP-POOR-WILL.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  20  March  (1948) -9  October  (1965). 

*COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common  (formerly  common).  22  April  (1952)-25  October  (1960). 

*CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Summer  resident:  common. 
31  March-15  October  (1965)  ; 29  November  1975,  a single  Chaetura  at 
Louisville  may  have  been  either  this  species  or  Vaux’s  Swift,  C.  vauxi 
(Parker). 

*RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  colubris.  Sum- 
mer resident:  uncommon  to  fairly  common  (formerly  common).  19  April 
(1957) -17  October  (1964). 

*BELTED  KINGFISHER.  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Resident:  uncommon 
to  fairly  common. 

*COMMON  FLICKER.  Colaptes  auratus.  Resident:  common;  all  local 
records  pertain  to  the  eastern,  “yellow-shafted”  group  {auratus). 

*PILEATED  WOODPECKER.  Dryocopus  pileatus.  Resident:  uncom- 
mon to  fairly  common  (formerly  very  rare). 

*RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Resident: 
common. 

*RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Resi- 
dent: uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  summer,  rare  in  winter  (formerly 
common  at  all  seasons)  ; peak  of  abundance  in  recent  years  from  mid- 
March  to  mid-October. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Transient 
and  winter  resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  from  late  March  to  mid-April  and  from  early  October  to 
early  November.  19  September  (1965,  1967) -15  May;  4 June  1966,  one  bird 
(Susie). 

*HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Resident:  uncommon 
to  fairly  common. 

*DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Resident:  com- 
mon. 

*EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Summer  resident: 
common.  10  April-29  September  (1962)  ; 7 November  1965,  one  bird 
(Stamm). 

[SCISSOR-T AILED  FLYCATCHER.  Muscivora  forficata.  Fall  vis- 
itant: accidental.  One  record:  6 August  1967,  two  birds,  Fort  Knox,  Hardin 
Co.  (Ice).] 

*GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Summer 
resident:  common.  15  April  (1948) -30  September;  25  March  1966,  one  bird 
(Susie) . 
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^EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Resident:  fairly  common  in 
summer,  very  rare  in  winter ; peak  of  abundance  from  early  March  to  early 
November. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  FLY  CATCHER.  Empidonax  flaviventris. 
Transient:  uncommon  to  rare.  24  April  (1942)-28  May  (1949,  1968);  9 
August  (1971)-6  October  (1967). 

* ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  22  April  (1951) -23  September. 

ALDER  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  alnorum.  Transient:  probably 
regular  and  uncommon.  One  certain  record:  20  May  1967,  one  male  singing 
“wee-bee-o”  pattern  collected,  3 miles  north  Worthington,  Oldham  Co. 
(Monroe  Jr.  and  Able). 

*WILLOW  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Summer  resident: 
uncommon.  11  May  (1974) -15  September  (1962). 

LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  minimus.  Transient:  fairly 

common  to  common.  17  April-31  May;  23  August  (1949)-1  October  (1950) ; 
2-12  November  1975,  one  unidentified  Empidonax  flycatcher,  Louisville, 
most  probably  this  species  or  one  of  the  western  group  (Parker,  Palmer- 
Ball,  Elmores). 

^EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE.  Contopus  virens.  Summer  resident: 
common.  17  April-26  October  (1963). 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  Transient: 
rare.  24  April  (1961,  1964)-1  June  (1966);  15  August  (1974)-11  October 
(1973). 

*HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  Resident:  fairly  common 
(formerly  common)  in  winter  and  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 
of  abundance  from  mid-November  to  mid- April;  breeds  from  February  to 
April, 

*TREE  SWALLOW.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Transient,  summer  resident 
and  winter  visitant:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall,  acci- 
dental in  winter;  breeding  reported  in  summers  of  1973  and  1975,  Long 
Run  State  Park,  Jefferson  Co.  (Stamm,  K.W.  52:  13-14,  1976);  peak  of 
abundance  from  early  April  to  early  May.  16  March  (1952) -14  October 
(1966)  ; 12  February  1965,  one  bird,  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills 
(Able). 

*BANK  SWALLOW.  Riparia  riparia.  Transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  and  local  in  summer;  peak 
of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May  and  in  September;  known  breed- 
ing in  banks  along  Ohio  River  in  Oldham  Co.  and  on  Twelve-mile  Island. 
6 April  (1958) -2  October  (1965). 

*ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Summer 
resident:  fairly  common.  25  March  (1950) -10  October  (1967). 

*BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Summer  resident:  common.  21 
March  (1975)-24  September  (1945). 
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CLIFF  SWALLOW.  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer visitant:  rare;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  9 April  (1950) -20  May;  8 
July-2  October  (1965). 

♦PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  subis.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  summer,  accidental  in  winter  (possibly  an  early 
migrant).  6 March  (1964)-10  September;  26  January  1967,  one  bird, 
Louisville  (Able). 

*BLUE  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Resident:  common. 

♦COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Resident:  common. 

♦CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  carolinensis.  Resident:  common. 

♦TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Resident:  common. 

*WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Resident: 
fairly  common. 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  canadensis.  Winter  resident: 
irregularly  rare  to  fairly  common.  6 September  (1975) -18  May  (1946,  1966). 

BROWN  CREEPER.  Certhia  familiaris.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common.  1 October  (1960) -28  April;  18  May  1966,  one  bird,  University  of 
Louisville  Belknap  Campus  (Monroe  Jr.). 

♦HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  summer,  casual  in  winter.  31  March-23  October  (1965)  ; 
16-21  December  1962,  one  bird,  Otter  Creek  Park,  Meade  Co.  (Rowe  and 
Croft) ; 26  December  1965,  one  bird  collected,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes). 

WINTER  WREN.  Troglodytes  troglodytes.  Winter  resident:  uncom- 
mon to  fairly  common.  26  September  (1954) -7  May  (1950). 

♦BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Resident:  uncommon  to 
rare  (formerly  fairly  common)  in  summer,  very  rare  in  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  March  to  early  June. 

*CAROLINA  WREN.  Thryothoms  ludovicianus.  Resident:  common. 

LONG-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Telmatodytes  palustris.  Transient 
and  winter  visitant:  rare  in  migration,  casual  in  winter.  24  April  (1962)- 
15  May;  23  September  (1967) -14  November;  23  December  1961,  one  bird, 
Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills  (Wiley,  K.W.  38:  40,  1962). 

♦SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Cistothoms  platensis.  Resident: 
uncommon  in  migration,  rare  (formerly  uncommon)  in  summer,  casual  in 
winter;  peak  of  abundance  in  May  and  from  early  August  to  early  Sep- 
tember. 5 May-29  October  (1950)  ; 14  December  1946-25  January  1947, 
several  birds  wintering  in  Oldham  Co.  (Monroes). 

♦MOCKINGBIRD.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Resident:  common. 

♦GRAY  CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Summer  resident  and 
winter  visitant : common  in  summer,  very  rare  in  winter ; peak  of  abundance 
from  late  March  to  early  October.  25  March-27  December  (1964). 
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*BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Resident:  common  in 

summer,  uncommon  (formerly  casual)  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
late  March  to  early  November. 

* AMERICAN  ROBIN.  Turdus  migratorius.  Resident:  common  to 
abundant  in  summer,  locally  common  in  winter;  generally  congregates  in 
large  roosting  flocks  in  colder  months;  widespread  from  early  March  to 
late  November. 

*WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Summer  resident:  common. 
30  March  (1975) -31  October  (1952). 

HERMIT  THRUSH.  Catharus  guttatus.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  (formerly  uncommon)  in  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  during  April  and  October.  25  September  (1965) -18  May 
(1963). 

SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.  Catharus  ustulatus.  Transient:  common. 
11  April  (1965)-7  June  (1964);  31  August  (1955)-25  October  (1975). 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH.  Catharus  minimus.  Transient:  fairly 
common.  16  April  (1953)-1  June;  5 September  (1963) -20  October  (1966). 

VEERY.  Catharus  fuscescens.  Transient:  uncommon  to  fairly  com- 
mon in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  12  April  (1948) -30  May  (1971)  ; 10  September 
(1966) -29  September  (1956). 

^EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Resident:  fairly  common 
(formerly  common). 

* BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common.  26  March  (1950) -17  October  (1964)  ; 2 November 
1974,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Ellison). 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  satrapa.  Transient  and 
winter  resident:  fairly  common  to  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in 
winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid-March  to  mid-April  and  from  mid- 
October  to  early  November.  23  September  (1956) -8  May  (1976)  ; 31  August 
1966,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Altsheler). 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  calendula.  Transient  and 
winter  resident:  fairly  common  to  common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  from  early  April  to  early  May  and  from  early  October 
to  mid-November.  6 September  (1942) -14  May  (1966,  1967). 

WATER  PIPIT.  Anthus  spinoletta.  Transient  and  winter  visitant: 
rare  (formerly  fairly  common  in  migration).  10  September  (1960) -12  May 
(1945,  1968)  ; 22  August  1957,  one  bird  (Croft). 

SPRAGUE’S  PIPIT.  Anthus  spragueii.  Spring  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  16  April  1955,  one  bird,  Springdale  Road  near  Worthington 
(Slack,  Wiley  and  Croft)  ; one  additional  record  of  five  birds  on  29  March 
1963  (Carpenter  and  Mirus)  is  highly  doubtful. 

*CEDAR  WAXWING.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Resident:  common  in 
migration,  uncommon  in  winter,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from 
late  March  to  late  May  and  from  early  September  to  early  November. 
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*LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanins  ludovicianus.  Resident:  uncom- 
mon (formerly  fairly  common)  in  summer,  rare  (formerly  uncommon)  in 
winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  March  to  late  August. 

*STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Resident:  abundant;  congregates  in 
large  flocks  in  winter  with  various  species  of  blackbirds,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000  individuals. 

*WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Summer  resident:  fairly 
common.  6 April  (1965) -24  October  (1956). 

BELL’S  VIREO.  Vireo  bellii.  Transient:  very  rare.  Four  records: 
23  May  1946,  one  bird,  Anchorage  (Monroe  Jr.)  ; 24  April  1948,  one  bird, 
Anchorage  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 1 May  1949,  one  bird,  Indian  Hills  (Monroes)  ; 
30  September  1967,  one  bird,  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville  (Able). 

* YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  14  April  (1952) -14  October  (1973). 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  Transient  and  summer  vis- 
itant: uncommon  in  migration,  casual  in  summer;  does  not  breed  locally. 
17  April  (1975)-28  May  (1952);  10  September-1  November  (1952);  24 
July  1957,  one  bird,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Oldham  Co.  (Stamms). 

*RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Summer  resident:  fairly  com- 
mon to  common.  14  April-14  October  (1958). 

PHILADELPHIA  VIREO.  Vireo  philadelphicus.  Transient:  uncom- 
mon to  rare.  20  April-25  May  (1968)  ; 30  August  (1932) -5  October  (1965)  ; 
4 April,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

*WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  Summer  resident:  uncommon  to 
fairly  common.  9 April  (1967) -2  October  (1949). 

*BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  Transient  and 
summer  resident:  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-April  to  mid-May  and  from  late  August  to  late  Sep- 
tember. 3 April-22  October  (1963). 

*PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: uncommon  (formerly  fairly  common).  6 April  (1965) -7  October 
(1967). 

[SWAINSON’S  WARBLER.  Limnothlypis  swainsonii.  Summer  vis- 
itant: accidental.  One  record:  27  June  1937,  one  bird,  Bernheim  Forest 
Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Carpenter,  K.W.  13:  32,  1937).] 

* WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Transient 
and  summer  resident:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 
of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  17  April  (1976) -6  October 
(1957)  ; 15  April  1976,  one  bird,  Henryville,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Palmer-Ball). 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Transient: 
uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  17  April  (1960) -20  May  (1948)  ; 27 
August-23  September.  Hybrids  between  this  and  the  following  species: 
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“BREWSTER’S  WARBLER,  V.  leucobronchialis” , very  rare,  19  April 
(1967) -1  May  (1947)  and  30  August  1965,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Altsheler, 
K.W.  41:  19,  1965);  “LAWRENCE’S  WARBLER,  V.  lawrencei ”,  24  April 
1972,  one  male,  Iroquois  Park,  Louisville  (Jackson). 

*BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall; 
peak  of  abundance  in  early  May.  20  April  (1957) -3  October  (1969);  15 
April  1976,  one  bird,  Henryville,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.  (Palmer-Ball). 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina.  Transient:  com- 
mon. 16  April  (1976)-26  May;  17  August  (1975)-8  November  (1965,  1975). 

ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  celata.  Transient: 
rare.  18  April  (1976)-19  May;  7 October  (1966)-2  November  (1957). 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  ruficapilla.  Transient:  com- 
mon in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall.  16  April  (1960)-1  June  (1952)  ; 27  Aug- 
ust-3 November  (1974). 

NORTHERN  PARULA.  Parula  americana.  Transient  and  summer 
visitant:  uncommon  to  rare;  probably  breeds  locally,  especially  in  Bullitt 
Co.  19  April  (1967) -1  October  (1948). 

*YELLOW  WARBLER.  Dendroica  petechia.  Transient  and  summer 
resident:  common  in  migration,  uncommon  (formerly  common)  in  summer; 
peak  of  abundance  from  late  April  to  late  May  and  in  late  August.  11  April 
(1942) -3  October  (1964). 

MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Transient:  common. 
21  April-3  June  (1968);  21  August  (1954)-22  October  (1975). 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Transient  and  summer 
visitant:  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall,  casual  in 
summer.  23  April  (1976) -20  May  (1946)  ; 19  September  (1938) -18  October 
(1975);  23  June  1974,  one  bird,  Louisville  (Brecher). 

BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  caerulescens. 
Transient:  rare.  23  April  (1966) -19  May;  11  September-8  October  (1957). 

YELLOW-RUMPED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  Transient 
and  winter  resident:  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  March  to  early  May  and  from  early  October  to  early 
November;  all  Kentucky  records  pertain  to  the  eastern  “Myrtle  Warbler” 
group  {coronata).  29  September  (1953)-19  May. 

[BLACK-THROATED  GRAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  nigrescens. 
Spring  visitant:  accidental.  One  record:  3 May  1941,  one  bird,  Indian  Hills 
(Carpenter,  K.W.  18:  17,  1942).! 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens. 
Transient:  common.  1 April  (1956) -30  May  (1968)  ; 13  August-5  November 
(1961). 

*CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  Summer  resident:  un- 
common (formerly  fairly  common).  17  April  (1955) -20  August. 
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BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  fusca.  Transient:  com- 
mon in  fall,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  spring.  17  April  (1957) -30  May 
(1954)  ; 17  August  (1957)-20  October  (1975)  ; 3 November  1946,  one  bird, 
Anchorage  (Monroe  Jr.). 

*YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  dominica.  Summer 
resident:  uncommon  to  fairly  common.  31  March  (1949) -14  October  (1962). 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Tran- 
sient: fairly  common.  18  April  (1965)-31  May  (1966,  1976)  ; 26  August 
(1951) -9  November  (1975). 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  Transient: 
common  in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring.  28  April  (1956)-28  May  (1949);  23 
August-2  November  (1957). 

BLACKPOLL  WARBLER.  Dendroica  striata . Transient:  fairly 

common  in  spring,  casual  in  fall.  21  April  (1951) -30  May  (1973)  ; 30  Sep- 
tember 1944,  one  bird  banded,  Louisville  (J.  B.  Young,  K.W.  21:  1-3,  1945)  ; 
several  other  fall  records  considered  to  be  doubtful. 

*PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  Transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  Bullitt  Co.,  rare  elsewhere;  breeding  known  from 
Bernheim  Forest  Park.  17  March  (1966,  1975) -9  October  (1965). 

*PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  Summer  resident;  un- 
common to  fairly  common.  8 April  (1965) -23  September;  24  October  1965, 
one  immature,  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Able). 

PALM  WARBLER.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: fairly  common  to  common  in  migration,  very  rare  in  winter;  peak 
of  abundance  from  mid-April  to  mid-May  and  in  October.  23  September 
(1956)-25  May  (1968). 

*OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  migration,  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  summer, 
casual  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid-April  to  late  May  and  in 
September.  13  April  (1967) -20  October;  one  injured  bird  until  6 November 
1936  (Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  p.  422)  ; December  1972-15  January  1973, 
one  bird  at  feeder,  Louisville  (Willig)  ; 9 November  1975,  one  bird,  Louis- 
ville (Brecher)  ; 20-21  December  1975,  one  bird,  Harmony  Village,  Oldham 
Co.  (Elmores,  Parker  and  Palmer-Ball). 

NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Transient: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  4 April-31  May  (1971)  ; 8 August 
(1971) -25  October  (1975). 

*LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Summer  resi- 
dent: uncommon  (formerly  fairly  common).  18  March  (1948) -2  October. 

*KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporomis  formosus.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  19  April  (1955,  1964) -7  October  (1975). 

CONNECTICUT  WARBLER.  Oporomis  agilis.  Transient:  rare  in 
spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  25  April  (1965)-4  June  (1949)  ; 17  September 
(1975) -7  October  (1967). 
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MOURNING  WARBLER.  Oporomis  Philadelphia.  Transient:  un- 
common in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  3 May-26  May  (1948)  ; 25  August  (1959)- 
23  October  (1970)  ; August  records  may  possibly  pertain  to  the  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY’S  WARBLER,  O.  talmiei. 

*COMMON  YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Summer  resi- 
dent and  winter  visitant:  common  in  summer,  casual  in  winter.  8 April 
(1965)-23  November  (1975);  12  December  1964,  one  female,  Harmony 
Landing,  Oldham  Co.  (Able)  ; 23  December  1967,  one  male,  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  (Able). 

*YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Summer  resident: 
uncommon  to  fairly  common.  21  April  (1966) -21  October  (1965). 

*HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Transient  and  summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  11  April  (1965)-3  October  (1965). 

WILSON’S  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Transient  and  winter  vis- 
itant: uncommon  to  rare  in  migration,  accidental  in  winter.  24  April  (1964, 
1965)-30  May  (1968);  29  August  (1975)-21  October  (1965);  8 December 
1974-5  January  1975,  one  male,  Louisville  (Palmer-Ball). 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Transient:  fairly  com- 
mon in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring.  30  April  (1944) -30  May  (1948)  ; 18 
August  (1957,  1966) -8  October  (1966). 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer visitant:  common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  not  known  to  breed 
locally;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  April  to  late  May  and  from  early 
September  to  early  October.  24  April-25  October  (1959). 

*HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Resident:  abundant. 

^BOBOLINK.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Transient  and  summer  resident: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  (locally)  in  summer,  rare  in  fall;  peak 
of  abundance  in  May;  known  breeding  colony  near  Goshen,  Oldham  Co., 
since  1972.  16  April  (1955) -16  October  (1965). 

*EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Stwmella  magna.  Resident:  common. 

WESTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Stmmella  neglecta.  Spring  and  win- 
ter visitant:  very  rare.  12  November  (1966)-1  January  (1957);  11-18  May 
1957,  one  singing  bird,  Seneca  Park,  Louisville  (Croft,  K.W.  37:  59-60, 
1961)  ; 30  March  1958,  one  singing  bird,  Seneca  Park  (Stamm). 

YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus. 
Spring  and  fall  visitant:  very  rare.  Four  records:  19  April  1940,  one  male, 
near  Harrods  Creek  (Brecher,  K.W.  16:  27-28,  1940)  ; 13  October  1952,  one 
male  (Stamm,  K.W.  28:  58,  1952);  19  May  1963,  one  male,  University  of 
Louisville  sanctuary,  Oldham  Co.  (Horner,  K.W.  39:  46,  1963);  19  April 
1973,  one  male,  Standiford  Field,  Louisville  (Harm,  K.W.  49:  46,  1973). 

*RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Resident:  com- 
mon in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter  (locally  common  in  roosts)  ; has  on 
occasion  numbered  close  to  1,000,000  individuals  in  local  blackbird-starling 
roosts. 
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*ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Summer  resident:  fairly  com- 
mon in  spring  and  summer,  rare  in  fall ; peak  of  abundance  from  late  April 
to  late  June.  16  April  (1967)-21  August  (1961). 

*NORTHERN  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Summer  resident  and  win- 
ter visitant:  fairly  common  to  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer, 
casual  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May  and  in 
late  August;  all  Kentucky  records  pertain  to  the  eastern  “Baltimore  Oriole” 
(I.  g.  galbula).  10  April  (1968) -31  August  (1967)  ; 19  and  26  October,  one 
bird,  Louisville  (Brecher)  ; 27  December  1952-2  January  1953,  one  female  at 
feeder  in  Audubon  Park,  Louisville,  collected  (A.  Cole,  Monroes). 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  carolinus.  Transient  and  winter 
resident:  uncommon,  sometimes  congregating  in  local  blackbird-starling 
roosts  in  numbers  exceeding  150,000  individuals.  20  October  (1973) -10  May 
(1975). 

BREWER’S  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Transient  and 
winter  visitant:  rare  in  spring,  casual  in  fall  and  winter.  15  March  (1958)- 
16  April  (1966);  21  December  (1957,  1959)-12  February  (1967),  latter 
date  from  Clark  Co.,  Ind. ; 16  October  1950,  one  female  (Monroe  Sr.)  ; 17 
September  1957,  two  birds  (Stamm). 

*COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Resident:  abundant  in 
summer,  locally  common  in  winter;  winter  roost  aggregations  in  starling- 
blackbird  roosts  sometimes  exceed  2,500,000  individuals. 

*BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Resident:  common 
in  summer,  uncommon  (locally  common  in  roosts)  in  winter;  winter  roost 
numbers  on  occasion  more  than  500,000;  widespread  from  mid-March  to 
late  October. 

[WESTERN  TANAGER.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Spring  visitant: 
casual.  Two  records:  7 May  1962,  one  male,  Jeffersonville,  Clark  Co.,  Ind. 
(Ingram)  ; 14  May  1962,  one  male,  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville,  possibly  same 
bird  (Carpenter,  K.W.  38:  50-51,  1962).] 

*SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  Transient  and  summer 
resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 
of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  16  April  (1955) -20  October 
(1973). 

* SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  resident:  fairly 

common  to  common.  12  April  (1945) -23  October  (1948,  1966,  1971). 

*CARDINAL.  Cardinalis  cardinalis.  Resident:  common. 

ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  Tran- 
sient: fairly  common  to  common.  19  April  (1973)-25  May  (1966,  1968);  14 
August  (1975)-20  October  (1973);  8 April,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

BLACK-HEADED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  melanocephalus.  Winter 
visitant:  accidental.  One  record:  21-30  December  1975,  one  first-year  male, 
Louisville,  many  observers  (Palmer-Ball,  K.W.  52:  34,  1976). 
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*BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Summer  resident:  very  rare; 
reported  breeding,  Oldham  Acres,  Oldham  Co.,  summer  of  1966  (Ricketts). 
25  April  (1976)-4  July  (1967). 

*INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  summer,  casual  in  winter.  18  April  (1965) -14  October 
(1950) ; 14  December  1946,  one  male  collected,  Harmony  Landing,  Oldham 
Co.  (Monroes) ; 13  December  1958-18  January  1959,  three  birds,  Harmony 
Landing  (Monroes,  Croft  and  Mills). 

*DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  Summer  resident:  irregularly  rare 
to  fairly  common.  24  April  (1955) -19  September  (1950);  7 October  1967, 
one  collected,  WHAS-TV  tower,  Floyd  Co.,  Ind.  (Able)  ; 24  October  1971, 
one  bird,  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  Co.  (Monroe  Jr.). 

EVENING  GROSBEAK.  Hesperiphona  vespertine.  Winter  resident: 
irregularly  rare  to  fairly  common.  2 November  (1975) -24  May  (1974). 

PURPLE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Winter  resident:  irregu- 
larly uncommon  to  fairly  common.  23  September  (1972)-12  May  (1974); 
21  May,  10  birds  (Brecher). 

[PINE  GROSBEAK.  Pinicola  enucleator.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  21  December  1975,  one  male,  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville  (Stamm, 
K.W.  52:  35,  1976).] 

COMMON  REDPOLL.  Acanthis  flammea.  Winter  visitant:  very 
rare.  26  December  (1955,  1966) -2  April  (1964). 

PINE  SISKIN.  Spinus  pinus.  Winter  visitant:  irregularly  rare  to 
fairly  common.  5 October  (1965)-18  May  (1966). 

* AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spinus  tristis.  Resident:  common. 

RED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  curvirostra.  Winter  visitant:  irregularly 
rare  to  uncommon,  more  regular  in  recent  years.  23  October  (1975) -7  May 
(1940). 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  leucoptera.  Winter  visitant: 
rare  and  irregular.  27  November  (1937) -26  March  (1972). 

*RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Resident: 
common;  all  Kentucky  records  pertain  to  the  “Eastern  Towhee”  group 
( erythrophthalmus ) . 

*SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passerculus  sandwichensis.  Resident: 
common  in  migration,  locally  uncommon  to  rare  in  summer  and  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  from  late  March  to  early  May  and  in  October;  breeding 
locally  in  Oldham  Co.  from  1969  on  (Stamm  and  McConnell,  K.W.  47:  45, 
1971). 

*GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  savannarum.  Summer 
resident  and  winter  visitant:  uncommon  (formerly  common)  in  summer, 
accidental  in  winter.  31  March-22  August;  23  October  1954,  one  bird 
(Stamm)  ; 23  December  1973,  one  bird,  near  Anchorage  (Monroe  and 
Quaife). 
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*HENSLOW’S  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  henslowii.  Summer  resi- 
dent: uncommon  to  rare;  breeding  locally  in  orchard  grass  fields  since  at 
least  1946.  26  March  (1939) -7  September  (1963). 

[SHARP-TAILED  SPARROW.  Ammospiza  caudacuta.  Spring  vis- 
itant: accidental.  One  record:  30  April  1940,  doubtful  sight  record  of  one 
bird,  Indian  Hills  (Carpenter  and  Lovell,  K.W.  16:  48,  1940).] 

VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  uncommon  to  fairly  common  in  migration,  very  rare  in  winter; 
peak  of  abundance  from  late  March  to  early  April  and  in  late  October.  14 
October  (1949)-8  May  (1976);  1 June,  one  bird  (Monroe  Sr.). 

*LARK  SPARROW.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Summer  resident:  very 
rare.  17  April  (1975) -23  July. 

* BACHMAN’S  SPARROW.  Aimophila  aestivalis.  Summer  resident: 
rare  (formerly  uncommon).  31  March  (1946)-1  October  (1950);  13  March 
1948,  one  bird  (Slack  and  Stamm). 

DARK-EYED  JUNCO.  Junco  hyemalis.  Winter  resident:  common; 
most  local  records  pertain  to  the  eastern  “Slate-colored  Junco”  ( hyemalis 
group,  including  J.  h.  cismontanus)  ; several  verified  records  (specimens) 
of  the  western  “Oregon  Junco”  ( oreganus  group,  all  representing  J.  h. 
montanus)  between  7 November  (1951)  and  13  April  (1958).  27  September 
(1955)-25  May  (1963);  3 August  1966,  one  bird  (Fitzhugh). 

TREE  SPARROW.  Spizella  arborea.  Winter  resident:  uncommon  to 
fairly  common  (formerly  common).  4 October  (1965) -28  April. 

*CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  Summer  resident  and 
winter  visitant:  common  in  summer,  very  rare  in  winter.  7 March  (1967)- 
13  November  (1953);  20  December  (1958)-26  January. 

*FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla.  Resident:  common  in  summer, 
fairly  common  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  March  to  mid- 
November. 

HARRIS’  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  querula.  Spring  and  winter  vis- 
itant: very  rare.  Four  records:  9-23  December  1956,  one  immature,  Jeffer- 
sontown  (Krull,  K.W.  33:  57,  1957);  22-23  December  1956,  one  immature, 
Harmony  Landing,  Oldham  Co.  (Monroes)  ; 4 May  1958,  one  adult  (Som- 
mers, K.W.  34:  45,  1958);  13  March  1965,  one  banded,  near  Brownsboro, 
Oldham  Co.  (J.  B.  Young,  K.W.  43:  65,  1967). 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  Winter 
resident  and  summer  visitant:  fairly  common  to  common  in  winter,  casual 
in  summer;  does  not  breed  locally.  26  September  (1948)-26  May  (1976); 
5 July  1965,  one  banded,  near  Brownsboro,  Oldham  Co.  (J.  B.  Young,  K.W. 
43:  65,  1967). 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  Winter 
resident:  common.  23  September  (1954,  1967)-25  May  (1968);  31  August 
1955,  one  bird  (Croft) ; 2 August  1962,  one  bird  (Rowe)  ; 8 September 
1964,  one  bird  (Brecher). 
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FOX  SPARROW.  Passerella  iliaca.  Transient  and  winter  resident: 
uncommon  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early 
March  to  early  April  and  in  November.  17  October  (1964) -18  April  (1957). 

LINCOLN’S  SPARROW.  Melospiza  lincolnii.  Transient  and  winter 
visitant:  uncommon  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-April  to  early  May  and  in  October.  18  March-20  May  (1961)  ; 12  Sep- 
tember (1959) -31  December. 

SWAMP  SPARROW.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common.  28  September  (1957)-1  June  (1976). 

*SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Resident:  common. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Winter  visitant: 
rare.  24  November  (1957) -9  February  (1974). 

SNOW  BUNTING.  Plectrophenax  nivalis.  Winter  visitant:  very 
rare  (regular  in  Audubon’s  day).  4 October  (1965) -20  January  (1961). 

— Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  40208. 


THE  1976  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

Fifty-two  K.O.S.  members  and  guests  participated  in  the  state-wide 
One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) , February  14,  1976. 
This  was  our  sixteenth  consecutive  annual  census  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Midwinter  Bald  Eagle  Survey. 

The  day  was  clear  to  cloudy,  with  some  slight  fog  in  extreme  western 
Kentucky.  However,  visibility  was  good  in  most  areas.  The  weather  was 
mild  and  temperatures  ranged  from  33  to  58  degrees.  The  wind  varied  from 
0 to  15  m.p.h.  A total  of  59 V2  party-hours  was  given  to  the  project  with 
some  parties  remaining  in  the  field  the  entire  day. 

The  census  revealed  a total  of  40  Bald  Eagles:  15  adults;  16  imma- 
tures;  9 not  aged.  Also,  two  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos) , one  mature 
and  one  immature,  were  reported  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Area. 
The  count  was  down  this  year,  particularly  in  LBL.  In  1970  and  1971  we 
had  our  highest  state  counts,  with  70  and  71  birds  respectively.  This  year’s 
low  count  may  be  due  to  the  warm  weather  during  the  early  winter  months. 
However,  there  is  some  concern  among  “eagle  watchers”  that  the  countless 
individuals  using  the  waterways  for  recreational  activities  such  as  boating, 
fishing,  etc.,  may  tend  to  drive  the  eagles  farther  south  and  perhaps  to 
more  primitive  areas  where  man  is  not  competing  with  the  eagles’  habitat. 
At  Reelfoot  Lake  during  the  past  few  winters  fairly  large  concentrations 
of  Bald  Eagles  have  been  observed.  In  recent  years  at  Otter  Creek,  the 
Bald  Eagles  have  been  found  more  frequently  flying  above  the  ridges  on 
the  Indiana  side  of  the  River,  where  there  is  less  activity  than  on  the 
Kentucky  side. 
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We  had  fairly  good  coverage  throughout  the  state,  with  most  of  the 
major  bodies  of  water  checked,  as  well  as  the  Ohio  River  from  the  “Bend” 
in  Fulton  County  to  north  of  Louisville,  and  from  Cincinnati  downstream. 
We  were  disappointed  that  a few  areas  were  not  covered,  although  the 
individuals  involved  had  been  contacted.  The  census  was  made  by  boat, 
car,  and  on  foot. 

Below  is  the  list  of  areas  checked  and  the  number  of  eagles  sighted. 


LOCATION 

Adults 

Immatures 

Not  Aged 

Totals 

“Bend  of  the  River”  - Fulton  County 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area 

3 

3 

0 

6 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  

3 

11 

0 

14 

Ohio  River — Dam  #50  

Henderson — 

2 

0 

9 

11 

downstream  along  Ohio  River 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Rockport  Landing  to  Blackford  Creek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Transient  Lakes — Bowling  Green  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  River — Leavenworth  downstream 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  River — Mauckport  Area  

Ohio  River — West  Point  to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Otter  Creek  Park 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Shippingport  Island — Louisville 
Harrods  Creek  to  Westport, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

along  Ohio  River  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cincinnati  along  Ohio  River  downstream 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lake  Cumberland 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Licking  River  Area  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grayson  Lake  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky,  1976  Totals  

15 

16 

9 

40 

Elton  Fawks,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Midwinter  Bald 
Eagle  Survey,  stated  that  this  year’s  count  of  1,084  was  down  from  the 
1975  count  of  1,131.  He  also  mentioned  that  warm  weather  prevailed  over 
the  entire  count  area,  with  all  rivers  free  of  ice,  and  this  may  have  ac- 
counted, in  part,  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  eagles.  The  Kentucky 
records  are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  all  the  people  who  participated  in  the  count. 
Each  observer  is  important  to  the  over-all  project.  Listed  here  are  the 
participants:  Bend  of  the  River  — Betty  Sumara;  Ballard  Waterfowl 
Management  Area  — James  Moynahan;  Land  Between  the  Lakes  — Wally 
Briens,  John  Charron,  Marcus  Cope,  Brian  Doyle,  Larry  Doyle,  Bob  Head, 
Mar  Jean  Heisler,  Zack  Jones,  John  Mechler,  Mike  Miller,  Mari  Moran, 
Clell  Peterson,  Lawrence  Philpot,  Edwin  C.  Ray,  Charlie  Reece,  Robert 
Smith,  Paul  Sturm;  Dam  #50  — C.  L.  Frazer,  James  A.  Frazer;  Hender- 
son — Robert  Bolds;  Rockport  Landing  - Blackford  Creek  — A.  L.  Powell, 
Mildred  Powell;  Transient  Lakes  - Bowling  Green  — - Herbert  E.  Shadowen, 
Jacky  Shadowen;  Ohio  River  - Leavenworth  - Rome  — John  Brandon, 
Katherine  Fulkerson,  Donald  Parker,  Lawrence  D.  Smith;  Ohio  River  - 
Mauckport  Area  — Debbie  Bruner,  Harold  Bruner;  Ohio  River  - West  Point 
to  Otter  Creek  Park  — Walter  Ellison,  Barry  Howard,  Violet  Jackson, 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Brainard  Palmer-Ball,  Jr.,  Father  Terence  Rhoads,  Anne 
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L.  Stamm,  F.  W.  Stamm,  Donald  Summerfield;  Harrods  Creek  to  Westport , 
Kentucky  — Robert  Allen,  Bess  Douthitt,  James  Pasikowski,  Ardis  Walters; 
i 'Shipping port  Island  and  Louisville  Area  — Leonard  C.  Brecher;  Cincin- 
nati along  the  Ohio  River  downstream  — Edwin  Larson;  Lake  Cumber- 
land — Dennis  Coskren;  Licking  River  Area  — Virginia  Kingsolver,  Wen- 
dell Kingsolver;  Grayson  Lake  — Ercel  Kozee. 

— 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222. 


1976  SPRING  BIRD  COUNTS 

The  reports  of  five  spring  bird  counts  were  submitted  for  publication. 
This  is  one  less  count  than  last  year,  but  there  were  more  participants. 

HENDERSON  AREA  — (Christmas  Count  area).  May  2;  cool;  wind 
1-12  m.p.h.  Total  106  species.  Cattle  Egret  observed  but  not  on  count  day. 
King  Benson,  B.  Burnley,  Mrs.  L.  Clark,  Ron  Dodson  (compiler),  Miss  B. 
Hartung,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Owens,  R.  E.  Parsons,  W.  P.  Rhodes,  Miss  V.  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Utley,  Miss  E.  Vogel,  Tom  Westfall. 

BOWLING  GREEN  - MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  — 
(areas  approximately  the  same  as  those  used  in  Christmas  counts).  May  1; 
overcast;  some  drizzle.  Total  121  species.  This  count  was  made  by  K.O.S. 
members  attending  the  spring  meeting.  Approximately  40  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  field  trips  and  traveled  to  areas  of  their  choice. 

LOUISVILLE  — (Christmas  Count  area  plus  Bernheim  Forest, 
Bullitt  County).  May  8;  2:00  a.m.  to  8:15  p.m.  Mostly  clear;  40°  to  69°. 
Total  156  species,  7,141  individuals.  Virginia  Calvert,  Herbert  Clay,  Kath- 
ryn Clay,  Diane  Elmore,  Jackie  Elmore,  Anna  Hook,  Violet  Jackson, 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  (compiler),  Dottie  Muntan,  Brainard 
Palmer-Ball,  Donald  Parker,  Jim  Pasikowski,  Susie  Pasikowski,  Lene  Rauth, 
Father  Terence  Rhoades,  Jon  Rickert,  Judy  Robertson,  Bernice  Shannon, 
Pat  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Larry  Smith,  Anne  Stamm,  Frederick  Stamm, 
A1  Susie,  Midge  Susie  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

BURLINGTON  — (Christmas  Count  area).  May  8;  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00 
p.m.  Clear;  45°  to  65°.  Total  66  species,  393  individuals.  Lee  K.  McNeely 
(compiler),  Lynda  McNeely. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  — May  15; 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  partly  cloudy;  42°  - 68°;  winds  0-8  m.p.h.  Total 
43  species,  305  individuals.  Karen  Anibal,  Steven  Beatty  (compiler), 
Maureen  Devery,  Robert  McFarrin,  Floyd  Scott,  Glenn  Sprock,  Michael 
Warren,  Lisa  Williamson. 

Henderson  BG.-MCNP  Louisville  Burlington  CGNHP 


Pied-billed  Grebe  

Great  Blue  Heron  

3 

X 

1 

Green  Heron 

X 

11 

5 

B.-cr.  Night  Heron  

24 

Y.-cr.  Night  Heron  

American  Bittern  

1 

6 
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Henderson  BG.-MCNP  Louisville  Burlington  CGNHP 


Canada  Goose  

Snow  Goose  

Mallard  4 

Black  Duck  

Blue-winged  Teal  3 

Northern  Shoveler  

Wood  Duck  2 

Ring-necked  Duck  

Lesser  Scaup  

Red-br.  Merganser  

Turkey  Vulture  4 

Black  Vulture  

Cooper’s  Hawk 

Red-tailed  Hawk  1 

Red-sh.  Hawk  

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Marsh  Hawk  1 

American  Kestrel  4 
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FIELD  NOTES 

NESTING  ADAPTATIONS  OF  BLUEBIRDS  ON 
SURFACE  MINED  LANDS 

During  June  and  July  1975  the  author  conducted  a study  on  the  effects 
of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  on  the  avifauna  in  Breathitt  County, 
Kentucky.  Among  some  of  the  more  unusual  data  collected  were  that  of 
Eastern  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis)  nest  sites. 

Bent  (Life  histories  of  North  American  thrushes,  kinglets,  and  allies. 
U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  Bull.  196.,  1946)  reported  that  80%  of  the  nest  sites  are 
of  the  typical  hole  type  and  the  remaining  20%  choose  very  unusual  places 
to  rear  young.  Figure  1 diagrammatically  depicts  each  type  of  nest  found 
during  the  study. 

Figure  1-A  was  a fence  post  used  in  a vineyard  to  support  grape 
(Vitis  sp.)  vines.  The  nesting  post  was  quite  large  with  a hole  going  down 
through  the  center  of  it  below  which  the  nest  was  situated.  There  was  one 
obstacle,  a wire  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  post,  as  well  as  the 
middle  of  the  entrance  hole.  The  bird  was  able,  however,  to  pass  by  it. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  vineyard  there  was  a pipe  fence  stretched  out 
across  the  road,  one  end  of  which  contained  a Bluebird  nest  (Fig.  1-B). 
The  entrance  was  10  cm  in  diameter.  The  pair  had  laid  down  a tremendous 
amount  of  nesting  material  to  form  an  incline  which,  finally,  was  big 
enough  to  allow  one  bird  entry  to  the  eggs. 

The  most  atypical  of  all  the  nest  sites  found,  an  open  nest  (Fig.  1-C), 
was  neatly  tucked  away  in  a corner  of  a shale  ledge  along  a highwall  (i.e. 
the  vertical  rockwall  remaining  after  a contour  mining  operation)  with 
no  covered  entrance  or  anything  that  resembled  such.  The  parents  usually 
flew  to  a nearby  perch  and  then  alighted  on  the  nest.  Bent  ( op.  cit.)  made 
no  reference  to  open  nests  in  bluebirds. 


A 


B 


Pipe  Fence 


Figure  1.  Line  drawing  illustrating  nest  site  selection  and  construction  of 
Eastern  Bluebirds  on  surface  mined  lands  in  Breathitt  County,  Kentucky. 
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This  species  also  utilized  the  highwall  in  another  fashion  (Fig.  1-D). 
In  this  case  a shale  lip  protruded  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  highwall. 
Behind  the  lip  could  be  found  the  nest  with  young. 

Apparently  these  birds  had  adapted  quite  well  to  the  new  habitats 
created  and  man-made  structures  placed  on  these  mountains.  Observations 
like  these  are  encouraging  especially  when  this  species  has  alarmingly 
declined  in  the  past. 

This  research  was  supported  by  funds  provided  by  the  USD  A Forest 
Service,  Northeastern  Forest  Experimentation.  Research  Work  Unit  NE- 
1605. 

— Pierre  N.  Allaire,  Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  Lees  Jr. 
College,  Jackson,  KY  41339. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Members  are  reminded  that  the  Fall  meeting  is  scheduled  for  the 
weekend  of  October  1-3  at  Carter  Caves  State  Park.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  state  parks  with  excellent  lodge  and  camping  facilities. 


REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  COLOR-MARKED 
SEMIPALMATED  AND  LEAST  SANDPIPERS 

In  1976  and  1977  the  Surinam  Forest  Service  plans  to  color-band  large 
numbers  of  Semipalmated  and  Least  Sandpipers  along  the  Surinam  coast, 
northeastern  South  America.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  more 
information  about  the  origin  of  the  birds  visiting  Surinam  and  their  migra- 
tion routes  to  and  from  this  country.  All  birds  will  be  banded  above  the 
tarsus  (knee)  with  one  standard  aluminum  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  band 
and  two  orange  color-bands  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  aluminum  band. 

Should  you  see  any  of  these  birds,  please  write  to  Arie  L.  Spaans, 
Surinam  Forest  Service,  P.O.  Box  436,  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  South 
America,  mentioning  species,  location  and  date  of  observation,  the  position 
of  the  aluminum  and  color-bands  (left  or  right  and,  if  more  than  one  band 
is  on  a leg,  which  band  is  above  and  which  below) , and  number  of  color- 
banded  birds  involved. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  OF  RED-COCKADED 
WOODPECKERS  IN  KENTUCKY 

Jerome  A.  Jackson,  Ray  Weeks,  and  Patricia  Shindala 

In  the  central  part  of  its  range,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (Den- 
drocopos  borealis)  reaches  the  northern  extent  of  its  breeding  range  in 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  region  of  eastern  Kentucky.  Mengel  (1965)  con- 
sidered the  species  to  be  fairly  common  locally  in  pine-oak  communities, 
though  his  most  recent  record  of  the  species  was  from  1952.  Wilson  (1961) 
observed  this  woodpecker  near  Mammoth  Cave  in  Edmonson  County  in 
1958,  and  Westerman  (1964)  recorded  it  in  Russell  County  at  Lake  Cum- 
berland in  1963.  In  1974  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  tried  to 
locate  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Resort  Park 
where  they  had  previously  been  found,  but  were  unsuccessful  (Schneider 
1974).  More  recently,  Whitt  (Kingsolver  1975)  reported  that  a former 
student  of  his  had  located  two  cavity  trees  of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers 
in  the  Beaver  Creek  area  north  of  Whitley  City  in  McCreary  County. 

A better  knowledge  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  in  Kentucky  is 
needed  because  of  the  species’  official  endangered  status,  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Kentucky  population  (Mengel  and  Jackson,  ms),  and  the  relative 
isolation  of  the  Kentucky  birds  from  other  known  populations.  We  recently 
visited  the  areas  from  which  the  birds  have  been  reported  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  species’  present  status,  the  state  of  its  habitat,  and  the  bird’s 
potential  for  continued  existence  in  Kentucky. 

METHODS 

Jackson  visited  the  Mammoth  Cave  area  on  7 and  8 June,  1976  and 
all  three  of  us  visited  the  Cumberland  Plateau  area  from  17  to  19  June, 
1976.  The  routes  we  traveled  in  searching  the  Cumberland  Plateau  area 
are  summarized  in  Table  1.  When  potential  habitat  (mature  open  pines) 
was  found,  we  separated  and  inspected  the  area  on  foot,  using  walkie- 
talkies  in  order  to  maintain  contact  with  each  other  and  to  most  efficiently 
survey  the  terrain.  District  offices  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  provided 
valuable  aid  in  directing  us  to  suitable  habitat  and  to  one  cavity  tree. 


RESULTS 

Neither  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  nor  their  cavity  trees  were  found 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  area.  Apparently  suitable  habitat  does  occur  on 
ridges  in  the  area  and  it  is  possible  that  an  isolated  population  is  present. 

We  found  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  at  two  locations  in  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  region.  The  first  colony  located  consisted  of  two  cavity  trees 
(both  pitch  pine,  Pinus  rigida) , located  between  mile  markers  5 and  6 on 
Kentucky  highway  192,  east  of  the  Rockcastle  River  in  Laurel  County. 
When  we  discovered  the  trees  at  about  13:00  on  19  June,  no  Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers  could  be  found  in  the  area.  The  cavity  trees  were  approxi- 
mately 0.7  mile  apart  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  highway.  Each  tree  was 
approximately  20  m from  the  highway.  The  eastern-most  tree  had  two 
cavity  entrances,  one  opening  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west,  both  ap- 
parently to  the  same  cavity  at  about  5 m up  in  the  tree.  The  entrance  to 
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the  east  had  the  distinctive  “plate”  (see  Jackson  and  Thompson  1971) 
around  the  entrance,  and  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  was  considerably 
swollen,  presumably  in  response  to  the  injury  made  by  the  woodpeckers. 
The  west  entrance  appeared  to  have  been  excavated  more  recently  and 
lacked  a plate  and  the  swelling.  Resin  wells  above  and  below  the  cavity 
entrances  were  red,  showing  the  fresh  underbark  of  the  tree,  and  were 
exuding  gum.  Plants  at  the  base  of  the  tree  were  splattered  with  wet  gum 
from  the  resin  wells.  Much  of  the  bark  on  the  trunk  of  the  cavity  tree 
had  been  scaled,  leaving  the  trunk  with  a smoother,  redder  appearance 
than  unsealed  trees  have.  An  understory  of  dogwood  (Comus  florida),  shag- 
bark  hickory  (Cary a ovata),  persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana),  and  chest- 
nut oak  (Quercus  prinus)  partially  obscured  view  of  the  cavity  entrances 
from  the  ground  and  approached  to  within  2 m of  each  entrance.  This 
cavity  tree  was  approximately  20  m tall  and  43  cm  in  diameter  at  breast 
height  (DBH) . 

The  second  cavity  tree  had  only  one  cavity  and  this  opened  to  the 
southeast.  This  cavity  had  a small  plate  and  resin  wells  surrounding  it. 
The  trunk  was  well-scaled  (Fig.  1).  The  tree  was  57  cm  DBH,  about  25  m 
tall,  open  to  the  southeast,  and  clearly  visible  from  the  highway.  The 
dominant  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cavity  trees  were  tulip  poplar  (Liri- 
odendron  tulip  f era) , pitch  pine,  Virginia  pine  (Pinus  virginianus) , and 
chestnut  oak. 

We  returned  to  these  trees  at  18:00  on  19  June.  One  of  us  was  station- 
ed at  each  tree  and  the  third  person  again  searched  the  adjacent  area  for 
additional  cavity  trees  or  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers.  At  19:45  five 
Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  tree 
from  the  southeast.  One  bird  flew  immediately  to  the  swollen  cavity  en- 
trance, but  did  not  enter.  All  of  the  birds  chattered  continuously  and  most 
busily  scaled  bark  from  nearby  trees,  including  a recent  lightning-killed 
pitch  pine.  At  least  one  of  the  birds  was  a fledgling,  which  was  discernible 
by  its  darkened  cheek  patch  and  duller  black  plumage.  After  approximately 
seven  minutes  of  activity  around  the  first  cavity  tree,  the  clan  moved 
westward,  all  the  while  chattering  and  scaling  bark  from  trees.  By  20:00 
one  of  the  birds  had  reached  the  second  cavity  tree,  though  we  did  not  see 
it  enter  the  cavity.  When  we  left  the  area  at  20:15,  we  could  still  occasion- 
ally hear  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  in  young  pines  to  the  southeast 
of  the  second  cavity  tree. 

Our  second  observation  was  of  a single  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  and 
a cavity  start  on  Cold  Hill  Road,  5.9  miles  west  of  the  junction  with  Ken- 
tucky highway  192  and  approximately  1 mile  east  of  an  isolated  house. 
The  cavity  start  was  in  a shortleaf  pine  (Pinus  echinata)  which  was  ap- 
proximately 50  m from  the  road  (Fig.  2).  The  tree  was  43  cm  DBH  and 
about  33  m tall.  We  searched  the  area  carefully  and  were  unable  to  locate 
additional  cavity  trees  or  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers..  Approximately  100 
m east  of  the  cavity  start  tree  was  a large  clearcut  (4-5  years  old)  where 
additional  cavity  trees  might  once  have  been  located. 

At  a third  site,  approximately  3 miles  west  of  the  second  on  Cold  Hill 
Road,  we  found  a shortleaf  pine  with  three  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Dryo- 
copus  pileatus)  cavities  in  it.  This  tree  was  also  near  a large  clearcut. 
There  was  no  gum  flow  around  these  cavities;  there  were  no  resin  wells; 
and  the  bark  on  the  trunk  had  not  been  scaled.  We  believe  that  these  cavi- 
ties were  initiated  by  a Pileated  Woodpecker  rather  than  by  a Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker.  Observers  should  be  aware  of  the  distinct  appearance 
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Figure  1.  Active  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  cavity  ( see  Fig.  2).  Note  the 
smooth  bark  coated  with  fresh  pine  gum,  the  small  holes  ( resin  wells ) from 
which  the  gum  exudes,  and  the  beginning  of  a plate  (bare  area)  around 
the  cavity  entrance. 
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of  the  work  of  a Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  in  order  to  properly  assess  the 
status  of  the  endangered  species  in  an  area. 

The  most  suitable  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  habitat  that  we  observed 
was  along  Kentucky  highway  192  between  London  and  Somerset.  Suitable 
habitat  also  was  present  in  Cumberland  Falls  State  Resort  Park.  In  many 
areas  along  U.S.  highway  27  and  in  the  Yahoo  Falls  Scenic  Area  there 
are  pines  that  are  approaching  suitable  size  and  age  for  use  as  cavity 
trees  by  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers.  In  general,  however,  stands  of  mature 
pines  were  very  rare  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  region.  Often,  where  old 
pines  were  present,  the  understory  was  too  thick  to  consider  the  habitat 
as  suitable  for  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers. 


DISCUSSION 

Clearcutting  was  very  obvious  throughout  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
region  and  this  practice,  associated  with  short  rotation  forestry  has  un- 
doubtedly reduced  populations  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  in  Ken- 
tucky. Though  it  seems  likely  that  a few  additional  colonies  of  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpeckers  may  have  survived  on  more  isolated  ridges,  the 
species’  continued  existence  is  going  to  require  prompt  and  positive  action. 
Preservation  of  “wilderness”  or  “scenic”  areas  is  not  the  answer  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  This  species  cannot  tolerate  our  present  type 
of  preservation.  If  an  area  is  simply  set  aside  and  protected,  hardwood 
understories  develop  rapidly  and  the  pine  is  crowded  out.  In  order  to  per- 
petuate the  open  pine  forest  habitat  required  by  the  Red-cockaded  Wood- 
pecker, some  management  by  man  is  necessary.  Prescribed  burning  or 
some  other  method  of  controlling  hardwood  encroachment  is  needed.  Har- 
vesting of  timber  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  and  it  can  benefit  the  species.  As  young  stands  mature,  selec- 
tive removal  of  pulpwood  can  enhance  the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees 
and  provide  the  open  pine  habitat  preferred  by  the  birds. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  providing  a future  for  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  in  Kentucky  must  be  to  make  the  public  aware  of  this  rare 
bird’s  existence,  its  unique  life  style,  and  its  plight.  Second,  extensive  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  locate  and  map  existing  colonies.  Third,  adequate 
management  areas  for  these  birds  must  be  delineated  and  positive  manage- 
ment practices  implemented.  Preserving  cavity  trees  is  not  enough.  These 
birds  may  require  200  acres  or  more  of  pine  forest  in  order  to  meet  their 
annual  needs.  Fourth,  suitable  habitat  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of 
existing  populations  must  be  provided.  This  should  be  provided  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  so  as  to  link  the  existing  isolated  populations  with  one  an- 
other. We  propose  as  a beginning  that  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest 
and  highway  rights-of-way  adjacent  to  Kentucky  highway  192  and  U.S. 
highway  27  be  managed  for  pines  on  at  least  an  80-year  rotation.  Eventually 
U.S.  highway  27  could  link  Kentucky  populations  with  those  of  northern 
Tennessee  and  farther  south.  Certainly  long  rotations,  selective  cutting, 
and  hardwood  control  should  be  standard  management  for  any  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  colonies  located.  Finally,  once  the  status  of  the  species  is 
better  known  and  its  future  assured  in  Kentucky,  transplants  of  clans 
of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  to  places  such  as  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  should  be  attempted. 
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Figure  2.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  cavity  start  (arrow)  in  a shortleaf 
pine  along  Cold  Hill  Road.  The  area  around  the  cavity  tree  was  relatively 
open , though  some  hardwood  control  in  the  area  might  he  advisable  to 
maintain  the  openness  that  this  species  seems  to  prefer. 
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Table  1.  Routes  traveled  in  the  Cumberland 
of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers. 

Plateau  Region  in 

search 

Road  Traveled 

From 

To 

Kentucky  92 

Monticello 

Stearns 

Kentucky  1363 

Yamacraw 

Bell  Farm 

Forest  Route  137 

Bell  Farm 

Tennessee  State  Line 

U.S.  27 

Tennessee  State  Line 

Somerset 

Kentucky  700 

Junction  with  U.S.  27 

Alum  Landing 

Forest  Route  660 

Junction  with  Kentucky 
700 

Yahoo  Falls  Scenic 

Area 

Kentucky  90 

Junction  with  U.S.  27 

Junction  with  U.S. 

25  W 

Kentucky  896 

Junction  with  Kentucky  90 

Junction  with  Forest  Route 
800 

Forest  Route  800 

Junction  Kentucky  896 

Sawyer  Recreation 

Area 

U.S.  25  W 

Junction  with  Kentucky  90 

London 

Kentucky  192 

London 

Somerset 

Cold  Hill  Road 

Junction  with  Kentucky 
192 

for  9 miles 
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FIELD  NOTES 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON  ROOKERY  DISCOVERED 

A rookery  of  Great  Blue  Herons  (Ardea  herodias)  of  approximately 
40  active  nests  and  75-100  adult  birds  was  discovered  two  miles  north  of 
Uniontown,  Kentucky  in  Union  County.  All  of  the  nests  except  two  or 
three  were  in  large  Sycamore  trees  (Platanus  occidentalis)  80-100  feet 
tall.  Offspring  were  visible  in  almost  all  of  the  nests,  and  the  bluish  egg- 
shells littered  the  forest  floor. 

The  rookery  is  located  on  a ridge  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  cypress 
sloughs  in  a remote  area  close  to  the  Union-Henderson  County  line.  Ben 
Burnley,  manager  of  a local  wildlife  area,  and  I made  several  visits  to 
the  rookery  to  note  progress  of  the  fledglings.  Other  species  of  shore  and 
wading  birds  are  in  abundance  in  the  surrounding  area,  but  in  the  rookery 
itself  only  the  Great  Blue  Heron  has  been  observed. 

All  information  recorded  has  been  sent  to  Cornell  University  and 
will  be  included  in  the  Colonial  Bird  Register.  — Ronald  G.  Dodson,  2423 
Anne  Drive,  Henderson  42420. 


SIGHTING  OF  YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD 

While  doing  some  birding  along  the  South  Fork  Creek  in  Barren 
County  early  on  the  morning  of  October  2,  1976  I noticed  an  unusual 
bird  perched  high  in  a tree  alongside  the  creek.  Moving  into  position  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  slanting  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun,  I identi- 
fied it  as  a male  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanthocephalus  xanthocepha- 
lus).  I followed  and  observed  the  bird  for  approximately  35  minutes,  noting 
the  brilliant  yellow  head  and,  in  flight,  the  conspicuous  white  wing  patches. 
My  movements  finally  startled  the  bird  and  it  flew  away.  In  later  trips 
to  the  same  area  I was  unable  to  find  the  bird.  — Wayne  Mason,  Glasgow 
42141. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  — LEONARD  CHARLES  BRECHER 

1900  - 1976 


Leonard  Charles  Brecher,  a Life  Member  of  the  Kentucky  Ornitholo- 
gical Society,  died  in  the  Jewish  Hospital,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  after 
open-heart  surgery,  April  16,  1976.  His  passing  leaves  a big  void  in  the 
Society  and  in  conservation  and  ornithological  circles. 

He  was  born  on  January  21,  1900,  the  son  of  Phillip  and  Clara  (Leon- 
hardt)  Brecher,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Leonard  developed  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  birds  and  in  the  science  of  ecology  early  in  life.  As  a young 
boy  he  made  numerous  trips  to  Cherokee  Park  to  enjoy  the  wildf lowers 
and  birds.  This  love  of  the  out-of-doors  grew  and  in  adult  life  he  became 
an  ardent  conservationist. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Louisville  and  received  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  1921  and  a Master’s  degree  in  chemistry  in  1922  from 
that  institution.  However,  he  did  not  pursue  the  sciences  professionally, 
but  instead  joined  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1962,  he  became  president  of  the  Columbia  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  a position  he  held  until  his  retirement  on  January 
1,  1976,  at  which  time  he  became  chairman  of  the  Board. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  worked  faithfully  for  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  both  locally  and  nationally.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  preserving  the  fossil  beds  and  creating  a bi-state  park  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  In  1962,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
as  chairman  of  a committee  to  “provide  leadership  and  cooperate  with 
historical,  geological,  and  other  interested  and  influential  groups  toward 
securing  a national  monument  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.” 
As  a member  of  this  committee,  I know  how  dedicated  he  was  in  making 
every  effort  to  bring  this  to  fruition. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Louisville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Parks  and  Recreation  Committee,  and  conservation 
chairman  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  (Louisville  Chapter  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society).  He  wrote  countless  letters  to  congressmen  and 
government  officials  and  also  urged  others  to  write  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  environment  for  future  generations.  In  1957  and  again  in  1966, 
he  was  presented  with  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  Award  for  “constructive 
contribution  to  Kentucky  ornithology.”  In  recognition  of  his  years  of 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  conservation,  he  was  honored  in  1975  with  the 
American  Motors  Conservation  Award. 

Although  his  recent  heart  ailment  curtailed  some  of  his  field  work,  he 
still  made  every  effort,  during  the  migration  season,  to  keep  up  his  weekly 
field  trips  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  to  the  Louisville  harbor. 

He  published  a number  of  short  articles  on  birds  and  co-authored 
others  on  the  birds  at  the  Falls.  For  many  years  he  was  field  notes  editor 
for  The  Kentucky  Warbler  and  from  1963  until  the  time  of  his  death 
was  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Society,  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louisville  Audubon  So- 
ciety, and  the  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  held  the  office 
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of  treasurer  in  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society  from  1952  to  1955  and 
later  was  chairman  of  its  Endowment  Committee.  He  also  held  Life  Mem- 
bership in  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  During  the  22-year  period 
when  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  and  the  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History 
sponsored  the  Audubon  Screen  Tours,  Leonard  was  its  general  chairman  for 
14  years. 

Leonard  Brecher  had  numerous  interests  besides  natural  history  sub- 
jects. He  was  active  in  the  Belknap  Little  Theater  company  before  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  drama  program  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  From 
early  boyhood  until  his  death  he  was  active  in  church  work  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School  for  a period  of  years.  At  the  Kentucky 
Wildlife  Conferences  sponsored  by  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  with  other 
organizations,  he  was  frequently  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  morning  service. 
Also,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Lion’s  Club. 

He  married  Mary  Louise  Towles  on  June  17,  1924,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  November  30,  1975.  He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Lewis  of  Louisville  Kentucky. 

Although  Leonard  Brecher  was  in  essence  a quiet,  modest  person,  he 
was  nevertheless  an  extremely  effective  force.  He  was  loyal,  dependable, 
and  vitally  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  many  friends  throughout  the  state  and 
across  the  country.  To  have  known  him  as  a co-worker  in  ornithology  and 
as  a friend  was  a real  privilege. 

— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40222 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
FALL  MEETING 
October  1-3,  1976 


The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fifty-third  Annual  Fall 
Meeting  at  Carter  Caves  State  Resort  Park  on  October  1-3,  1976,  with 
registration  in  the  Lodge  at  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  October  1. 

The  members  were  welcomed  by  President  A.  L.  Whitt  at  the  7:30 
p.m.  opening  session. 

Howard  Jones,  Vice-president,  introduced  the  first  speaker,  George 
Bukenhofer,  a graduate  student  of  Eastern  Kentucky  University  who  pre- 
sented a well-organized,  detailed  research  on  his  “Observations  of  Mourn- 
ing Doves  on  Strip-mined  Lands  in  Eastern  Kentucky.” 

Dr.  Herb  Shadowen  read  excerpts  from  a manuscript  he  had  received 
from  three  ornithologists  who  had  sighted  the  rare,  endangered  Red-cock- 
aded  Woodpecker  nesting  in  pine  forests  in  Laurel  County.  Prof.  Whitt 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  discussed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
meeting  and  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  business  meeting. 

John  Tierney,  Park  Naturalist  at  Carter  Caves  State  Park,  presented 
a slide  program  on  the  history  of  the  park  and  the  unusual  findings  in 
this  area,  the  caves,  natural  bridges,  flowers,  birds,  other  animals  etc. 
He  also  mentioned  the  available  hiking,  canoeing,  and  horseback  riding 
trips. 

The  leaders  for  the  Saturday  trips  were  announced,  namely  John 
Tierney  (canoe  trip),  Howard  Jones,  Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Dr.  Herb  Shadowen. 
Meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  to  be  followed  by  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Dawning  quite  chilly  and  foggy,  Saturday  morning  nevertheless  found 
the  members  eagerly  awaiting  the  field  trips  delayed  by  the  “traffic  jam” 
at  the  breakfast  tables.  Some  members  boarded  the  van  for  the  canoe  trip 
while  others  scattered  in  groups  to  ride  to  the  Cascade  Caves  or  to  hike 
around  in  the  vicinity.  Returning  around  noon,  the  groups  reformed  at 
1:30  for  additional  walks  through  the,  now  sunlit,  color-splashed  hills 
and  valleys. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Lodge  dining  room 
with  75  members  present.  Howard  Jones  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr. 
Richard  Peake,  a faculty  member  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Clinch 
Valley  College  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Wise,  Virginia.  Dr.  Peake 
is  past-president  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology.  His  topic  was 
“Birds  of  the  Strip  Mines”. 

Beginning  with  slides  of  the  big  machines  and  the  methods  of  strip- 
mining, the  members  were  led  through  the  methods  of  reclamation,  es- 
pecially that  around  Clinch  Valley  College  which  nestles  in  the  strip  mining 
areas.  The  college  is  conducting  experiments  in  reclamation  in  their  own 
“backyard”.  Dr.  Peake  enumerated  the  succession  of  birds  observed  in  these 
varied  areas  due  to  the  change  in  terrain,  vegetation,  etc. 

The  general  business  meeting  followed.  Prof.  Whitt  announced  that 
the  Spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  April 
29,  30,  and  May  1,  dates  being  chosen  so  as  not  to  coincide  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  The  Fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  a more  centrally  located 
site,  The  Rough  River  Dam  State  Park,  on  September  29,  30  and  October  1. 
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Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  with  the  help  of  the  members,  checked  the  bird  list 
for  the  day  which  totaled  86  species. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer,  read  the 
Treasurer’s  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Herb  Shadowen,  editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  reminded  the 
members  of  the  Mid-winter  or  Christmas  bird  count,  urging  more  members 
to  participate  especially  in  the  areas  not  represented  at  present. 

Mrs.  Anne  Stamm  reported  on  the  Nest  Record  cards  that  had  been 
turned  in  for  this  year,  explaining  their  use  in  research,  etc. 

The  Nominating  Committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Anne  Stamm  (chair- 
man), Hunter  Hancock,  and  Howard  Jones  presented  the  following  list  of 
candidates  for  office  for  1977 : 


President  Prof.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Richmond 

Vice-president  Dr.  Andrew  Uterhart,  Lexington 

Corr.  Sec. -Treasurer  Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson,  Louisville 

Recording  Sec.  Sister  Casimir  Czurl-es,  Owensboro 


Councillors:  Mrs.  Frank  Heck,  Danville;  Dr.  Michael  Miller, 
Murray 

Two  councillors  continuing  in  office:  Dr.  Charles  Guthrie,  Bowling 
Green;  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver,  Carlisle 

The  proposed  slate  of  officers  for  1977  was  approved. 

Dr.  Shadowen  reported  on  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  be  presented  for  approval  by  all  K.O.S.  members,  on  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendations for  the  preservation  of  the  Red-coekaded  Woodpecker.  The 
motion  from  the  Board  was  approved. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson  furnished  information  relative  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  K.O.S. ; 61  new  members  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year, 
and  42  members  dropped  out.  This  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  when 
47  new  members  were  enrolled  and  39  were  lost.  Mrs.  Johnson  also  stated 
that  438  copies  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  were  mailed 
out  to  paid  members,  schools,  and  libraries. 

At  the  request  of  President  Whitt  a count  of  hands  showed  that  sev- 
eral members  present  were  at  a K.O.S.  meeting  for  the  first  time.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  8:45. 

The  Sunday  field  trips  resulted  in  the  sighting  of  many  birds,  including 
some  not  seen  on  the  previous  day,  for  a two-day  total  of  92  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sister  Casimir  Czurles 
Recording  Secretary 


BIRDS  RECORDED  ON  FIELD  TRIPS  AT  THE 
FALL  MEETING,  OCTOBER  2,  3,  1976 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Mallard,  Wood  Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk, 
American  Kestrel,  American  Coot,  Bobwhite,  Killdeer,  Common  Snipe, 
Mourning  Dove,  Rock  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 
Screech  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  King- 
fisher, Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Wood- 
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pecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Least 
Flycatcher,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina 
Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, House  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  Mockingbird, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush,  Gray- 
cheeked Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow-throated 
Vireo,  Black  and  White  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Nashville  Warbler, 
Magnolia  Warbler,  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler,  Yellow-rumped  Warbler, 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Blackburnian  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Palm 
Warbler,  Mourning  Warbler,  Canada  Warbler,  House  Sparrow,  Eastern 
Meadowlark,  Redwinged  Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak, Indigo  Bunting,  Purple  Finch,  American  Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided 
Towhee,  Dark-eyed  Junco,  Tree  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song 
Sparrow.  Total  species  92. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS 
AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1976 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  Shadowen. 

BURLINGTON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  K.  McNeely. 

CADIZ:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  C.  Kemper. 

CARLISLE : Ann  Kingsolver,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Kingsolver. 

DANVILLE : Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alcock,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Cald- 

well, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Heck. 

FRANKFORT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Jones,  Sally  Rice. 

GILBERTSVILLE:  Ruth  Gold. 

INDEPENDENCE:  Phyllis  Lonneman. 

JACKSON:  Pierre  Allaire. 

LEXINGTON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Poundstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 

Reece,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Uterhart. 

LOUISVILLE:  Altha  N.  Cain,  Richard  Cassell,  Dr.  Sue  Hall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  T.  Johnson,  Dr.  Lois  Massie,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Mrs,  Robert  L.  Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Shannon, 
Mabel  Slack,  Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stamm, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler. 

MADISONVILLE : Thelma  Gentry,  Sue  Place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  M. 

Travis. 


MIDWAY:  Glen  R.  Wells. 
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MURRAY:  Joe  Tom  Erwin,  Robert  Head. 

OWENSBORO:  Mrs.  Edward  Bowne,  Mr.  Ted  Bowne,  Sister  Casimir 

Czurles,  Mary  Lydia  Greenwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.  lies,  Emogene 
Lashbrook,  John  Thacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Mrs.  M.  Michelle  Cupp,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  House- 

holder, Robert  Hungarlind,  Dr.  Pete  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Whitt,  Jr. 

WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  A.  Olsen. 

CARUTHERSVILLE,  MISSOURI:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO:  George  Crabtree. 

DAYTON,  OHIO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  King. 

WISE, VIRGINIA : Dr.  Richard  Peake,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Straughan. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
OCTOBER  1,  1976 
GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  Balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  October  1,  1975  $1,330.57 

Receipts 

Membership  Dues  $1,514.00 

Interest  Income: 

Certificates  (2)  of  Deposit  (Endowment  Fund) 

Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  136.20 

Spring  Meeting  318.00 

Fall  Meeting  589.00 

Sale  - Checklists,  badges,  Occurrences  107.45 

Miscellaneous  6.35 


2,671.00 

Total  Receipts  $4,001.57 

Disbursements 

Printing:  Kentucky  Warbler,  4 issues  $1,686.02 

Bulk  Mail  & Mailing  Permit  120.00 

Supplies:  Envelopes,  stamps,  etc.  146.36 

Expenses  - Spring  Meeting  265.63 

Expenses  - Fall  Meeting  566.33 

Miscellaneous  18.97 

Checklists  149.10 

Dues:  Nature  Conservancy  15.00 

Life  Memberships  (2)  to  Endowment  Fund  100.00 


(Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.) 

3,067.41 

Balance,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky.  934.16 


$4,001.57 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Assoc.,  Louisville,  Ky.  $1,102.32 

Certificates  (2)  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assoc.  2,000.00 


3,102.32 

Receipts 

Interest  Income: 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  136.20 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  64.55 


Two  Life  Memberships  100.00 


Total  Receipts  300.75 


3,403.07 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  Interest  on  Certificate  to 

General  Fund  136.20 

Total  Disbursements  — 136.20 

Total  $3,266.87 

Balance  in  Fund,  October  1,  1976: 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  1,266.87 

Certificates  (2)  Colonial  Federal  2,000.00 


Total  3,266.87 

THE  GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 

Savings  & Loan  Assoc.,  Sejyt.  29,  1975  560.20 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Assoc.  1,000.00 


$1,560.20 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  31.80 

Interest  on  Certificate  68.10 

Donation  - Howard  Jones  10.00  109.90 

$1,670.10 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 

Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  670.10 

Certificate,  Colonial  Federal 

Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  1,000.00 


$1,670.10 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1976 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund,  First  National  Bank,  Louisville  $ 934.16 

Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  1,266.87 
Certificates  (2)  of  Deposit,  Endowment  Fund,  Colonial 

Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  2,000.00 

Savings  Account,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology, 

Greater  Louisville  Savings  & Loan  Assoc.  670.10 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for 

Ornithology,  Colonial  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc 1,000.00 


Net  Worth,  October  1,  1976  $5,871.13 


Rose  Mary  Rommel  Johnson,  Treasurer 


INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  49-52,  1973-1976 

By  H.  E.  Shadowen 

The  names  of  participants  in  the  Mid-winter  Bird  Counts  and  Big 
Spring  Lists  have  not  been  included  in  this  index  nor  have  the  names  of 
the  species  recorded  on  these  counts  been  listed.  Species  included  in  longer 
articles  do  not  appear  unless  accompanied  by  significant  notes.  The  capital 
letter  R is  used  to  indicate  a book  review. 


AUTHORS 


Allaire,  Pierre  N.  ’74:20;  ’74:35- 
40;  ’75:63;  ’75:83-84;  ’75:18-19; 
75: 70-72 

Allaire,  Pierre  N.  and  D.  Fred 
Landrum  ’75:23-29 
Alsop,  Fred  J.  Ill  ’7J:  18-19 
Bierly,  Michael  Lee  ’73: 72;  73: 72 
Bowne,  Mrs.  Edward  ’74:18 
Brecher,  Leonard  ’74:47-48 
Clebsch,  Edward  E.  ’75:23-30 
Dodson,  Ronald  ’75:81 
Durell,  James  and  Dan  Russell 
’73 :73 

Elliott,  L.  P.  ’73: 73 
Ellison,  Walter  ’73: 74 
Ferrell,  Blaine  R.  ’75:67-77 
Frazier,  Harold  L.  and  Deborah  B. 
’75:36 


Ganier,  Albert  F.  ’73: 36-37 
Hancock,  James  W.  ’73:45 
Harm,  Ray  ’73: 16-17;  ’73:46 
Harper,  Given  ’73:6 0 
Howard,  Barry  ’75:34 
lies,  Ramon  ’74:29 
Jackson,  Jerome  A,  Ray  Weeks, 
and  Patricia  Shindala  ’75:75-80 
Jones,  Howard  ’75:20;  ’75:20; 

’75:82-83 

Kays,  Carl  E.  ’74:48 
Kingsolver,  Virginia  ’73: 45;  ’73: 
75 

Kingsolver,  Wendell  ’75:20 
Larson,  Edwin  ’73:44 
Loetscher,  Frederick  W.  Jr.  ’73: 
46-49R 

Mason,  Wayne  ’75:81 
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Miller,  Michael  ’75:34 
Miller,  Michael,  and  Clell  Peterson 
’75:29-32 

Monroe,  Burt  L.  Jr.  ’74:3-8;  ’74: 
59;  ’75:39-45;  ’75:39-64 
Morford,  Jack  T.  ’74:30 
Nelson,  Lee  ’75: 43-44;  *73: 72 
Palmer-Ball,  Brainard  Jr.  ’74:29; 

’74:30;  ’75:34;  ’75:34 
Parker,  Donald,  and  Jackie  Elmore 
’75:15 

Peterson,  Clell  75’:  6 3-65;  ’74:18- 
19;  ’75:15 

Phillips,  John  H.  *73: 51-53 
Riley,  D.  C.  ’74:59 
Rippy,  Peggy  T.  ’74:18 
Robertson,  Mrs.  C.  A.  ’73: 19 
Robinson,  Thane  74:18 
Roemer,  David  ’75:16 
Schneider,  Evelyn  J.  ’73: 23-35; 


’74:23-25 

Schroeder,  Jaclyn  E.  and  Eugene 
E.  Schroeder  ’73: 73 
Shadowen,  H.  E.  ’73: 75;  ’74: 

60R;  ’75:35;  ’75:16;  ’75:89-92 
Stamm,  Anne  L.  ’73: 58-59;  ’73: 
75;  ’74:25;  ’74:30-31R;  ’74:46- 
47;  ’75:63;  ’75:46-47;  ’75:16-17; 
’75:13-14;  ’75:35;  ’75:82-83 
Stamm,  Anne  L.,  and  Frederick 
Stamm  ’75:3-9 
Summerfield,  Donald  ’73: 3-5 
Thompson,  Pete  ’75:33 
Uterhart,  Andrew  H.  ’73: 74 
Westerman,  Albert  ’73: 74;  ’73: 75 
Whitt,  A.  L.  Jr.  ’73: 45;  ’74:51-53 
Woolf  enden,  Esther,  and  Lester 
W oolf  enden  ’74 : 28 
Young,  James  B.  ’73: 46 


BIRDS 


Avocet,  American  ’75:15 


Blackbird 

, Yellow-headed 

’75:46 

’73:13; 

’75:81 

Bluebird, 

72 

Eastern  ’74:18; 

’75:70- 

Bobolink 

’75:20 

Bobwhite 

’75:35 

Bunting, 

Indigo  ’75:16 

Bunting, 

Snow  ’74:30 

Cardinal 

’74:59 

Crane,  Sandhill  ’75:20; 

’75:34; 

’75:34; 

’75:33 

Crossbill,  Red  ’75:20;  ’74:29 
Dickcissel  ’74:18 
Dove,  Mourning  ’75:46;  ’73: 73; 
’74:47-48 

Duck,  Pintail  ’74:18 
Duck,  Wood  ’75:51-53 
Dunlin  ’73: 72 

Eagle,  Bald  ’75:58-59;  ’75:75; 

’74:46-47;  ’75:46-47;  ’75:64-66 
Eagle,  Golden  *73: 58-59;  ’74:47; 

’75:46-47;  ’75:64 
Egret,  Cattle  ’73: 72 
Finch,  Purple  ’75:67-77 
Flycatcher,  Olive-sided  ’74:59 
Goose,  Canada  ’75 : 63 ; ’75 : 22 
Grebe,  Western  ’73: 19 


Grosbeak,  Black-headed  ’75:34 
Grosbeak,  Evening  ’73: 74;  ’73:74 
Grosbeak,  Pine  ’75:35 
Heron,  Great  Blue  ’75:81 
Jay,  Blue  ’75:63 
Junco,  Dark-eyed  ’73: 75;  ’75:61- 
77 

Junglefowl,  Red  ’74:48 
Kestrel,  American  ’75:51-53 
Killdeer  ’75:44 
Kingbird,  Eastern  ’73:13 
Kite,  Mississippi  ’73:12 
Loon,  Common  ’75:16 
Loon,  Red-throated  ’75:36 
Oriole,  Northern  ’73:13;  ’76: 15 
Owl,  Screech  ’75:51-53;  ’73:6  0; 

’75:23-29 

Owl,  Short-eared  ’74:30;  ’75:34 

Pigeon,  Band-tailed  ’74:18-19 
Shorebirds,  ’75:18-19;  ’75:29-32 
Sparrow,  Harris’  ’74:29 
Sparrow,  House  ’75:61-11 
Sparrow,  Song  ’73: 45 
Sparrow,  White-throated  ’75:61- 
11 

Starling  ’75:16 
Swallow,  Barn  ’75:3-9 
Swallow,  Cliff  ’75:63-65 
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Swallow,  Tree  ’75:13-14 
Swan,  Mute  ’7.4:28 
Swan,  Whistling:  ’75: 34 

Tern,  Black  ’75:45;  ’75:75 
Warbler,  Black-throated  Green 
’75:16 

Warbler,  Palm  ’75:16 


Woodcock,  American  ’75:43-44; 
’75:45 

Woodpecker,  Red-cockaded  ’74:51- 
53;  ’75:74-80 

Woodpecker,  Red-headed  ’75:82- 
83 


LOCALITIES 


Barren  River  Reservoir  ’75:54-58; 
’75:16 

Bell  County  ’75:16-17 
Bemheim  Forest  ’75:48-52;  ’75: 
5-9 

Bowling  Green  ’75:8-12;  ’75:54- 
58;  ’75:75;  74:10-14;  ’74:25; 

’74:41-45;  ’75:12-17;  ’75:32; 

’75:48-52;  ’75:5-9;  ’75:66-70 
Breathitt  County  ’74:35-40;  ’75: 
23-29;  ’75:63;  ’75:83-84;  ’75:18- 
19 

Buckhorn  Lake  ’75:45 
Burlington  ’75:11-12;  ’75:66-70 
Calhoun  74:41-45 
Calloway  County  ’75:34 
Carlisle  ’75:6-12 
Carter  Cave  State  Park  ’75:84 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  ’74 : 
53 

Cumberland  Gap  National  Histori- 
cal Park  ’75:48-52;  ’75:63;  ’75: 
13;  ’75:66-70 

Danville  ’75:8-14;  ’74:10-16;  ’75: 
14-18 

Dawson  Springs  ’74:48 
Eddyville  ’74:18-19 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  ’75:15 
Fayette  County  ’75:36 
Frankfort  ’75:8-14;  ’74:10-17; 

’75:14-19;  ’75:20;  ’75:6-11 
Franklin  County  ’75:82-83 
Fulton  County  ’75 : 72 
Glasgow  ’75:8-12;  ’74:10-15;  ’75: 
12-17;  ’75:5-9;  ’75:81 
Hancock  County  ’75:18-19 
Henderson  ’75:7-11;  ’75:74;  ’74: 
41-45;  ’75:11-17;  ’75:48-52;  ’75: 
3-9;  ’75:66-70 


Henderson  County  ’75:43-44;  ’75: 
72 

Hopkins  County  ’75:45 

Jackson  ’75:6-12 

Jefferson  County  ’75:44;  ’74:29; 

’75:34;  ’75:13-14;  ’75:35 
Johnson  County  ’75:23-20 
Kenlake  State  Park  ’75:66 
Kentucky  Dam  Village  St.  Park 
’75:77 

Kentucky  Lake  ’75:29-32 
Kleber  ’75:8-15;  ’74:10-17;  ’75: 

14-19;  ’75:6-11 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  ’75:5-11 ; 
’75:54-58;  ’75:75;  ’75:10-17;  ’75: 
48-52;  ’75:3-9 
Laurel  County  ’75:75-80 
Lawrence  County  ’75:23-30 
Lexington  ’75:8-15;  ’75:73;  ’74: 
10-16;  ’75:14-18;  ’75:6-11 
Louisville  ’75:8-13;  ’75:37;  ’75: 

46;  ’75:54-58;  ’74:10-16;  ’74:30; 
’74:41-45;  ’75:13-17;  ’75:48-52; 
’75:6-10;  ’75:39-64;  ’75:66-70 
Maceo  ’75:4-9 

Madison  County  ’75:51-53;  ’75: 

73;  ’75:34 

Madisonville  ’75:6-11;;  ’74:9-13; 

’75:11-17;  ’75:4-9 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
’75:8-12;  ’74:10-14;  ’74:18;  ’75: 
12-17;  ’75:48-52;  ’75:5-9;  ’75: 
31 

Marlon  ’75:6-11;  ’74:9-13;  ’75: 

10-17;  ’75:3-9 
Morgan  County  ’75:23-30 
Nicholas  County  ’75:45;  ’74:30; 

’74:41-45;  ’75:19-20 
Oldham  County  ’75:3-9;  ’75:63 
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Otter  Creek  Park  75:  8-13;  74:10- 
15;  *75: 13-17;  *76: 5-9 
Owen  County  *73: 73;  75:20 
Owensboro  74:28 
Paducah  74:28 

Pennyrile  Forest  State  Park  *73: 
6-11;  74:9-13;  75:11-17;  75:4- 
9 

Red  River  Gorge  75:74 
Reelf oot  Lake  75:72 
Shelby  County  74:18 
Shelbyville  75:14-18;  75:6-10 


Sorgho  75:7-11;  74:9-13;  75:11- 
17;  75:4-9 

Transient  Lakes  of  Warren  Coun- 
ty 75:75 

Union  County  75:81 
Warren  County  75:16 
Washington  County  75:33 
Webster  County  75:43-44 
Whitesville  75:4-9 
Willard  75:8-15;  74:10-17;  *75: 
14-18 

Yelvington  75:7-11;  74:10-14; 

75:11-17 


GENERAL 


Bald  Eagle  Count  75:58-59;  74: 
46-47;  75:46-47;  75:64-66 
Big  Spring  Lists  75:54-58;  74: 
41-45;  75:48-52;  75:66-70 
Bird  Feeding  Project  75:3-5 
Brecher,  Leonard  Charles : In 

Memoriam  75:82-83 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  75:39-45 
Fall  Meeting  75:66-71;  74:53- 

58;  75:77-82;  75:84-87 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting 
75:37-42 

Ganier,  Albert  F.  In  Memoriam 
74:23-25 

Kentucky  Ornithological  Society’s 


History  1923-1973  75:23-35 

K.  O.  S.,  A Salute  to,  75:36-37 
Laskey,  Amelia:  obituary  of,  74: 
32 

Membership  List  75:53-62 
Mid-Winter  Bird  Count  75:5-15; 

74:9-17;  75:10-19;  75:3-13 
Nest  Record  Card  Program  74: 
25;  75:36 

Nomenclature  Changes  74:3-8 
Orientational  Responses  75:67-76 
Spring  Meeting  75:37-42;  74: 

25-28;  75:32-33;  75:31-32 
Summer  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
75:39-45 
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